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BT IHB mUTBL^TOBi 


The Anthor^fl extreizi|i Views — ^Pablioity vindicated — VEuioiu Theories of 
Evolntion — ^WeiK Points of the Atheistic Conception of Man and the 
Universe — ^Tho ^^Qnadrilateral** of tho Spiritualists^Origin of Life — 
Biogenesis and Abiogenesis — The Vital Functions: Nutrition, Re- 
production, Sensation — Mind and Con8ciousnes8~~V olition — Free-will—* 
Automatftm^The Idealistic Conception eBtablished— *Tho Religions. 

The Author has not supplied a preface to this work. The method 
and plan of his treatment is so extremely simple, and his general 
exposition of tho subject so clear, and within the available limits 
so exhaustive, that he may well have left the book to speak for 
itself. Ho is, of course, a materialist of tho most advanced 
modem school, and as such expresses his opinions in t)|^^most 
outspoken and uncompromising manner. Tho subject i'ts^ — a 
summary of the various philosophic conceptions of man afid the 
universe —being moreover of a n '>st compi’ehensivo character, 
there are no abstract and but few conv ^te matters that he.hab not' 
had occasion to deal with, moro or lesb fully, from the atheistic 
point of view. But this very cSeumstance would seem to call 
for a few words of warning to the unwary ; tho more so that the 
work in its English dress, and as onS of a popular ^series, must 
necessarily fall into the hands of many readers who are apt to 
be carried away by a certain speciousness of reasoning, and who 
are &ot always possessed of a ready answer to a Huft of argument 
undoubtedly urged with great vigour and cogency. 
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It may evm be asked, why then publish such things at all? 
But here the reply is obvious enough. It is not by saying, writing, 
or publisldng them that tliese views will be established if false, 
while if true, they must in any case ultimately assert themselves. 
The old adage Magna ed veritas et prevalehit is here peculiarly 
applicable. Hence the avowed absurdity aUd uselessness .pf an 
“ Lidox Expurgatprius,” now everywhere happily abolished excep^ for 
obvious reasons, in ths case of books injurious to the public morals. 
But it would be as reasonable to object to many current educational 
works on chemistry, biology, zoology, anthropology, whoso general 
tendency may be summed up by Moleschott's formula “Ohno Phos- 
phor kein Godauko ” (no phosphorus no thought), as to complain 
of a more comprehensive treatise dealing with the abstract concep- 
tion of all those and many other branches of knowledge, merely 
because it calls itself Philosophy, The most extreme evolutionist 
theory cannot bo any more dangerous or subversive of sound re- 
ligious principles, when applied as a test to the various nfbtaphysical 
systems of past and present times, than when made the basis of 
8peoiA^]^dactic treatises, freely placed in the hands of young 
students, and which notoriously tind favour with the promoters of 
“ the higher^ ^ucation of women.” 

^leantimo ^evolution, or, as expressed by the distinguished 
French naturalist Prof. Charles Martins, of Montpellier, “the 
theory evolution binding together all problems of natural 
history, as the Is^ewtonian laws bind together the motion of the 
heavenly bodies,” is the great intellectual fact of the day, and 
whether favourable or not to our personal views, cannot possibly 
be.exduded from any intelligible treatment of philosophy. Indeed^ 
evolution, in some form or othe^, may now ho taken as an estab- 
lished and almost univeisoJly-accopted truth, being practically 
identical with that “progress from the homogeneous to the hetero- 
geneoiis,” from the general^to the special, from the simple to the 
complex, from unity to differentiation of functions and physio- 
logical division of labour, justly regarded by Herbert Spencer as 
tire great law of nature. • 

At the same time it cannot be too often repeated that there axe^ 
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various theories of evolution, as, for instance, that hasetl hy 
Lamarck on the principle of appetenc 3 % or use ami effort; Wallace 
iOnd Darwin’s natural selection Jind struggle for existence, Resulting 
in the survival of the fittest ; ” Mivar^Js preordained succession 
of organic forms under an innate tendency, or “ internal force ; ” 
which is substantially the same as the Duke of Argyll and Asa 
dray’s law, orderly creation,, immanent action and direction of 
divine power; lastly, the crude inatorialistiu ccihccption, utterly 
eliminating the supematural aiyl preternatural elements, eifaeing 
soul and the Deity, substituting the monistic or mechanical for the 
dualistic conception of the universe ; in short, the theory advocated 
in the present work. It is obvious, therefore, that except for those 
holding this last and extreme vieAV, there is no necessary antagonism 
at all between creation and evolution as such. Hence no fault can be 
found with the writer as a mere evolutionist ; but there may be some* 
ground of complaint at bis dogmatic assumption that this purely 
atheistic conception in its very crudest form has already ci^ased to 
be a more thocry, a matter of speculation, tin opinion possildy true, 
possibly false, and must now bo accepted, to the exelusioj^ of all 
other theories, as a demonstrnfp*! truth, at the risk of renoun^g all 
pnstensious to be regarded as a sound or rational tbig?^, -“a 
philosopher.” However, instead of indulging in idle e -iplaints, 
it will perhaps ho more to the purpose to ondoavoitt here to show 
tliat our author’s assumption is unwarrantable, and that the whole 
question is not only still mih JtuUcv, but possibly farthcroff than 
ever from being decided in a sense favourable to the inatoialistic 
school. 

At p. 540 ho remarks in a general way : “We know by what 
imperceptible gradations the molecular combinations — life, sen-^ 
sation, the image, the idea, ri'asan itself — ^i)asa from or state io 
another.” But this is i>recisoly what we do not k/^w, and to 
assume such a knowledge is simplj^ to beg the whole question. 
The transition from more molecular combinations, whether me- 
chanical or chemical, to life, from life to roproduction, sensation, 
consciousness, is still shrouded in tlie profoundest mystery, and 
may be regarded as a sort of “ quadrilateral,” within which the 
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take their stand, and not one of whose four strong- 
liolds they MUeve has yet been seriously assailed, much less 
captured. 

And, first, even granting the eternal existenco of matter, as a 
kind of common starting-point for all but the mere theologian tied 
to the Mc^c cosmogony, what is M. Lef6vr^able to tell us about 
the evolution of life out of what ma^be called the raw material ? 
Not much more than the succinct statement at p. 421 : “Li^f^ng 
organisms result from chemical cs^mbinations/’ supplemented by 
the daring assertion, at p. that ‘^the organic contains 

nothing that is not contained in the inorganic.” But chemical 
combinations continued ad ivfinHiim, and however varied, remain 
to the end nothing but combinations, diiferent dispositions, first of 
atoms, and then of molecules, resulting at most in crystals, but not 
necessarily in organic bodies. These organic bodies do contain 
something ‘^not contained in the inoigamc;” they contain the 

vital force,” which, as we shall presently see, is somotiiing over 
and above, something superinduced, something of An essentially 
distinct prder and category from mere atomic or molecular com- 
binatiodi$I^ And when ho endoavouis to meet the objection at 
p. 474, that “life cannot flow from what has no life,” that “matter 
cannot produce thought, cannot give what it has not,” we are again 
oskod to believe that there is nothing “higher and lower” in nature, 
nothing more or less in the living than in the inorganic body, 
because the organism is merely a particular combination of bodies 
otherwise devoid of life, because “matter is the condition of life 
and thought,” because “life and Uiought imply matter.” No 
doubt this is so; but a condition, even if indispensable, is not 
necessarily an equivalent, any more than implication is identity. 
ISie growth of the European (Areals implies certain favourable 
conditions of soil and climate, but these conditions existed for 
ages in many parts of the New World without producing a sini^e 
ear of wheat till it was planted there by the hand of man. And is 
there any one of us who seriouely believes that such a vegetation 
would have ever sprung up in those regions, unless either tso 
planted or otherwise propagated £com a similar vegotetion^dsewhere 
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flourishing? In tho same way the spiritualist may fliltly aigue 
that the conditions favouiahle to the evolution of me might have 
existed for countless eons, without ever resulting in spark of 
life/* had not the germ been planted en this globe at some in- 
definitely remote period by the hand of tho Creator. Anyhow, 
there is^io greater fallacy in logic than to identify phenopiena with 
their indispensable conditions and eiiicient causes^; for it is evident 
that the conditions and causes might go on existing indefinitely 
without necessarily producing tthe phenomena. Hence Darwin 
rightly refuses to believe in any ** law of necessary development." 

Professor Haeckel, the foremost champion in Germany of the 
extreme materialistic view, is perhaps more consistent when ho 
fiankly confesses that ho cannot get on without spontaneous gene- 
ration as tho starting-point of life. In a recent address to tho 
French Association, he says : The primitive monads were bom 
by spontaneous generation in tho sea, as saline crystals are bom of 
their mother waters. There is in foct no other alternative to 
explain the ofigin of life. He who does not believe in spontaneous 
generation .... admits miracle.** Here, then,^the issut^is nar- 
rowed by the leading materialists themselves to the qu^ion of 
ahiogenesis as against biogenesis. But the battle between these two 
theories, between Bastian and Pasteur, though still of course* 
undecided, has lately gone very hard against the former, that 
is, against the evolution of life out of dead matter indepmidoutly 
of a creative force. Indeed, our author himself almost concedes 
this points for at p. 472 he seems disposed to believe that 
organic chemistry will never succeed in producing a living cell, 
that is the low'est conceivable form of life. And so keenly doe^ 
Haeckel feel tho tremendous difficulty under which tho materialiit|. 
labours in the absence of a begifining of life, a fair startmg-po&ii 
that he^ simply takes it fon granted as the only alternative to the 
** miracle." Give him this fulcram*of a beginning, and he will 
build up the fabric of the universe, as easily as Archimedes would 
have moved it when built^ if only he could get the noO err&4 
A^pdtting in his Natural History of Creation " 3ie difficulties 
as to tho^original heat of the gaseous nebular masses and their 
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rotatory xiptum, he eayer **A]l attempie to explain these facts 
lead OB inevitftly to the rnitenable theory of an absolute begin- 
ning.’^ Now the facts are certain ; consequently, whatever theory 
they inevitably lead us to,” must be equally certaiiu But they 
lead U8, ho says, inevitably to the theory o£ an absolute beginning ; 
Uierefoie is illogical of him to call thie^absolute beginning 
mtmabU. It is ^he direct and imnitahle conclusion of Lis own 
premisses, and must th3refore ba*^|K9^ted by him as a perfectly 
imaUe and unavoidable sequeU^]| Haeckel here establishes 

as inevitable the theory of 4A|^)^olute beginning, that is of 
creation, and is, nolens volenSf entirely of accord with the thoistic 
evolutionists. 

Observe further, that if, os we are meantime entitled to hold, 
biogenesis is really the law of life, the whole history of evolution 
assumes a different aspect, one moio at variance than ever with the 
materialistic conception. Bor it is evident that in tliis case the 
oi^anisin is the outcome of life and not life of the organism. In 
other words, the living principle — ‘^the vital force,” lA it is called, 
somewhat passive in plants, more active in animals — ^will have 
throughojitt all time been aiding and detennining, though of course 
unconsciously, rather than boon aided and determined by the sur- 
roundings. Hence evolution, especially such developments as have 
TO'sultcd in transformation of species, will have been effected from 
within rather than, or at least more than, from without; and inde- 
liendently of the vital force such development could never liavo 
taken place, even under the most favourable conditions. In other 
words, we should have had no evolution but for the presence of a 
bometliing, an agency distinct from, yet guiding and controlling 
matter throughout all time. Matter alone, with the requisite 
amount of lights heat, moisture, %leetrieity, &e., thrown in jwu 
limns Ip marchS^ would have been in 9 uf&oient to make aSlsmglo 
step in advance, and the history of evolution, would be the history 
of a living principle, of a something immatsiial at vrork from 
within, much more than the history of the sixty^ aixty^ 
eight primary elements of matte eomliiiiing de^eally ftgm. 
without. * 
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This view will he confixmed when we zememher in the 

case of ahiogenesis someihuig more is needed than the aneie erolu* 
tion of a living organism out of dead matter. For^this organism, 
when so ovolved, either by the chemistry ef nature ox in Dn Bastian^s 
laboratory, would have to be endowed with oeitain organic fane- 
tions, at least those «f nutrition and reproduction, and»if it is to 
be an animal rather than a plant, those also of correlation to the 
outVaid world — sensation, tocemotive power, and the like. But 
Dr. Bastian himself will admit these functions are something 
moro than more life, which is ofteitumlutely quieacent in the germ or 
seed for protracted periods ; and we can conceive of a being, a piece 
of sarcodo or protoplasm, so produced either by him or by nature, 
destitute of these vital powers, yet continuing to exist for a brief 
space of time. Consequently, spontaneous generation itself is in- 
sufficient to account for the existence of perfect plants and animals, 
performing all the functions of life, nourishing and reproduchig 
themselves, and, in the course of ages, developing by evolution into 
the complex^ system now constituting the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. Moreover, many naturalists are of o|feion thst organi- 
sation, or diffierentiation of parts, is not an inherent and«sssential 
condition of the vital functions, consequently that vital force h 
really the cause, rather than the consequence, of organisation ; that 
is, of potentid evolution, of everything beyond mere bioplasm, or 
the “proteine” of Mulder, of everything, in fact, beyond ''fcho mere 
physical or formal basis of all life. Hence our author’s statements 
(p. 512) that ^^man is on organism determining an intelligence,’^ 
and that “ intdligence is the result of organic phenomena,” simply 
reverse the terms, and it would bo nearer perliaps to the truth te, 
say that oiganic phenomena are the result of intelligence, or at l^iji^ 
of the vital force. The distinguislfed naturalist, Dr. H. A. Hicholsoi^ 
declares (**Zoology,” p. 7), that ‘^no physicist has hitherto succeeded 
in ex|dainixig any fundamental vital *phenom6na upon purdy phy- 
si^ and (Aaaieitl pfiaoiples. Tbe simplest vital pbaaomenon has 
ia'it something over and above tho merely dumical and ^ ''eieal 
femes 'wMeh vre (an demonstrate in the laboratory." Anil 
Ottt “ la &e {oesent state of our knowledge we most condude lba»>. 
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even in &e porous of digestion as extdHted in the amceba, there 
is something that is not merely physical or chemical” Until it is 
ascertained vrhat this something is^ whether it be psychical or 
merely physical, the materialists will not bo warranted in asserting 
with the writer (p. 448) that ^Hhe things whose aggregate^ is ex- 
pressed by Jfhe word universe are formed of certain given substances, 
beyond which nofthiyg while their opponents will bo justified 

in maintaining that the iirsl^ and third strongholds of 

their ^^Quadrilateral” — life, x^todmotion, sensation — are so far 
nnahaTceii. v 

There remains the fourth — ^mind, consciousness, thought ; with » 
all the accompanying intellectual phenomena — ^memory, reflection, 
volition, free-will, moral sense, in a word, man 1 And here it may 
be well to remind those who speak flippantly of man’s descent or 
ascent from some branch of the anthropoid ” apes, that Uiis is 
very far from being a finally-settled point. Speaking of the gorilla, 
chimpanzee, soko, and other African ixuadrumani, Uf. George 
Schweinfurth, one of the most experienced and observant living 
naturalists, remarks : In modern times there are no animals in 
creation that have attracted more attention from the scientific 
student than these great quadrumani, bearing such a striking 
resemblance to the human form os to have justified the epithet of 

anthropomorphic conferred on them But all investigation 

at present only leads human intelligence to a confession of its 
insufficiency ; and nowhere is caution more to be advocated, no- 
where is premature judgment more to be deprecated than in the 
attempt to bridge over the mysterious chasm which separates man 
and beast ” Heart of Africa,” i 520). 

Here the writer is of coxirse speaking, as a zoologist, rather of the 
physical than the mental evolution of man from a lower animal 
type ; and if the ** chasm ” between their anatomical structure is in 
» his opinion so ” mysterious,^ how much more so that which 
separates them intellectually. It is so vast that Wallace, one of 
the founders of evolution, expresses his belief that wiperior 
vnMligence has guided thedevelopmeni of man in a 
and for a special purpose, just as man guides the devdopment of 
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many animal and TegotaUo focins ^ ^Issays on Natural ddaotion ^)« 
Such passages as these from the leading authorities of the day show 
how very far the materialists are from having it all their own way 
yet awhile. Professor Huxley also, sissuredly second to none 
amongst living naturalists, speaks of the dififerenee between the 
mind f)f the highest anthropoid apes and that of m^ as ^^an 
enormous gap,** a distance practically infinite ; ** while even Tyndall« 
in«an address to the physical section of the British Association, 
which has become famous, confesses that “the passage from the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness is 
UNTniNEABLB.** The rest of the passage, which is extremely 
^instructive and most satisfactory to the Iheistic evolutionist, will 
be found quoted at p. 491. 

Tet M. Leftvre fancies ho disposes of the whole difficulty by 
confidently asserting (p. 607) that certain admitted anatomical and 
physiological laws are not only the indispensable condition of 
human hrielligence, but that **they prove the idsntity of the 
cerebral Mtiyity with thought.** The laws in question are no 
doubt an indispensable condition, not, indeed, of “ human intelli- 
gence,** but of its mtward manifestation^ which is a very.diflfcrent 
matter; but beyond this they prove, and can prov^ absolutely 
nothing as to the essential nature of thought ; least of all con they 
show that it is “ identical ** with the throbbings of the Inain, for 
this is what in plain Saxon is meant by “cerebral Activity.** 
These throbbings may for the moment be compared with the action 
of the heart, as indicated by the beating of the pulse. Then, the 
brain being the seat of reason, and the heart popularly regarded as 
that of the emotions— to say that a throbbing of the brain, whether 
it take place in the white nerve-substance or in the gray cortica^ 
matter, is an act of reason, or identical with it, is like saying that? 
the quickened beat of the pulse, either at the wrist or elsewhere, is 
an act of love or hatred, or identical yith it. Doubtless it may be 
replied that the pulsation is the index of the sentiment or passion 
transmitted from within ; but, if so, may it not be fairly retorted 
that the throbbing also is in the same way, not the thought fz 
melon itsqji^ but only its index! And so we remain as far off as 
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OTet fnn Irndgisg MKT tiw ** irf)ni)Bfi»jbetswcii “tho physics of 
the biaia” and the eoTreepondtiig phMMeDa of consciotisness. 

All thie is hut another iUnatantlon of how little is gained, or 
rather, how much is lost, by the idle atulij|||t4i> osplain away spirit 
and rnatemlise wdnd, that mind cf wSSlfl)^ 4h6 Stagyrite sold : 
AcMrenic fta /^osov OvpaBtP ^turuvat laA €uhu fitvovi jn 

^Aber words, that^the mind is necessarily from without, and is the 
assentially dirine pari of us, * 

The weakness of the atheli^^ 4|ne^point will hecomo still more 
«yideiit when we pass on to ^e questions of volition and 

fraowill as against mere automatism. The writer does not iormally 
adopt this last term ; hut it is evident from many passage<) an j 
processes of reasoning that, in common with all other materialists, 
he practically regards the mind as a mere automaton, a system of 
^^Touages,” as he expresses it, or, as wo should say, an intricate 
^icce of clockwork, wound up, and, barring'’ accidents, warranted 
to go for some fourscore years. Indeed, in a curious ^pas^ge, at 
p. 522, it is spoken of as ''an aviomatie dictionary^ whose pages 
turn of themselves, excited by the passive state of the periphery 
and that cerebral activity sustained, till worn out, or till death, “by 
the countless wheels of the organism.” At p. 544 there even 
occurs the expression "the thinkmg meohanism,” implying that 
thou^ is a purely mechanical action, or, let us say, a maehme in 
motion, where it should be observed that the madiine is the 
oaganism, and its motion the thought. There is of course in nature, 
from whatever stan^^int it he viewed, abundaneo of mystery, aAd 
all theories of the universe and of man must allow for the inex- 
plicabie. But many will think that, of all the inexplicables, ^ 
moat astounding is the idenritleation of conscious thought, reflee- 
/tinn, teaaon, with certain moefamsieal vibrations certain purely 
material substances, by whatever lesnwd name they be celled. 

In the same pl^ an attempt is made te trace (pndvuil 
wvidatian of will from the first faint vympUm of asnaatton in fliA 
SHgsnism, and hi doing so fht writer lets 'fsB seveid expressions 
iwhieh am highly histnmt^ Thim he spesb ef slte^ 

setioB, with their •m&ii 
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chances,” 'which chaneesmi ^^nprt^hed,” halaaced ; wheveit may be 
asked, to whom aie tbe daanQeTs known) By what or by whom 
are the chanoee balancibdt Who sits in judgment 1 Who aots os 
umpire ) Who or liteft'^Qcides ) HoW) easily all theae qutetious 
ore answered from^Um i^Milist’s point of view ! How imposaible to 
solve tlfem satisf^toi^y when the mind and its various attribotes 
aie id&dified with the mechamoal vibrations of -the gray cortical 
substance of the cerebrum ! 

Farther on, volition is admitjtsd^O be a choice,” or selection ; 
and it is added, that the msuUing Mt is deliheroM, though with- 
out ceasing to be determined,” that is necessitated. But, if there 
is choice, there is the power of selection, that is there is option, 
which necessarily involves freedom of action, if langnoge has any 
meaning at all, and unless the choice itself be a mere delusion and 
a mockery. The fact that it is ** determined ” by the balance of 
motives, which is mainly true, does not imply that it is necessitated, 
but only tjiat it is an intelligent rather than a hbnd or arhitroiy 
choice; a^tihe element of iatelligenoe thus introduced rather 
strengthens than weakens the position of those who persist m 
believing themselves free and responsible agents, or rather respon- 
sible because free. The statement, which we often hoar made, 
that '^the strongest motive prevaOs,” is misguiding, or means 
nothing more than the truism, that the motive whidi in esich case 
prevails is no doubt the strongest when we act reasonably, and in 
no way clashes witih the inherent privilege of option. We axe not 
bound, for inatance, to act reasonably, and all are doubtless familiar 
enou^ with mstaBmes to the contrary, even amongst ihe wisest of 
their friends. 8ch mdiora proho^, deter iora eequar is as true 
now as it was in thedays of Hoxogc} and hero we see the stropg^* 
(meliora), althoui^ seeognised {eeio), and even approved of 
ddibent^ set aside for the weaker (detmora). JSee easL it be 
4siiasd tihst we often do violence to qpi own isdiags and iaclina* 
turns in owidhoiBi^ iNqpscidliy when canied cut m 
the «Qfks»*qUDted ioBtaaioe of ike dipsomaxnac^ who ij the dteer 
akBmigldi of 4di oriH moosods, with much yaUtai and^wlraolad 
hbfay4n*gvawiomiogtiwooqngqdl^^ ^caasive 
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drink. The materialist cannot «dmiiation and lespect 

for such men ; but admiration and respect are misplaced sentiments 
in regard of mere ‘‘rouages’* and automat^) ergo, &c. 

Agouiy we ore told (p. (|45) that to u full knowledge of 

all the bearings (^^en connatsiance de ctim|S%.not to will freely j 
that the most conscious agent, the best^&rmed as to 4he pro» 
and cons, is not free to will otherwise than he has willed* TltTe 
have seen that )lorace thought ^erwise, and it may now be 
added that the writer is with the most profound 

thinkers of all ages. They have refbsed to believe that they are 
not free, because they act intelligently rather than capriciously; 
they have ever declined to regard themselves as mere automata^ as 

rouagea m^caniguea^*' simply because they judge and decide for 
themselves, because they allow the strongest motive to prevail, 
because they will en eonnaiasrmce de cause ; ^ and they are per- 
fectly willing to let the whole question, as between the automatists 
and believers in liberum arbitrium, be decided on this j^sue. 

To say, further, that our liberty is co extensive with our power 
of action, that it vanishes when the power ceases (p. 547), either 
means that liberty is not omnipotence^ which nobody says it or 
else confounds the potential quality with its accidental suspension. 
*<When the arm is paralysed” {ibid^ no doubt it cannot move; 
but that is an accident, a casual suspension of a power which in 
the normal state exists. So also a serious lesion of the third 
frontal convolution of the left hemisphere of the cerebrum in- 
variably produces aphasia. Are we therefore in this case to say 
that the patient has ceased to be a human beingl Assuredly not, 
because it is not the faculty of articulate speech that he has lost, 
bjut only the power of exercising that particular faculty. Conse- 
quently, accepting the compaiispii of the paralysed aim, we may 
say that freedom of action may also be suspended, as, for instatice, 
in the case of a morbid statq of the system; but that in the lumual 
state the mens sana in wrpore eomo is truly a free ageat. 

The fact is, the transition bm mere sensation to thought, or 
ccmamousness, with all its attributes, is as "unthinkable” as is the 
tiansitkm from and all that the wiitar^se any 



inaterialiat can really tell Jjnp^ fijftlMif it^ is*contamed in the some- 
what naiT a passage at p. 5 ^ On their way through the memory^ 
association of ideas, xatioeination and imagination, thb sbnbitivb 
WANTS BBCOMN How h^comel How is this as- 

tounding transforiiisHA^^ $ When and where do the animal 
Wants &ase to be jensilaye, and become ** conscious % " At 
what "particular stage do they suddenly become delihemte, for in- 
stamli^ and stop to survey the sttuatlo^ ) When clo those physical 
wants begin to recognise, stud^, examine themselves, reflect 
and sit in judgment upon themselves 9 Where do they proceed to 
weigh, estimate motives, and decide accordingly, turning back or 
passing on to the right or to the left, accordmg to the stronger 
motive,” while in the decision acknowledging their own personal 
responsibility, and thus ultimately arriving at a dear perception of 
the moral sense i And here, seeing that we know nothing of matter 
directly, but only through the senses, may it not also be asked, to 
what recipient are all those mental phenomena transmitted) To 
something either different from or identical with matter) If the 
former, then the mind, the ego^ the recipient, is not matei^ \ if 
the latter, then matter transmits these sensations to itself, and we 
are landed in a vicious circle — ^matter perceiving, judging, approv- 
ing, condemning itself, as the case may be, all through its own 
sensations I 

Then again, is not the moral sense, the f eding of responsibility, 
a responsibility not merdy imposed upon us by society and its 
lav^, but one unhesitatiDgly believed in and accepted by ourselves ; 
is not all this of itself alone a convindng proof, an argummtum ad 
hom^m for each of us, that we are really free agents, responsible 
beings ) Hence it is not suxpnsiDg-that most well-balanced ndtsSb 
petsiat in bdieving'^Huxley’s steam-whistle notwithstandtgjls*^ 
ths* they possess an inherent selfdetenniniiig power, a seU^- 
jusfang and Self*tegulatiiig foroe^ whigh ^ theory of evdotilon can 
thoEQU^y aomui^ ftir, whidi no sophistay caa^eiiiUii away, or 
S^tmtoiMidayOfiiiem^ideagi^ £liawQsd,ih0 

dsetdim aiitenmidsm, te wh^ so 

te hom Wag Vooma oat by observattoo, W he leeosielled with 

A* 
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the ascertained xeanUja oi by taking for granted 

many things whi^ are nttc^^^ti^M of all proof, and which, if 
proved^ lyould but enhanop difficulties already presented by 
mental plmuomena (Dr. C{fit|»eiiier). 

Thus we see that the dualists, the m mind and matter, 

have some grounds for holding that iaone ^&eir strongholds have 
yet^ fallen, tlmt their position remains impregnable all along the 
line; consequently that their condition of man and the unimse 
is at least quite as philosophic as ^ that of their opponents. Hence 
thUjbelief in a deity, in creation, in spirit as distinct from material 
substance, even in immortality, may continue to be entertained 
without rendering oursdyes liable to the diaige of superstition, 
prejudice, mental obliquity of vision, blind or inveterate anthro- 
pomorphism, and the other hard epithets flung about, often some- 
what wildly, by the eloquent and exuberant writer. As this belief 
is, further, quite as satisfactory, moral and conservative of the 
social order, besides being a trifle more consoling, theip can he no 
great harm in still upholding it against the atheistic theory of 
evolution. Evolution itself, as already seen, in no way necessarily 
excludes the theory of creation. And after all, as Professor Huxley 
well remarked in a recent lecture on The Human Hand,” it makes 
not the smallest diflerence to the deity which view of creation he 
adopted. ** For it is undoubtedly a far greater triumph of skill and 
power to take a small oleaginous particle of matter, in which the 
most searching chemical analysis can discover so little, and build 
up the whole immensely complicated framework of a man, than it 
might he to take a hit of clay and mould it into human shape.” In 
other words, the very facts of evolution, rightly considered, tend to 
strengthen the theistic conception, which regards it not as a cause 
or law in itself, hut rather as % summary term or expression of 
the general order of progress of the natnial forces, guided by a 
divine Controller. In shorty evolution imjdies an evolver ; or^r, 
on oidainer; method, teleology; design, an intelligence or wiU| 
necessarily infinite — an JBns i9i^34’e?»»mr--behind it all » 

With these remarks it is hoped the present trealase--*adxni|{able 
in most othsr respects, and especially in its historical critical 
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survey of the pliilosopbi^tU-«ti^ llhs perused by the ordinary reader 
Mrithout much danger to tilie " &ith that is in him.’* The religions^ 
doubtless, receive some very rough luidiffing, but they can probably 
bear it; and in any case, the writer 8a;shs of metaphysics, they must 
look to it. All of them, feib^ever, have made themselves at one time 
or an^tlier responsibly for so many insanities in dogma apd morals 
-^belief in an impossible Cosmogony; in a puerile ^i^tronomy; in the 
obja(tiyity of certain Assyiioh norths; in witchcraft; the efficacy 
and justice of the rack imd theotake; intolerance; suppression of 
dogmatic error by fire, sword, and massacre of man, woman, afid 
child ; predestination as understood by Augustine and Calvin; a 
personal devil, presiding over an everlasting realm of material fire 
and brimstone ; divine right of kings; and tlm like — that they could 
scarcely expect to escape without a few hard knocks in a work of 
this sort Most of them are now, perhaps, secretly sorry for these 
doctrines and practices, and would wish to see them eliminated 
from their^ catechisms and ’’confessions,” were professedly re- 
vealed religioiis, like the universe, a question of evolution. Still, 
though this cannot now be done, tho strictures hero impartially 
meted out may possibly do much more good than harm, if taken in 
the proper spirit Have we not heard tliat Buckle'j^” History of 
Civilisation in England,” fragmentary and ill-digesteaihough it be, 
has yet served somewhat to sweeten the acerbity of Calvinism even 
beyond tho Tweed 1 

Besides, many enlightened churchmen of various persuasions have 
already frankly accepted the situation; amongst others the late 
Abb4 Bourgeois, who was one of the most zealous champions of 
tertiary man in Europe. Of him it is recorded that, when once 
asked in public how he reconciled such a prodigious antiquity of 
man with tho Mosaic account, hi replied : ” Je miia naiuralUi^^ 
nefaispoB de ihMogie” Such a reply, though well enou|^ as a 
retort, could scarcely, however, be considered as otherwise quite 
satisfactory, seeing that we have not two personalities, and cannot 
to suit the occasion make ourselves at one time theobgians, accepting 
a giu&n revelation, at another naturalists, advocating views opposed 
to that revcilatiom But the illustrious savant probably meant to say 



little moie tban tbet the xnaa of ISBSbvji'ecffinot be denied the ri^t 
to prosecute his inquiries dnde^dently of all collateral considsir* 
ation% end regardless of j^ible coqjMquences to preconceived 
theories of the universe* ^ose who^<^ dogmatise on cirtisixi 
nairorr views and foregone oondtudoi^il^ ^^ws and conclusions 
utterly a^ variance with ascertain^ facts, ipU do wdl to ponder 
over ^e words o| the Abb^ lend prepare for the inevitable* 
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§ l.-^Period of the Cosmogonies — Origin of A7dhropoTeioTjp}iism 


No written lecoids enable us to study the dawn of human 
for, while primitive man is still present amongst us, we are yet sepor 
rated by an immense gulf from the first feeble essays of conscious 
thought. Our ancestors have bequeathed to us an iiitoUectuai 
inheritance, which, though covered by successive layers, and ap- 
parently crushed beneath the weight of accumulating ages, never 
ceases to crop out at intervals through the deposits beneath which 
it lies buried. The seed planted in those remote times still con- 
tinues to produce a noxious vegetation, which seienco, witli its 
defective implements, fails entirely to eradicate. This parasitic 
growth entwines itself round our very thoughts and habits, thus 
presenting formidable obstacles to the progress of truth. To such 
an exten;t ^ education affected by it ^t the prejudiced or unv- 
ested reposing beneath its shade, or*living on its fruits, believB c® 
assert its doctrines to be essential and eternal principles of vktus 
and wisdom, venerable props of our modem social systems. 

Still the obsolete or fossil character of this troublesome vegeta- 
tion may be readily detected. Every practice at variance with the 
g^eral condition of morals, every current Uf thought condemned 
by experience, is a. part of the ancient inheritmioei a witness of the 
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olden times. They leflect j^^rtain centres of mental activity, in 
vrhich they harmonised actual state of knowledge at the 

time, 1^ '^re now out ^^^te; . Thus, in the absence of more 
positive' €ata, a careful ^ittrajr of our normal civihsation, separating 
it f^m^tho anomalies by which it is still disfigured, migh^ almost • 
BU^ly the elements for a history of human {bought itself. 

; ^dn this very foundation Auguste Comte, or rather Dr. Burdin,, 
has based his* well-known law of the three phases of hdman 
^ dev^ppment — the theological, metaphysical, and positive, which, 
w^n formulated in this general way, may appear convenient for a 
tentative classification of intellectual progress. But ho has not 
^Itfiid sufficient attention to the fact that the three terms are not 
fairly balanced, that is, separated by equal intervals one from the 
other. Compared with the positivist conception of the universe, 
the theological and metaphysical must be regarded as forming but 
the same phase, being merely two almost parallel and con- 
cdmmht aspects of anthropomorphism. At the same time the 
positive state is as ancient as the otlier two, having begun mth 
the first industries and rudimentary experiences. Wo soon per- 
ceive that whore theology dominates metaphysics are necessarily in 
the ascendant, since theology itself is, after all, a metaphysical 
conception, and vice versa. But, as stated, the positive condition 
has never been absent, although it did not acquire the uppermost 
until the sciences were fairly established. 

Comte's view, however, was as advanced as was compatible- 
with the state of knowledge fifty years ago. Fresh aids and 
valuable discoveries now furnish the means wherewith to check 
and rectify it. Thanks to anthropology, linguistic studies, and pre- 
historic archeology, the history of human thought has passed from 
tlic sphere of abstract reasoning to that of practical observation. 
Lastly, the study of races arrested in the savage or barbarous state, 
enables us to compare iheix industries and their ideas to those 
coincident with the first education of our Aryan forefathers, and 
thus submits to the test of actual experience the long-forgotten 
stages of our development. • 

Here we would insist on the great service rented to the. 
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lustory of thought by the science of knguago. By its means 
return, if not to the dawn of thought, at least to the first efforts of 
reason to co-ordinate its formulas, and group together the rudi- 
mentary data acquired by untrained experi&co. 

The Eldest state of Aryan speech, such as it appears when 
restored by the compafetive study of its various branches, shows us 
the ajrcady numerous shades of impressions and thoughts grouped 
under a few hundred keys or roots, as liiey are called — categories, 
in fact, created by a sort of concrete abstraction, in order to sum 
up without substantival, adjectival, verbal, or other relationships of 
any sort, such diverse conceptions as those of brightness, darkness, 
motion, food, drink, procreation, memory, life and death, pain, 
pleasure, violence, fear, and the like. In order to denote modal, 
teiuporal, syntactical, and other grammatical relations, to these 
notional monosyllabic roots are gradually added certain pretixos, 
•infixes, and suffixes, wliich are themselves originally iiothiu|^»^t 
analogous roots disguised by phonetic decay, and combined' in 
diverse ways with the leading term. As tlieso roots, liowevor 
abstract in themselves, merely embody concrete impressions, it 
follows that language is a tissue of inefeiphors in wliich rough 
inuterial representations are adapted to the expression of the most 
subtle play of thought. They are already far removed from the 
first utterances elicited by the objects themselves, no longer ex- 
pressing anything but qualities. But the study of less-developed 
languages fairly implies long periods in which the articulate sound, 
variously modified, came to denote outward objects, according to the 
different sensations they happened to arouse in the observer. The 
abstract roots give evidence of a reasoning faculty and of a simpli- 
fying process altogether beyond the^reach of the savage, -who names 
in succession each tree and animal he meets, without over arriving at 
•the general idea of tree or animal. These abstract roots are, in fact, 
the remains of countless onomatopoetic or more concrete vocal signs. 

Diffusiveness or incoherence of thought was the first mental 
state, Man was at first a mere giver of names, by one or more 
apontSneous •utterances naming in their turn all the objects and 
aspects of naj:ure, and all inward sensations directly or confusedly. 
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detected. It was only aft^ a long and pamfnl effort that he 
succeeded in ar^ging his ^observations and recollections, in co- 
ordinating his ideas by comparison, analysis, and synthesis. 

But at this remote period what room 'vvas there for philosophy, 
thftt is, for a rational conception of the universe in its relations to 
man himself? ’• • 

The development of the various bitches of the human :^mily 
must have proceeded simultaneously. Climate, the coniiguration 
of the land, contact, isolation, and other circumstances have tended 
to produce racial distinctions, to detemiino, retard, or hasten the 
course of their individual evolution. In vain seclusion is dimin- 
ished by growing intercourse, in vain differences mro effaced under 
the levelling influence of a uniform civilisation. It remains no 
less obvious that infant, adult, and decrepit peoples are still found 
existuig in one and the same ago. Chronology groups together 
nations intellectually separated by thousands of years, while, on 
the other liand, separating by immense intervals social and moral 
states otherwise perfectly similar. And what is tnio of sections 
of mankind taken as a whole, is no less so of special departments of 
thought, science, and art. These views will he fully illustrated in 
tlie i^hilosophy of history. Here it was necessary to indicate them, 
warriiug us, as they do, that we are not to look for primitive con- 
ceptions of man in monuments implying an advanced state of 
culture, to whatever age they may hdung. 

But the six thousand years from which the Egyptian or 
Chinese civilisation may date, are, after aU, a very small 
matter. It will he necessary to search far deeper in the archives 
of the past — those geological records in which ore preserved the 
undying memorials of human i]^dustiy among the men of the Stone 
Age, at whatever period they may have taken the first step on the 
way of progress, and among their true contemporaries, the living 
savages of Australia, Polynesia, and South Afzica. Here we may 
hope to discover the germ of the metajdiysical sy^ios, those 
results of ignorant inqrdiy that have been carefully preserved from 
age to age. Here have had their birth those cosmologicd ideaa 
whcNSO history we shdl have to trace* ^ 
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The faets derived from these sources may he checked by com- 
parison mth the incipient thought of the child, without, however, 
forgetting that amongst civilised peoples the child is heir to an ac- 
cumulated ioheiitance, and that educationf however slight, sufdces 
to modify the condusions he draws from his impressions. 

liOstly, the intelligence and the habits of animals in lihe wild 
stat^ their feelings and actions towards animate^ and inanimate 
nature, will tlu'ow light bn the attitude of man himself in the 
presence of the universe before* the development of speech and 
reason. 

Whether man bo descended from some remote species of 
antliropoid ape,. or whether he ax>pearcd in the animal kingdom 
xmder a form akin to his present shape, his lowly origin, and the 
infinite sloxvnoss of his upward development, are sufficiently 
attested by the simple fact that there was a time when ho was 
not, and a time, still far removed from the present, when ho 
existed. * 

If the tracing detected by the Abbo Bourgeois on some bones 
of the pliocene tertiary epoch are the oldest vestiges of men, they 
carry us back to an age when he differed in nothing from apes 
able to strike at dose quarters with a stone or a stick. \yitiL 
a keen relish for marrow, he endeavoured to crack bones in order 
to extract it. He fought, ate, slept concealed in a cave, or nestling 
in some leafy tree. His instincts went no further than the point 
of satisfying his hunger and preserving his life. Want alone 
was his guide. Inferior in strength to most animals whence he 
might derive nutriment, he learnt (who will say in how many 
agcsl) triumphantly to employ against them his dextrous hands, 
and Jbhe heavy or sharp objects placed within his reach by his 
prehensile faculty. But what idea did ho at that time form of the 
world and of himsdf ? 

Ho doubt he already distinguisheif the creatures comhig in 
more immediate contact with his se^s, dassifying them in 
various oategories, according as they were good to eat, formidable, 
e8By*tc eaptoie <a kill, and so cm. In tim presence of objects 
which duded the immediate attack of his daws or his teeth, his 
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first impression was one of surprise. Ho indicated them hy the 
various tones of his cries — ^yelping at the smoolih tree he could not 
climb, howling at the moon, hailing the sun with a gladsome 
shout, greeting the night, the rain, and the storm with a plaintive 
wail. Thus began speech and thought.' Such incoherent^mpros* 
sions wbro hound together hy no cons(»chtivo reasoning. The 
germs of the general ideas suggested by impressions ncccssaiily, 
however, vanished, reappeared as in a mist, suddenly conjured 
back hy the immediate shock of some unexpected sensation. 

STevertheless, when his animal wants were satisfied, and his brain 
had leisure to look round from the threshold of his cave on the 
confused picture spread before him, man felt two irrepressible 
and insei)arable certainties arise within him, ho knew not where, 
but still in his personal individimlity, an individuality which he 
defined as vaguely as a hundred generations of metaphysicians 
have since done. These certainties were those of his own 
existence and of beings outside himself — in fact, ftio ego and 
Mthcgo. * 

To the barren speculations of scepticism, and the puerile and 
hair-splitting controversies on the origin of human knowledge, ho 
was an entire stranger. The necessity of incessant action and his 
feebly-developed brain prevented all indulgence in such reveries. 
All his senses convinced him that ho touched and was touched, at 
times rudely enough. The world did not yet present itself to him 
as a whole. For him a mammoth was a mammoth, a man was 
a man, trees and stones were things having certain relations to 
himself, being either useful or injurious to him. Still, a vague 
synthesis already asserted itself, and ho roughly divided the 
universe into two sections — ^himself, and all the rest. But in 
this rest he distinguished imperfectly, or not at all, the animate 
from the inanimate. 

There was hut one stop^from this state to that in which all 
other beings came to regarded either as friendly or hostile 
agencies. And in this very error lay the germ of all subsequent 
metaphysics, of feticism, myths, pantheism, polyihcii^ deisifi, and 
the divine. 
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Anthropomoi^pliism was now bom, and ia fact was for many 
reasons inevitable. Foremost amongst these was man’s complete 
ignorance of the nature of thingei and beings, preventing him from 
distinguishing between intentional actions and indifferent facts. 
■WlTUlKlie stumbled ovot a stone, when tlie Ugjitning fell at 
liis feet, or the rain and hail on his naked body, when the cutting 
winds chilled him or took liis breath, when the sun filled him willi 
joy and light, or scorched Ins skin almost destitute of hair, pain 
and pleasure alike seemed produdbd by the will of stone, lightning, 
rain, and sun, just as were the impressions received by contact 
with animals and his fellows. Thus referring everything to hnn- 
self, ho was unable to imagine any other kind of existence besides 
his own. 

Lastly, his speech itself strengthened the illusion, its various 
inflexions indicating the sensations in whudi object and agent 
were confused. By using words to express the various conditions 
of surrounJlng objects, he necessarily endowed them with his 
own activity. If, for instance, ho possessed a term answering 
to the idea of cutting, he applied it indifferently to his own action 
in cutting a branch or a fruit and to that of ice in cutting his feet. 
Ho said, I cut, it cyis ; and as the first form implied in himself 
the intention of cutting, so the second attributed a like intention 
to the ice. lie moved as did the cloud ; hence the motion of both 
was equally intended. 

It ia needless to multiply instances of such comparisons and 
instinctive metaphors, in order to appreciate their full significance. 
By applying to material things his active and reflective verbs, 
or, at least, their equivalents, he endowed them with life, and 
made them sharers in his humanity. Such is the foundation of 
anthropomorp^m. * 

Man spoke to the enraged beasts, to plants, rivers, rocks, to 
the stars, clouds, and the wind. E?coiving no answer, he re- 
iterated his petitions, entreating the one to spare him, the others to 
continue their favoura. Should his wishes happen to be fulfilled, 
he faheied had been heard j if his supplications were in vain, ho 
imagined his dumb interlocutors refused to hdox his prayer, because 
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they were angry. Gratitude and fear alike led him to offer thanks- 
givings or fresh entreaties, and these were followed by presents 
of such things as would have had most value in his own eyes — 
food, ffoweiB, incense, oven blood and himan victims. 

Observing that certain attitudes, objects, and formulas ^aeemeSf^ 
to inllucnco external wills and actions, siKh things he grouped 
in the categojy of powerful intercessors. Thus began rites, 
amulets, talismans, spells. And, hand in hand with surrounding 
objects and the various aspects* of things, the gods of natural 
religion and of metaphysics, material fetiches and intellectual 
beings were ushered into the world. Notable events in tlie life 
of the individual and of the community, or the places where they 
occurred, acquired a sacred character, were distinguished by some 
hallowed mark. Thus, defeat, victory, birth, death, took their 
place in the crude pantheism of the primitive ages. 

But the discovery of tire was the most important fact in the 
early life of man, a fact intimately associated with the^udimentary 
idea of the world, and of man’s relations with the universe. 
Enthusiasm for the wonderful treasure, its identification with 
the solar flames, the hearth and life associated together, and such- 
like confused associations, the memory of the great discovery kept 
alive by traditional symbols, personification of life all the more 
readily suggested by the fact that it appeared alike in all 
animated beings, belief in the permanence of life in general 
and then of each individual life, a belief strengthened by fancied 
apparitions of the dead and by dreams ; later on, identification of 
the human soul with the divine essence, deathlessness of both^ 
distinction between the perishable body and the incorruptible 
soul, whether restored by death to a common centre, or released 
from the earthly coils in order fo perpetuate its individuality apart 
from everything making up the sum of individuality — such briefly 
is the progressive history 61’ Are on the earth. 

We omit, without overlooking, the myths, the entangled verbal 
meshes which clouded and confused all these ideas more or less 
innate in the artless brain of our first forefathers.* We dre not 
now writing a history of the mythologies, or of xeHgiona. These 
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have no place hero, except as indicating the first traces of philo- 
sophic thought, which, as above seea, has from the first been 
fundamentally anthrojwmorphic and metaphysical, preserving this 
charact er for thousands .of years, in spitcf of the results of expe- 
^Beiic^nd the extremely slow conquests of science. 

Wo also pass ovdl the infiuence secured from the first by 
cunning charlatans, who, by watching over thcb inheritance of 
rites and formulas, claimed to secure the goodwill of the supenor 
powers for mortals. The hierophant, the sorcerer, the metlicine- 
man, the bringer down of rain, the exorcist — ^in a word, the priest 
dates from the cradle of humanity. Hence his paramount interest 
lies in keeping humanity in swaddling clothes, or bringing it back to 
that condition, since the child is above all a religious animal — that 
is, a credulous dupe. 

If to these primordial facts be added the elements of climate, 
bodily wants, the love of offsxiring, the influence of force, beauty, 
fear, wo have a complete picture of human destiny, a 

summary of int^octual development. 

But our business is here with the philosophic conception of 
man and the universe. While man regarded the world as an 
aggi*egate of agencies, favourable or the reverse, speech acquired 
the power of expressing a few general ideas simple as they 
were erroneous. The deities scattered throughout creation were 
grouped in categories, often marshalled in opposing camps. Thus 
arose the genii of fire, the demons of the flood, the woods, 
mountains, and the air. Then came the gods of heaven and 
the earth, of good and evil, associated with light and darl^/iess, 
with rain and droughts, gales and tempests, and endowed by 
the accidents of grammar with form and sox. Endless was the 
diversity of their unions and fanciful combats, over connected 
by some slight current of thought with subjective reality, altogether 
an interminahle dfort of the mind. * 

According as experience, the Industrie, tribal rdations, deten* 
mined the categories of natural objects and of tmu^anUy referring 
evenlB,,tlie*flr8t eefneeptioHS of the mind, ’without being effaced, 
raised above the reach of observatmn to a E^here removed 
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further and further from real life, and gradually became endowed 
with a special sanctity/ Thus all these delusive ideas bccanio 
characterised by sf Isommon quality — the supernatural or the 
divine. And when thieite ter^ in their turn became personified 
they constituted a quintesaonce endowed with all human atCfifl)ute3 
free from all human imperfections. Thus^arose the god of the 
theodicies, whq now stood alone in presence of man whpnce 
ho emanated, and of nature, which moved on indilTcrent to liis 
fictitious laws. The definition of the relations between the three 
terms, God, man, and nature, now formed the idle occupation 
of the philosophers, which, whether mystical or rationalistic, 
wore all alike anthropomorphic. Of these terms, the last two 
have not taken precedence till the i^resent century, but this 
precedence they are destined henceforth to retain unchallenged. 
The first, empty in itself, and no longer answering to anything 
in our scientific age, never began to be doubted till an advanced 
historic epoch, that is to say towards the sixth centur^ before our 
era. Eut the doubt arose too late or too soon : too late, because 
man was no longer capable of shaking off the inherited results 
of an elaborate process, perpetuated throughout liundueds of 
centuries ; too soon, because science, still in the embryonic state, 
was unable to strip chimeras of more than a very limited portion 
of their subjectivity. And yet, by a change of position wliicli 
still prevails, science is called upon to BUi)ply the proofs, the 
onus of which properly falls on metaphysics. It is now, doubtless, 
equal to the task, notwithstanding what may be said to the 
contrary; but for a long time it hod nothing but doubts and 
negation to oppose to a triumphant faith. 

That such has been the onward march of human thought will 
be sufficiently established by t&e summary we propose to make 
in this book of the various philosophic systems. That philosophy, 
in fact, has taken its ris^ in feticist, polytheistic, pantheistic 
anthropomoiphism, in a word, in metaphysics, may easily be 
shown by comparing the present civilised with the savage state. 

In many places, such as Eyzies or La Madeleine, where Sints 
have been discovered, bones have been collected that had been 
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drilled and polished, besides teeth evidently intended to he used 
as necklaces, and specimens of stones foreign to the locality, which 
have been recognised as amulets, fetiches, talismans, and charms, 
rather than simple ornaments. These b^es and teeth were at 
«MMtt^ementocs of successful hunts, emblems of victories, and 
pledges of the favour of the spirits. The burial-places of those 
primitive times reveal both the use of fire and of funereal honours, 
sug^sting a vague behef in a future state. In connection with 
the charred bones are found the arms, the ornaments, and, for 
aught we know, the remains of the friends or slaves of the 
deceased. For what purpose were these objects and companions 
added ? Obviously for the chase, and to enable him to procure 
food in the shadowy hunting-grounds still so familiar to the mind 
of the American Indians. 

These silent witnesses, which it would be a mistake to over- 
look, restore the history of thought in the Middle Ages of the 
quaternary |)criod. Wlien impartially questioned, they tell us that 
man had already instituted at least funereal rites, in commemo- 
ration of the discovery of fire ; that speech, however rudimentary, 
had associated hre with life, justifying the supposition that, like 
lire, life itself may be rekindled in the unknown realms beyond the 
grave. 

Had man advanced beyond this point? Had the dualism of 
human nature been already invented ? One is tempted to believ^ 
so. The phantoms of sleep or of day dreams assumed the form 
of the dead; and these empty shadows, while announcing the 
destruction of the material body, revealed another and more subtle 
essence, which had not been annihilated by death. Incapable of 
amdysing the mechanism of memory, men artlessly believed in 
the survival of a something, an •envelope, or immortal residue. 
At the same time the shades of the dead were different from: 
the later metaphysical conception of •the soul. The distinction 
between the material and immaterial had not yet been thought 
out, requiring, as it does, a refinement of observation beyond the 
reach«of unpractised intellects. Nevertheless man was already on 
the road, that leads to the immatoiaL 
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We have said that the modem savage is physically and 
morally the cont^poi^ of those men of the Stone Age. He 
also has his amtil^fs and fetiches tamed to such profitable account 
by rain-maJcers tod m^cine-men. '^He also believes in the ob- 
jective truth of phantoms. He conjures spirits everywhqrfi i 
the leaves of the trees, in the springs and streams, in all natural 
phenomena. Lubbock, Tylor and tiavellers axe full of accounts at 
once establishing his identity with our forefathers of the age of 
the mammoth and reindeer, an<k showing that his superstitious 
conceptions harmonise with the idea of the universe entertained by 
them. 

If we seek in the various stages of civilisation the traces of 
that mental condition, we shall find them everywhere, for they 
are amongst the most inveterate and indestructible forms of belief. 
Who fails to recognise the amulets and fetiches of former ages 
in the modem rosaries, relics, scapularies, drilled coins, holy water, 
and consecrated oil,, formulas of exorcism, words of eonsecration 
occurring in the liturgies and popular sorcery)* The doctrines 
also still everywhere hold their ground which were already 
implied in the burning of the dead, and the piling of arms, vases, 
ornaments round their bodies. Fire is the minister of sacrifice. 
When it darts from the two rods of the Vedic Arani, and is 
stimulated by clarified butter; when we see it in Eome kept 
alive under pain of death by the vestals, and associated with the 
pomp of the Persian, Jewish, Christian, Mussulman rites, whether 
as a visible deity or a traditional emblem, we can no longer doubt 
that the great mythical event of those remote ages has preserved 
to the present time some trace of its pristine efficacy. 

All anthropomorphic philosophy, and still more the beliefs 
which are the artless expression ef anthropomorphism, are governed 
by the idea of cause,. All those deities scattered by the brain 
of man throughout the universe were created for no otiier ptuposa 
than to answer the question Whyf And they answer it after 
a fashion as dogmatic as it is illusory : illusory, because it is man 
who answers himsdf in them; dogmatici because man is as ignorant 
as they are. 
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Why do I xnoye my arm f man oska himselL Because I will : 
and all is said. Why blows the wind) Why flows the water? 
Why falls the lightning? Be6ause Ihoy will,* or someone has 
wiUcd for them: and again aU is said, wl^^e all the time nothing 
%aHbaon said. For Are have still to explain why man Avills, why 
things should will, and what is will The series of Whys is endless, 
but the dawning intellect is soon satisfied. And so with the child, 
whose first reasoning word is Why? And Avhmi ho is told — 
because (it matters little wha^) — ^because it was so willed by 
God, his feeble mind is satisfied. 

The idea of cause is by science reduced to the objective aiid 
indifferent idea of succession or concomitance.. But by metaphysics 
it is elevated to a subjective entity. Those ^ obscure terms, 
which we may here attempt briefly to explain, returning more 
fully to the subject elsewhere. Carnality is such a vague, inju- 
rious, and barren term, however fruitful* in chimeras, that it 
becomes alhthe more imperative to reduce it to its teal or fanciful 
elements. • 

Cause is a fact or a being, but for which other facts and other 
beings could not exist. Hence the axiom, or rather simple formula 
of a purely superficial observation : There is a cause for everything 
— no effect without a cause.” When wo speak of effect we imply a 
cause, and the axiom teaches nothing, being a mere play of words, 
nothing more haimless at first sight than the proposition : It is 
evident that nothing is produced apart from the conditions of its 
existenee.” But behind the idea of cause there lurks the most 
intense and pertinacious anthropomorphism. It was man Avlj?^ / 
developed the idea, and he inevitably superadded to it the idea of 
A¥ill, of a foreseeing finality, Such a thing exists in order that 
such another may be.” We thus* see that it is no longer the fa&t 
which is the cause, but rather the intention^ that is, the end or 
purpose concealed within the fact. « 

In the first place ; Man is the cause of his acts,” the truth being, 
that in relation to them he is simply the conditio sine qud non. 
^^The fact^of which he is not the cause” (but which, mth a fatal 
^ie^iness, he identifies vdth actions) '*have necessarily for theii 
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cause some being analogous or superior to himself, who reasons and 
wills as he does/’ Here we detect the twofold source of the 
illusion. And so strong is it that it still asserts itself after science 
has shown that man bimself is but a subordinate cause, that 
natural facts are not adions^ and that the causes whence iney* ' 
proceed, the causes of which man is himself a special outcome, 
have no connection with any conscious will such as is the direct 
cause of all true human actions. Hence it is that the metaphysical 
structure rests on a confusion of ideas, an essentially false percep- 
tion. We shall see that the purely superficial idea of will, os a 
human faculty, transformed to an independent and uniyersal cause, 
is the foundation of all rationalistic systems, from Flato to Hart- 
mann, and including Aristotle, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, 
Sehopenhauer, «fec. There is nothing beyond this in the “ type,” 
“pre-established harmony,” “efficient cause,” “self-subsisting,” 

“ idea,” the “ ego identilied with the non-ego,” the “ unconscious.” 
The attribution of volition to extrarhuman causes is, in fact, the 
pivot on which jdl metaphysics turn. 

In the second place comes the proposition; “All outward 
phenomena act either for or against man,” where it is to be observed 
that Uiey do not act at all, that the effects produced on man by 
contact with them in no way concerns them. Yet what do we 
find] From the fancied or misconceived relations of organised 
matter with the surroundings, incipient logic colpcludod that man 
is the centre, the object and end of the universe , and nothing has 
been able to get the better of this puerile induct on ; . “ Everything 
in the world has been devised with a view to ] lan, either for his 
good or to his detriment.” To this general finality have been added 
those of a more specific character. Man, for ins bonce, the end of 
all things, has himself an end '‘assigned to hiii by the Powers 
above. I 

Experience shows that water is composed of, such and such 
elements, and that it flows; that hghtmng is of such and such 
a nature and that it falls; that the hand has nimble Angers 
endowed with the prehensile faculty, and so on. But xeetaphysics, , 
int^reting this series of facts, proclaims that water, l^ti:^g, the 
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hand, are preordained to flow, to fall, to grasp. It fails to perceive 
that this assumed predestination odils nothing to the fact itself, no 
more explaining it than it explains itself. 

It was thought that a whole series of idle *t[ucstions might be cut 
stoit^by constituting cause^ the enigmatical motionless mover 
of Aristotle. But this^irst cause, itself an effect without a cause, 
is a mere paralogism, and a confession of ignorance^ Keason be- 
comes irrational when applied to subjects outside its proviuc(3. 
Beyond the activity peculiar to “conscious beings, logic loses its 
prerogatives; it corresponds only to the concatenation of events 
emanating from a living and thinking organism, endowed with 
sensations and memory. Elsowhert'. it must everywhere give place 
to simple verifications ; and as one of the forms of the animal series, 
comprised and enclosed in the inevitable succession of events, man 
himself forms the foremost study of objective science. But this 
will be seen in its proper place, whore an answer will bo given to 
the preliminaty objection of subjectivity, that the human faculties 
are a condition of tibjectivo science, and that the latter is an out- 
come of anthropomorphism, an association from which it will be 
our endeavour to withdraw it. 

But, howeveif this bo, long before the appearance of philosophy, 
properly so called, and of the general conceptions of the world and 
man, the ideas of intentional causality and finality had taken 
possession of the human mind. Amongst the oldest traces of 
speculative philosophy, we shall have occasion to quote some 
extracts from the sacred records of China, Egypt, Assyria, Persia, 
and India. It will be seen that observation is here still incom- 
plete and superficial, both as regards the outer world, and aU that 
concerns human nature and the conduct of life. Nevertheless, the 
frail foundations on which incipient mtionalism^ built up its cosmo- 
sociology, psychology, and ethics have remained the founda- 
tions of modem metaphysics. Nothing hits been invented , beyond 
the alignments of Indian pantheism and Persian dualism, the 
funm?^ reveries of the Egyptians, the creative God of the Bible, ca 
levied and e:ipui!gat6d by tlxe pietist kings of &e seventh and 
subsequ^t . centuries. There may even be ieas6n to re^t the 
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abandolunent of certain doubts, of certain ingenious theories 
rodected in the Yedic songs, in Homer and Hesiod. 

Thus in the Hig-Veda ” there are some hymns which deify the 
Word, and attribute tfe^ it 'the creation of the gods ; others again 
which regard the gods as successiye inventions. Hesiod reOognisbs 
in the earth ** the ever-finn seat of men and gods.” Homer's con- 
ception of destiny is correct enough, only the two vessels in which 
ho coniines good and evil are left to the caprice of Jupiter. 
In his famous “ Ifekyomanteia ” ho defines very forcibly the 
diircroucc between life and death, afiinning the extremely shadowy 
nature of the manes, into which the blood of the victims alone has 
power to infuse a semblance of life. But none of these ancient 
sages perceived the regularity and independent character of what 
have since been called the natural laws. 


§ 2. — Starting-Point and General Tendency of Philosophy amongst 
the Peoples of Remote Antiquity (from ab(M the Thirtieth 
or Fortieth to the Seventh Century). 

China. — ^Wc cannot say what value is to be attached to the 
dates to which Chinese tradition refers the comiiosition of their 
oldest sacred writings. But this people having lived till the time 
of Buddha in almost total seclusion from Hie rest of the world, no 
importance can be attached to their chronology, and it will suffice 
for us to know that certain writings represent for them their oldest 
mental condition. Amongst these is the “ Y-King,” subsequently 
commented upon, if not re-written, by Confucius. 

According to M. Panthier, the ^‘Y-Hing” (“Book of Trans- 
formations”) consists of two^ texts, one attributed to Fa-bi/3000 
years before the dhristion era), the other composed about the 
twelfth century. As for^ it is possible to interpret writings com- 
posed exclusively of continuous or broken lines, and a doctrine 
enveloped in an ^ithmetioal symbolism, the mythical Pu-hi failed 
to grasp the unity of the world, and stopped diort ^f a binary 
system, of which the two co-ielated terms' are heaven ikd eejrih. 
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lie is anterior to all mythology ; and in the Y-King ”no reference 
is made to spirits, goniii the soul, a Jfijturo life,, or a god, creator, and 
independent of the world. Here tto fetich element is wanting, but 
not the metaphysical, for heaven and earth are regarded as beiiigs. 
!Rc«ii'this we see that fetich words or entities may liave pre- 
coded fetich objects; •and tliat feticism, like the varions . doistic 
forms, is merely a form of a more general crro:i^, that of anthro- 
pomorphism. 

In Fu-hi's eyes heaven is tbs superior power, the intelligent 
providence on which human events depend, and which in this 
world rewards or punishes good and evil deeds. The hieroglyphic 
for heaven represents at once the male principle : motion, energy, 
light, the sun ; while the sign of the earth stands for the female 
principle ; weakness, cold, rest, darkness, the moon, everything, in 
fact, implying inferiority, imperfection, the passive state. 

All things are produced by composition and perish by decom- 
position. By substituting forma for tliinga we get a simple and 
profound conception. The two terms taken together — generation 
and dissolution, existence and nomexistonce — express the changes 
or transformations of all things. 

According to the arithmetical symbolism, apparently a later 
addition, the odd numbers, whose base is a straight line ( — 
heaven, unity, are perfect^ which answers to the dictum : Numcro 
deiia imjpari gaudet The pairs emanating from duality, or the 

broken line (- ), emblem of the earth, are imperfect From 

their various combinations spring beings, the stars, the seasons. 

After the “Y-King,” which is stamped with a remarkablii 
naturalism, there is little to quote beyond the fragment of the 
^‘Shu-King,” of the "Yu” (2200?), composed by Ea-tseu (lllG-^22), 
and pbrvaded by the most childish incoherence. Five great 
dements : water, fire, wood, minerals, earth five active Acuities : 
ieit1itiule> speeds, eighty hearing, thought; eight principks or rules 
of goyenunent j five periodical things : the year, moo% sun, stars, 
andjdaa^tsj cpnstdlatioiis; astronomical numbers; iinpeiial pin- 
nacle brfixejj pivot of sovereign^ ; exominatioii bf doubtful cases 
seven prognostics; observarion of heavenly phenomena^ or, 

0 2 
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astrology /ea and 9ix ii^amities — sucIl are the nine 

divkions\^ pme Dodrin^* 

The Thongv ine the Art of the Chinese, would seem to lack 
perspective. It either lost in endless details unconnected as a 
whole, or else, vioAving everything in a sort of haze, it cease®^ 
grasp the realities. In both cases overythingerctums to the original 
plan, in which^it is either confounded or divided infinitesimally. 
Hence arise two fundan^ental schools, the one positive and moral, 
never leaving the sphere of social delations and the public adminis< 
tration ; and tlie other neglecting the earth and men, the contingent 
and the material, in order to become absorbed in the unity, the 
identity of existence and non-existence ; and which, starting from a 
mystic paiitlieism, arrives at serenity through apathy, at virtue 
through ignorance — ^in a word, at absolute nihilism. The first school, 
essentially utilitarian and useful, is the very soul of China. Its 
principles, adopted by the emperors and lettered classes, have 
regulated the public and private life of the Celestiah Empire for 
two thousand four hundred years. Confucius, its founder, is still 
revered as a beneficent genius in the fifteen hundred temples and 
upwards dedicated to his memory. The second, barren and disas- 
trous though it bo, still finds adherents. It has powerfully 
contributed to the introduction of Buddhism and monasticism. 
M. Panthier is disposed to give it a Western origin, believing that 
its founder, Lao-tseu, brought it fipm India, and he looks on its 
dogmas as opposed to the national genius of the Chinese. But this 
view may well be questioned, judging at least from the popular 
success of this nihilism, and from the rapid spread of Buddhism, 
which, in the midst of apparent differences, presents such striking 
relations with the extatic wisdom on which Lao-tseu rests the 
supreme good. * 

A feature common to both schools and to those derived from 
them is the absence of a cbfinite deity, endowed wi^ distinct mid 
personal attributes. In Chinese, God^ the categoiy%f the divine, 
has no proper name. What Lao-tseu calls the Tm is nothing hut 
a metaphysical principle, the eternal repose, the motionless movers 
indiffierent to everything, whence all things emanate an<t^ whither 
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nil things return, the identity of existence and non-existence. 
Doubtless many of these features yaay apply to tibe god of Par- 
menides or even of Paul ; ’but they never ' constituted a real 
personality. Confucius ia.still further reiliavM from the formulas 
of theologians. He contents himself ; with referring to the con- 
ceptions of the " Y-Ktng,” and accepts the superiority of heaven. 
But his metaphysics themselves remain in a mdimeptary state, his 
chief domain being ethics and the conduct of life. Hor does ho 
trouble himself much VTith the llature and origin of man, taking 
things as they are. 

This is assuredly of itself an original feature, all the more 
remarkable that it seems to belong to the whole Mongolian race of 
Eastern Asia. We shall find amongst tliom fetiches, superstitions 
of every sort, the worship of ancestry, and the liturgical forms im- 
parting to religions their outward character; but we shall find 
amongst them no traces of a deity. 

Lao-tseu Seems to have been bom at the close of the seventh, 
Confucius in the middle of the sixth century. Hence they are the 
contemporaries of Thales, of Anaximander, and of the Ionic school. 
If we have mentioned them here, it is because their teachings have 
taken no port in our development, and because, being unable to 
embrace everything, we shall later on rest satisfied with referring 
to them when treating of pantheism, nihilism, scepticism, proba- 
bilism, and other kindred systems. 

Egypt. — ^Thanks to Young, ChampoUion, and their successors, 
the extreme antiquity of Egypt is now matter of history. It gives 
evidence of a civilisation at once very defective and very refined, 
but far more ancient than that of the Chinese. Three of the great 
pyramids belong to the fortieth century before the Christian era. 

In the days of Cheops, Chephrtn, and Mycerinus, mythology, 
theology, and the liturgy were already established and embodied in. 
a' system ofd^trine. Here as elsewhere the gods are onthropo- 
moipMc psMnifioations, either of material objects: the crocodile, 

, hippopotamus, ox, cat, the Nile, sun, moon, &c.; or of categories of 
pb^mena : jSre, ‘ hght, darkness, drought, heaven and earth; or 
else of human thoughts, good and eviL The^ myths are also, as 
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elsewhen^ borrowed either from analogies between the attributes 
of the gods and the local animals, or from human actions, the 
power of the kings, and often from the family and procreation. 
The belief in a sort of life after death is firmly established. 

[t is probable that in these remote times, that is, long before thd 
traditional deluge, metaphysics had already been much occupied 
mth this pantheon, and funereal illusions had grouped the gods in 
triads, and had arrived at the dualistic conception of a good and 
on evil principle, engaged in an eternal struggle. 

But it is not perhaps surprising to find that there ore absolutely 
no grounds for asserting, ns hfaspero does, that the unity of the 
godhead has been the starting-point of Egyptian phil()SO])hy. lie 
draws all his arguments from the funereal ritual, to which he 
assigns no date, hut the text of which in its present form obviously 
belongs to a relatively recent epoch. 

Tlio very formation of the Pharaonic monarchy implies the 
primitive incoherence of the mytlis. According as th^ accession of 
the various provinces brought about political unity, the gods and 
goddesses made their appearance in the pajitheon. This process is 
rendered aU the more probable that it was the same with other 
nations — the Hebrews, Indians, Greeks and Homans. Hence it is 
impossible to regard as primordial the conception of Nu (Buts, 
Miith), of the ocean of things, of Ammon, issue of a principle at first 
neutral and afterwards considered as female, of Horus, sou of 
Ammon, and, like him, husband of his mother ; and who in his 
turn became the pivot of a similar triad, indehnitoly reproduced in 
a succession of fresh series. Even before the refined mythology, 
much more akin to pantheism than a pure monotheism, must bo 
placed the dualism inseparable from all incipient philosophies : the 
idea of an eternal struggle between day and night, humid warmth 
and barren droughl^ good and evil, represented by Osiris and 
Typhon, by Ammon and Slot, like all the nattoaytf antiquity, 
Egypt has had its myth of tlie Titans, of Onnuzd, olHbiriman, of 
Jehovah, and Sheitan. Without further reflecting on the real 
nature of good and evil, which are merely two different aspects of 
sensation, the I^yptian sages regarded them as primordial, iirecon- 
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cilable facts, antagonistic to cacli other, pervading all natora as 
well as human existence. Henco th6]r natuinlly assigned the office 
of instigators of good and evil to the.diviniiies of heaven and earth, 
of Jay and night. 

They conceived ethics as a summary of " practical xulea, apart 
from all religious phy.osopliy. This is clearly shown by the 
** Prisse’’ ijapyrus, containing the works of Kaqiiinina and Ptaliotep, 
two authors of the third and fifth dynasties, but -vfliich doubtless 
were not committed to writing till the beginning of the twelfth, or 
about the year 2500 n.o. Kaquimna’s moral code and Ptahotep’s 
“ Listructions ” are limited to announcing the utility of science and 
of private virtues, in order to attain salvation by tlio knowledge of 
good. 

But however this be, the gods of Egypt are not forms and 
reduplications of one and the same deity imdcr diverse iianies. 
They are local and scattered elements, the aggregation of which 
suggested the invention and hierarchy of the triads. JN^olUing 
makes this more evident tlian the primacy attributed to Pa, to 
Ptah, Shu, Seb, Osiris, Ammon, Hor, Hapi, each in his turn, 
according to the preponderance of the tribe in wliich tliey had been 
chiefly and independently worshipped. The same holds good in 
the ctise of the goddesses. 

At the same time, the importance of the ritual and its relative 
anthpiity must by no means be undervalued. Besides the super- 
stitious practices, the antiquity of which is confirmed by the oldest 
tombs, it reveals a later system of metaphysics which, while socking 
in such practices a deeper meaning, connects them together in a 
sort of rationalistic synthesis. Masp<iro has ably summed up these 
doctrines, which are quite analogous to those that the genius of 
Tndia^ Persia, and Greece sooner #r later derived from incomplete 
speculations on nature and humanity. Sixteen or eighteen cen- 
turies before our era Egypt had worker} out theories which our pro- 
fessional surtuphysicians stUl regard as the 7ie phis ultra of wisdom. 

Man is composed of an inteUigence {KhiC) connecting him with 
the divine nature, and of a body partaking of the material element, 
sharing in its infirmities. This intelligence, dothed in a 
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0q.btie ia of itself free to roam from wopJ. to world, to act 
on tbo elements, to regulate and fertilise them. In the body it 
renounces tliis transcendent faculty and this fiery quality, which 
would consume its carnal dwelling. It puts on a less perfect 
substance, though stiU divine, Ba, or the soul, and communicates 
with matter through an inferior agent, NiiroUy spirit or breath. 
Tims Ba is the abode of KhUf and Niwou of Ba, while Khut, the 
body, enclosed and the rest, the wliole constituting man, 

Ilody, spirit, soul In^ has in cononon with animals, while intelli- 
gcnco forms his special attribute. 

A stmgglo goes on between the intolligenco and tlio body, scat 
and fomenter of all the passion<«, the s})irit and the soul taking 
part now with the one now with the other. When the intelligence 
triumphs, it aspires to good, and through the material coils antici- 
pat(»8 the (‘ternial splendours. After death the spirit withdraws 
into the soul, the blood congeals, and the body, thus abandoned, 
would bo dissolved unless endowed with a sort of imgiortolity by 
being eiiibalmed The intelligence*, impeccable jpi itself, resumes 
its liuniuous envelope, and becomes a genius or iJaifiwv. The soul 
alone, the hapless Ba, is presented before Osiris- Kent- Ament, snr- 
roumled by the foriy-two members of the jury of the lower regions. 
Accused by its conscience or hrarf, ami by the eviditnee of its life, 
it is cither condemned or acquitted ; the execution of the sentence 
being entrusted to the intelligence, which, armed with the divine 
fii’c, re-enters iho wicked soul, scourges it witli the lash of its sins, 
and consigns it to the fury of the conspiring elements. The con- 
demned soul takes up its abode in some human boily, which it 
tortures, overwhelms with ailments, drives to murder or to mad- 
ness — ^both equally criminal After many centuries, its suffer- 
ings abate, and it undergoes rather receives its second death, 
final annihilation : in which case it will be asked : To what purpose 
the punishment ) 23ut the ^ust soul, admitted to the contemplation 
of the supreme truths, passing from trial to trial, from form to^ 
form, triumphant over evil, that is, over Typhon, who, Proteus-like, 
assumes a thousand shapes, and assimilated to Osiris, accomplishes 
in the fields of Adlu the ceremonies of the mystic labours. It 
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mingles at last wiuh the choir of the gods, and graYitat6s' arpmt^ 
the i)Offect being ; at first with the wondeiing, and finally with 
the ibced deities. It is henceforth a pure intelligence, sees God 
face to face, and is absorbed in llim. And^gain it will be asked : 
To wlidt purpose t Is not this still extinction 1 

In tiuth, all the psychologies, all the theodicies partake of the 
“ Ritual ot the Dead ” as here suniinariscd. All thojr subtlety and 
all their final emptinebS are revealed in it. Without seiious lo^s 
wo might hero conclude the histt>ry of the idealistic, rationalistic, 
pantheistic systems, and the rest of them. Witli but few vari- 
ations, they all harp on the same chord, so chaiachu-istic ib it of 
metaphysics to revolve in the sime vicious ckcle, to tramp and 
never make a step in advance ! Ihit reality will ever protc bi 
against such chimeras, and this is the true lesson to be domed 
from this abstract of human eiTors. llthiiid the triumphant chuiioi 
of metaphysics a voice is ever raised, a voice that bays; ‘‘Ihy 
victory is a dream — ^thy pride a snare ! ” 

A hymn quoted by Erugsch shoivs plainly enough that Egypt 
scarcely believed in the scholabiicism of its teachcis. This 
higgling with death did not blind it to the eternal sleep of the 
A/na7it, and to Uie emptiness of those incorporeal forms which 
**no longer re(^|niso father and mother, and whose heart is no 
longer touched for wife and children.” They depart to a god 
whose name is ^'All-death,” who little heeds gods or men, gi‘eat 
and little being all equal for him. Jiut the infatuated ones did 
not t^less continuo to follow the chimera of justice beyond the 
They persisted in defending ilieir f.iir name ; they advanced 
■'TOwards Osiris, crying out; I am pure ! I am pure ! I am pure ! ” 
The finer portions of the “ Book of the Dead” (ch. xxxv.. Love 
of our Neighbour) give proof of a very lofty mental state, and 
iEJgypt might bo said to have arrived, three thousand years before 
our eta, at the dialectics of Thomas* Aquinas and the dreary 
mysticism of the ** Imitation of Christ" But it could go no farther. 
Science did not touch it with her magic waud, and all the springs 
of action have remained for ever broken in this mummified people 
after an embsSmment of six thousand years. ^ • 
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The fate of Egypt seryea to teach the nbstracteis of <iTiint- 
essences that the most xehnod nationalism, the most abstruse 
mysticism, can contribute nothing towards the vitality of nations. 
This vitality is olsewhore to bo sought — in the real knowledge and 
profitable use of the centre whence man has sprung, where he 
dwells, whitlier he returns. The scienco of Egypt never suc- 
ceeded in Tilling above a certain astrological astronomy, nice 
mathematical speculations, ingenious industrial processes. It has 
passed by the world without knowing it. Its by no means in- 
considerable influence has not failed to bo injurious both to the 
genius of Greece and to the energetic spirit of the Romans. 

CHALn^.\, Assyria, Semitism. — Chalda*a, and its lieir, Assyria, 
to which the Phamiciana and the Hebrews were indebted for 
their first education, form another group that reached a certain 
brilliant civilisation, and a science whose importance has been 
greatly exaggerated, though scarcely smpassed by any other nation 
of antiquity. • 

The Chaldacaiis claimed a fabulous antiquity of 691,200 years 
before the deluge of Xisuthros. Eor us it is enough that certain 
inscriptions, collected in the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
appear to be anterior to the year 2300 before^ur era. Those 
ancient records, and many others, bringing us do*^ to the Persian 
period (sixth century), reveal extremely complex religious and 
cosmological ideas, developed out of the most heterogeneous 
elements, resulting in a chaos all the more difficult to reduce 
to order, inasmuch as the Egyptian and Persian mythologies have 
at various epochs superadded their contingent of fictions and philo- 
sophic conceptions. 

The reader is referred to Masp6ro’s ^*Histoire Ancieime des 
Temples do TOrient ” for the legendary or real history of Chaldsea 
in the south, of Elam in the east, and of Assyria in &e north and 
west. Eocent discoveries have justified MM. Oppert and Lenor- 
manjb in*concludmg that the Sumerians and Accadians, two people 
named Turanians," for want of a better tenn, introduced into 
Babylonia a language, a writing system, and myths, partly adopted 
by another face, 'that of tibie Eu^te^ dwelling on the shores of 
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the Persian Gulf and of eastern Arahi% apparently the ftrst ad- 
vanced wave of the ISemltos. J<ater on^ on the noitli and west^ 
other Semites, the Assyrians, who had settled in the middle 
Euphrates and Tigris, suporadded their traditions and their gods 
to the Chaldsoan pantheon, already complicated by the conceptions 
of three peoples blended in one. But whilo accepting the arts, the 
writing system, and tenets of the Chaldiuans, tlio Assyrians })rG- 
servod and caused ultimately to x>revail their own purely Semitic 
speech. * 

The bilingual inscriptions throw some light on the intellectual 
dovclopnient of the Proto-Chaldreans, Accads, and Sumerians, 
mixed with Knsliites. But wo are very far from possossiug the 
monuments of the ijrimitive thought cither of these Proto-Chal- 
damans or of these Assyrians. The gods of the vaiions tribes, 
doubtless after long leading an independent existence in a veiy 
ordinary and natural incoherence, appear already grouped in tiiad.* 
and in hicrafehies, though still of a shifting character, at one time 
under a male rulfer or celestial d(»ity, at another associated with 
the humid principle, sometimes neutml, but more frequently per- 
sonified by goddesses who entered by capricious unions into the 
family of the gods, masters of the heavens. At the bottom 
of all is again seen the stru^le, or at least the rivalry of lh(^ 
two irreducible principles — tliat is, irreducible in metaphysics — 
which ever recur under different names oven in anonotheism itself. 

It would be iihpossible to refuse to the suxaremo gods of 
Ghaldsea, An and the fish Oanties, of Babylonia, II n (the BildicaJ 
JS?7 ; Balhilu « the city or gate of IIu), of Assyria (Amir and 
Nimrod), the metaphorical and material origin claimed for Sin 
{Lvnus, the male principle of the X«/ia»moon), for Samas (the 
sun), Bill, (the atmosphere), the mdcical divinities, such as Adai 
(iatum), Marduk (Juxaiter), Nenjal (Mars), Naha (Mercury), 
I^ar (Venus), AMimun and KimmfB (constellations), or oven 
Lagamar, Binnkay and Marta, the West, Shadu^ the East, Bet 
aura, fire, Serakh, the harvests, &c. All are objects, phenomena, 
or series of <acts personified, transformed to personal deities, and 
endowed with attributes borrowed flcom tirenr original nature 
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WMi them are associated izitemediato powers, such as 276?, perhaps 
ail old name for the sun, charged with the functions of the Word 
(Aoyoff), Nualiy or Providence, Lcsides companions representing 
their feminine aspect., and their allianco with the humid and 
earthly principle, of which presently. In fact, Analh, Anit, and 
Anuiiis, the consort of Ann ; Belit and JVIylitta, wife of Bel ; 
Aateia, corresponding peihaps to tho male Assur, were confounded 
with tho great goddess Earth or Venus ; Star, Astavto, called also 
Zarpanit, wife of all the gods, mother of all beings, in whom is 
centred tho gross philosophy of those wanton peoples, the pivot of 
their worship, the princip»il object of Assyio-Chald*can veneration. 

It is no doubt true that aU peoples have been struck by tho 
liaraniount fact assocLited with tho perpetuity of life, and gene- 
ration, with aU its main and special features, has supplied all 
religions with myths, embleinaiic ceremonies endless allusions. 
INor could it be otherwise, gods and godd(‘sscs lieing tlicmsclvcs 
nothing but man, woman, and chihl, transformed amt substituted, 
with all their ideas, their reason, folly, and ^passions, for the 
various aspects of reality. But anthropomorpliibm has never be- 
trayed its true cliaracter more cynically than in tho Assyrian and 
Choldccan pantheons, lloro tho popular imagination is no longer 
entertained by tho nobler qualities of tho braidf or of what is 
called tho heart. Hero wo have nothing hut tho lewd animal 
appetite, fecundity pure and simple, without lovo or virtue, the 
prolific energy and its organs. Man, heaven, the deity himself, is 
nothing hut a iHiallua ; woman, tlie girl, tho mother, nothing but 
a humid Every rock, tower, or hill, is made to symholiso 

the male ; every gorge, spring, grassy morass, is identified with 
tlio female. The king of the gods is a Hermes, the queen a 
Barathrum.* • 

Tho state of mind revealed by such a conception of the univei|e 
obviously corresponds to a social condition which our races have 
never known, or have rapidly passed through, a long period of 
polyandria, in which the mothet was tho centre and only bond 

* On the phallio and chthonio worship the reader consult Jules 
Bhi^sao’s ** Oiigines de la Beligicn.” 
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of the family, in which paternity was ttibordinated to maternity. 
However monstrous such an asrangcnient Utay now seem to us, its 
rahion (V^tre is not far to seek. It has left its traces evou in 
the modem European codes, which refuse t^ the natural child the 
right to inquire into its paternity. Before the institution of 
marriage, apart from th(^ conventional and consecrated monogamous 
union, there were none but natural offspring and ^mothers, the 
father being uncertain. Hence, tho foremost deity was Istar, who 
remained tho piincipal divinity of tho Chaldtenns and their suc- 
('essors. It was in vain that the celestial and sidereal gods were 
concentrated or subtilised into one supremo being. Ann could 
do notliing without Anit ; Bel was fain to conform himself to the 
sensual liturgy of Mylitta; Ormmsd himself was unable to suppress 
her. Hence, human sacrifices, talismans, magic formulas, at once 
innumerable and ridiculous, while no pr.ictice was so hallowed and 
efficacious as prostitution. 

Herodotus Jbeheld tho system so to say in working order, and 
has left us a vivid^pictiire of it lie could scarcely feel surprised 
by the rites of Anaitis; for, if lio was unacquainted with tho 
orgies accompanying tho worship of Siva in India, and the female 
mysteries, celebrated with closed doors in tho colls of the temple of 
Javob, on Sion, Greece and Asia Minor offered numerous analogous 
examples. Tho Indian mother, Cyhele, tho great goddess, and 
Aphrodite were but other names for the Bal)ylonian Tstor, and tho 
Afitarte of Phoenicia. Bound about their sanctuariei^ which would 
nowadays he called by a very different mime, the sacred groves 
were tho scone of religious orgies, regarded as a homage paid 
to fecundity and tho generative powers. The Chaldmans and 
the Somites let loose on tho West those wanton rites, tho intoxi- 
cation of the senses, and, by a natuwd transposition, mystic ecstasy. 
Although it is at present fashionable to attribute to them the 
origin of the Hellenic arts, sciences, amk civilisation, the evils for 
which we are indebted to them largely outweigh the services they 
may have rendered. 

It is not to be supposed that the religious aberrations of the 
Chsldseans are^foreign to the history of philosophy. They proceed 
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in tlie iii&t instance from a metaphysical conception, since they 
converted a human or rather auiimd action, peculiar to living 
organisms, into the law and cause of all nature, j^or^do they 
sot aside any of the f consequences of antliroponiorphism. They 
even produce it quite as logically as more noble doctrines might. 
They virtually and do facto contain the whole polytheistic, pan- 
theistic, and monotheistic series, all the revelations and atono- 
meuts, all the diialistic theories of good and evil, the beliefs in 
a resurrection and justice beyond the giuve. 

The immortality of the soul had given rise amongst the 
Chaldasans to various legends and epop(*cs. Istar had a temple 
at Borsippa, conix)osed of three sanctuaries — those of the soul, of 
life, and of the living soul ” (/. Opperf). Xisuthros, like Eomulus, 
bad been earned up after the deluge ; and, without passing through 
death, had been admitted to eternal life amongst the gods. The 
region of AruRn (Lcind of gold), towards the northern parts, was 
regarded as the abode of the dead. • 

A curious text describes the descent of Tbtar to>the lower regions, 
whore is detained her son, Turzi (a Thammuz, or Adonis). Hero 
Istar presents herself os the daughter of Iawhs (Sin), and goddess 
of war. Two Ibtars, those of Nineveh and Arhela, would appear to 
have been joined together, and ermfused in the same epic fiction. 
Istar is spoiled and confined by AUat, goddess of hell. But after 
the enforced combat between the upper and lower world, between 
Light and Darkness, she is released by the messenger of Samas and 
of Sin, of Uio moon-god and the sun-god. 

The oldest portions of the Bible ore obviously indebted to 
Clioldsea and Assyria for its twofold conception of the world and 
of human lifd, at leas^ present if not the future; for it is 
doubtful whether the Jews evte dreamt of the immortality of the 
soul or spirit, that is breath, as they called it. But notwithstaud- 
ing the contradictions, suggesting imperfect fusion of the legends, 
the dearness of a text written in a historic period (some time 
^between the tenth and fifth centuries), impart a oonsidmble value 
to the theories of Genesis. They may be regarded ys the faithful 
ffscpmaasiot the Judfeo-ArameeaxL belie& prevdent a short time 
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before the age of David and Saigon. The norrovr and jejune 
mind of the Jews has simplified the incoherent ideas of the cos> 
mogonics in which the traditions of the Sumerians, Elamites, 
Kushites, and Assyrians were mingled coufneedly together. 

We are all familiar with the first chapters of Genesis, alrea<ly 
strongly marked as they are with the dualistic and monotheistic 
conce])tions, aud in which the traces of the previous naturalism and 
polythcisui betray themselves only in a few isolated expressions. 
There is no occasion to discuss the cosmogony that has reached us 
under the name of Moses. Taken as a whole it is a theory re- 
markable alike for its distinctness, and for a certain approximate 
appearance of truth, but which is beyond the scope of science. It 
has merely a historic value, such as that of the accounts regarding 
the geographical distribution of the pcoph^s of antiquity. 

The creator, at one time the gods {EloUhri)^ at another God {Elj 
Jehovah), whoso breath moves on the face of the waters, is rather a 
demioiirgos vho shapes, for chaos (fohiirhohn) preceded order. 

The formation of man and woman is a nursery fable, pleasantly 
introduced into the picture of Eden, that mythical garden of the 
Golden Age, already familiar to the imagination of the Greeks, and 
which, like so many other legends, comes directly from Persia, 

The tree of good and evil, the fable of the serpent and of 
Satan, the notorious dogma of the fall, which has played such a 
fatal part in the subsequent development, the curse launched 
against science and work, and already containing in gonii the 
famous words : ‘^Iflessed the poor in sphit,” and “the lily of the 
fiidds, which toils not neither does it spin,” are all so many idle 
explanations of what is called the problem of good and evil, so 
simple to the modem scientific mind. It is needless to point out 
that naught is good or evil in itsolff but only in its relation to man. 
This alternative is but one of the general characters of sensation^ 
and one of the consequences of physical^ moral, and social life. 

On the relations of with the national God (Jehovah) raised 
to ihe position of sole and universal deity, the Jewish doctrine is 
neither ivnf less contradictory and (diildiBh than all other 
metaphysical theories. On the one hand, Jehovah is all-powerful ; 
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on tho other, man is endowed with absolute free-will — ^two utterly 
irreconcilable propositions. Besides, the human reason remains 
incapable of understanding the motives of a providence which 
kills and vivifies, rains^ blows, and thunders at its ideasure. Hence 
this reason has but tivo n^fuges, doubt and faith ; the mingling of 
whicli is the leading feature of the extremely remarkable and no 
less beautiful Book of Job. Scepticism Avill acquire the ascendant 
in Keclesia'jte^, but many ages later, say about the third or second 
century before our era. Faith inspires and upholds the prophets. 
Between the two, supcistition in all its forms never ceases to linger 
in the Jewish thought, and from the liiyU of Israel and 

Samaria, whither it Lis taken refuge, it makes constant irruptions 
into the narrow domain of Jutlah. 

Is it neceshary to add that the absolutely rudimentary philosophic 
system of the Hebrews is on much the same level as the most 
vaunted and refined monotheistic doctrines 1 We everywhere meet 
with analogous cosmogonies and ethics, either independent of the 
Bible, or based on a long biblical education. There is nothing, 
except perhaps the summary proceedings of Eevelations, that has 
not been either spontaneously adopted or invented by every 
founder of a religion, and that does not moro or loss visibly affect 
every mtionaUstio system. But in as much as the Bible has, by a 
singular fatality, become the foundation of all instruction, and the 
tyrannical auxiliary of Western thought, we shall have constantly 
to roveit to this brief survey. 

The Indo-Eubopban ob Aryan R vobs ; Tfis Abtas op India. — 
At lost wc reach regions more familiar to our intellectual habits, 
and returning, as it were, to our own domain, we gather in the 
Vedas and the Avesta, in Homer and Hesiod, the elem^ts of 
Aryan thought. Our true spiriliiual forefathers seem early and of 
themselves to have arrived at a superior level They appear on the 
scene of the world later than the !^;yptians, the Sumexo-Chaldcsans, 
the Chinese and the Semites of Mesopotaima, since they subdued 
and finally replaced tlmm in the onward march of humanity. But 
isolated at first on the upland valleys, of the Great P«ynir, between 
Hie Tapiartea and the Hinda-*Kaah, before their mi^tionB towards 
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the south and west, they were not materially influenced by the 
races separated from them by lofty ranges and vast deserts. Their 
pastoral tribes were freely developed, imbued from the first with 
an uprightness of mind, even in error, which was foreign, especially 
to the Turano-Semites. 

Amongst them the family seems to have been more rapidly consti- 
tuted, and on a more hojilthy basis than along the marghy shores of 
the Persian Gulf. Their oldest books have preserved no trace of 
the polyondrian state in which wdman was the only bond of the 
family, and which by Lennan, Pachofen, and Baissac, has been, 
regarded as the origin of all human societies. If these gross con- 
ceptions ever found any real application in Greece and Italy, they 
must have been introduced by alien ethnical elements already 
settled there before the arrival of the Aryans. The Indo-European 
mind was untainted by those phallic imaginations, those cults 
based on the worship of female tind terrestrial fecundity, on the 
supremacy of humid principle, on the deification of the sexual 
organs, and of low animal obscenity. It doubtless ])orrowed them 
in subsequent ages, but if it was not unfamiliar with the inevitable 
metaphors that gave rise to this simple and debased symbolism^ 
it derived therefrom myths of a secondary order only, or else com- 
parisons full of nobility and poetry. 

Ever prone to admire the great phenomena of nature, the Aryan 
mind at first celebrated them witlx hymns in which anthropo- 
morphism appears merely as a transparent veil. Personality did 
not enter into the impalpable body of the gods, the moral and 
human attributes were not associated with the figures of Dyaus, 
Varuna, Agni, Indra, Mitra, Aryaraan, until the gradually obscured 
metaphors bocamo transformed to historic myths, when the identi 
fication of the terrestrial fire and the domestic hearth with the 
solar, heavenly, divine light, brought about a specious confusion 
between the hhman soul and the universal energy, between life 
and motion. 

The hynms ooUected in the Big^-Yeda, wees fox the most 
port composed ju the Sapta-Sindhu (the Panjab), amidst the seven 
eastern t^butaries of the Indus, while the Aryan conquerors were 
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slowly descending towards the Ganges and the great peninsula. 
They are not the common property of aU the race that has civilised 
Western Asia, Europe, and America. They are in fact posterior to 
the great separation 6f the Aryan peoples and tongues; nor is the 
language in which they are composed the source whence sprang 
the various Teutonic, SLivonic, Italo-IIelfenic, Eranian hraiKjlies, 
although it Ms remained more faithful to that common mother- 
tongue. It is already Sanskrit, an individual form of 
ricldy endowed and firmly constituted — ^the oldest record of Aryan 
speech. JSTo in8crix)tion, no other text dates farther hack. Already 
taught jmd expounded, already regjirdcd as sacred hooks hofore the 
eighth century, tlieir composition anil oral recitation must he referred 
to some period hetweeu tlie fifteenth and ninth century before our 
era. The idea exxnessed in the Vedas, the myths therein elaborated, 
although alrea<ly assuming a national form, none the less contain 
all the philosopluc and religious elements carried away on their 
migrations hy the kindred peoxdcs. In them is found the echo of 
Aryan thought, not m its most primitive form, hut in that which 
it had assumed in an extremely remote epoch, before the separation 
of the Indo-European tongues. 

There can ho no doubt that the social, moral, and intellectual 
state represented hy the Vedas is to a groat extent anterior to the 
more metaphysical theories of the Avesia, the confused superstitions 
of the Kelts, Teutons, and Slavs, as well as to the cosmogonies of 
the Greeks and Latins, notwithstanding the extremely analogous 
character of these latter. It differs essentially from tho Semitic 
conceptions, in which from the remotest antiquity the tendency is 
clearly felt for a blind faith in a creative and providential power, 
alike inexplicable and irresistible. In it is revealed an aspiration 
peculiar to tho Aryan genius, towards natnralistio panthebm, com- 
patible with observation^ and science, that is to say, with progress ; 
while we here and there detect a clear understanding of tho illu<* 
sions whence sprang the gods. Through the want of experieuot^ 
the efforts of the imagination indulging in subtle reveries, the 
mixture of races resulting from conquest^ the aupetstitioDa* borrowed 
'from Strangers, and innumerable other eomplioate coid complicating 
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circumstances doubtless diverted ^tbijs. clear intelligence to poly- 
theistic and metaphysical combinations. Doubtdes^ the simple 
metaphors characteristic f^l^tlvs ancient Vedic poajry/losing their 
transparency, became obscured in tho. Brahfiianio- triads,- in the 
systems associated with Vishnu and Siva. - But if Versnpprcss in 
thought all subsequent* development and all- deviations, keeping 
strictly to the Big, wo shall find the Aryan mind feur thousand 
years ago nearer to the modem ideal tlian all t]he religions and 
philosophies it gave rise to, and consequently stiU ' snore so than 
the doctrines of Semitic origin, such as Christianity and Islam. The 
immense interval separating us from it might almost .ho overlooked, 
in which case we might pass without too violent a transition 
directly and easily from the Veda to the age of criticism and science, 
just as wo pass without difficulty, and in a moment, from the most 
imaginative poetry to the strictest observation of the real world. 

The Vedic or Aryan religion, in which were summed up the 
first relations*established by language aud reason between the 
human intellect and the outward world, contains no silly mysteries, 
no preposterous dogmas, no abstruse entities. No doubt it is ruled 
by anthropomorphism, but it admits the objective and concrete 
existence of the natural phenomena. It hovers over the universe 
like a gossamer veil, adorning its various aspects, or like a shadow 
toning the picture. 

The notion of heaven and earth, the great parents of the world, 
journeying together, and ever young, seems to have preceded all 
other g^eial ideas. The invention of this fundamental pair was 
the first intellectual effort to connect together all partial obser- 
vations and give unity to the complexity of things. But earth 
being better known and subjected toiour more immediate influence, 
Was soon relegated to the second place, with the rivers, springs, 
and mountains; and Greek my thology ^oems to date from this 
period,' of which it retained the impress. The majmity of the 
gods wm!e henceforth grouped iu heaven — ^the vague expanse, the 
boundless space nSmed Vmrana (Ouranos). Here free scope was 
to^e .winds fmd stmmis, to Vi^ni* In<lxa» Hudra, the Maruts, 

. " •' .■ i' D'2 
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knowledge of 'the ocean), the sources of the rivers, the apsardsy or 
nymphs. Here revolved, contended, darted their hery rays, the 
sun (surya), the moon, with aurora (the dawn) and twilight, tlie 
rainbow, lightning, ahd the stars ; whence sprang the general idea 
of fire and light, of Agni, Mitra, Aryaman, &c. All these beings,, 
whether concrete or abstract, were naturaMy endowed with quasi- 
huiiian qualities and intentions, cloUied with attributes cor- 
responding to deeds and mythical adventures. They presided 
over the dispensation of good an<I evil in life; they were approached 
with prayer, homages, and olferings, provided by duly appointed 
intermediate agents. Prayer itself, and its instrument, speech, 
were deified as powerful intercessors, as were also such accessories 
as the sacrificial stream. Soma, the sacred fire, the Arani that 
produced it, and that plays a leading part in the symbolism of this 
religion. 

The struggles of wind and storms, of the sun and the clouds, of 
light and darkness, a struggle compared with the ancient combats 
for the possession of cows and springs, ah(f complicated by a 
thousand incidents borrowed from the wars on earth ; the various 
aspects of the atmosphere, the hours and the seasons, gave rise to 
a crowd of allegories scattered throughout the universe — ^the myths 
of the Titans, of Aurora, and the entire theogony. The victory of 
the principle of light, Dyaus, Varuna, Indra, Agni, &c., was sung 
with a marvellous wealth of expression ; and the greater part of 
these legends were transmitted from community to community, 
from tribe to tribe, even after the increase of population began to 
set the multitudes in motion. It was thus that the fall of the 
chariot of Aurora in the Hyphasus, a Vedic metaphor invented or 
revived when the Indo-Aryas«wero already migrating in the Pan jab, 
passed on to the Danai and lonians, and served as the theme for 
the fable of Phaeton; ai]4 so with innumerable solar myths. • 

The gods were still at this period nothing more than figurative 
^ expressions, endowed by man with his life. The great name itself 
, (Dyaus, Zeus, Jovis, Dius) meant nothing more tban^'day, light, 
;the bright ether: div still living in the Latin ddr^» Light, the 
aupceme good, readily identified with pow^, Wealth, proemarive 
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force (but not creative ex mMo), became the attribute of all im- 
portant beings both in heaven and on earth, ^hus the rich man, 
the king, acquired as many ^claims to the title of ieva ^(illustrious) 
as the celestial genii themiolves. ^ . • • 

By constantly distinguialiing and perwnifying all the phenomena 
and forms attracting tbpir young eyes aiid mpeffcct intelligence, 
our fathers feared lest all things might ultimately become endlessly 
subtilised and vanish in dust. The conception of heaven and eai-th, 
as the first stage ; that of the struggle between the powers of day 
and the demons of darkness, as the second, no longer satisfied their 
pliilosophy. They early endeavoured, though doubtless after the 
separation of the tongues, and when already settled on the Ganges, to 
connect in one vast synthesis all that had been decomposed by 
their young analytic powers. By the side of countless divine 
family groups they placed a sublime abstraction of all concrete 
matter, Aditi^ the eternal essence, coextensive in its immensity 
with aU thateexisted or could exist. Heaven and earth, men and 
gods, thus became •portions of Aditi ; for Aditi is what has been, 
what is, and what will be. Such is the third stage ; and it may be 
a^ed : What is still wanting to this sublime formula, to this true 
and poetic edifice, built up by dawning reflection? An efficient 
artif ex ? But this is found in human intelligence. 

The idea of a universal father, of a supreme master, though 
not alone and without rivals, an idea vaguely suggested by the 
example itself of the Aryan family, already monogamous and 
based on paternity, is not developed till later on. Although this 
logical worship of what constitutes our greatness — ^personality and 
volitlon-*-i8 the ultimate result of anthropomorphism, it is doubtful 
whether they practised it before the separation of the Aryan 
tongues. It comes to the surface *only in the most recent Yedic 
hymns, in which the nature of the supreme essence, of the first 
metaphysical cause, is still nothing Aore than the subject of 
questions that remain unanswered. Brahma, one of, its names, 
•and which seems derived £com Brahman — sprayer that first evoked 
ohd then <^ted the gods— a simple form of Agni, the mediator, 
io fdtog^er Sa Indian cmeeption. He is son of Meditation, 
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and the mark of the ruling sacerdotal caste, of the Brahmans or 
l)riest«», of those who uttered the sacred words. 

Here is, amongst others, a famous hymH, in which, doubtless, 
ocems one of the ea|;;Iiv>ht instances of metaphysical speculation on 
the supremo cause, Pammatma, the primeval breath, the soul of the 
universe : , 

‘•TJien was neither the visible nor the invisible. "No upper 
region, no etlior, no heaven. Wliere. was this envelope ? In what 
bed was the lloodi WheK* the 'depths of the air? 

111 ere was no death, no dcathlessness ; no herald of night and 
day. 7/e alone breathed, producing no breath, wrapped in self. 
Nought hut lie exist od. 

“Ill the beginning ilarkiiesa was shrouded in darkness; water 
was Mi.d of motion; all tilings were co-iningled. The Being 
ropo^^evl on the bosom of this chaos, and the Orcai Whole was 
horn in virtue of his piety. 

“ In the hegiuning love w.ia in him, and from his ^breath sprang 
the first seed. The sages, by the work of intolligenco, compassed 
tbe union of tbe real and Uio .apparent being. 

“Who knows these things? Who can tell them? Whence 
came heings? This creation? — ^who knows how it exists?" 
(Laiiglois, Lecture vil hymn 10.) 

IIor«* wo have metaphysics arrived at a stage beyond which they 
never made a furlh(u* step. 

The Aryan worship, although soon mingled with superstition, 
doo'. not seem to have been originally addressed to definite deities. 
Dyaus Vaiuna, Thdra, Agui, all alike, wore invited to the sacrifice. 
With tbe exception of the famous and solemn Agvamedha, or 
“sacrifice of the liOTse,*^ with the meaning of which we are scarcely 
concerned here, and apart from the minute formulas of the htuigy, 
there may be recognised in the fundamental ceremony three equally 
intcTCbting features, whoso combination constitutes a genuine pbilo* 
Sophy of a very high order. First comes the commemoration of 
the ^scoveiy of fire ; then the metaphorical identification of the 
birth of fire with the hirth of man; lastly, the souvenir of ancestry 
admitted to divine honours under 11m name otpifria, fatibiaTs, manes.. 
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Xot that the idea of a life beyond Uie grave vras all at once clearly 
developed. So for from this being t’he ease, death was looked on 
us a dismal state ; and dne of the most fervent prayets addressed 
to Yoruna ran : Keep ns from the earthlj^ house ; prolong our 
life !” But we shall see that the symbolisiu of thisVeiriitp, aided 
by the very love of life« itself, and by the belief in the reality of 
dreams and ]>hantoms, may have been able, gradifaQy, io suggest 
a belief in the immortality of the soul, while str0!i^hening it by 
specious arguments. • 

Ai> regards the commemoration of iiTO, creator of'tlie domestic 
health, of the family, of society, and tlie imlustrics, itbeems to recall 
by the very name of Bhrg^i, the legendary person who instituted 
the sacrifice. The root hJny (himj) means to cook or hftlie. 

For the 'Aryas, often witnesses of sudden conflagrations in their 
vast forests, or of fires kindled by lightning, as well as of the 
beneficent cficcta of the solar heat, fire is something confined in 
material thirds, whence it springs by friction. Hence two pieces 
of wood, one piorccul with a hole, tho other sliarpened, become the 
indtruments of the sacrifice. Tho hole ib made at the point of contact 
of two cross 8^ick<?. The priest causes the stake to lotato violently 
in tho cavity, which is tho matrix, or mother of the nrant, or 
sacred fire. Tho flame thus produced is fed with clarified butter, 
and with a fermented fluid extracted from tho bitter swallow-root, 
or sSma (from aoUf to beget). It then leaps heavenwards, hailed 
with hymns of thanksgiving, it is Ayniy tho young god, whose 
growth is instantaneous, and whoso flaming mouth bears to the 
gods the homage of mortals. The close relation between tho pro- 
duction of fire and the procreative act is at once felt. But this 
vague representation of sexual union docs not load the Aryan mind 
to the gross practices of tho Somite worshippers of teirestrial 
fecundity. By giving the pre-eminence to the fiery over tho 
^humid principle it rises to the dignity of a cosmogonous symbol 
From the Aryan sacrifice flows the theory that the modem 
Qetmons would call monistic. The life circulating in all bemgsf, 
the reproductive power ensuring the permanence of species, is 
entirely centred in the igneous principle. lire becomes identified 
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with the active lights with life; it is the consort of maideiis, the 
fertiliser, the intermediate agency between all forms, the preserver 
of iffe, the emblem of immortality. But for it the world would 
not be; hence it isiat once all things — ^the soul of Aditi, the 
eternal, the infinite^ the artifex evoked by the meditations of the 
sages. Light, motion, life, such are the three ineifable names of 
the supreme yrorker. What more sublime, or nearer to the truth 
than these terms, when stripped of their mystic sense? Doubtless 
the confusion of these ideas was* the very source of monistic error. 
It caused life, the special condition of certain organisms, to be 
extended to all things indifferently, whence came the monads, 
pantheism, and deism. Yet it still remains the purest expression 
of anthropomoiphism reduced to its own forces, and deprived of 
the aid of all positive science. And the Aryan genius had dis- 
covered it upwards of twenty centuries before our era. Later on, 
it passed beyond that naturalistic mysticism, and in India, rather 
than elsewhere, arrived at the conception of the purely abstract 
and metaphysical being — Brahma. • 

The fire myths were spread with ^the Aiyas throughout all the 
regions civilised by theml But everywhere except atoongst the 
Persians, the deep meaning of this symbolism was obscured. There 
remain nothing but mere fragments of the whole doctrine in the 
legends of Prometheus, who may be Montified with Prawawf/ea, 
by whom the stake of the ArUni is turned, of Hephaistos, of 
Yulcan (Ullca^ the sacred brand of lightning or of the sacrifice), 
of Estia, or Vesta, The theory had evidently not been yet fully 
worked out, when the Indo-European groups lost, sight of the 
cradle of their race. . . 

Aiyas of Bactrianu> wl^o conquered Persia, and supplanted 
the Assyro-Chaldesans between the Indus and the .^Igean, lived 
for a protracted period fii<|e by side witii tlm Aryas of India, in the 
neighbourhood of their primitive home. Th^ language; nc&t to 
Sanskrit, has xemahied most' faithful to the ooinmon ty]^„ and 
there can be no ddubt ^t they , pressed for centuries the deposit 
the anoint m^^hs, and of the do<itrmes eui^BS^rng thenir 
the bent ‘of their ajr^idy fh^htfuJ end; 
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and their special developxnent led them to create a religion of their 
own^ the soHsalled Maz^eism, they based it on the symbolism of 
fire^ and on the general myth most closely bearing on it, oh the 
struggle between light and darkness, goqd and evil, Ormuzd 
{Ahuramaada) and Ahriman {Anromainyxus)^ the ever vanquishing 
and ever vanquished^ • The conception of ZervSn-Akeroyn, time, 
space, destiny or providence, supreme observer of the struggle, a 
conception discovered by Chodzko amongst the Slavonic legends, is 
much more recent than the primitive dualism ; for there occurs no 
trace of it in the Zend-Avesta. And to whatever date is to be 
referred the fragmentary composition that has reached us of that 
myth, the language and the ideas of the pretended Zoroaster cannot 
be posterior to Cyrus and Darius (sixth and fifth century) ; the 
inscriptions of the Achemenides, closely akin to the Zend, are 
evidently inspired by Mazdeism. 

In the physical world the struggle between light and darkness, 
between the^good and the evil principles acoompanied by the old 
Aryan gods, now changed to genii and demons; in the moral 
world the perpetual alternation of good and evil ; everywhere the 
supremacy of light and good over darkness and evil; in religion, the 
worship of the good principle, of the pure, represented in heaven 
by the sun and stars, on earth, by the sacred fire ; in practice, the 
love of virtue,* of purity obtained by endless purifications ; and as 
a sanction of all, the restoiatiou'of man to all his elements — earth, 
water, air, and fire — ^this last immortal : such, in a few words, is the 
complete cycle of Eranian conceptions. 

To them, the Persians owed, at least in thepry,^ a moral system, 
a charity, a love for all useful creatures, especially ^e dog, which 
have been surpassed by no other people or doctrine. But contact 
with inferior r^ef, an enervating climate, the vices of a: social 
order, unable tpi emaneipltte itself from an unbridled ^j^tism, 
stru^lxhg with a ihep^cy powerful as itseU, all :e(^y^d to 
render this elevated philosophy null and void . It /ind^ 
shoot lays into the Sacred 

Md Vj^e :myjtdc systems, of the he<^!]^tcn^ .exei> 

share of inAue^' (m] but it 
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was powerless to rescue from death the people by whom it had 
beou devised. ^ 

We pass by the Teutons and the Slavs, who were too late in 
reaching an intcllecti^l life, mth their curious but distorted frag- 
ments of myths, and whose special bent was moreover biasetl by 
the intrusion of Christianity, that niiscollaj^eous collection of clii- 
mei'as. Xor need we apeak of the Gauls, whoso teachings have 
been extolled* without being understood by modem Celtomaniacs. 
Indeed it may be asked : Who knows aught about their doctrines ? 

Long before tliese later branches, separated at a more remote 
date from the common etock, the Greeks and the Latins reached 
the adult ago and a precociou-j maturity in the very period \7ith 
which we are now occui)ied. While the Indians, descending from 
the Indus to tlie Ganges, are about to bo swallowed up in tlio 
abyss of a subtle metaphysical system, associated with autoch- 
thonous superstitions, tlie worship of the lingam, metempsycliosis, 
Nirvana, &o. ; wliilo tiio Persians arc reducing to a ceiiain dualisiic 
siiiiidicity the confused elements of Aryan polytheism, the Hellenes 
and the J^atins, at first a united or neighbouring people, as shown 
by tbeir speech, the one nearer to the Persians, the other to the 
Gauls, are trending westwards, hearing with them, such as it was, 
and modifyijig, each according to its variously happy genius, the 
treasure of the anto-Vedic myths and thoughts. These peoples, 
the most highly endowed for action and for life of any known to 
antiipiity, were equally favoured in their reasoning faculty. Their 
tongues 'are the finest effigies that issued from the primeval mint, 
the clearost, the most pliant, the most susceptible of logictd 
sequence. They had lost somewhat of that transparency which is 
f ho charm of the Vedas, but which has tended to beguile the Aryos 
of India with never-ending revorias. By that very circumstance 
they furnished the mind with a more submissive instmment and a 
freedom unknown to othef peoples. This is especially true of the 
Hellenes. The Latins arriving late and in small numbers in a 
country occupied by heterogeneous races already supplied with 
intricate roUgions aud superstitions, had to struggle hard for their 
very existence, and being thus reduced to a life pf aetlon did litUa 
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for theory. Thoir wholly liturgrical relirion never rose to conceptions 
of a siihlimo character, and they wer^ acqWnted with philosophy 
only through the Greeks. 4 * , 

This nation was more happilyf'dicuniLstai^<»d.<'‘J(^^ they 
also fought titeir way through many foreign e^iuLl elements, 
receiving en route thg lessons, the errors, * vicM]\i 5 *gods of the 
Assyro-Chaldtuans, Phceuicians, and Egyptiallf.' ]fti 9 Hheir native 
genius remained unchanged by these outward borrov^gs, whatever 
impresbion tliey may have produci-d on their induatiios, and dawning 
arts, nay, oven on their mythology and religious ^systems. They 
had the good fortune to meet in Ionia, in Greece, and Italy, either 
advanced pioneers of their own r.icj', or else savage or absolutely 
inferior races, whom they easily brought under subjection. They 
would thus seem to have all the more fii‘(‘ly developed thoir warlike 
qualities, thoir open and ingenious spirit, their harmonious and 
pliant speech. 

Prom tho^rst, and before arriving at the full conscioiisne«^s of 
themselves, they diffused throughout thoir final home the mytlis, 
the gods, and rudiments of philosophy brought from tho distant 
Arya, or else collected on the way. Those myths and gods they 
associated indelibly with thoir hills and dales, their streams, wood- 
lands, and inland seas. Each tribe adopted by preference the 
divinity already localised in its domain. Then all these tians- 
planted memories, on which were grafted the events and hcroi's of 
real adventures, intermingled with foreign elements, f 01 mod an 
exuberant ideal vegetation, deeply rooted in the “ Mother-Efirih,” 
an old divinity, endowed with a stronger personality than it over 
enjoyed amongst the primitive Aryans, and for which it was 
assuredly indebted to tho influence of tho chthonic rites. Like 
Demotor, the other goddesses put on a bodily form and a poisomd 
vitality which they lack in the Vedas. Artemis, Hera, Aphrodite, 
Leto, ceased to be the simplo counterpai ts of the male gods, as were 
the Indrani, the Agnt, Yarunont, &c., of the Hindus. It were 
needless to dwell upon the aesthetic importance of such an inno- 
vation, and ^n the resources it offered to mythology and poetry. 
Por the rest, all the gods of tho Hellenes were closely modelled <m 
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man, and indthoat losing their metaphorical character and the attri- 
butes revealing their naturalistic origin, they became real think- 
ing iJeings, very distinct from the phenomena over which they 
presided. • 

To the three Vcdic worlds — ^heaven, earth and oicufl — ^was now 
added ocean, which seems to have been unknown to the primitive 
Aryans. A Laigo number of the gods of the air took possession of 
the sea and rivers. At length from the gorges of Tanarus to the 
heights of Olympus and its cloud-Cappcd palace, the whole pantheon 
was disposed in an ascending hierarchy, crowned by Zeus, van- 
quisher of the Titans. Ouranos and Kronos are mere reduplications 
of Zeus. They fill the same office, ami the genius of the Greeks, 
finding itself in possession of these names, utilised them by con- 
verting them into ancestor and father of the ruler of the gods. 

“It is now proved that Phoenicia, Egypt, and the more or loss 
Somitised peoples of Asia Elinor have contributed towards the 
education of the Greek race, and still more of those shadowy and 
legendary Pelasgians, whom the llelloncs found* already settled in 
Thrace, in Thessaly, and in the whole of Hellas. To these nations, 
all alike tributaries of Chaldsea, they wore indebted for a few 
industiies and for the rudiments of science and art, and we have 
just seen that many foreign gods have penetrated into their pan- 
theon. Hut too much must not bo made of discoveries, valuable 
enough for J;ho study of certain myths and of some primitive 
monuments. We should remember that the Greeks possessed 
within themselves special ethnical qualities and the ideas common 
to the Aryan race. Whatever they may have borrowed they 
never failed to stamp with the impress of their own intellectual 
superiority. Their language, while remaining Aryan, ripened into 
the choicest fruit of the Indo-European tree. And so with their 
arts and their gods, and, as we shall see, their philosophy also. 
Like all other non-autochShonons races at the commoncemont of 
their history passing through or skirting inferior peoples arrived at 
their apogee, or rather on the decline, they were far more absorbing 
than absorbed. The Persians, following close upojt their track, 
also profited by the old Aasyro-Chaldssan civilisation, hut while 
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appropriating they adapted it to their religfops and social conception. 
The Greeks rapidly Hellenised the Phrygians and Indians, if these 
nations were really of Semitic origin. Nothing ho imagined 
more thoroughly Greek than the Homeric poems. where were 
they produced between the tenth and ninth oeutury before our era? 
On the shores of Asia !!iIinor and neighbonjting islands, on the 
veigo of the Lydo-Phrygian lands. All the gods of ftm* “Iliad” and 
“Odyssey” — ^more ten'estrial in the former, more celestial in the 
latter — seem, whatever be the ori^n of some of them, already estab- 
lished in Greece, in Crete, Thrace, Thessaly, Phoms^ Boeotia, and the 
Peloponnesus. The same deities nded on both sides of the iEgcan, 
and were common alike to the Trojans and their assailants. 

In the seriously re-cast state in which they have reached us, as 
fixed first by Pisistratus and then by Aristarchus, thobo poems 
present us with historical and myihical reminiscences of a remdlo 
age, mingled with the manners and beliefs of the lonians, and 
expressed iif the Ionian language of the tenth centiury. They 
were composed by one or more rhapsodists very familiar with the 
basin of the iEgean, by lonians, or Achajans (the latter apparently 
of iEolian stock), and AEolians, driven from the Peloponnesus by 
the Dorian invasion. Prom Attica, their first refuge, passing ovci 
to Asia, they brought to Smyrna, an Athenian colony, the traditions 
of the Achseans or Danai. The Achaeans would seem to be the 
precursors of the llellones proper, and the immcdiatt^successors of 
the Pelasgians. 

The Homeric poems, with which must bo included some of the 
hymns usually published with them, still contained, in Aristotle’s 
opinion, the foundations of the Hellenic religion and ethics, and 
not of those borrowed from Asgyria. As regards the ethics, 
Aristotle’s view is highly hyperbolical, if he means to speak of a 
code of moral principles based on the common weal , The Homeric 
world is on the whole a prey to force and stratagem, in which the 
weaker side is invariably sacrificed. Hesiod, at least a century 
more recent, and ajiimated by a keener sense of justice, warns the 
nightingale that he has no refuge against the destroying kite. 
Domestic life and monogamous marriage are already surrounded by 
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43oine protocting infiaoncefl^ and give scope for touching virtues, 
paternal, matomal, or filial love. But concubinage also i*^^ openly 
paraded^ 03 the most natural and innocent reUtionship. Murder 
is expiated by puxiliceitlons and Indemnities, if the relatives of the 
victims copsont. There are ncitlior public nor private morals, at 
least nothing that we under^^taud by those* terms. But the sense 
and love of justice is not absent; and kings, when not overmastered 
by their passions, show a desire to bo humane and equitable. 
Suppliants and guests are invit^ate. But in all this wo have 
nothing more than the sentiments and practices found amongst 
most peoples, such as they are known to us in their most primitive 


In classic times there was formed a school which protended to 
discover in Ilomor a profoiunl jdiilopopher. But the true charm 
aSd value of the mythical records collected and embellished by 
the rhapsodists consist precisely in the absence of philosoidiy, and 
the perfect artlessncss of the descriptions and allusions Ilomor is 
impersonal, and on that very account, all the better reflects, as in 
a mirror, tlio state of tlie Hellonic mind towards the end of the 
heroic times. 

Wliat tlicn vrore the prevalent views on the shores of the iEgean 
in the tenth century? The universe, extremely restricted in 
height, no less than in breadth, was nded by the caprice of the gods. 
But these gods themselves, with Zeus their mastol, were subject 
to blind destiny, whose irresistible decrees were known to the king 
of the gods nlone. They mi^t delay their execution, but they could 
not escape from the necessity of accomplishing them soon or late. 

The earth and heaven, at least in the form of chaos, existed 
before the gods, who had merely subdued or reduced to order the 
natural forces. 

Some allusions in the v^t of Juno to Ocean and Tethys would 
seem to imply, that, long before Thales, water was sometimes 
regarded as origin of all things. This doctrine is a reminiscence 
of Assyria and Phcmiicia. Elsewhere it is fire (worship of the 
Cabiri, unknown to Homer) which is taken es tlm author of life 
and forms. 
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Man, Trlietlier diaped by Zeus or by ^Q^e1^U9i 9^ quickened 
by the celestial fite, must invoke tbe go^ij^^ iccept or reject 
bis prayers. We have seen that ful^i^ny/of the laws of 
destiny may suffer some del^. Thm ]atijit^.j|s^e measure of the 
power of the gods. Hence their protection ia an^lutely illusory. 

All good and evil things are locked up in tivo ^395 or urns, from 
which Jupiter draws each in its turn. 

Apart from the myth of the Titans, mainly cosmogonous, these 
two urns are almost the only duaUstic conception the moral order. 

Vice and virtue have a twofold sanction — during lifo wealth 
or misery, the favour or anger of the god of thunder ; after death, 
the Elysian fields with their dreary bliss, or Tartarus with its 
eternal torments. 

Thus the Homeric Greeks believe in immortality, but they have 
scarcely a distinct notion of what is soul or life. The dead are 
phantoms ; if happy they have drunk the waters of Lethe, and 
have lost all memory of the past ; but if guilty they retain the 
recollection of theb crimes, which alone insures the efiicacy of the 
punishment. * 

But the Hfe of these shades or manes is but a faint refiection of 
ihe terrestrial life. The dead have lost the power of thought and 
speech, to recover which they require blood, the blood of the 
victims sacrificed in a place where they come to dnnk. And the 
only use they^ake of this precarious resurrection is to regret in 
strong terms the true bodily and terrestrial life. (“Odyssey/' xl) 

Thus, beyond the gods and the myths, the metaphoric, that is, 
metaphysical, sense of which is scarcely perceived, Homer pro- 
claims ah intermittent but inevitable fatality, an irrational mingling 
of good and evil, a read life, and an empty, vague, ill-defined 
immortality. 

In Ids pantheon there is no room Jjpr monotheism, and very 
little for dualism. It is in fact essentiaUy panthmstic— ^the dis- 
lacihatum of authority amongst powers guided by their eosmio 
ntMbutes and ihe^ 

f In if .^e '^ds^ of< the Hellenes are foti^ of' inorganic or 

above .Sven siu^ 
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purely verbal entities as Discord, Sleep, Hatred, d^c., assume a 
definite form. 

The term “ anthropomorphism ” is usually reserved for this ma- 
terial incarnation of the human faculties in divine persons, and in 
this sense the Greeks are the most decided anthropomorphists of 
all peoples, because they have beyond all others a consciousness of 
human energy and beauty. In their eyes man absolutely excels 
the nature which at times overwhelms him, but which also serves 
him. 

We shall see that this gift, or this defect, has strikingly con- 
tributed to the subtle precision of their metaphysical creations. 
Every word, every general term, has become for them an entity, 
almost a being. Thus reason (Xoyor), mind (vovs), the soul 
have given rise to a new mythology, which, being based on logic, 
has remain^ more persistent, without being either as deep or as 
pleasant as the metaphorical mythology based on instinct and 
verbal illusion. ^ 

The symbolism and allegoiy that have occupied such a large 
place imthe Greek religion are not to be confounded with the 
primitive interpretation of the transparent Aryan metaphors, for 
they are merely explanations more or less approximate to the 
original sense, suggested long after that sense was forgotten. This 
symbolism and allegory, however, must have inspired the Orphean 
doctrines, unless what has reached us of them is a m#e neo-Platonic 
fabrication, concocted at the beginning of our era. Orpheus, the 
fabulous Thracian lawgiver, whose name was unknown to Homer 
and Hesiod, was certainly not a pure invention of Onomacritus,. 
the reviser of the Homeric poems under Pisistratus. The Pytha<^ 
gorcans, Plato, and the Stoics, ^believed in his reality, and several 
philosophers wrote works under his name that have since peridied. 
But the name itself, so analogous to that of the Vedic Bbhttif 
inventors of the worship, proves nothing' as regards ihe Existence 
of tlie man. He would seem rotifer to pei^nify an epoch 
a system of sacerdotal institutions long anterior to th^ miration of 
the Greeks into Thrace. , ^ 

f .^Hulike Homer, Hesiod, the iEloIian of Ascra in Bodotia, ym 
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gifted with a systematic ti^ if mind,^ t^oh^ leas ptofound than 
the fabulous Orpheus. If iKe Theogohy]| at leasV^i^ its main out^ 
lines, is to be attributed to him, it reveals a cosmogony alr^dy 
reduced to order and not quite void of aei^^. In the primeval 
Chaos, father of Erebus and ITight, ancestors St all the gloomy 
powers of darkness, ol^the lower regions, and of evil no less 
than of desire and love, were mingled Confusedly botl} heaven and 
earth, earth the mother and consort of heaven (Ouranos strewn 
with stars or eyes), ever stable seaf of men and gods. Of heaven 
and earth are bom the Titans, the oldest of whom, Kronos (creator 
or artifexl) severs the ties connecting heaven and earth with 
a flaming scythe {Adamas)^ which is Aurora. From the froth 
of the sea mingled with the blood of the mutilated Ouranos 
springs Aphrodite — desire, love, fecundity — whence flows terres- 
trial life. Then Zeus, son of Elronos, completes the bright work 
by overthrowing his father and the Titans, and conflnes in the 
volcanoes unctei* the earth the still badly regulated cosmic energies. 
Such is the foundation on which Hesiod somewhat incohoiently 
and confusedly reconstructs all the mythic traditions. His moral 
ideas are more intricate and leflned than those of Homer. They 
are embodied not only in the precepts occurring in his Works and 
Days,” breathing a genuine love of justice, hut especially in his 
, myths of P^methous and the “ Eons ^ or Ages. 

The former, associated with the commemoration of the discovery 
of fire, he diverts from its liturgical sense, so nobly interpreted by 
the priests of the Yeda, and makes it the starting-point of the 
everlasting struggle between the gods and men, and of the jealousy 
by which Zens seems to be inspired in his dealings with mortals. 
The essential point is the fact that ^Prometheus has given fixe to 
mankind^ According to Hesiod ,he has created man, fashioning 
« with hk'on^ hands, and breathing into, him a spark of 
fire, guarded as a. divine treasure by Zeus. Zeus aveng^ hmrolf 
by • causing Hephaistos;, the blacksmith of the god^ td fabricate 
a vhg^ m&dqwed by aU the . gods with $31 the sedhotive 
^ .Vroiq^iainhood, her he- entrusts the' itainotts bole in 

: all the goods^ and 
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casket is opened, fty otjifi and aie scattered over the world. Hope 
%lone Temam^ at the bottom of the box. Hesiod thus establishes 
an eyerlaeitiqg antagonism between men and the powers above. 
Bdigion ]|;»e^mes the treaty intervening between the two parties, 
on ceartaia' conditions securing for the one the tolerance of the 
other. 

Here i$ ays^dly an ingenious and admirable conception, rich 
in poetic resources, possessed of a remarkable charm and depth far 
superior to the Jewish history *of Genesis and to the treaty con- 
cluded between Abraham and Jehovah. Unfortunately it adapts 
itself with equal readiness to the theories of redemption, sin, the 
primeval fall Heracles, the liberator of Prometheus, the man 
deified by his sufferings, easily becomes a figure of Christ. 

The theoiy of the eons, of which Hesiod reckons five, and which 
lead man by degrees from a primeval state of bliss to his present 
wretched condition — ^a theory far inferior in beauty and philosophic 
value to the myth of Prometheus and Pandora — ^haa contributed 
still more to beguile the mind of man, especially by the coun- 
tenance it has given to the Christian fables. 

How could such a conception have arisen t So precarious was 
life, and so remote from the humblest ideal of comfort and 
security, that it came in fact to be regarded as a state of de- 
cadence, or an expiation. The same explanation, under diverse 
forms, has suggested itself to all peoples the moment they arrived 
at the consciousness of themselves. 

At that time science had no existence. Some few astnmoznioal 
data, whose correctness and value have been strangely exaggerated, 
the rudiments of calculation and some tentative geometrical essays— - 
such, before and long subseqq^t to the seventh century, were the 
only conquests of man in the real world surrounding him, and of 
which he made an inte^ part The deseriptive sciences— geo- 
graphy, geology, soobgy, anatomy, Ae, — ^wece no further advanced 
the genend, such as physics, cbemistiyi biology; ckt the moisl, 
such as hiscoty, social and poUtioal ecoftomj, fto. 

Deprived of all solid informarion, man had spqpuIaM oat the 
entwird world with uttsiiy iiurodfiMeat and aiqpasfieial obsai^ 
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vations. Led astray by an equally vague of himself^ 

of his organism and faculties, ho had shk]}^ the world after his^ 
own fancy, endowing the objects acting «oiliL*bi^elf with his own 
intentions and attributes, stuping the one ogr^ihe other, and vice 
v&rsd. The discovery of fire, the beneficent influence of the sun, 
the obvious connection between heat and life, the love of exist- 
ence, dreams haunted by visions of the dead, the distinction 
between the body and impalpable thought, had led him towards 
the anthropomorphic and mctaphyslced conceptions of a future life 
and an immortal soul. 

It is on these inveterate errors of ages that will henceforth turn 
the spiritualistic theories of every shade, metaphysics of every 
order, revolving ever in the same circle, shedding a false light on 
every dark comer filled with a fanciful mystery. 

Such are the errors against which the experimental metho<l will 
Irnve laboriously to contend ; a method badly aided by the senses, 
deprived of all accurate instruments till these latter days, in which 
it begins at length •dearly to see its final, triumph, a beacon long 
invisible and often eclipsed altogether. 

The history of philosophy would be unintelligible without this 
sketdi of the first and persistent illusioDs of humanity. 


CHAPTER a 

AXrfXQUXTT— VBOIC THAliBS TO BPIOURUS. 


§ 1. — I^dimlnary: Miia and China, 

Tn pldloBOjdiy of Greece, and one wS^ht say of the West in 
general, had its birth in londa, on the shores of Asia Minor, towards 
the end of the seventh century. 

Lx the same epoch Chaldsea, Asqrria, Fhoaiiida, and Egypt hod 
^Iresdy wurixe^ont the ideas compatiUe with their genius. These 
were not destined to go farther than the eemeeptiona we have 

B 3 
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endea^rotlbd. tQ sunimrise in tho foregoing chapter: vague and 
tontativ^^i^b^ of the universe^ chiinorical and barren digressions 
on hmbaaa dWthly, the main feature of which is an almost toted 
ignorance of th^*^ reality. Wliat has been called their wisdom, 
doubtless in'^an antiphiastic sense, was perniciously filtered into 
Hellenic thought, in which it deposited a fatal germ. Egypt 
especially, wjth her cosmogonous triads, her incapsulating of souls, 
and her metempsychoses, proved a dangerous teacher for Greece. 
A few rudiments of mathematics and some astronomical notions, 
for which the Hellenes were indebted to their neighbours, could 
not compensate for the injury inflicted on their intellectual develop- 
ment by the reveries of the East, a legacy of moribund civilisations 
utterly incompatible with the Aryan spirit. Unfortunately the 
legacy was at hand, a mass of deceptive treasures, in which the 
evil outweighed the good ; in whidi the good was concealed by the 
evil. Greece, stUl young, and eager to know and think, had neither 
the strength nor the means to reject the burden. Kiowing neither 
what nor how to choose, she was fain to accept*it as it was. 

India, whose ancient histoiy admits only of a chronology of an 
extremely doubtful character, was already in possession of its 
principal philosophic systems. Kapila’s rationalism changed to 
mysticism by Patanjali, the atomism of Kanada, Gautama’s logic, 
belong assuredly to an epoch anterior to Buddhism, which implira 
them and appropriates to itself thoir methods. And if, lightly or 
wrongly, the opinion be now rejected, assigning Buddha’s death 
to the year 547 before our era, it cannot in any case be denied 
that Buddhism was established in Central India at the time of 
Alexander. As on the other hand it must have 'req[uired time 
to develop, it will not be ccgisidered rash to refer to ‘the period 
between the seventh and fifth centuries the phUosophio movement 
of which it was the ou|j|Bome. The actual existence of Kapila> 
or Gautama can now no longer be vesdfied. Hie later 
poets treat them as fabulous^ bemga--IUstic8 or sagea-^-contem- 
poraries of the Yedic singers. But it is at all events obvious that 
their doctrines arose side by side with and apart fcbm'ihe or^o^bx 
tenets based on the Yedai^ isA that they form the transition itdm 
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the Brahmanism of tradition to heterodox 391 ^ a£hetstic Buddhism. 
They indicate that moral turning-point at*^6fch the adult mind 
hopes, by means of a more rigid obsei^Jl^n, and a more ^elf- 
roliant reason, and 'with the aid of a langit^e loss refractory to 
ratiocination, again to reconstruct the edifice raised by a precocious 
imagination in the childhood of mankind. 

The mental state revealed by Kapila's ‘^Sankya,'' by the 
“Vaiseshika” of Kanada, Gautama’s “Nyaya,” ani Patanjali’s 
** Y6ga,” corresponds in every respect to that whence sprang the 
systems of Anaximander, of Pythagoras, Xenophon, Anaxagoras, 
and Democritus, with this difference, that the Indian doctrines 
imply at once a longer previous experience and less clearness of 
thought. 

The theory of an influence exercised by Greece on ancient 
India is now no longer upheld. If, for instance, Aristotle is 
already felt in Gautama and Kapila, it is a rudimentary and 
inferior Aristotle, such as was comx>atible with the subtle but 
somewhat discursive genius of India. The founders of Indian 
logic remained at a long distance from the ** Stagirite,” but they 
preceded him in point of time. A more probable opinion, were it 
supported by l4b shadowy traditions, would rea^^ily admit an 
influence of India on Greece ; but it is not probable that any Greek 
ever set foot on Indian soil before Alexander, and if some waves 
of Hindu thought ever reached the Hellenic mind, they must still 
have traversed the wide Ghaldsean and Semitic mainland sepa- 
rating the Ganges from the ^geau. Besides, the metempsychosis 
i^opted by Pythagoras and by Plato, belonged quite as much to 
Egypt as to Badia ; hence the Greeks must have borrowed it from 
Aoighbouis who were their direct and immediate teachers. ‘ 

But whatever may have been the actual relations between 
encient India and Greece, inasmuch as their oldest philosophies 
were produced both at the same time anS in an anabgous intellec- 
t^,stat0,:aQd as the ^sterns bom on the banks of the Ganges 
present, so to say, the ouUines of the teachings developed during 
the of ^tito^ or forn centuries in Ioni% ^tiea^ and Magna 

wiU be dearabte Mefly to 
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lesume the four peat distinctiye conceptions of Kapila, Fataxgali, 
Canada, ioiii (S^&ma. We shall leaye unnoticed the two orthodox 
systeni^ of ” and ^^Yedantism^’t whose foundation, law, 

laid starting-^bilni ^ the sacred texts. I^ot that even these 
d^er as much as might be supposed from the heterodox systems. 
They proc^ from the same logic, and employ the sa^e reasoning 
methods ; but, making observation and science subordinate to faith 
and tilMitiod, they tom mainly on religions criticism. It will 
suffice to remark that the former belongs to a very ancient period, 
and that the latter proceeds from it, or is rather a modernised 
edition, adapted to the exigences of the polemics directed against 
Buddhism. 

At the outset an essential distinction must be noted between 
the doctrines of India and the earliest Greek philosophies. The 
latter have the appearance of being a free and disinterested effort 
at acquiring a Imowledgo of the universe. The foundation of the 
former is ever a foregone moral conclusion. Their starting-point 
are certain religious views which they accept, and by which they 
are terrified. Their aim, never for a moment lost sight of, is to 
rescue man from the evils inherent in life, evils indefinitely renewed 
by the transmigration of souls. The Greek pAilosopheis were 
never to an equal extent influenced by this consideration. With 
Plato, and oven with Pythagoras himself, metempsychosis is but a * 
secondary dogma, a mere accessoiy. Ttiis is easily explained when 
we remember that it formed no part of the primitive Aryan ideas, 
and does not even appear in the Yedas. It became readily asso* 
ciated with the belief in a future life, but was superadded os & 
borrowed element to that doctrine. In India, on the contrary, it 
is the offspring of the soil, or at least of Brahmanism, which^ if it 
did not receive it from the conquered reuses, planted it there^terwards 
the dose of the Yedic age, several centuiiies before the dawn of 
independent thought ; inU ao firmly has it taken, root three 
thousand years of r^g^oua and politic^.. vid^tud^^ J^^ 
unable to eradicate ik ^ ^ 

• It is impoBsibki io imaie^e a .,(|b|K^^ move ho^pe^; 
less conception. Pov.jlt.inma<reta}%,ti^^ 
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of ever vaiying, ever fresh tormenti^ compmd mth which the 
ChiistiaQ hell itself becomes an dysium. The force of habit 
deadons grief and paiix even in this short life ; how much Snore 
in eternity 1 An everlasting punishment t]pLus becomes a mere 
condition of life — a normal state. By dint of roasting the damned 
would cease to fed the fire. He would adapt himself to it like a 
salamander, defying the feeble ingenuity of an impotent execu- 
tioner. But to be bom again I To assume ever fresh foflll^ I To 
be exposed in a constantly renewed frame to constantly renewed 
agonies 1 To endure the pangs of the snake after those of the lion, 
to thirst as the camel after hungering as the bear 1 The threat of 
such tortures sours the very pleasures mingled with them. Variety 
itself becomes monotonous. 

The safest road of escape from such tortures is to deny their 
cause. But this was beyond the ken of the Hindu. How then 
avoid them 1 What alternative remains t Abolish by the practice 
of virtue thll strange and tremendous moral sanction ! Guilt 
extinguished, the punishment dies I But virtue is inconceivable 
without a knowledge of the held in which it must be practised. 
Observe that this reasoning in its general form is perfectly legiti- 
mate, inevitable, and admirable ; all the philosophies adopt the 
same line of argument. It is even our own formula ; Know the 
world, man, and their mutual relations, in order to lay down the 
laws of individual and social life. Probe the depth of things ; no 
theory, no science, however special, has any other raison iVHrs^ 
either expressed or understood, than utility, practical interest. Lot 
us remark, however, that the Greeks had not at the outset the full 
consciousness of this law, whidi regulates and guides all study and 
leseaidi \ that the Tudjana obeyed it from the iirst, and that it was 
revealed to them through the necessity of getting rid of metem- 
psychadok Such an aim, while chimerical fox us^ was for them 
real and tmanswerable. This point may now he passed over, as 
common to all the systems we ahall have to expound* Equal 
quantities may he eMmmated from both sides of the equation. 

EapQa sees salvation, ultimate redemption, ip, aeienee. The 
sacred books teacj^ us nothing on the lealify qf Hence 
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certainty must 1)6 sought in sensuous perception, in rational in- 
duction, and, secondarily, in evideilce, supported by the necessary 
safeguards against error. Such are the three criteria, tliat luay be 
reduced to two: experience and logic. Armed with these two 
weapons, the sold will compel nature to unveil herself comxdetely, 
like the courtesan that at last dispkys all her charms to the urgent 
suitor. j|Iho soul will behold her such as she is, with lights and 
shade^llbr virtues and vices, her passions xmrtaking at once of 
good and evil, and forming the centre in which life moves. 
iSehind these throe cpialities, answering to three conditions of the 
world and the soul — light or goodness, darkness or vice, pission — 
a threefold veil of bubstance— the sago will at last discover the five- 
and-twenty categories of reality. This is the weak side of the 
system, the catalogue of these first elements presenting an extra- 
ordinary incoherence. What belongs to tho universe is confused 
with what is proper to man ; the realities are coiifouiidiHl ivith the 
entities, the facts of observation with the results induction 
and logic : « 

(1) Katuro, root and mother of all the rest; (2) Intelligence, 
or the great piinciiilo ; (3) Conscience, the begetter of the ego ; 
(4-8) Tlie five subtle particles, or essences of thi five elements ; 
(9-19) Tho eleven oi’gaus of the senses and of action, which, with 
Intclligenco and Conscience, make up the thirteen instruments of 
knowledge ; (20-24) The five material elements— ether, air, fire, 
water, earth — the work of tho five essences; lastly (26) Tho 
everlasting soul, which has to he withdrawn from the vicissitudes 
of nature, equally eternal. 

^Analysed to the utmost this chaos yields nothing hut an atheistic 
dualism, in which the spirit struggles to detach itself from matter, 
by which it is enveloped an<i swayed. This view was by no 
means foreign to Greek philosophy, and we shall meet it again in 
all the metaphysical. sysfems. But KapUa's speeisl goal seems 
unattained. Lx what respect can the perfect knowledge of the 
twenty-five principles and of the three qualitieB emancipate the 
soul from the transmigrations 1 JEnpila's assevenatiapL is confirmed 
neither by observation nor by logic. 
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This final defect of the system struck Patanjali and pos- 
sibly also Kanada. The former, a disciple of Kapila, for tlio 
twenty-fifth principle of the master, that is, the individual soul, 
substitutes a univeisod soul, that is, God. Henceforth fusion in 
the Supreme Being, impassionato as the void itself, becomes the 
end of science, the term of evil and of life, the final deliver- 
ance. It is the Yoga^ or Union,” elor[uontly celebiatecLIn the 
Baghcivajitd but it is also the Budd&ic Nirvana by antiSpation 
— the extinction of the human personality. Li the presence of 
this conclusion, which is that of all the mystic doctrines, all 
ethics vanish. Of what avail are works 1 The transitory, the 
ephepieral, the relative, is iudiiTcreiit to the absolute. , Science is 
reduced to ecstasy, or, at the best, to a mechanical existence. 
Whoever has realised the Yoga has no need to trouble himself 
any longer with the rules extracted by the pious Miimnsfl from 
the sacred hymns. The minute and exacting reqmrements of 
duty concern Ihose hapless ones only who after life have failed to 
re-enter the universal soul. Thus the triumph of logic, carried by 
Patanjali far beyond the illusory term at which Kapila stops, ends 
in a startling contradiction. The Y6ga^ end of the doctrine, denies 
science, its principle. 

!N’ot that, once granting the necessity of final deliverance, extinc- 
tion — ^implied as much in the atheism of KapUa as in Patanjali’s 
mysticism — ^may not bo the radical and oidy means of getting rid 
of metempsychosis. But the one sought it in science, whore it 
was not to be found; the other found it at the end of a fatal 
path — ^in the intoxication of absolution in God. Tlie moment it 
ceases to be.mado the end of existence, we see that it leads thither 
in spite of itself, and whatever it m:^ do to delay the issue. Death 
is ever there to see to it This is what was clearly seen by the 
materialist Kanada; and thiB.convict)pn made him thejEreest 
thinker in India. For religious bugbears could have no influence 
over the atomism of this philosopher. 

The physics of Eonada are of a most rudimentary diaiacter, 
admittiBi^ like Eapila’s, many confasions, and mteny entities. 
They endow wiiOi existence those eategtn^ whiuh^were not 
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inyented by Aiistofle and Kant, and which are nothing but more 
or leas convenient headings for the classification of human know- 
ledge. But the ^stem is based on the hypothesis, now all but 
Gonfinned, of uncreated atoms, which combine, making and dis- 
solving beings and things. This profound conception outweighs 
many unavoidable imperfections. Kanoda’s system is called 
Vaiahe^iiJeaf from visesha, dilference. It is in fact an analysis 
of sutwances and qualities. AU science is embraced in six 
paddrthas, tests or categories : 

(1) The Substance, seat of the qualities and actions. Of sub- 

stances there are nine: eaith, water, light, air, ether, 
timef space, soul, manaa, or inner sense. 

(2) The Quautt. Of qualities there are twenty-four, fifteen of 

which are material and sensuous, nine intellectual — intel- 
ligence, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, vice, virtue, or 
rather virtuality. ^ 

(3) The Action, with five varieties. 

(4) The Common Characters — genus, species, the individual. 

(5) The Difference — doubtless the characters peculiar to each 

substance, quality, &c. 

(6) The Delation, that is to say, the affinity that aggregates atoms 

and constitutes bodies. 

Everything is formed of the five first substances or material 
elements, variously grouped. The dissolution of the aggregates 
and the distribution of the atoms in fresh forms bring about the 
change of qualities, of actions, differences, relations, and the end of 
the individuals. Thus metamorphosis supersedes metempsychosis 
and the search for everlasting bliss. It leaves men entirely to the 
individual and social life and to the practice of the duties flowing 
therefrom. 

The doctrine of Gautama, as for as it may be Refined from 
Barthdlemy Saint-Hilaiie, lacks the compx^eusiveness ebaiiae’ 
teristie of Eapila’s and Kanada’s conceptions. It does not em- 
brace the universe; but by det^muning with a eertain rigour ihe 
rules of disduBsion (rather than w laws of mtiocdimtkm), it sa{qplies 
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the instniment of accuracy, enabling us to arrive at logical proba- 
bility, if not at expeiimontal certainty, and in any case, according 
to Gautama, at “ everlasting bliss." * 

The Nyaya^ or Eeasoning Method, as tips system is c^ed, 
according to Barth41emy Saint-Hilaire, is nothing but a treatise 
on diuiedbieB^ a useful guide for discussion, but insufficient for 
demonstration. But the learned translator of Aristotle and of 
Gautama has possibly been somewhat biased by his veneration 
for the " Organon" and the ‘‘Analytics.” Ho was afraid of giving 
countenance to the otherwise far from probable opinion that 
Aristotle was a pupil of the Hindu logician. But the Nyaya is 
all the same a genuine system of logic, and Gautama shares in the* 
error common to so many men of genius, and to so many simple 
minds, whidi attributes a universal efficacy to the processes of 
logic. 

“The position of ratiocination,” and the vindication of “the 
assertion established by reasoning,” conduct infallibly to certainty. 
Such is Gautama’s qpnviction. In formulating and defending the 
proposition the intellect passes through sixteen categories, makes 
use of sixteen means of control, or “ topics,” in the following order : 
the proof, the object of the proof, the doubt, the motive, the 
example, the assertion, the members of the assertion regularly 
disposed, the supplementary reasoning, the conclusion. Then the 
objection, the controversy, the quibble, the live sophisms, the 
deception, the futile answer, and lastly, the reduction to silence (or 
ad ahsurdurm^. 

Without dweUing on the defective arrangement of these topics, 
the number of which might be easily reduced, we will confine our- 
selves to the firsts the proof, and to the sixth and ninth, which 
contain both the theory of certainty and the theory of the reasoning 
method calculated to eatahliidi it. 

Xn the first place: “ What is the pr&f, the authority lot our 
knowledge) What are our means of knowledge) Gautama 
admitB focr : Perception ; inference, or inductioa ; comparison, or 
antlogjr; testdispay.” E^piki, if indeed anteriot to Gautama, was 
eheady aoq^oainted with these criteria of eertainiy^ antt in truth 
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man possesses no others. Gautama, however, arranges thorn badly. 
Perception, that is to say, the experience of the senses, should have 
testifhony as its immediate and secondary corollary. Then would 
come comparison, jucjgipent, and induction terminating the series. 

In any case these means of control, applied to the various 
categories of hiowledge enumerated, for instance, by Kanada, 
undoubtedly constitute the principle and starting-point of logic. 
They reappear in the discourse of Descartes on “Method.” They 
allow of a proposition being formulated in such a way as to admit 
of proof by reference to its form. 

Here is an example of an assertion proved by the method of the 
Nynyax “(1) Proposition: This mountain is burning; (2) Cause 
or reason : F6r it smokes ; (3) Elucidation : What smokes burns ; 
(4) Application: But the mountain is smoking; (5) Conclusion: 
Therefore it burns, for it smokes.” This reasoning is founded on 
the ordinary association of two attested facts, one involving the 
other. It is precisely similar to this : (1) Peter is mortal ; (2) Peter 
is a man ; (3) All men ate mortal; (4) But Peter is subject to this 
law ; (5) Therefore^ Peter is mortal, for ho is a man. 

Nevertheless, Barthdlemy Saiut-Hilaire, from whom we take 
the subs^co of the. foregoing, refuses to Gautama the honour of 
having'^invonted in India the syllogism which Aristotle devised in 
. Greece. We do not attach the same value to the syllogism that 
Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire does, recognising nothing in it beyond a 
useful analysis of the elements — ^whether true or false*--of an 
assertion. Still we find aU its characters in the above quoted 
example. Does it not contain the question, the principal, or major 
proposition, the minor, and the conclusion or consequence f 

In any case the syllogism,' whether expressed or implied, existed 
long before Aristotle, long be^re Gautama. The latter employed 
it without rigidly defining it; the former, an infinitely superior 
genius, has determined^ & we shall see, all its modes and all its 
various kinds. Hence the Nyaya in no wey detmots from the 
.^ory of the “ Organon.” . 

Whilst ^ult India was 


hfdUbg up the syateqB on wklelL.'=U^^ 
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ivith an Atomism (the *^Y-King”) and a rationahstio Atheism (the 
" Shu-King ”), though greatly inferior to Kanada^s VaisBBhilca^ and 
Kapila’s SarikyOy produced simultaneously the pantheistic mysticism 
of Lao-Tseu, which seems an echo of Fatai^aU, and the positive 
and practical ethics of Confucius, analogous to the Nyaya and the 
Mimanad. She has never departed from the doctrines of these 
two sages whom she has deified. It has been already remarked that 
China had' no share in the education of the Western spirit. Let us 
hero add that there is nothing in its philosophies that is not found 
in our ancient and modern systems. But they lack two of the 
most empty chimeras that have beguiled our sages— the conception 
of a personal deity and the immortality of the human individual. 
Hence Confucius and his most famous disciple, Mengtseu, 
(Mencius, fourth century before the Christian era), passed over the 
questions of origin, to which the science of their time could give no 
answer, constituting in their place a pure and healthy moral system, 
based on experience and reason. Such also have been, in many 
respects, the mind and the work of Voltaire ; who, while accepting 
a Vague deism, concentrated all his energies on history, and on the 
moral lessons to be derived from it. Without pushing this analogy 
too far, China may be said, exce]}fi8 excipiendis, to have had its 
eighteenth century six hundred years before our era; but its ninC' 
teenth is yet to come. 

We return to adolescent Greece. 


§ 2 . — Thales ioJOemocfriius — The Chiomic Poets — The Ionian 
Physicists — The Metaphysicidns of Magna Oroeda — Atomism 
' —The Sophists. > 

Until the seventh century the cosmogonic conception cemtained- 
iii the myth of tho Titans, and in the belief in go& teducing^ 
iChaog to order, or presiding over the various classes of j^enomenay 
takes ,1he^.piac68 of all objective general science. ius it was 

kmtaih^ eome approximate notion of the But of 

yxm hiiiiijl^^ faculties, Greece knew 
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and psyohalogy were sealed books, and the first efforts of her 
thou|ght were directed towards the elements furnished by experi- 
ence on th^ rations between the members of the family and the 
state, on the politidd and . social manners and institations. Her 
first sages were lawgivers, such as Lycuigus,, Draco, Solon, 
.Epimenides the Qxetan^ Bias, Pittacus, Periander — statesmen and 
moralists. From this period date the aphorisms attributed to the 
seven sages, the apologues of Esop, and the moral views preserved 
in the fragments of the gnomic poets. Speculation was not yet 
bom, and all philosophy was of a practical character. Solon per- 
sonifies the whifie of this epoch, during which men led active rather 
than contemplative lives, observing only with a view to the imme- 
diate utilisation of the notions thus acquired. Solon is above all a 
traveller, archon, lawgiver, and gnomic poet. 

Of Greece we know little beyond the brilliant effervescence of 
the two or three privileged centuries between Themistocles and 
Demosthenes. History tells us next to nothing reganiing the seven 
or eight hundred years occupied by the Helleific tribes and states 
of Europe in establishing themselves, l^evertheless, it tells %s 
enough to account for the slow growth of industrial, essthetic, 
and literary development. In the midst of intestine strife, of 
petty and savage warfare between jealous pid amlntious town- 
ships, there was no room for leisure, disinterested study, and 
contemplation. 

Less stormy and more brilliant were the early annals of Ionia 
and of the Asiatic islands of the ASgean. Ionia especially, hemmed 
in between the sea and the extreme vei^ of Asia Minor, was 
indebted to this double position for its precocious civilisatioh. The 
colonies founded in every direction by her teeming population, sent 
back to the mother-cities of Miletus, Ephesus, Lampsacos, Colophon, 
Clazomene, together wil^ /&e rich merAandise of the Me^teiy 
ranean, vast stores uf informatimi sfaH b^ond.' the rei^ ci{ 
European OieeQ& The eonUe^ with ihe Fh<»iuciaii^ irhom 
everywhere supplBsted, and with^^e kingdouto 

. Dyd^ and Phrygia^'ins^^ i^iuid 

j^i^tpeop^ lai^ 
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data met together on her shores. Hence philosophy might well 
take its rise in this favonied region. 

The father of the Ionian school, common sonioe of all the others, 
was Thales, of, Pho^cion origin, one of the ssren sages, guide and 
lawgiyer of Mil^os, who was bom about the year 640 before our 
era. He is supposed to have^ visited Egypt, Crete, and parts of 
Asia, where he doubtless acquired the astronomical notions that 
enabled him to predict the eclipse of 609 or 585. How he was 
first led to study things in their very substance ; how be had the 
boldness to regard the gods as simple aspects of a motiye power, 
likened by him to life or the universal soul, it is Ow very difl&cult 
to understand, nothing being known of him except by tradition. 
He is not thought to have ever committed anything to writing, and 
Aristotle, Diogenes-Laertius, Cicero, Stobasus, and Plutarch, have 
transmitted to posterity only a few fragments of his thoughts. 

It is probable that the sight of the sea, and the worship paid by 
the Assyro-Chaldmans to the humid principle, confirming some 
supeificiiJ observations of his own, originally suggested the 
fundamental point of his doctrine, that water is the primary 
element, the substance of all forms. Air, earth, fire, are merely 
expansions or condensations of water, which is the origin of life, 
because the animal germ is humid, because humidity is necessary 
for the nourishment "and fertility of plants. Water is the source 
of hnghtness, because the solar heat is nourished and formed by 
the terrestxaal vapours. Lastly, water readily assumes aU forms ; 
it is the protoplam matto its^ 

This view, superficial and incomplete though it be, has none 
the less been <me of the ^eat efforts of human intellect. Antiquity 
pzodates. to be the found^ of physics, of geometry, and 
astr^mmy: But he was more than this. He was the founder,*, not 
, one or three sotences, hut of sdenee^ that is, of ob^ctive' 
enterA on its taie path,: wh^oe 
thinkers more subtle thsti ho was. 
to say that the phyi4eal:^ffsli^ 
a.'^ possessed of f«rfe(rt to 

sense and 
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• 

to whaib 'extent can no longer be determined. But nothing is more 
probable in itself ; for how could he have rashly dared, even at hia 
own* peril, to dissipate an illusion consecrated for thousands of 
years by dreams, by^he symbolism of fire, by the mysteri^) 

He also taught the existence of a motive power, or soul diffused 
throughout matter, under the form of gods or daimones. ^*The 
world,'* he said, is animated by and full of demons.*’ But what 
was the nature .of the soul which he attributed to the loadstone 
and to yeUow amber 1 He no more knew himself than did the 
greater part of his successors. Did ho perceive the intimate union 
between 8ul»t4l|c6 and force 1 Probably enough; but did he 
regard the latter as an attribute, a property, a quality of the 
former, as it really is .} Or did he transform it to a metaphysical 
essence} Or did he not rather fail altogether to perceive these 
distinctions} 

Anaximander of ' Miletus, in all probability the immediate 
disciple of Thales, hilt a deeper genius and the greatest, of the 
lonians, proclaimed the essen^l imion of motion and substance. 

He altogether enlarged and gave. precision to his master’s teaching, 
tracing with a marvellous intuifioh .the outlines and the broad 
features of natural philospphy. He is the true precursor of 
Democritus, 

The principle of all things he recognises neitiier in water nor' ' 
in the air, any more ^ eai^h and fire. For .him the funda- 
mental substance is: undeterhdned, and . he designates it by theh 
neutral term ^A/>oi',.4fae i^lhMt^, t^^ shapeless; not chaoet, as . 
Aristotle intoipre1» jt/but a concourse pf dijraneolem^ia,, endowed 
with essonti^ and eteSt^ motipzL . naturP^^ Of tfai^ elements^ 
of this is ;c(m&uing . ever present in all their 

combinations. . By the; uep^^on oiuU^ and the aggregation, of 
like, essences, by the’ boi^tless .ipd:. "juxti^^tionsi . 

affinities, and at ^t, ' 

slowly reached ^ m iivhich ;\Bui hpwsyid^ ; 

complex th^ tfo V ^ 

'^d motive eleavent -of' the - 

■i - . JTike Thales, Aihnmndi^^.^ a aatepn ' 

./ -r- . < 
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ft mathematician. To him we are apparently indebted for the sun- 
d&l and the construction of the sphere. He taught tVt the moon 
shines not with its own but with a borrowed light ; earth 

is a globe balanced in the centre of the univerae ; that the sun is a 
fiery orb/ lai^ as the earth itself-^bold hypotheses for those 
times 1 

His pupil Anaximenes, also of Miletus (557 b.o.), does not seem 
to have understood the famous aireipov. He transferred its attri- 
butes and properties to tlie air, which for him' is the universal 
substance, infinite, eternal, endowed with cverlasti^ and necessary 
motion. Thales derived all things from water, p^f^xpansion and 
condensation, and for this, the system of Anaximenes merely sub- 
stitutes air, as that of Heraclitus (544) does fire; as other philo- 


sophers of the sixth century do water and fire, or the four elements. 
The astronomy of Anaximenes is also inferior to that of Anaxi- 
mander. He gave currency to the well-imown and persistent error of 
the solidity of the concave vault of the heavens, revolving with the 
stars round the e^hf Up^dd bj‘the air. After him his disciples 


Diogenes of ApoUonia^; and 'Anaxagoras, together with Archclaiis, 
successor of the latter, indined now to Anaximander, now to 
Thales. , We shall presently retufe ' to the theories peculiar to 
them, but it was nece^ry here to mention them, because they 
belong to .the Ionian gi^p^ pi^pOjdy so called, that is, to tho 
school founded by Thales. viBefoit>'#em had been produced 
(^er systems, akLr dr opp^^ to^dD,bnt.moieorless infiuoncing 
thebdoctrin^. . ^ - ; ' , . , i 

Contemporaries - and Syalfl pf Tiialw and' A n ax i ma n der were 

Pherpeydejsid^ X 'V 

dearness an^. espeomily ^^P^ freedom of thought • conspicuous' in 

tho tWo fi^ik'^oeniem 

■' ^ ^hit^ktatom trha. have pressed a' few ' * 

hi 

^ i|yinbolicd> uhfVsw 
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time liy a i^dating cause, which he also calls air or Zeus. This 
heneEcenl^ordilmt^ cause, source and type of all peifectioiis, pro- 
duced,^ first: of edl, the earth, centre of the universe, and then 
round albdut it a multitude of gods, begot of Love- Amongst them 
was Op&ioneus^ the great serpent, father and chief of an army of 
Ophionitea. The struggle that takes place between these Titans and 
Kronos ends by the overthrow of the former, who are hurled into 
Ogeiioa (OkeaTwa?), the vanquishers remaining masters of heaven- 
This is the theogony, and even the cosmogony, of Hesiod over 
again, under new names. 

IVe are told^l^ Cicero that Pherecydes was the first to teach 
the immortality of the soul, though Thales also is supposed to have 
believed in this doctrine. Cicero’s statement refers probably to 
some more special dogma peculiar to the philosopher of Syios. 
In fact, that metempsychosis is meant, may be deduced from the 
circumstance that Pythagoras, descended of Lemnian Tursenians, 
or Pelasglans, who had taken refuge in Samos, was the disciple 
of Pherecydes. And though the arithmetical doctrines of the 
Italic school are still involved in great obscurity, it is at least 
certain that they wore somehow or other associated with metem- 
psychosis. ^ 

Notwithstanding his mysticism, Pherecydes was accused of 
impiety, and the loathsome' disease of which he died was regarded 
as a visitation of the gods. It is related, to his great honour, that 
Pythagoras hastened from Italy to assist at the last moments of Ids 
afflicted master, and to render him the supreme honours after death. 

Thales, Anaximander, Anaximenes, especially the second, are 
the founders of materialisini Although Pherecydes, cannot 
separated from the group of ^nian physicists, his oxdiuta&g and 
beneficent cause, the air, being also a matei^ element^ still it is 
difficult not to lecognise^in him the oiiginutor of that dualism^ 
which has. taken thc name of in vh^ suh^banoe, 

now eternal, now cheated, but still real, is smyed by .a s^tual, . 
independent, and superior principk We urbuld obse^eags^ ^ . 
again, that Ihis pretended prii^le is active 

pi !{;hal6s and the motion of 
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in the meterial elements, detached from them hy ahstraction, peiv. 
sonified and deified by metaphysical anthropomorphism to the 
likeness of human intdligence. 

The first to push this abstraction to its last consequences was 
Xenophanes of Colophon (between the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies), inventor of the nihilism known as idealism^ which still 
lingers in so many English, French, and German brains. Ac- 
cording to tradition (Aristotle, Thcophrastes, ApoUodorus, Sotion, 
and others), Xenophanes was bom at Cobphon in Ionia, in 620 n.c., 
some twenty years after Thales. In his eighties year he would 
seem to have settled in Elea, Magna Gr£ecia4|[540), where he 
became the master of Parmenides, returning thence to die in 
indigence and sorrow at Colophon, almost a centenarian. Altogether 
an original and affecting figure was that of this hale old man, in 
his ninety-second year, still composing songs, which he did not 
commit to writing, but only recited to earn wherewith to bury his 
children, all of whom went before him to the grave. The scattereil 
fragments and sumfiiaries contained in the works of the old phi- 
losophers and commentators bear witness to the importance of his 
doctrine, to the vigour of his intellect, and the exuberance of his 
genius j but they do not enable us to follow the development of his 
thought. Contemporary of Thales, of Anaximander, Pherocydes, 
AnaximeneS) Pythagoras, and even of Heraclitus, during the course 
of such a long life he must have passed through many intellectual 
phases, vdneh are now surmised rather than actually verified. 

He must doubtless have started* with the Ionian physics, from 
which, hovrever, he derived nothing but a vague and mainly 
erroneous conception of the universe. He was not imturally 
inclined to obsemtioh, and all hi* cosmic hypotheses have been 
^ndemjt^ hy expoi^ca; If he promulgated the opinion thattihe 
^jne cover^ with water, this ooiieet view 
cim be r^g^sA shot He looked on the ^ea^ as 

A int^rted eo^ whose base is lost^ in whose 

■ rests on the^ air /or listen The stai^ 
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and rekindled like coals. To him the universe seemed shifting 
and changing, the sport of chance, the scene of deliiaive appear- 
ances ; while the misfortunes that assailed without overwhelming 
him confirmed him in tliis contemptuous judgment. 

And when he turned towards the teachings of religion, he found 
in the gods still less stability and reality than in nature. He it 
was who first asserted that Homer and Hesiod attributed to the 
gods everything regarded by mortals as dishonourable and infamous 
— ^robbery, treason, adultery.” “ It is man,” he further adds, ** that 
appears to have produced the gods, cndowmg them with liis dress, 
his voice, and ^ure. . . . The Ethiopian represents them as 
black and fiat-nosed, the Thracian with blue eyes and red hair. 
... If oxen and lions had hands they also would paint images 
and gods .... horses would give them an equine, oxen a bovine 
body.” 

It was probably at this point that, fresh from the study of 
physics and mythology, he exclaimed : “ ilo man has known, no 
man ever will know aught of certain concernlhg the gods and the 
universe (irtpl fravrav) I and those who speak best about them know 
nothing more than others. All these things ore matter of opinion.” 
Pyrrho himself went no farther tlian this. 

Eut, ever eager for certainty, Xenophanes still dreamed, con-* 
coivod, and, by means of logical arguments and vicious circles, still 
dear to metaphysicians, demonstrated after his fashion ^‘a god 
superior to the gods and men, resembling men neither in their 
body nor their intellect one, because, if the Divine nature &siefe, 
it must be the best possible, the most potent, the absolute ; eternal, 
because whatever is bom dies; unchanging, because eternity 
excludes all change; but still acting, though by the sole force, of 
his thought; immaterial, since matter changes incessantly; there- 
fore independent and digtiact from Ibe world he govemSk Ih 
order to represent the perfect unity identity of God; he gave 
him metaphorically the fcHtn of a spH^. In all this, 
he did mere physical xaduodoi^, to &iled to perceive that his 
theory rests on on hypothesis inequable of verifioaiiau?4’,‘^ if. the : 
divine nature exists.’^ WithaUlto^ppositib^toanthrop^oiphi^ 
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he yielded to an illusion of the same order, endowing his god with 
thought or intelligence, and human attributes. Eationolistic mono- 
theism, the discovery of which is often referred to Anaxagoras, 
Socrates, or Plato, is really the work of Xinophanes, and since 
his time it has undergone no change. 

It thus appears that the doctrine of Xenophanes differs in its 
greater precision only from the dualism of Pherecydes. It leaves 
to matter or the universe a lower existence ; its god is in the end 
merely the Supreme Being. He will presently be transformed by 
Parmenides into the sole being; for this philosopher suppresses 
matter, so that thought, separated from its condition, which is life, 
and from its seat, which is the human brain, will of itself alone fill 
the infinity of space and duration with its immaterial, imponder- 
able essence, a perfectly legitimate, in fact inevitable consequence, 
of the principle laid down by Xenophanes. 

For is it not settled that God is immaterial, that He is thought, 
that thought is the Supreme Being ) Does it not follow that the 
god-thought, the Being par exceUmice, being unique and eternal, 
limitless at the risk of change and death, therefore unalterable and 
infinite, leaves no room for anything exterior or distinct from his 
essence) Parmenides, the profound thinker, and his ingenious 
disciple, Zeno of Elia, the opponent of Democritus, and their dis- 
ciples Xeniades and Melissus, in proclaiming that outside of 
existence there is naught but the non-existent, regarding which 
nothing can be assorted or denied ; that existence alone is true and 
certain ; that it is one, since any other concept would partake 
both of existence and non-existence, which is impossible ; that it is 
all that there is ; that it is eternal and changeless ; that it has 
neither past nor future; neither partli, limits, division, nor succession; 
lastly, that whatever has beginning and change has no real exist- 
ence at. aU: these inventors of the Being self-subsisting hayo 
uttered the last dictum of abstract reason, apart from aU experience, 
^eie . we have the Vhum or One, the idealism of the school of Elea, 
which Up' sj^irituali^ can reject without the of n peliiio 

' XUb logical pantheism of this school may he caul to be 

the ^ 
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Xhis nihilkt^ imetaphysical system found its oounterpai^ in a 
8ch<^ 161 ' physiiga wliich> though doubtless little developed, vras 
still essant&tly Ionic — an tmTeserved materialism. In this there was 
after all ho inconsiAcncy. The belief in tlie reality of sensuous 
.appearances is left to the vulgar ; why then, while compelled to 
live in these inferior regions, should not the philosopher appeal 
to the senses, which lead him to the same conclusioni The 
materiality of an illusory world does but enhance the high ideality 
of the rational being. Hence it may bo safely admitted that in 
men thought gra^ivs out of the organism, that men are bom of the 
earth warmed by the solar heat, that the earth is round, and placed 
by its own weiglit in the centre of the universe, that sun, moon, 
and stars are condensed fire, emanating from a belt of flames — the 
Milky Way. Let it be supposed, if need be, that this universe — 
heaven, earth, seas, lower regions — in which reigns inexorable 
fatality, is the result of a combination between two elements, 
distinct but not separate— rlight, dispensator of heat and beauty, 
and night, or gross heavy matter, mother of cold and the formless. 
Wliat can it matter, since all these things must one day perish i 
jN'ay, more ; all these things ham no existence ai aU, 

Observe here that the unity of the being in itself, no loss than 
the material origin of human thought, necessarily does away with 
immortality and a fut^ life. If, on the one hand, the htnnan 
soul cannot survive the organism whence it springs, on the other, 
the absolute, admitting neither parts nor limits, can concede no 
distinct existence to the human individufd. Hence it is that the 
sole ^ing, the self-existing Being, is equivalent to non-being. 

The Ionian and Eleatic schools growing, the one out of ex- 
perience, the other out of. absttact reason — end with Anaximander 
and Parmenides, in contrary conceptions, both perf^y and^ 
sharply defined. Betiveeii the iwo cotn^s the Itdti^ sdiool of 
Crotona, to the cemfused. doctrih^.of l^'emydiMysnpeindduig 
arithmetical symbolism^ dir peibapB a that l^Otks like 

dream of a didmn niy ■ ■■'.' '-. ' 7,1 v '-j*'-;'' ' *7 ' 

Humber, quantity^ is a rdfatjori- 
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^em the objects it successively distinguishes in time and space 
» 18 the smplest and the most abstmct of the propelr?f 

It will be seen, in tie second part of SVor? 

that the idea of number is not foreign to anv nf • / 

but^t ^ alone, by denotih^ with a vroid each of ftese 
mmary alw.toofaons has been able to establish between them as 
real bemgs, fresh relations, concatenations of additionu? 

!Ltf ^ fact, number L 

«Ie“eBts of sensuous reality, just as much as are extent 

form, sound, colour, weight. Indeed, it is even more sTfri t 

the measure of them ah, with the single exception of the dWte 
rediming to a single body, variously subtracted, multiplied &c the 

by^en mthout annihilating it Hence, however fer 

S^e"St r 0* “bstance, it will ne^r 

^ the ultimate residuum, fii spite of all that Pythagoras or 

dStHJ tS. and especiaUy to 

det™e tl^e wnditions under which they are produced. 

leadto'^ on amber, and on the symbols representing it, 
i^to the laws according to wUch we may measure space the 
*^068 esraping the direct observation of the senses, and thus 
Jounce with certainty the inevitable or probable recuxience of 

in ^ ®^®®^tion, astronomy has succeeded 

m seating «» mass and the volume of the sun and*thelr&, 
ttej^rtaac^ ^^tions, and velocities of the stars, and th^ 

»f . laieir course, Thus physics have ascertained the 
‘ “J®^;<^;tod^tiOBs detemfcing li^t, heat, electricity, sound. 

rf proportions in which the atoms 

the mekw, «««nle elemmts are comlanod, in order to corwtitote 
m. ■ Hi same way phys&dogy wiU s^e day 

^ compi 
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sitioji of tboTight. Has it not quite recently calculated the vdocity 
of the sensatloi^ and the time intervening between them and 
volition t ^ / 

' It is thus evidenj^dthat philosophy has much to expect from the 
science of number. 3tit while accepting the results^ she will care* 
fully avoid, the inistake of ondo’img numbers, that is, relations, 
witli a metaphysical existence, a sort of willing and regulating 
personality.' She will recognise in them nothing but the expression 
of certi^ facts, which are of such and such a character and not 
oilierwise, in themselves neither good nor evil, indifferent and 
impassive. 

These considerations will enable us to appreciate the system 
attributed to Pythagoras, and which, while starting from a coiTCct 
idea, a remarkable intuition, ended in the most puerile and frivolous 
metaphysical illusion. If the Pythagorean table is the work of 
this philosopher, it is a great, in fact, apart from some ingenious 
hypotheses, the only service he has conferred on mankind. All the 
rest is nothing but chimera and logomachy, ^To the Italic school 
we are indebted for ** some exact observations, some first essays in 
mathematical physics — essays' successful enough as regards the 
theory of musical sounds.” But the astronomical hypotheses 
determined exclusively by 'idle numerical formulas, are alike 
deficient in value and in positive data. Nevertheless they wore 
still in advance of the doctrines that prevailed till the time of 
Aristarciius of Samos, and even of Copernicus. To the spheiieity of 
the carLh, already sunnised by Anaximander, thoy added a revolu- 
tion, if not annual at least diumal, ^'round a iito situated in the centre 
of tA universe, and always invisible for our hemisphere which is 
tmned towards the exterior sid^ Of its orbit.” The sun, the moon, 
and the five planets revolve, according to some, around the earth ^ 
according to others, around the central fire, envdoping at once the 
orbit of the earth, and iSkt of the central fire itself. This fat, 
properly speaking, the whole^ystem of Tyeho>Brah4. But it can'* 
not bo too often repeated, that ,.pro<dalming these views, so 
near the truth, and wMle coigecfimdng eXistenee of - anim^inaiy 
invisible planet to meet the exigeUcea of ttieir . arbitral 
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the Pythagoieans relied upon no actual experience of any sort, or 
of however imperfect a character. Kor could it ISe otherwise at a 
time when, though the mathematical instrument was roughly 
devised, neither astronomy, physics, chen}iistiy,«Lor any other of the 
sciences employing it was so much as suspected. 

‘‘The Pythagoreans,” writes •Th.-H. Martin, “softgkt'lh bodies 
an immanent but superior principle, at once one arid many ; number, 
identical on the one hand with the laws 6f the universe, on the 
other, with the intelligent forces. Hence they thought that science 
might be constructed d priori by the interpretation of the properties 
of number.” The unity was God, while diverse coriis^crated ciphers, 
real verbal fetiches, expressed the world, man, tho perfect and 
imperfect, chaos and harmony,' vice and virtue. With these 
tritlings, which, though utterly void of sense, none the less suc- 
ceeded in beguiling Plato himself, they mingled tho eccentricities 
of silence, vegetarianism, not without certain whimsical prohibitions, 
besides the aberrations of a mystagogy, which 'received its full 
development in the Christian era. ,, 

2Tono the less did this school reckon amongst its adherents a 
number of remarkable men, at the head of whom was its founder, 
Pythagoras of Samoa 

Pythagoras wrote nothing, for the so-called “ Golden Versos ” 
ascribed to him arc not his composition. Still, tho testimony of 
Aristotle, and tho fragments of Philolaos, the Pythagorean master 
of Plato, throw some light, however vague, on his life, cliaracter, 
and teachings. A Tyrrhenian, Tyrian, or Syrian (possibly of Syros, 
where he received the instructions of Pherecydes), he resided at 
least for some time in Samos, and withdrew from this island' to' 
escape from the tyranny of Polycrates. He was born about the^ 
year 687 before out era, and is believed to have travelled in the 
£ast, eapodally in Hgypt, and also tP descend^ with 
iSpimmiides; i:^ the subterraneous cave Hf the Cieta]t^&n% and Uy 
have eonveteed at Deljdu with a certain priestess naiaedrThemis- 
toeleo* Hrisaaems to have settled at Crotonaor fiylbaj^ in Jdagpoa. 
Gwia in the time of Taiquin the P^md, between fi30;^:620 n.a 
iUwgiveE fc« all the. Qzed; idlonies. establhd^ 
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Italji lie is said to hare goyemcd them by means of his three hun- 
dred disciples^ who f omed around him an aiistocratic and religious 
community. It was rather a mystery tlian a school Initiations, 
symbolical and reiled language, five years of preparatory silence, 
perpetual silence r^g^oding the secret dogmas, all sex^arated them from 
the vulgar. The authority of the master was absolute : aikos ho 
has spoken, they said. Their ix)litical authority was upheld more by 
these devices of the hierophant than by their science and virtue. 
But a popular revolt, in which Pythagoras himself is said to have 
perished, drove them from Crotona and broke their power. Their 
moral authority, however, was maintained in Italy by Tiinsens of 
Locri^ Ocellos of Lucania, to whom ore ascribed some Petitions 
works, Aicbytaa six or seven times commander of the Tarentine 
forces, and in Greece by Philolaos, Simmias, Cebea, and Lysis, 
master of Epominondas. 

But what was the real nature of the doctrine of Pythagoras ] It 
was doubtless much more religious, political, social, and moral than 
metaphysical. An attempt has-been made^by M. Paul Janet to 
restore it to the state it must have been in a short time before the 
days of Socrates. This writer, penetrating beyond the numend 
logogriphs, derives thence a system analogous to dynamism. The 
universe is a harmony of virttudHles, of numbers without substance, 
yet still creators of forms. Man is a numl>er, the horso another; 
God is unity, or else the decade, or imion of the ten essential 
numbers. Good results from harmony ; evil and error from dis- 
order. Naught is good or beautiful, except what is finished or 
definite. The indefinite, or the unfinish&l, the multiple, whatever 
is without number or ordinated harmony, constitutes the unjust, 
the gross, the non-existent. Tfaesoulisahanncaiy ; whi<di is scarcely 
consistent with the doctrine of metempsychosis or of petsomd 
immortality. the point of contact of reason and the tm- 

reasoning, of li^t and darkness, is called by nature and by Qod to 
struggle incessantly, and without ever rdinqniahing his station, 
against the principle of eviL*^ 

All these gratuHous or frivototts state&ienii may be eqtudly 
asserted of all deistic Or metaphyaieil systenu^ and tlW tmem 
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formulas — ** The principle of numbers, is number, \)r the essence of 
number : I^umbeis are the principles oi all things,” constitute 
nothing but an empty and barren phraseology. 

Nevertheless, how far this school might hav% furthered positive 
science, had it sought number in things, instead of subjecting them 
to preconceived numerical combinations, is sufficiently evident from 
the following passage of Fliilolaos : Number resides in all known 
things. Without it we can neither explain the things themselves 
nor their relations. ... In all human words and actions, m all the 
arts, and especially in music .... the omnipotence of number 
is revealed.” This is precisely the theory that has been above 
sketched. 

While the eclectic philosophers were immersed in an absolute 
idealism beyond the limits of reality, and while the Pythagoreans 
were plunged in a pseudo-mathematical mysticism, Heraclitus of 
Ephesus, Empedocles of Agrigontum, Anaxagoras of Clazomeme, 
and Democritus of Abdeia, the greatest genius that arose in Greece 
between the days of ^Anaximander and Aristotle, continued, each 
according to his natural bent and the state of contemporary know- 
ledge, to develop tho Ionian principle, the philosophy of nature. 
They constitute the direct lineage of tho pioneers of science. 

Hcraditus flourished towards the close of the sixth century, and 
must have been born about the year 544. First magistrate of 
Ephesus, he resigned tho office in favour of his brother, in order to 
dovote himself entir^y to philosophy. obsemrity of tho woik 
wtpX <l>wr€0s On Nature ”), in which were resumed his ideas on tlie 
universe, politics, and theology (or theodicy ?), and His melancholy 
conclusion — ^^All flows in a perpetual motion, all passes like a 
river,” earned for him the title of ens^twos the Dark ; and Lucretius 
desoxibiQs him as a mind that owed its brilliancy to its obscurity. 

The physical system of Heraclitus i% fax from showing any 
advonoe on those of Thales or Anaximander. He fanmes the sun 
and stexs are no larger than their apparent size, and regards them 
as eyapoiatlons, which become concentxa^ and inflamed in oertain 
cavities of theselestial vault. Eclipsos are produced when those 
recipients turn their dark convex sid^ towmds^ the earth, and 
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night and iby/cniimaer, winter, winds, and rains, are caused by the 
>'ar2ing ihteii|pity of the igneous evaporations. However, ^he offers 
a rational explanation of the lunar phases, which he attributes to 

a movement of rotsftioiL/. 

' lE*Qr him the i^Hxneval substance is. fire, the generating and 
vivifyjng, as well as the destroying element. From transformation 
to transformation, the universe is destined to be at last resolved in 
fire. Eire is unity, and unity is perfection ; Heraclitus on this 
point showing a certain agreement with Pythagoras and Parmenides. 
He aims at tmity, that is, at the destruction of the world, whence 
his traditional sadness. Two opposing principles contend in space; 
war or discord, producing transitory generation and variety ; and 
peace or concord, leading the universe to unity by the final 
conflagration. 

In this universe flux where is certainty) For such a super- 
ficial physicist sensation is deceptive, and reason alone the criterion 
of truth. By this he understands not the real reason originating 
in the evidence of the senses, but ideal reason diffused through- 
out the universe, as is clearly shown by the following passage 
quoted by Sextus Empiricus : “ We must rely upon general reason. 
Whenever we place ourselves in communion with it we are on the 
side of truth ; on the contrary, wo are in error whenever we yield 
to our individual sense.” Such commonplacos,” according to 
their various interpretations, might form part of all systems. But 
when we remember that, Cratylus, disciple of Heraclitus, is 
mentioned amongst the masters of Plato, an index will be here 
recognised of a spiritualistic and metaphysical tendency. The 
absolute, which E(eraclitus failed to discover anywhere in nature, 
he seemed disposed to seek fof in reason. 

With Heraclitus may be associated Hippocrates of Cos, the. 
great physician of the' Mth century. In fact for Hi]^erates fire 
W£^ the Very suhsta^ itsdf, no than the constructor and 
organiser of boiiies.^' tiie so^ diffus^ everywhere, was tf 

TObtlc^firo. TbA mpdem f'vitaiii^ ”;,arid both equally 

^app^ tbith^'nume of t^e Fathas of b^Vthey^hi^e very 

little, in coi^c^wit^^ Iqf tl^ pfinciiie; of BSppoeral^ 
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a diseiple of tho lonians, was nothing but an igneous, or nuitorial 
•element. ^ 

Empedocles, of Agrigentum, born about 500 B.O., was for Sicily 
wliat Pythagoras had been half a century picf^iously for Magna 
GrjBcia — a lawyer, statesman, sage, and liierophant. He proclaims 
himself a god, dispels the plague, resuscitates the dead with quite 
as much skill as the ancient and modem prophets. kSo convinced 
is he of his power and genius that it becomes difficult to sopaiale 
the element of charlatanism from that of infatuation in his 
character. Tradition, besides a superhuman prid^ credits him with 
a strange fascination, such as that exercised over their followers by 
Jesus of jS^izareth and hlahomcd. His descent into Etna, Ins 
sublime death, levealed by tho sandal found on the edge of the 
crater, though mere fables, are quite in character mth tho memory' 
of this extraordinary person. His life was in other respects gloriou-s 
enough. After having delivered Agrigentum from tyranny ho 
governed it for many years, like Pericles in Athens, in conformity 
mill tho douiocratio pfinciples, based on the mutual aifection of the 
citizens. When ho felt that his influence was on tho wane, ho 
went to teach philosophy in Athens, vainly attempted to return 
to his country, and is supposed to have died in the Peloponnesus. 
There can bo no doubt as to his science, his virtues, and 
poetical genius. Plato, Aristotle, and all the philosophers are full 
of his name ; while Lucretius, four centuries after his death, is as 
•enthusiastic in his praise os were his contemporaries : 

Hio ost vesta Chorybdis et his ^tnn minaatur 
ICnrmura flammamm nxrsam so colligero ires, 

Fauoibus emptos iterom vis at vomat ignis 
Ad oodamqoe ferat flammai fi^Jgura rarsnm, 

Quso oum inagna xnodis xnnltis miranda videtor 
Gentibos hamanis regio visendaque fertar, 

BdbnB Opima bonis, mnlta mnnita vimm vi, 

KiJ^tamen hoc habuisse virq prcDoIorios in se 
Koo sanotom magis et miiram oammqae videtor* 

Caraiina quia etiam divi&i pectoris ejos ^ 

Todl&nmtiir et ezpodont proBolam repsHa, 

Ut vixlrntnana videator stirpe oreatmi. 
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lliis enihiisiaBin of the Eoman poet is sufficient evidence 1hat> 
Smpedocles has as good a right as Heraclitus^ Democritus, and 
even Anaxagoras to be regarded as the precursor of Epicurus ; 
and this judgiuentnis confirmed by the fragments of his poem 
on. nature, 1^ which the"" !Roman materialist was often inspired. 
His physical system is altogether , Ionian, being mainly made up of 
the alseverations and hypotheses which we have already seen 
ascribed to Thales, Anaximander, and Heraclitus. He no doubt 
admits four elements instead of one, combining them in twos — air 
with fire, water with earth — thence deriving all existing things. 
But this is a very secondary difference. Eor him the soul is an 
aggregate of subtle atoms, diffused throughout the blood, and con- 
centrated round the heart. He recognises nothing immaterial ; and 
the gods and genii themselves — accepted by his symbolic spirit — 
although immortdl, do not escape the common law. He may call 
the air Hera, the earth Pluto, the water Nestis, friendship Cypris, 
discord Ares ; he may give the name of Zeus to the fire, and that 
of Sphaiios to a primordial migrm (mixture)^ answering at once to 
the unity of Parmenides and Pythagoras, and to the infinite of 
Anaximander ; he may proclaim, in the regulation of things, the 
necessity of a reason — of the word, or Xoyor, which was destined to 
be the subject of so much abuse. But it is evident that he con- 
cedes to these gods and virtualities no real personality. The 
alternating triumph of Eiiendship and Discord — ^perhaps suggested 
by HeracUtus — and the combinations resulting from their struggles, 
represent nothing but the fatal play of the substantial dements. 
His good and evB genii, contending for the government of mortals, 
represent the influences of the physical and moxd dements, and of 
the individual temperamentSi* If Empedocles at any time reoog- 
lissd a god, this god was Necessity, or Destiny ; and as this word 
ixpresses nothing but ])|lie haphasa^ sfuccession of forms arid, 
tvents, it follom that and>*fdhrine’'f.^^^ ia 

esentially an ai&eirt. At the sarim never har^ 

vowed this ; and he must haW, the; 

Qiities cdouied 

.ate his complex and h^Uyar^j^syat^ 
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of his pretensions to inspiration, of the metaphysical bias of his 
mind, the superstitious atmosphere in which he wiatq)ed himself, 
the proximity of the Pythagorean philosophy and the toaefiing 
of Pamenides. 

Without prejudice to" his physical system he may hare taught 
the of the evil genii, the degeneracy of the human race, and 
original sin— future Christian dogmas — side by side with metem- 
psychosis— the general belief of antiquity. In fact, everything 
proceeds from the Sphairoa — the infinite unity — and returns 
thither. How, then, are all things given up to dissension 
—to the fatal vicissitudes of good and evilt Because Friend- 
ship and Discord — the good and evil fatality — contend for 
universal sway.' The evil principle has more than once pre- 
vailed — whence the fall of gods or of mortals. On the other 
hand, life, under diverse forms, subjected to Ihe diverse 
combinations of the same four fundamental elements, is every- 
where like the soul, like nature, as much in vegetation as in 
animals and men. He himself — in imitation of, Pythagoras — 
remembers to have been m turn male and female, tree, bird, fish, 
before occupying the body of a poet and a god. Hence Empedocles 
forbids the siding of blood, for in the body of an animal may 
dwell a relation or a friend ;* forbids animal food j and, failing to 
exclude all vegetables from human diet, he at least puts his veto 
on beans and laurel The lower forms of life and of the soul are due 
to the fall from abetter state; the higher to a return to the good 
principle. It thus appears that transformation is inevitable, and 
that in the moial ordear it assumes the aspect of punishment and 
rewards. Otherwise neither is eternal, and, after the lapse of 
thousands of years^ a momentary triumph of j^endship puts an 
end to aU &riher tdak It depends on man himself tq hasiwn 
Ibis triumph^ and by fallowing the precepts oC 

Tirtui ;IhTis'it is that from; /^ese vicious drde^ associa^ Wilhfc . 

d e y 8^ wbo bad hot (^ged .hts iuam- 

Hadnanl' 

lui^rayiia tfasaof 'to pieptfe a ts 

• *" v*'.' • ' 
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a rudimentaty system of physics^ is developed a pure system of 
moials. 

■Virtue being, like vice, a natural principle — ^tliough superior to 
vice m its results ia this life and in others — ^becomes ‘‘ a universal 
law, embracmg a vast extent of the air and the immensity of 
heaven.” Chastity, temperance, lofty thoughts, the contemplation 
of the primoidial Sphairos will alone be able to secure for man true 
happiness, and lead him to the age of gold on earth. This dream 
of harmony and peace fills the sage with a holy intoxication, and is 
by the poet embellished with the richest colours. 

Anaxagoras, although justly regarded as the founder of 
spiritualistic dualism, is ahsohitely void of mysticism, and reveals 
a far clearer understanding than Heraclitus or Empedocles. His 
6fUM}fiep(ia9 or “ similitudo partiunif^ combated by Lucretius, his 
astronomical hypotheses— -often ingenious enough — and even the 
function ascribed by him to an active and intelligent cause, in the 
formation of the universe, associate liim with the Ionian school. 
Himself an Ionian, having been born at Clazomenas, towards the 
last years of the sixth century, he left his country and Ids pro- 
perty, in order to place himself under Anaximenes. Thereafter, 
at the age of twenty-five, he settled for thirty years at Athens, 
where he became the friend, master, and adviser of Pericles. A ^ 
well-grounded chaigo of impiety and atheism, |rom which Pericles 
had great difficulty in saving him, compelled the philosopher to 
return to his native place. Here he survived for twenty years, 
dying in his seventy-second, full .^f honours, and universally 
esteemed. His system, a sort of godless jiantheism, admits the 
eternity of matter, as wdl as the parallel eternity of a regulating 
principle ; the Idea of Hegd, J&he 'VP^ill. of Schop^^uhauer, the Un- 
conscious of Hartmann, the pavs^ impersonal, present everywhere^ 
and omniscienl^ by him substituted for heceasity. He fads to see 
that he merdly. gives another name^ and a pertecHy anthropo- 
morphic reason, to Ihe univezBal motid^ to aniipid and vegetable 
life. His psychology imsdns based Individual souls, 

are for him nothing but manifesta^QBS.uf tihe'lg(ene!i^iM>d 9 i' sul^cted 
to the conditions of the oiganiamis diffiaraui^A^ IhenL San is 
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tLe most leasonable of animals only because he has hands. 
Anaxagoras recognises the eternity of the soul| but not the im- 
mortality of souls. Kor, as remarked by Aristotlo, has he recourse 
to his intelligent principle, except in the last^extremity j that is, 
-when he fails to explain the mechanism of things by the solo 
combination of the h(moiomereiaL But in this attempt to explain 
lies the vice of the system. Nothing is explained except by logic, 
and logic is indiiferent to the universe. 

Although Anaxagoras wrote much, nothing has reached us 
beyond some fragments preserved and commented on by his 
successors. They sufEco, however, to give us an idea of his 
physics — far more interesting, in our opinion, than his meta- 
physics. 

The substance of the universe is formed, not from one element, 
nor from four, but from innumerable distinct principles, mingled 
together in diverse proportions. None of them exist in the pure 
state, so that it may be said that ** all exists in aU.’* It is only 
when a pieponderatsig number of similar principles is found 
united in one body that we recognise their presence. These 
homoiomereiai (o/uuMor, similar ; juitpor, part) constitute the proper 
character, the essence of each thing and of each being, their form, 
colour, type, species, fimctions. There is no vacuum — as was also 
maintained by Emnedoclcs — ^but only varying densities j in a 
further void we still meet with the resistance of tlie air. While 
refuting the theory of Anaxagoras Lucretius states it very clearly : 

Piindpio remm quom dioit hunueomeriai^ 

Ossa videlioet e panzillis atqne minntis 
Ossibita hio et de pauzillis a|qae mxnatis 
Tisceribus visoas gigni sangainenque oreori 
SftDgainis inter se mnltis ooenntiba* gattis 
Ex aniiqne patat miois GonBistereqK>SBe 
Anrtiia at de tenia tezrom oonoresoere parris, 

Ignibna ex ignis nznorem omoribiis esse, 

Cetera oonalmili dagit xatione patafcqne 
Neo pBse nlla parte idem in rebna inane 
ObndMit niMpia omporibas finem esse aeoandia. 

L 884-84A 
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Hotioa. luus alowly reduced the primeval cha(^ tw 
The foiut elements, which ace contained the most varied 
principles, beoam^idB^tangl^^ and disposed one above the othey] 
the eaj^ becoming aepieumte^ from the water, and rocks from the 
earth condehsed by the cold. Stony elements, which become 
inflamed in the igneous regions, are detached by the animated 
ether with a rotatory motion from the surface of the earth, which 
remains itself motionless in the centre of the universe. These are 
the stars. The sun is such a burning mass of stone, larger than 
Peloponnesus ; while the moon is a true earth, receiving its light 
from the sun. The milky way is an aggregate of stars, visible 
to us when the brightness of the son is intercepted by the earth. 

The influence of this system, which contains the germs of 
observation, and hypotheses for from despicable, is perceptible in 
the mixed doctrine of Diogenes of ApoUonio, a condisciple of 
Anaxagoras. Kot that he accepts the doctrine of the homoiomeieiai ; 
but, more faithful to the teaching of Anaximenes, he proc^ims the 
air to be the origin of all things ; establishir^, by soma very poor 
arguments, that matter can admit of no more than one principle. 
Sut, struck by the order reigning in the universei, he attributes 
intelligence to the air. This is for him a very imperfect means of 
avoiding dualism, which is in truth very useless, explaining 
nothing more than does primordial unity. The air^that is to say 
expansion, that is matter and fatality— therefore contains in- 
telligenoe, thought, freedom. But Diogmies.was not in a porition, 
we do not say to prove, in the then defective state of the sciences, 
but even to maintain, this ingenious and relatively true theory. 

While Pherecydes, Pythagoras, Hmaclitus, Anaxagoras aie thus 
in various ways preparing for^tbe advankof dualistic ph^Qaophy, 
which, admitting the distinct reality of totter and spirit, assigns 
to the second the gpvedqpuent of to first, in opposition to Pat*, 
menides, whose absolto idealism re^ty of , 

to physical world, ILeudppim fhllowiog in jhe^ 

path laid down hy Anairiman^^ estaibli^ totojelto^ 

on to exclusive; aiathoi% ot eaEperieito' mid to 
auggeatsd by it; ; • .. ^ '' ^ 
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Afst also^ no doubt, claim to build on experience, whose 
lesults they accept. But they subordinate it, in the hr^t place, to 
human reason, which yet proceeds from it ; an<ji in the spcond*to a 
general and higher reason, which is an illegitnnato extension, an 
anthropomoiphio mirage of human reason. These axe the rationalist 
philosophers. 

The second reject experience, denying its efficacy, after, by 
false inductions, deriving from it the principle of their doctrine. 
They recognise existence only in an entity endowed with general 
reason, as man is gifted with human reason ; and, reversing the 
order of things, they see in human reason the reflection of the 
general reason — a paralogism borrowed from them by the rationalists. 
They are the idealists, or metaphysicians, kot Their 

system has but two logical conclusions — ^mysticism and scepticism. 

Materialism alone avoids these illusions. It avoids the mistake 
of imposing on the whole the law of one of its ports, and leaves to 
each being, to each group, its proper place in the disposition of 
things. Its errors — always capable of being rectified — are those of 
the science of the times ; it may draw from an imperfect observa- 
tion false inductions and hypotheses, hut it subjects them before- 
hand to the repeated correctives of experience, which preserves 
them from metaphysics. While maintaining that all bodu^, witli 
their properties, result from substantial combinations, it in no way 
denies the propeitieB of these bodies. It suppresses nothing of 
what has been called human intelligence; on the contrary, it care- 
fully and searchingly studies its various developments and applica- 
tions. But it seeks fot this intelligence where it is to he found — 
in tile centre and the conditions producing it, in the living organism. 

Long before the study of the bxaig and of the nervou^i system 
had revealed the origin, the seat, and mechanism of intddigence^ 
the most summoty observation was sufficieut to enable materialiam 
to detect in the mind, and in reason, attributes of the living being, 
nequisitions of the senses, qualities that make their appearance, 
grow, axkd disa]^pe8r with the individual form. It makes use of 
wteliigence and leascm, since these am at once the prodnets and 
the instromcaita of knowledge ; but it makes a legitimate use of 
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them, a tts4 ^ver eontroUed and limited hj objective experience. 
!From tiie fi^ tibat they reveal to it the univeise, it does not 
conclude i^at' Sbej^ ^ raison d'Hre and the cause of the 
univeTse~4n error wsembling that of the Brahmans, who deify the 
word and prayer, placing them above the gods, because they evoke 
the gods. 

Nothing positive is known regarding the lives of Leucippus and 
Democritus, and it is uncertain whether the hist — the acknow- 
ledged inventor of atomism — ^was bom in Miletus, Elea, or Abdera. 
We know, however, that his philosophy proceeds from the 
Milesians, and that it implies a perfect knowledge of the Eleatic 
school It is also certain that Democritus was a native of Abdera, 
a Greek colony in Thrace ; and that master and pupd, confused in 
the memory of men, must have lived for a long time together. 
Both of them, like Empedocles and Anaxagoras, flourished in the 
flrst half of the fifth century. 

Democritus seems to have been bom about the year 494 ; and is 
believed to have spent a considerable fortune^ during his youth, in 
visiting India, Ethiopia, Chalda3a, Persia, Egypt, Magna Grsecia, 
Athens ; everywhere initiating himself in the hidden doctrines of 
the priests, everywhere an attentive pupil of the philosophers. 
But these traditions are not very probable, except as regards Egypt, 
Athens, and Southern Italy. On his return to Abdera,' the public 
reading of his great work, the fiiyas diajcocrfior, is said to have more 
than requited him for the loss of his fortune, and to have secured 
for him the chief magistracy of his native place. It is also said 
that Hippocrates cured him of a passing fit of insanity, and that 
his life was prolonged for more than a hundred years. As regards- 
his genius and his style, whie)^ rivalled that of Plato, we have the 
testimony of all antiquity. He had embraced &e whole field of 
knowledge — zoology, tKjjtany, physics, mathematics, lutonomy,. 
medicine, logic, ethics, poetiy, grammar, music, and even strategy. 
Of the seventy-two works ascribed to him by Diogenes Laertius- 
there remain only a few iiagmentiy seattered tl^ugh a multiplicity 
of authors. Eortunate Aristoila I For Who ki^ws how far hie* 
glory would be diminiibed by a rediscovered 4^ jEvm 
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in the mutilated state in 'vyhich it has reached us, the doctrine of 
Leucippus and Democritus stands out boldly ; and modem science, 
while destroying the letter, lias preserved its spirit. To be^ con- 
vinced of this it will bo enough to read the Do Katura llemni” of 
Lucretius, in which it has been embodied, in the state in which it 
was transmitted by Epicurus to the Boman poet, with a few 
secondary modifications. 

Atoms in motion, and space wherein they move ; such are the 
two sole and necessary conditions of existence of bodies and their 
properties, ^fatter and the void make up the whole system. 
Sulistitute for the void the imponderable ether, for the absolute 
the relative void, and you got the very formula of modem ph}sics 
and chemistry. 

Atoms — eternal, indivisible, countless, endowed with divers 
forms, with oscillatory (undulation), circular, or rc^ctilineal motions 
— complete the universal plan of nature. Their junctions aiul 
combinations, in varying proportions, constitute tbe mixed mole- 
cules of tbe four elbmonts, and consequently all the solid, fiuid, 
living aggregates, all forms, colours, smells, and tastes, all organi'^ms 
and functions, intelligence no less than instinct; all forms ex- 
change their atoms, one nourishes the other, all arc le solved in 
their elements. iN’othing comes of nothing; nothing returns to 
nothing. 

The soul is a body ; it is formed of the most subtle, active, and 
perfect fiery atoms, and resides in the breast. To it the organs of 
the senses transmit the images of outward objects ; these images, 
material in themselves, are the efiiuvia of things — ^faitliful im- 
prossions adapted to each of the senses. Sensation is thus reduced 
to immediate contact or transmissi^. Ideas are the combinations 
of images, or tdola (etdeoXa) ; thought, the result of the impiessiona 
produced on the soul, begins, grows, |md ends with the living 
organism by which it has been ^berated. The human person, 
which is the succession, in one and the some soul, of all the peis 
oeptions and ideas emanating from it, vanishes with death, by the 
Aissolution of ihe form of the body, into its scattered atoms. 

What we call reason is nothing but the teeamM of knowledge 
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accumulated by sensation, and associated, or dissociated, by their 
afhnities and antipathies. Sensation leiteiated, controlled by 
sensation, is tho sole criterion of reality, always relative to the 
organism perceiving it. To ascribe this function to reason says 
nothing, or is the same thing as ascribing it to sensation, since 
from it proceeds reason itself. 

Pleasure and pain, good and evil, accompanying sensation, and 
whoso cause lies in the form of the atoms, are the origin of moral 
ideas. From being sensuous they become inteUectual ; from being 
iniiividual, or isolated, they become mutual, through social contact. 
Abstract, and reduced to the condition of general ideas, they give 
place to rules of conduct directed towards the acquisition of tho 
good, tho avoidal of the had, to secure tho one and spare tlie other 
for our fellow-men, on the condition of reciprocity. The general 
interest has rendered these rules obligatory ; but they apply to 
man alone, just as pleasure and pain belong only to living 
organibms. Morals and justice are therefore purely human things, 
which is far from at all lessening their t^ahie and necessity. 
Absolute good is nothing but an abstraction derived from present 
and positive good by means of comparison. Such absolute good 
is imattainablo. But an attainable ideal, towards which the wise 
mail may aspire, is serenity, equanimity of mind in the presence of 
inevitable evils and transitory blessings. 

Atoms sufHco for all ; the gods have naught to do in the world. 
But since the soul has conceived the idea of thorn, and as all ideas 
spring from real images and objects, it must be admitted that 
atomic aggregates, immeasurable in sise, and clothed with almost 
human forms, hover in the air. These phantoms are the gods, 
who, being at once impotent, useless, and in a state of beatitude^ 
concern themselves neither with the universe nor with mortals. 
We may admire them, envy their imperturbable felieity, hut 
it is superfluous and absurd to offer them supplications, whidb thc^* 
can neither hear nor grant. 

This theology is extremely cOEOsistexrt, once gxamted the necessily 
of divine phantoms; but there was no need at dl to have lecoune 
to sudi impassive spectres. Urn plogr of ibioughts 
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acquired and transmitted, the fables of the poets, the statues and 
tenqdcs were sufficient to explain the origin of the gods. It is 
probuhle that Democritus, no less than Epicurus and Lucretius, 
were quite as well aware of this as we ard ; but their prudent 
ironj avoided the extremely inconvenient diarge of impiety and 
atheism. 

The wAd^ the invention of which is ascribed to Leucippiis, has 
been the subject of much discussion; and the indiviblbility of 
atom^has been warmly contested, though it is now admitted by 
chemistry, as ether is by physics, A constant topic of raillery 
have been the rouml, square, crooked atoms, and tlie emoiitations, 
material impresses, of the outlines and images of all sensible 
phtuiomena, although no one has thought of laughing at the 

ideas of Plato. Ridicule has been heaped upon a soul x>hiced 
in the centre of the breast long before it was known that the soul, 
os a substance, has no existence, and still more since physiology 
has discovered the nervous and cerebral mechanism of the intel- 
lectual faculties. Tlie authority of sensation was rejected by those 
who were yet unable to withdraw themselves from its influences. 
I^othing was easier than this course, seeing that errors of fact 
strike the eyes, while correct intuitions have long remained with- 
out sufficient proof. Still the principle of atomism has remained 
unshaken, nor has any other system approached that of Democritus 
in clearness, perspicuity, and experimental value. 

Its moral consequences have been assailed on fairer grounds, and 
they have been used as a weapon, more treacherous than specious, 
against materialism, which is in no way responsible for them. 
The fault lies rather with Democritus and Epicurus personally. 
Ideal systems have quite as muck to do with temperament and 
social BUXToundings as with doctrine. That of the old materialists 
proceeds, by a sort of reaction, from the troubles and miseries of 
the times in which they lived. It is a false doctrine in the present 
state of society, and it wa^ in any case, defective, even for them. 
False at present, because interests, and therefore morals, have 
changed; always defecrive, because it overlooln one mrtixe field of 
axperienoa The noimajl state of the atom being weof motion, 
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actiTity being the proper condition of life and of the organism, 
repose a passing f^city, Democritus, in failing thence to aigae for 
physical and intellectual action, was inconsistent with his own 
premisses and line dt aigument. But it may be at least pleaded in 
his bdi^ that, if he did not establish the precept in theory, he 
did so by example of hts Hfe* 

There la a still more *sciioas charge, if well founded, which 
must here be discussed. Democritus, it is said, and of course with 
him all materialists, are no less metaphysicians than the 
spiritualists tliomselves. They went beyond their prin^ple — 
experience — inasmuch atoms escape the observation of the 

senses; the void is an entity. ^But expedience forbids neither 
induction nor conjecture, ho& legitimate in themselves when 
starting from, and taking into account, the facts of observation. 
If legitimate, they may still be crroneoi^s without being meta- 
physical, unless the sense of this term he needlessly enlarged. 
But that the pori^etual dissolution and formation of bodies, the 
ever-rccuiring association and dibsodalion Si divers substances, 
justify the atomistic induction it as unnecessary here to show. 
Kor is there anything more obvious thai^ the fact that the motion 
and condensation of bodies suggest the hypothesis of the void, 
whether absolute or relative. The atem escapes the observation of 
the sensea But two hundred years ago this was also true of 
countless infusoria and fixed stars ; yet no one could be accused of 
being a metaphysician jn 'aduiitting. the possible exist^ce of 
organisms still smaller than the smaUost visible organisms, of stars 
still more remote than the farthest within our ken. And so with 
Denmeritus, who, without possessing tl^e least notion of the con- 
stitution and chemical elementaiof matter, none the leas inevitably 
concaved the reality of almo&t inSnite8i^‘pafticlea-—the found^ 
tion of the aggregate^^ wbcfe mol^ules he.cotdd see and touch. 

Matter, an abstract and sumxxuby expression for the ebm-total of 
bodies, is no moss a m^pHysi^. entity than are the words JM; 
or vineyard. Entities are .created, by abstraction, but by 
personihcatioxi and^ flights of fancy above and bqrond coneis^ 
nature; so much so that God lumself reditidfd be no e^^ 
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expressed the true or false conclusion and the result of a cerebral 
elaboration. In a word, is it not childish and inconsequont to 
call those philosophers metaphysicians whq profess to take qo 
account of aught except sensuous reality Y 

But while making the only certainty^ withJd our re^h rest on 
the evidence of sensation ; while idfdidifitg ihaf reason^ so slightly 
at variance with sensation, proceeds'** fronf it; and that its con- 
trolling function is reduced to a com^iarison between impressions, 
or between ideas bom of impressions, Biemocritus was in no 
way blind to the entirely relative value of this criterion. He was 
as well aware as are the modem positiwsts, or the present school of 
English sensualists, that everything m the conclusions and jutlg- 
menta of man is relative to the hunugl organism ; that apart ironi 
the touch, sight, hearing, &c , there is neither form, colour, nor 
sound ; lastly, that the only cerUinty for which we are indebted 
to the senses is the knowledge that outside of man there exibt 
realities ^interpreted by sensation. But Democritus does not 
appear to have been tfaflUeicntly convinced that this certainty is a 
solid and adequate foundation for all knowledge. This, however, is 
equally true of more than on^ of his modern successors. While 
combatting and ov^hrowipg the claim of the Eleatic school to 
absolute truth, he acquired the habit of speculating on absolute 
truth, thus gliding Ixapeic^tibly towards the barren precipice of 
scepticism ; whicb^ whatever Ad. I^nck* may say to the contrary, 
is not ** the logical eQiisoqueBj3e.pf/his sysj^m.” Of this there can 
be no doubi» after the unahimous statements of Aristotle, Diogenes 
Laartius, Sextus Empincus^ and Cicero. There is nothing true,” 
he said, ** qr if truth exists wo. do not know it We havd nO 
mean^ of ascertaining the truth ob anything. Truth is at the 
bottom of an abyss. do not eVen know whether^ we know 
au^t, or whether we ore living in the jnost absolute ignorance; 
neither do we know tvrheilier anything* or nothing exists.”* These 
aphorisms, probably mere fragments of*^leinical writings, in 
which' he v(i4ied.<preoi8ely to establish against his oppoaents the 
• * ^ . 

"'4 . •- * 
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autliorlty of observation, have evidently been interpreted 

by l^is mmedii^ followers in the sense of an absolute sceptidsm. 
And ve h^ir that ^ the most determined sceptics of antiquity^ 
Protagoras, DiagoAs pf Melos, and Pyrrho himself, were formed by 
Ihe lessons or by the writings of Democritus/* 

By rejecting the Absolute of the Eleatic thinkers, by disparaging 
sensorial or experimental certainty in the very name of this 
Absolute itself, by discouraging objective science, deprived as it 
still continued to be for many centuries of all the instruments of 
progress, the group of sceptics and sophids whom we now 
approach, prepared the way to which Socrates committed philo- 
sophy for two thousand ye^ They anticipated the advent of 
subjectivity. M'evertheleas we should avoid the mistake of giving 
implicit trust to the judgments of Plato on the sophists, who are 
known to us only through their adversaries. But such was their 
prestige that these adversaries themselves were influenced by it; 
and it was from them that Socrates and Plato derived that captious 
method of dialectics which w^ admit ha9 been far too much 
admired, and which succeeded in diverting philosophy from the 
experimental method. However, they at least created, so to say, ^ 
rhetoric, or the oratorical art ; and by the subtlety of their reasonings 
they sharpened the aigumentativo “genius of Socrates and his 
school Such are the advantages, tempered by drawbacks, for 
which humanify is indebted to the sophists. 

The most serious charge biou^t agmnst them is the laxity of their 
ethics, or rather thchr negation of morals, their claim to plead 
indifferently on either side of the question, the high price at which 


they valued their instructions.^' But at least on this last point 
some indulgence majy be allowed, if they cannot bo altogelher 
aequitted. Some of them sold their talents ; the amyority, by 
charging a Ugh r^iuseration, merely exercised an>.imd(mlb]^ 


right. Science and 

Justify us in blandng ItfeoseA^ a^g im^ptdoi^, 

derived subsItaiilM^^^^ 
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flophy and eloquence, their name would not have l^me synony- 
mous with charlatan and cheat. ^ 

Hegel has undertaken to restore the reputation of the Sophists. 
In their negation of being (in itself) he wished io recognise his own 
doctrine of the identity of contraries and of the eternal that is to 
be ; in their assertion of the sovereignty of the human intellect, 
the principle- of subjectivity. He makes them the precursors of 
Socrates and himself : but, without being altogether incorrect, his 
thesis is more ingenious than solid. 

In our opinion the chief mistake of those who have con- 
demned or praised the Sophists consisted in grouping them all in 
one category ; judging them in the mass, as if they were a uniform 
school that took its rise during the course of the fifth century. 
The common use of the same rhetorical art, and of similar dialectic 
processes, is not sufiieient to characterise them, and they must still 
be classed according to their doctrines and their individual worth. 
Kumerous and fundament^ differences will then be discovered in 
their theoretical and ^cticcd teacdiings. Gorgias will no longer be 
confounded with Protagoras, nor the Eleatic nihilists with the 
' atheists and sceptics of Abdera. And as an unexpected conse- 
quence for the moderate idesdists, all the honour of this obvious 
distinction will redound to the followers of the experimental 
method. 

Leaving aside the eloquent speakers, such as Hippias, and the 
mere qu3>blex8, such as Eutfaiydemus and Dionysodorus, the hetero- 
geneous giot^p will readily resolve itself into at least two opposite 
schools, h^<^ respective by Parmenides and DemocrituB. On. 

one taud we shall have Gbrgias of Leontium, in Sicily, witk 
bis pupils Polus of Agrigentum, Oallicles and Critiaa of Athena^-.: 


(the lattef the most hated of the Thirty Tyrants), Thrasymadhus of , v 
Sso, ; ^ 'the other Protagoras and Prodifsof^ Pia^taa. 

^ Sfelos,. ffeesui and Iktrodonia of Chios, iDiom^esiiof 

il^zander &e , a^; /4i 
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the dividioQs and leading arguments of which have been pie- 
serv^i betrays by its very title its Eleatio origin. In fact 
Gordias (485-3807), originally a pupil of his fellow-countryman 
Empedocles, had n!inde a special study of Parmenides and Melissus. 
His tlu^ propositions — “Nothing exists : If anything exists we 
cannot know it : If anything exists, and can be known by us, we 
-cannot make it known to others” — are undeserving of serious 
refutation. His ailments, in which Panhenides and Heraclitus 
are introduced, mutually nullifying each other, are unequalled for 
childish subtlety, except by the reasoning of Zeno of Elea against 
the existence of motion. We aU know the witty rejoinder of 
Diogenes : Zeno denied motion; Diogenes walked. 

In other respects this Zeno was an honest man and a patriot* 
and perished of a cruel death in his attempt to rescue his native 
place from tyranny. This is what distinguishes him from Gorgias, 
who was nothing but a skilful and brilliant rhetorician, equally 
strong on both sides of the question. It was he who, coming in 
424 to implore help for the Syracusans, induced the Athenians to 
undertake the disastrous Sicilian expedition. His teaching de- 
moralised the Athenian aristocracy. His theory of happiness andi 
justice, vitiated by his metaphysical nihilism, ended in the equality 
of vice and virtue, the worship of individual pleasure, of power 
and wealth at oil costs, raising to a maxim and rule of conduct an 
antisocial principle : might is right The laws, said his disciples, 
were invented by the weak to check the strong; the idea of 
jl^tice being equivalent to the idea of interest, who will blame the 
strong if, in his own interest, he burst the fqtters of the law? 
Who ? Assuredly those whose interest will thereby be sacrificed. 
If justice is based on interesti it is not interest, but the balance of 
interests. For having overlooked this element^ observation 
Gorgias has earned the«jtitle of spiritual father of all reactionisj|||^ 
of all peijuiexB, of appi^vm of violet and imsei^uloiiB i4iy^ 
■lutions. His memOry ought to be end.eared to ihem, for he had 
the sense to die loaded mth wealih^kad pore than a eentenudan^ 

Very different axe oharaeter, teaehinj^i ahdi life of^^lds oon* . 
stepporaiy, Protagoras Of Athexu^ of the Xoman Soph&tis. ' 
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Instructed by Democritus, favoured by Pericles, lawgiver of 
Thurium in Italy, honoured by all enlightened minds, Protagoras 
died for having denied the existence of the gods. He had (hired 
to read, or cause to be read, a treatise omthe mpxce of the gods, in 
the house of Euripides, and being oonse(]^U6ntly accused and con- 
demned of impiety, he perished in his fli^t. His works were 
publicly burned in Athens. Sophist in his dialectics and in his 
greed of gain, Pirotagoras is in his doctrine a true, a great philo- 
sopher. His writings have perished, but their value is shown by 
the vain attacks of Plato, in the Protagoras and the TheostUus. 

In physics he maintains that motion is the principle of forms, 
that matter is fluid and shifts incessantly. Without renouncing 
Democritus ho inclines towards Heraclitus. But, while denying 
the absolute being, he takes care not to contest relative and 
sensuous existence. As regards the gods he occupies a neutral 
position. “ I cannot know,” ho says, “ whether they are or are not. 
Many things combine to leave it an open question — ^the difliculty 
of the subject, the short duration of human life.” 

In psychology and logic he is a consistent sensualist. Man,” 
,he argues, '^is the measure of all things, the criterion of truth.” 
The objections of the Thesdt^tus ” lead to false conclusions. 
Plato holds that, if sensation is the origin of science, intelligence 
must be ascribed to the lowest animals ; that, sensation varying 
from man to man, and from moment to moment, there is no longer 
any true or false, any good or evil If these dialectics are subtle,, 
let us also acknowledge that they are very weak. How are we 
here concerned with the intelligence of animals, an inteUigence 
which tanuot otherwise be gainsaidt The question is that of 
human intelligence. And how caz^ the varying character of the 
sensations destroy their constant mean, the measure of their reality I 
4n8totle was a victim to tiie same sophisms. 

IQke ethics of PTot^tas ore based on the careful observation, of 
inqials, and <A the rules thence derived; This is not .tim yiev of 
the metaphyitieiaiis irhb uphold the dijltel^e of the gqod ; & 
of 'duty Hence ^tb accuse 

Plo1ngQin»s.d efiiM»ag all distinotion hetis^. ti&e. Md the 
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iHytist. Axid wlien asked by Socrates whether **to live in 
pleasure ieagoo^y and to live in pain an evil/’ Protagoras answers: 

TeS> pifbvld^ we ei^joy honest pleasures only.” He denied no 
virtui^ but xMj reused to virtue, to the just and unjust, an 
absolute essence. Ih his eyes virtue is merely an abstract term, 
ihe 'generic name of justice, knowledge, temperance, sanctity, &a 
All these virtues are parts of virtue, not as the particles of gold 
are like each other and the whole that they constitute; but as 
the various parts of the face, which differ from the whole and from 
each other, each possessing its o^vn proper cliaracter.” The com- 
parison is ingenious, and, in the terms in which it is put by Plato, 
the question is settled in favour of Protagoras, %'he unity and the 
cogency of the doctrine cannot be gainsaid. 

'The famous apologue of Heracles between Pleasure and Virtue, 
attributed to Prodicus, is a further evidence of the moral tendencaea 
of the Abderite schooL Here the hero acquires immortality by 


choosing virtue. 

Prodicus is the most illustrious pupil of Protagoras. Sent as an 
3nvoy to Athens by his^ feUow-citizens of Cos, he there taught 
grammar, dialectics, and ethics, conducting classes at various 
»rices, lavish of his wealth, living well, and bold bf speech. No 
ne has more clearly defined the gods. The gods,” he said, “ are 
product of our gratitude for the things that are useful to us.” 
ccused of atheism, denounced by Aristophanes, in The Clouds ” 
id ** The Birds,” he was^ like Socrates, condemned to take hemlock, 
d ho drank it. In this he was less fortunate than Biagoras of 
rios, freedman and disciple of Bemocritus, who, when eon- 


nned to a like &te (416-412) contrived to take reflkge !n' 
rinth, where he died in peac|. He had, jointly with Alcibiades, 
odied Ihe Eleusinian masteries. but deatih preK 

led,” was one of his a^liorisidlr ; and to hihr is Slfo asertbed a 
timent even moi:e profound tSian witfy* A devotes 'Wfis vauntili^ 
xis presence the power' ^ tiio Cab^ri, the ' ^ voUm ^ 

rings suspended in 
a inumnent peril, ^ w^ 
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STessns and Metrodoios of Chios, Diomenes of Smyrna, Anax- 
nichtis of Abdera, all either direct disciples or adherents of 
Democritus, form a group apart. They are the Sceptics, properly so 
called. Metrodorus did not even know that he knew nothing.” 
Anaxarchus, the midernmisty whose philosophy had for its object 
the positive search after happiness, was the master of Pyrrho. 

Between the two schools of the Sophists — ^those who denied 
existence, motion, morals ; and those who, admitting the apparent, 
aensuous, or relative existence of things and beings, that is, of 
unqualified existence — ^^e rationalistic and dualistic school of 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus, akin (dike to the Eleatic and Ionic 
philosophers, occiipied a middle position, and was continued in 
Socrates, who was bom at Athens in 470, and died in S99 ac. 


§ 3 . — BaHonalistic Dualiam : Socrates — FUxto — Aridatle. 


It is scarcely possible to separate Socrates from the group of 
Sophists amongst whom he lived, whose schools he frequented — 
(for was he not a pupil of Frodicus 9) whom he ceaselessly com> 
bated with their own weapons^subtlety and scepticism. It is by 
irony and dialectics that he sought to demonstrate at once the 
experimental insufficiency of the great Ionian syntheses and the 
barrenness of the Eleatic idealism. His originality and personal 
influence, his noble death, and, above all, the protracted sway of 
that subjective method, the intuition rather than the actual estab- 
lishment of which is ascribed to him; lastly, the charm of the 
writings in wMch he is the central figure have, so to say, brou^t. 
him into foil relief and given him the foremost position. In him 
k.auinm^ up aH the wisdom of the* fifth century. Yet the forer, 
enough ^ such an error of perspective.. 

& to remember toat Jffinpedodes, Anaxagoras, 

I^pocrates were his cont^poi^SSr . 
his vague 
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conceived the Tirhble philosopliio edifice, and established its con- 
stitution ; , t>y . Sociates it was restricted, dismembered, again 
leduW to the region inhabited by men. They either discovmd, 
or in^inctively fotiovred the true method— objective experience^ 
the study of nature as a 'whole. Socrates interrupted the progress 
of general science, and diverted thought towards a lesser sphere — 
towards a part, which cannot be understood when separated from 
the whole. In him philosophy deviated from its right course. 

Doubtless he tempered the zeal of the enthusiasts for a pre- 
mature science. He was doubtless right in convincing them of the 
uncertainty of their observations, the emptiness of their hypo- 
theses, their inevitable contradictions, in caUingiupon them again 
to begin their studies ah ovo. But from what ? The knowledge of 
the human ipt^ect and the moral precepts : Vp&6t a’€avr6v ! Know 
thyself I A good and useful maxim if preceded by this other : 
Know the outward nature that rules thee, the centre in which* thou 
livest, the conditions of thy existence! A false and disastrous 
precept if it means : The knowledge o^ mm is equivalent to the 
knowledge of all things Yet this is how Socrates meant it, and 
this it was that plunged Plato into the vagaries pf a dream, brought t 
Aristotle to a standstill tiirough the exigences of an overwrought 
logic. He did not perceive, he never for a moment suspected, t^t 
his psychology was more defective, more premature, than the 


Ionian physics. It failed to reveal man to him ; what could it teU 
him of the universe ? For, while denying .the reality of the world, 
he could not dispel it from his mipd. The origin, of things, the 
sucoession of natural events, beset him in spite of himself. By 
what dp his psychology and ethics replace the constant physical 
laws perceived or coiijectured«by Anaximander and Denioctitiia? 


By Providence; ^by the transfigured shadow of hmomn, reason. 
He again revivbk the w^rk, and restores while ^betituting the 
error of fetidsm and the religions ; he is the thotuiaadth creator of 
metaphysical Anthrppomoiphism. > Wd supplahts Sdmice by meta- 
physics for two yofiw; ie jwb<miimit^ the gen^ 


reality to the particular id^| 
£^tagoia^ man is the mil 
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With many otheis, Paul Janet assertB that ‘^Sociatcs founded 
wof arid tfwcA a philosophy^ hut philosdphy itseTf ; that^is to 
say, the philosophic spirit, the spirit of observation and Of analysis, 
which sets itself to discover what is^ inlstead* of assuming what 
might be.” But in this commonplace we, for our part, can discov&r 
nothing but an illusion, ambunting to the perversion of truth ; 
so much 80 that, in order to define the work of Socrates, it is 
merely enough to reverse thO' terms : Socrates founded, not phiIo< 
Sophy, but, according to Xenophanes and many others^ meta- 
physical anthropomorphism ; not the spirit of observation and 
analysis, but the logical spirit which sets itself to deduce the whole 
from the part (which is contradictory), to assume what might bo, to 
invent what is not in order to avoid discovering what is. to this 
we are necessarily led when we place the end before the beginning, 
the intellect before the organ that produces it, and before the real 
medium which produces this organism. This is why Socrates is 
no philosophy, in' the true and higher sense of the word — a critic, 
a doubtful moitdist, a Inan df parts, a sage he may have been, and, 
alas ! also a metaphysician. * 

We may j^ow yield to the pleasure of sketching his intellectual 
and courageous life. 

Son of a» statuary alhd of a midwife, Socrates began his career 
as a sculptor.. . Diogenes Laertius saw in the Acropolis of Athens 
some veiled Grades attributed to him. Of his youth notliing is 
kno^ beyond what may be conjectured from the opinion of 
2 opyru 0 ,'a celebrated physiognomist, who fancied ho* detected in 
his strange features the index of certain vicious propensities. He 
hMildf dySar^ thair he had conquered his evil inclinatidns; of 
whidh- he retained nothing except c^certain f^dom of manners, 
enabliti||. him to mingle .with impunity in scenes of debauchery. 


Bpis love and wei^p of the beautiful reveal his artistic nature and 
He Iccdned and sedulously cultivated music, and 


him eloquence and ethics, in which Im found the 
' detibt that hb w 9 g|^tii&ted sexenicea 
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in geometry. But he had not the temperament of a true eavant ; 
and jwhat;^mQ&t allured him in the writings of Anaxagoras was the 
invention of the vow, the spirit of order, the ideal reason that 
moulded forms bxA disposed all tilings, like the statuary, with 
an eye to harmony and heauty. If to these natural or ac(iuiie(il 
elements bo added the prevailing passion for subtle dialectics, aud 
the Athenian taste for refined conversation, we shall get the key tp^ 
the individual, his life and thoughi 

He early resolved to conform his actions to what seemed reason- 
able, and worthy of a welbregulatcd mind. His love of the fitness 
of things, and of justice, alienated him from active politics quite 
as much as did an assumed incapacity for the management of 
affairs. Ho often took pleasure in bantering the ambitious young 
men of the .times, who aspired to rule without any clear notion of 
government and finance. Having assumed the part of general 
moralist, he wisely avoided the more ordinary causes of human 
error. But it was far from his intention to wrap liimself in a 
scornful dilettanteism. Becognising his position as the subject 
of a state, ho accepted all the offices and duties of a good citizen. 
A true soldier, he fought at Delium, at Potidsea, and Amphipolis,. 
saving the life of Alcibiades and Xenophon. On his return,, 
appointed a piytanis, he publicly defended, the ten generals who, 
after the victory of Arginusse, had neglected to bury the dead*. 
He respected the laws of his country even in their excess, even 
when they condemned him to take the poisoned cup. He was an 
enlightened conservative, inclining |6wards a moderate aristocracy; 
for, without being a politician, he had his political views. But. 
however little disposed; he xai{^t he towards a democratic form ol 
government^ he could resist tjgnnny, from whatever soum it came* 
When the Thirty, amon^ whom he numbered bdth disd]^ and 
friends, undertook to sffye by 

tion,ho stood aloo^;^ ;^l&ed ta 

Salamis, who had in;|us|ip|t^ ,, . 

Socrates led an ^ 

gymnasium, beneath tlfe pc^lcb, & 
about conversing with all^ 
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kindred; but, above all, questioning, pressing home artists, men 
of learning, rhetoricians; dispelling ignorance, correcting. judg- 
ments, delivering minds, as ho said, like the true son of a midwife. 
Caustic, but cheerful, a pleasant comrade, he fascinated the 
inteiligeijt/youth of the times. After imparting instruction in the 
open air air day long, he continued his lessons at festive entertain- 
ments, in the worldly salons of the day, and even in the boudoir 
itself; instructing, Aspasia and Theodota in rhetoric and ‘^the art 
to please/* Hence, doubtless, the matrimonial storms to which he 
was subjected on his return. 

It may bo difficult to understand the enthusiasm that his genius 
and eloquence inspired in the most frivolous of his brilliant con- 
tompororiea ; but not the mistrust and hatred ho scattered almost 
wantonly amongst the quarrelsome and timid, amongst those court- 
ing jiopularity, who were piteou‘^ly assailed, galled, ovenvhelmcd 
by his sarcasms. Speaking of everybody, and on all subjects, he 
spared no person or deed calling for censure. 

‘Whilst eagerly courted by Crito, Phaedo, Cebes, Euclid of 
Megara, Xenophon, Plato, and a hundred others, foremost amongst 
whom the gay and brilliant Alcibiades, a formidable cabal was 
gathering strength in secrecy, fomented by Theramenes, CiitiAS, 
Helitus, and Anytus. Axistopha^, delighting in scoffing at the 
arch-scofer, made himsdf the echo of their mutterings and slanders. 
Was he aware that his envenomed sarcasms were distilling the 
deadly hemlocki By no means ; hut be yielded to bis reactionary 
instincts quite as much as to jprofessional jealousy. While accusing 
Socrates of coimptiog the Athenian youth, oud insulting the gods, 
it does not follow .that he respected them himself. Look at the 
abomhmtiona of his LyBuitxaia,***!uid his expedition of Baodhus 
to the lower regions. But he claimed a monopoly of the oUL 
^ moimexa and the national Olympus, iti inexhaustible source of 
comic humour, not to be poadied upon by others. To puii^y 
taste and reason, to cast discredit on mythology, he regarded as^ 
an attempt to de^ud him of his most hi|^ valued, privUege. 

But» howevA tins be, the aecutetion of Anytiie and MeUsauB 
mi^ht seem taken "Socrates is 
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guilty, inasmuch as he does not recognise the gods of the Eopublic, 
setting up iii their place demoniacal extravagances ; ho is guilty, 
inasmuch as he What truth waa there in these 

assertions tJSbiefimy he said to have been at once entirely true and 
entirely false. In practice Socrates recognised the gods of his country’; 
he sacrificed publicly on their altars; and his last vrordswere: 
** We owe a cock to iEsculapius." But in theory he suppressed 
them, since he put in their place one god and ^gprovidence. The 
myths were for him nothing but symbols and fables, objects of his 
cautious irony. Besides, he skilfully defended himself by appeal- 
ing to the supremacy yielded to Zeus by all the poets and philo- 
sophers. Hence it was not monotheism of which ho was accused, 
when reproached with those demoniacal extravagances ; that is to 
say, the famous demon, or familiar, who accompanied him every- 
where, who inspired him, and of whom he spoke freely. Whether 
this was a real hallucination, a purely verbal image, or a belief in 
protecting genii, the charge, from the polytheistic point of view, 
was absolutely void of sense. Paganism, likb Christianity, recog- 
nises demons of all sorts. There remained the charge of corrupting 
youth, by which it is difficult to say what his enemies could have 
meant. Did they refer to the singular theories of love ascribed by 
Plato to his master, to certain suspected relations with Alcibiades 
and Phsedrus f Ho such sever^ could have entered the minds of 
the Greeks. Aristophanes shows us Socrates attacking the paternal 
authority. But the comical sophisms he places in the mouth of a 
young wag could kcazeely serve as a pretext for such an unlikely 
charge. Hence they doubtless meant that Socrates corrupted 
youth by turning it aside from the national belief. The last 
motive of their persecution thus clearly resolves itself in the 
first. 

In a word, the processes absurd and indetfensiUa So easily, 
might Socrates Iiave gained &is (»use that one feels tempted to 
^ regard his death as an act ef .rtMcids. Apctegyi as preserved by 

Xenophon and Plato, is doubtless fpU t>f sentimfm^i but also 

of unseemly boasfmg: Were you Jb say 
the charge, but on conditidn timt com ryewr .^bUnal tov«?tiU. 
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gations ; Atbemansi I would answer, I respect yon and I love you, 
but I will obey the god latber than you. Acquit mo or not, I 
sball never act otherwise, were 1 to die a thousand times.’^ Wo 
also know that he petitioned to be maintamed at the Prytaneum 
to the end of his days — a very misplaced act of heroism, a perfectly 
uncalled-for stroke of irony. Besides, he had the option of con- 
demning himself to a small fine, and going freely to prosecute “his 
habitual investigg||Dns.” 

So ill-foundeo^as the charge that, after so much damaging 
doquence, the sentence of condemnation was passed by a majority 
of five only. No doubt upwards of eighty judges voted for death ; 
but the penalty was determined by the law, and it was almost 
impossible to avoid applying it. To a certain flight from prison, 
with Crito, Socrates preferred the poisoned draught, pretending in 
this way to respect the laws of his country. Thus was it ordained 
by the gods. It may be believed that his “ familiar ” was not a 
pure fiction, but one of those phantoms created by hallucination, 
embodied by infatuation. It has been asserted that there was 
quite as much insanity in the case of Socrates as in that of Pascal. 

But these qualifications in no way detract from our admiration 
of his calm composure in the presence of a useless death. To the 
last moment *he conversed with his disciples. His solitary hours 
he devoted to poetry, turning uE^p into verse and composing a 
hymn to ApoUa He also vowed a cock to i^culapius — a supreme 
instance of irony on the part of that “unabashed jester,” as 
Aristophanes called him. 

As he committed nothing to writing, it becomes very difficult to 
define the method and the moral and metaphysical doctrines of 
Socrates. It would be hopeless sto look even for any logical 
e^Cthess .in the reveries, , the essthetic subtleties, and excellent 
.^s^Iiorisms of practical moxidity ascribed to his master by Plato^ 
IHS; relentless questioniDg, or “Sociatio irony, and his “obstetric 
” iri riie ideHyeiy of mhids mnount^ at^ the utmost^ to mo^ or 
dialectic devices and methods of instrircti^ The 
the stu^ of self, was jfor Soexatep of 
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teachjng^ takes the place of all philosophic method. For it is 
impossible to legaid as original and fruitful discoveries such 
commonplaces as: ^‘The only thing I know is that I know 
nothing.: Those who wish to purify their souls should in the 
first place get rid of the pretensions of an imaginary wisdom, in 
order to prepare it for the reception of the knowledge which it 
needs.” Or this other : There is no more shameful ignorance 
than to believe what we have no knowledge ^^and there is no 
good equal to that of being delivered from an el^Keous opinion.” 

Nor did Socrates himself remain faithful even to such trite and 
prudent formulas as these. Without any notion of general history, 
anthropology, anatomy, physiology, he yet fancied he know Tnan, 
Begardiug intelligence and its faculties as irreducible principles, 
these intermediaries between the organism and action he converted 
into causes pre-existent to all phenomena, whether interior or exterior, 
confounding generalised abstiuctions with the essence and motive 
power of things. He introduced the metaphysical conception of 
the universe, a conception antagonistic lo all observation and to aU 
legitimate science. More than anyone else he believed in what he 
had no knowledge of. So far from being, as Aristotle asserts, the 
inventor of induction and definition,” he was their destroyer, since 
he deliberately overlooked their real element f 

Justice, wo arc told, he defined as the knowledge of what is 
just ; ” courage as the knowledge of what is and is not terrible ; ” 
piety “ the knowledge of the lawful wordiip due to the gods.” 
But what do we learn from such vicious eircles, in which the 
question is defined by the question itself? To say that just, 
courageous, or pious actions are the appli<»tio9S of a geneo^ idea 
of justice, courage, piety, is to IsU into an iHu4on void of sense. 

Man, ot rather the humw intellect superficially Md 

imperfectly known, CmisUti^e^ dmtate'and 

the universe. From the tibf^ Mdivido^ W^ 

has led man to fibe desire^ knd 
imi^vement ; from the feet’ 
various laws^f harmony, 
ccachided that the worid was boiW# 
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to the good and the heautiful, by an intelligence analogous but 
eiipcrior to that of man. This is the moral, the providential god 
(Xenophon's “ Memorabilia Socratis,*' Dialogue between So?rates 
and Aristodeinus the Lesser), the idea of the godhead, of an inten- 
tional cause and of finality which we have already met at the 
bottom of all religions, of all myths, and even in the crudest 
feticism. It is the anthropomorphic chimaera, which first derives 
god from man an^M^en derives man from god. 

From the stan^oint of philosophy it is a secondary matter to 
know that Socrates associated a pure and elevated moral system 
with the metaphysics of final causes. His piubable, though still 
doubtful, belief in the immortality of the soul, in inferior divinities, 
and familiar demons also concerns us as little as does his ascertained 
faith in oracles and omens. Still they must bo noticed as indica- 
tions of his mystic tendencies. In order to characterise tlie vague 
doctrines and disastrous influence of Socrates it is enough to 
reduce to its principle elements the legacy he has bequeathed to us. 
To him we are indebted for : the moral entities ; the absolute good 
and beautiful ; the god of reason ; final causes, and providence ; 
in fact, the suin total of metaphysics. 

This brave and honest citizen, this martyr, artist, and captious 
;g08sip, no loss eloquent and vivacious than superficial, has inflicted 
incalculable evil on human thought. 

Before coming to Plato, who was destined to push to their 
'extreme consequences the metaphysical principles of his master, we 
should mention some philosophers, disciples, or auditors of Socrates. 
Sttdb were drito of Athens, his mosit intimate and faithful hiend, 
wbose,^!^ have perished; Phsedo of Elis, founder of an obscure 
school,; on absorbed hx that if Menedemus of Eretria, half 
sieatiG ; Eudid of Megaia (not to be confounded 
.^;^^an geometneian), whom j^pemtes failed to oon^vt 
ies and Goigios. Euclid^s 
the bUer was aoemsed. ^^ mtielnr 


of Psattmi 
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vicious subtleties of dialectics. To those luust be added Aiiti 
thenes of Athens and.^Axistippus of Gyrene, bom in 420 and 41 
xespeGtively ; both of whom falsified the ethical system of Sociatei 
while adap^g it each to his own temperament. 

AziStippus, young, handsome, wealthy, addicted to sisnsuou 
pleasuies, was allured by the amiable traits in the character o 
Alcibiados’ companion and associate. He saw him smile at th< 
banquet and in the boudoir ; £e heard him disopurse on love, anc 
plead for the courtisans, like a judge of the refined social amenities 
Eepcating, after his master, that good is the moral end of man, the 
goal of life, he assimilated good to present, immediate pleasure, tc 
the gratification of the natural instincts. Ho placed pleasure, not 
in repose, or the serenity of the philosopher, but in eiyoyment and 
the activity that procures it. His ideal was iv lavqirfi, 
pleasure in motion. Amongst his followers were his daughter 
Arete, his grandson Aristippus Metrodidactus, pupil of his mother, 
Theodorus the atheist, and Anniceris of Gyrene, who, in spite of their 
somewhat lax morals, were otherwise veiy henest citizens. Theo- 
doras instructed Plato in geometry, and Anniceris redeemed him 
from slavery. The latter associated with the pleasures of the 
senses those of the intellect; he distinguished between evil pro- 
pensities and good instincts, taught and practised veneration for 
ancestry and love of country. Anniceris has olften been included 
in the school of Epicurus, which he really approached nearer than 
any of the philosophers of Gyrene. But althpugh his ethics were 
more elevated than those nf Aristippus, and to some extent more 
human and practical than those of Epicurus, they were not the 
outcome of a comprehensive theory of the universe. They* were 
above all a utilitarian wisdom. «^The Gyrenaic philosophers wore no 
doubt those whom tho vulgar called Epicureans; but we shall see 
that no one was less so t)^ llpfcurus hims^.. If manjr amoi^gst* 
the worldly pupils of .Epiemns d Arls1appti8,c 

it was because the iwo/schpds^d .h^ Indeed, it 

the less suffeired from the 
. Antisthenes was -the 
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moro faithful to the true moial conecption of Sooiates, he diverged 
quite as much from it both in practice and in theory. 

For him good resides in virtue, in justice; oil the resits in- 
>di£Pqrent. This, vrith deism, is all he retained of the Socratic 
teach&g. Pleasure being the shoal, and suffering the test of virtue, 
man should avoid the one and seek the other. Mental enjoyment 
is as much to be feared ua sensual indulgence. Hence science 
itself is banished from the doctrine of Antisthenes, which is ex- 
clusively a moral faith. Virtue consists in avoiding all temptation 
to sin, and suppressing all artificial wants, all social conventions — 
marriage, family tics, civic duties. The man ^one is free who 
retunis to a state of nature. He is the true philosopher, equal in 
wisdom to the gods, who knows no wants or evils. And the wise 
man, being the first of beings — ^a god in fact — everything is given 
to him over and above — all science, rights, and blessings. Tor 
him the laws, like the arts, are mere dust which ho tramples under 
foot. In this theory it urould be easy to point out many errom 
and contradictions chmractcristic also of the asceticism of the Stoics. 
The wise man of Antisthenes is the ancestor of the wise man of 
Zeno ; and how many teachers such as Antisthenes have been pro- 
duced by Christianity, Brahmanism, Buddliism, and Islam ? 

In any case the theory is sufficiently condemned by the practice, 
which degenerates to foulness, ignorance, the dissolution of all 
family and social ties. Antisthenes was a sort of fakir, a mara- 
bout, a sort of snarling dog. This name, which he himself assumed, 
was adopted by his disciples, for Antisthenes was the founder of the 
Cynics (from lamv, dog). He >vroto much ; nor was his severe logic 
without merit, had ho only known how to apply it. He wisely 
taught that nothing ** could be defined by its essence, and that we 
most be satisfied with defining it by its qualities or its felations to 
other objects.” He thus destroyed the^ illusion of a seU-exlnting 
being. But his fame w|u^ due net so much to a few correct ideas as 
to his faults and ei^va^ances. Uis rudeness, his very rags, 
attracted the attention of ^ hyjMXditical charlatans and lovers of 
eocentricities*— 4 class numeroui enough iu all times and countries. 
All the varieties of eynicosm, ^hidiirculd affined material fora long 
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chapter on the follies of mankind^ were contained in germ in tl 
doctrine of Antisthenes. 

S^rates already blushed for this philosophic tattcrdi'inalioi 
«I see your vanitjT," he said, "through the rents in your clo;A. 
Diogenes would have disgusted him; Diogenes who alpwsfc am 
ceeded in astonishing Antisthenes himself. 

This famous cynic (414— 324) is have begun life as 

coiner or falsi&r of money. from his native toTvn o 

Sinope, an outcast, wawdered along the h4jhway 

v^iiig on rooto herbs. Itejected by mankind, he resol ve<l t( 
Icam how to liye like an animal, in a state of nature. To whai 
master could ho ppply, if not to Antisthenes f This sage, embittoiec 
at tlie loss of his pupils, had shut up school, and received him with 
blows. But the determination and eilrontery of the new arrival 
got the better of his repugnance ; and the caustic spirit, the fluent 
and brilliant speech of Diogenes soon rallied the crowd round the 
old " snarling dog” of the Cynobargos. 

Jilven more than his master, Diogenes redheed all philosophy to 
a code of morals. He at any rate retrenched metaphysics and 
dialectic subtleties, resuming the whole problem of life in two 
words : A sound mind and body ; gymnastics and virtue. The 
maxim was well enough, could liardly he gainsaid, and was easily 
remembered ; but it has no value, except in the application that 
may bo made of it 

The life of Diogenes is more interesting than his teaching. But 
his eccentricities, his lantern, his tub, his porringer, liis doak 
adhering to his body like a second skin, his embmeing ctf statues, 
and tumblings in the snow or burning sand, belong less to philo* 
sopliy than to a collection of anecdotes. Vain and crafty, he well 
know that in AflflTimjy the part of a churlish lout he secured itn* 
punity for the sallies of pride. He cpuld cry out to Alexander: 
" Do not stand between me' 6nd the buxl" And when a certain 
tyrant asked him wMcih was the finest bronze, he could boldly 
reply : "That of the statues of Earmodius and Axistegiton. Jn 
all this ho was perfectly stfe ; f dr nc despot, hfSwei*® nettled, 
would have thought it wortir Us while to meddle with one of the 
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living curiosities of Gr^ce. ITor did lie spare men or natioiis any 
more tlian lawyers and princes. When sold as a slayei and| asked 
what he could do : Eule free men/’ he replied, and hegan|to cry 
eat : Who wants a master 1 who has need of*a master ) ’f The 
Greeks he called ** filth”; and observing two wretches banging 
from one branch, he remarked : Would to the gods all the trees 
of the forests bbre like fruits ! ” Seeing the superstitious crowding 
round the augurs and soothsayers : ** Man,” he said, is the most 
» stupid of all aTiimnls.” Asked to decide between two lawyers, he 
said, like La Fontaine’s monkey : You claim what has not been 
taken from you ; you have taken what is claimed of you.” He 
died in his ninetieth year, wrapped in his cloak and stretched on 
the ground, like an old worn-out dog. nevertheless he has his 
importance, and it must be confessed be deserved it. The liashcs 
of wit and good sense often survive longer than genius and real 
wisdom. 

While the effeminacy of Aristippus and the coarseness of 
Antisthenes were modSymg and detracting from the sound moral 
system of Socrates, his empty metaphysids received from Plato an 
ingenious development and a marvellous expansion. The reason 
was because Plato introduced into them the whole of Heraclitus, 
Pythagoras, and Parmenides combined. 

Aristooles — ^for Plato, ^*the broad-shouldered,” was merely a 
nickname, invented by Socrates^ — was bom about 430, either in 
Athens or the island of .dSgina. Son of Ariston and Parectonia, ha 
.was allied through his father with the race of Codru^ through his 
mother wilh a broths of Solon. His first master was Cratylus, a 
di^iple of Heraclitus. But when, about the year 417, he attached 
him^lf ,td Socrates, he must have frequented all the schools repxe« 
seuted Alh^ ; his works /showing^a perfect acquaintance with 

^eat Abderite Psota^ms^ and the 
^^p^ Goig^ Q Euthydemus, TbraayB}ach^,^.f^ 
r 4h$ associates el Boemtea £e 
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some i ragediea^ which he burnt wheu finally induced by Socrates 
give hi inself up to philosophy. After the death of the master, s 
the &] isequent dispersion of the school, Plato withdrew to Mego 
where be resided with Euclid and Stilpo. We find him some yc 
later oi i (389) in Italy, associating with the Pythagoreans in Sic 
at' the court of Dionysius the Elder, then at Cyrene, studyi 
zuathen atics under Theodorus the atheist. 2^or was this the oi 
advanb ge f or which he was indebted to the successors of his cc 
discipk Aristippus ; for, wh^. §iold as a, ajave by .Dionysius t 
Elder, he was redeemed by Anniceris. According to a probal 
tradition, he visited, not India and the East, but Egypt, where ! 
picked up some notions of astronomy from the mouth of i 
priests. In 380 he is settled at Athens, or rather at the neigliboi 
iiig groves of Academus, where he founded the Academy. But I 
peregrinations were not yet at an end. He again made three 
four visits to Sicily, where he formed a close friendship with Dio 
uncle of Dionysius the Younger. His fame was now spree 
tlu'oughout Hellas; many states asked him to frame their law 
and King Archelaus invited him to Macedonia. He died whili 
writing, in Ms eighty second or third y^, 347 b.c. 

The unanimous admiration of the Greeks awarded him tlie wel 
known epithet of the Divine ; nor would it be becoming on tih 
part of any modem critic to refuse recognition to the literary ei 
cellence of his writings, and the charm of his style — a perfcc 
model of Attic diction. On this point the verdict of the^imcieni 
must be accepted without question. They haye heaped lavis! 
praise on his sprightly humour, his eloquence, his w^t,^ his loft; 
conceptions, iyi respect of which the Athenians "could not b 
deceived. ITbr are we here concerned with the auUiofiticity, iQor 
or less questioned in^gland and Germany, of the i^jprity of th 
dialogues less with the.chronolt^^ oxd^. li 

which attelhptsipive been made to arrange thenst Tuluec 
conjectu)^ of learning n^ndiEf^rary entip^ jnui9i,^nQt % 
here to trespass on flm e^^ositi^mfqf 
wc called upon Ip ^be]^; a minute 

niade a hundred tirim 
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to sum up the Teceiv|4 generally accepted opinions, while 
taking as our guide some decided partisan of this most fortunate 
and daring genius. Great difficulty has been experienced in the 
attempt to reduce to a definite system the idoaeT scattered through 
twenty or thirty dialogues written at various dates, under divers 
inspirations, and far too frequently contradicting each other. 
Several comprise a complete and independent system, others a 
crowd of hypotheses or poetic fictions, from all which it is o\i- 
dent that order and clearness were not conspicuous among the 
merits of Plato, hi. Paul Janet confesses that his method is 
extremely vague, its uncertainty being intensified by the very foim 
of the dialogue. It has recourse at once to all logical processes, to 
all the devices of the intellect, to induction, deduction, example, 
comparison, analogy, hypothesis — varied resources interdicted to 
no method of research. But what use is made of them by Plato’s 
method 1 On what object does it concentrate all the mental 
faculties 1 What is its starting-point 1 

It is at the outset n&rked by a preliminary negative charactei — 
the neglect of all scientific observation, of all objective experience 
It starts from man, not in order to study the surrounding reolitits, 
but to reconstruct the universe in accordance with the ultimate 
abstractions elaborated by human reason. Subjectivity is it*) 
principle, metaphysics are its domain, its centre, its element, its 
beginning and its end. It is the Socratic method, as already 
expounded. Hence it becomes easy to understand its barrenness 
at the dawn and olose of its career; and how, starting from reahty, 
it arrives aj^ nothing but entity. Let us follow it in its delusive 
path. 

Its first core is to upset, by irony ond dialectic^ the conclusions 
of" opposing Bvstems, thus leading the min^to doubt and oon- 
feSbion of ignorance. This critical, indispensable, 

part of his method occupies the largest share in Wb WjdilfifoC Plato. 
Keverthelesa man knows and asserts. Whence pif^bceedsliis asser- 
tion t- Whal^ steps in knowledge lead him tcrqeilaintyl ' This is 
what Qivjltion* (jUalpwi^) and definition hat^ ia ddtetmine. 
1^ teowledge we have »faur degrees : (1)^ (^W(o), 
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• 

by whidb must here be understood tb^ sensuous impressions > 
(2) Faith (v^oTir), resulting from those impressions; (3) Eatiocina- 
tion (jhavoitt), which deduces the consequences from the principles 
(4) Beason which jperceives the principles themselves. Tho 

first two degrees constitute opinion, or rather sembknee (ddga) ; the 
lai^ two, scientific knowledge (ciriaT^fii}), sufficient for truth aiid 
certainty. 

Nothing can be more vague than an analysis of this sort, nothing 
more frail than such an edifice. Observe first of all that reason 
and ratiocination are intimately associated in the inverse order of 
the Platonic series. Since ratiocination deduces the consequences, 
it is logically posterior to reason, which alone discovers tho 
principles ; unless, indeed, these principles of reason are the same 
thing as these consequences of ratiocination. Hero we have a 
vicious circle. But if reason proceeds from ratiocination, then the 
latter has nolhing but opinion to build upon. Faith and con- 
jecture become its true foundation, and certainty is seen to be in 
tho long run based on appearance, which, tfhe for us, cannot be sa 
for Plata 

Hence, not to be compelled to acknowledge that experience — 
sensuous impressions — supplies to reason the principles whence 
ratiocination deduces its consequences, Plato is obliged to assume 
that reason pre-exists before opinion^ that it discerns through can- 
jecture and faiths and then by reminiscence (dvdfiinjirtc), a sort of 
second-sight, distinguishes the traces of truth, which axe met in 
the objects of opinion;” that is to say, in the mBence of things — 
their self-existence. Here we ^ still in a vicious circle, since 
ratiocination and reason would not exist without and 


faith. It is obvious that, if reason is to latioeinatiori what fmik is 
to conjecture, it has^no moro authority than faith, whence '^ratiori- 
nation proceeds, ths^ it w ho tuoxo &e criterion cf trath is 


coi^ectuie. The ^c i^ds ;|h :pdfhm ilx 

germ the sceptical : 

The defect of the method 

reside no less in its imhyhetihsLi^^ j^^ j^^bKudjueft 

an opinion— a fotegoiie beliid^ ' 


:hd&mg; ^ in^ 
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method, it is not a dismtereated instniment of investigation. The 
problem apparently submitted to its consideration is decided before- 
hand — still the vicious circle, from which there is no escape. 

In fact, of all the schools through which* he passed', Plato 
retained two contrary and irreducible principles, which Socrates 
t.ught him how to reconcile by subordinating the one to the other : 
the matter of Democritus, the immaterial absolute of Parmenides, 
the multiple in motion of Heraclitus, and the immutable unity of 
Pythagoras, corresponding to the objective and intellectual worlds 
represented in man by the body and the souL His whole doctrine 
rests on a dualism, in which the indefinite {d6ptorov) is mingled 
with tJie end or the fined {iripdg), which regulates and determines it; 
in which motion, the multiple, the body is governed and swayed, 
not ivithout a struggle, by the filled, the one, the mind contained 
within it. God has begotten the universe from all eternity ; and 
in its production he has followed the idea, or the perfect type, of 
all possible things as existing in himself. Matter was before the 
universe, and is its mother, as god is its father. Thus the universe 
is the thing begotten, god is the begetting principle, and matter is 
the substance in which the universe is begotten. Thus mind 
and necessity are the efficient cause of the universe; for the mind 
is nothing eke but Gkid, and necessity is one and the same thing 
as matter^' (*< Timssus "). This point settled, method becomes a 
very secondary thing, its, province honeeforth being simply to 
supply arguments for a thesis — a foregone conclusion. WhsA 
Hato calk soiencp is nothing hut a first intuition, to which method 
is suterdinated. And , who will fail to recognise in this intuition 
the above-mentioned dvdpaniirts, or reminiecence, that superfluous 
ergpedie&t suggest^ by the belief iu the eternity' of souls, ia 
ll&etem^ychbsk 1 . 

. , at inwginary <»mfluenLce of pro fireeoneilaUo 

s^^oired up in. their 

to j^portw^ ^r^palating thf 

sp^. of , ^e toldn^ , of k 
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Parmenides tbe^A^iute Being is an abstraction equivalent to 
nothings be ift VBin- end^vc]^ to prove against Heraclitus that 
the absolute|j'\liideitoite nioti<ni^^.m also equivalent to the same 
nothin]^ ; and. ^ Uio time h| abandons neither the Absolute Being 
nor tbe^,inde$nite motion^ .neitb^. the spirit nor the substance^ 
ISrotwithstnnding his very decided idealistic tendencies, he is 
neither^ ^ble nor grilling to suppress the conceptions of extent, 
phUAiciiy — the inferior principle capable of assuming all forms. Yet 
this matter, which ought to obey, is a great trouble, an intolerable 
burden; clinging to the mind like the tunic of I^essus — ^a poisoned 
vestment, entangling, blinding, and tormenting it. 

. The' psychology, metaphysics, and ethics of Plato present the 
same contradictions as his metliod. 

Man is constituted of a soul united to a body ; and although the 
latter often proves a rebellious servant, the former may still be 
defined as ^t 6 tr^fiart, that which makes use of the body. 

By what accident has this distinct, immaterial, divine principle 
entered into the multiple, tlie changeable, mortal t Through 
the action of a superior will, which wishes to try it, or imake it 
expiate faults committed in a previous existence. The soul, the 
direct and most perfect creation of God, comprises two elements, 
the seif the self being something divine, and the 

other partaking of the divisible and bodily nature,’* combined in 
Pythagorean proportions. The soul bears with it life and motion, 
is one and essentially simple. Hevertheless, in the “Tinueus,” 
Plato seems to admit an immortal soul situated in the hrai,n> and 
two mortal souls in the breast and the stomach, one aboye the 
other, below £he i^driff. In the Bepuhlic ” the tlpree soiils cease 
to be anything liofe than thre% powers of the same princi|»le : vov;, 
the intelligence, or reason, governing and defending ; courage, 
or spnit, the passions an^ afiEections, usually on the aide of :|^Mon ; 
€V(^j[if)rifc<Sy, appetite or desire^ a blindl and lebi^oM fo^; legur 
Jated with difficulty by reason and epurtgei.r Obse]^j|,i^i' ]^on, 
the immortal pridcipld, is not iiicttie ^hil^ .ai^.that it is pm* - 
ceded by courage, and especially by nppetito. . ®^C0 it hiagins 
as a simple virtuality, a pmy to ; dis^^ inil 
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What could be more supeificial and inconsequent than snoh an 
analysis? 

The soul further involves on i^sfhefic and iflotal element : tpas^ 
love, source of enthusiasm and frenzy, fThich one^lght feel disposed 
to place in the breast, vrith coulikige and the passions. But Plato 
admits two loves: one, the inseparable companion of reason, 
doubtless in the head ; tho other, sensuous and gross, Obviously 
banished, with appetite, to the inferior regions. Love, which, like 
reason, is awakened by reminiscence, whenever traces of the dmne 
beauty aro revealed in nature ; love, according to the ** PhiOdnis,*^ 
is a generous steed, guided and withdrawn from the temptations of 
the appetite by reason. A classic comparison this may be, a lich 
and eloquent paasagej^ but resembling a brilliant commonplace more 
than a carefully thou^t-out theory. 

It has been seen that truth and knowledge are attained by reason 
alone, reason, the superior faculty and divine essence of the soul, 
which is man himself. Hence it follows that tiuth is puiely 
rational, intellectual. *£at to*avoid falling into the pure £leatic 
doctrine, Pinto admits that truth is exterior to, or independent of, 
man, that it is discovered in appearances or phenomena, by reini- 
nisecnce, which here plays the port of abstraction. In fact, for 
him truth is tho simplest and most general element of things, 
and this simple element becomes a permaiAnt and distmcti\e 
quality, a product of abstraction transformed to an essence, to a 
category, a type, a virtual form, an entity, by metaphysical illusion. 
Thus that which is'^a mere relation between phenomena and the 
human sensuous perceptions or intelligence, with no actual ex- 
istence, beauty^ equality, goodness, swift and slqj^ motion, health, 
lif6| spedes/ becomes the fundamental reality ; the relative becomes 
absolute. rThe various nmamew of being distinguished by, our 
seitsea baeoiiie beingi — self-subsisting ox, man, hjsdr-**- 

essences dhftmot from the aggregate of qualities grouped round 
about t}MSu,y]St eonatitutiiig these very essences. , It u this kgo- 
ttiadty, this sheaoatiou, as ramih. admired as it has btm diseassed 
for tbs last twio^thdusand three hundred yauBs, eenslita^ 
, the Platonio ot idsMr 
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The reader is left to make what he can of the subjoined 
which we take from Paul Janet’s Dictionnaire des Sciences 
Philosophiqucs ” : 

a 

The Platonic ideas are hy no means simple ooncoptions of the mind,, 
although forming the tme principles of science and intelligence. Th^ are 
the Tery ossonoes of things, all that is real, eternal, nniyersal in them. But, 
for the very reason that they are eternal and absolute, they can reside in 
things only by a ^wrixty^aivm difficult to understand, but without becoming 
altogether absorbed in them. They are distinct from things, and exist in 
themselves, hold together by certain relations, co-ordinated according to 
their de^ees of perfection. They form a world apart, which is to the 
visible world what reason is to opinion. But the world of ideas is not .... 
an aggiegate of different and individnol substances. At bottom the ideas 
arc not distinguished one from the other by their substance. Their common 
substance, that which imparts their essence to all of thorn, is the idea of 
good. But what is this idea of good ? It is God himself, with whom alone 
can bo associated the attributes of the idea of good. It is at the head of all 
intelligible things, it rests on itself alone, is Self-sufficient, and not merely 
subjective (dmr^d^Toi^, ikopov), the principle of truth and of being. The 
idea of good, the intelligible sun (beauty being the splendour of truth), is 
nothing else than the absolute being spoken of in^* The Sophist,” to whom, 
says Plato, wo cannot deny life, motion, sublime and holy intelligence. The 
idea of good being God himself, the other ideas assooiatod with it as with a 
common substance are the elements determining the divine existence, the 
things which make of God a veritable God so far as he is with them. 

But let us proceed ; It may be asked, what becomes of hydrogen, 
carbon, iron, sulphur 9, If Plato could not know these things by 
their name, ho should at least have taken account of the aggregates 
that they compose. What becomes of the universe 1 Here Plato 
is neither above nor beyond, he simply stands apart. But meta- 
physics stop at^nothing, and the universe , is evolved from the 
theory of ideas, from the essence and the attributes of God. God, 
either by himsdf, or tiirough the intermediate gods admitted by 
the Timwus, has formed the world on an absolute, eternal type, 
inimitable in its supreme perfection, fUicording to ihe;ptihciide of 
good. The world is, an outcome of hi$. goodness/and thus every.*' 
thing is explained by the doefajhe of final caas^ But iStm is- 
still the extended and pondemblesuhstaiuo^ .^^difUble epmi{^ 
xiature.” This Plato has mate lUbm pnoe^tidMTOUred to teduse4^ . 
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Cl negative principle, to a sort of void or space, the non-existent, 

IJL^ Sv^ the limit and difference of things. But matter was too 
stubborn for him, and he therefore allowed it an existence rufed by 
necessity, according to circumstances associating It with, or opposing 
it to, the self-existing beings guided by intelligence : “ It actetl in 
concert with the organising principle in the formation of the world ; 
it was in a sense the mother, while God was the father, and the 
world the son. Such is the Platonic trinity,” analogous to the 
Chaldsean, Phoenician, and Egyptian triads. 

Here we see the dualism of Plato betraying itself. However 
great be his ideal god, he is stiU limited by the other, by matter. 
He becomes an artifex, an architect operating on materials which 
he has not created, which he cannot annihilate. 

Ethics are an apparent corollary of metaphysics, being the 
application to human conduct of the theory of the absolute good 
and beautiful All actions should be regulated with a view to the 
good and beautiful, which bring the soul near to Divinity. Con- 
sequently the rules of life must be formulated by reason alone, 
which directly discerns the good and the beautiful. Such a theory 
differs little from the- ethics taught, not only by all the mystic or 
rationalistic schools, but also by experimental science. How, then, 
account for the same end being clearly seen by the greater part of 
philosophers f Who amongst them are inconsistent ? Those only 
who r^ord ethics as the logical conclusion of a system. Being a 
human and social affair, based exclusively on the interests of man- 
kind, ethics are in principle independent of all general conceptions ; 
they have no other raison (TStre, no other foundation than the 
mutual relations of men ; they are the complement of psychology. 
This is why they are found to he uniform under like social 
^ndltions. . . 

^ ':X^ is still owing to ihie same vicious ciacle that, in the Platonic 
sysi^ morala are made to depend upon metaphysics. The order, 
is fiiet of it was^ morals that gave xbe .h> the 

m^physica find ^leodicy of Kata. The absolute gopd^.^ idea of 
Qodi; ^ generslisatioha of 

.deta<^^ from Jts 
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Physical, moral, intellectnal good — the inseparnhlo object of the 
living^ being — ^haa no reality, except by comparison Ayith evil, and 
all the efforts of mankind are aimed at avoiding the one and 
acquiring the othe^ Hence the better, the excollcnt, the greatest 
possible good, are ever present to the human thought, and remain 
everywhere the true motives of all actions, of all morals, whether 
individual or social. It is not difficult to understand how antliro- 
pomoiphism has raised them to the absoliite, making them the x>ivot 
of all things, the supreme final cause, the fundamental attribute of 
the Deity. Once established in the metaphysical world, good becomes 
the supreme, infallible, universal law of human actions, wliidi 
nevertheless first suggested its conception. Thus it is that ethics, 
the origin of metaphysics, seem to bo an emanation from them. 
But in this philosophers alone are at fault. Man does not act 
according to metaphysical principles. His conduct is regulated, 
his desire for the good, the better, the beautiful, is inspired, in i^e 
first instance by instinct, and then by the thoughtful study of 
immediate and more remote, of individual and social interests. 

Still metaphysics in their turn react on the real world by their 
teaching and habit of thought, infiuencing the theory and practice 
of morals whence they originated. At times they are sufficiently 
coincident with the human actions generalised by experience ; at 
others they o])po3o and stultify them by imposing on them the 
results of mdividual leveries, or dse obsolete formulas, no longer 
compatible with a more advanced social and scientific state. This 
negative merit and these two real defects of metaphysical morals 
are naturally found in those of Plato. Sound and beautiful when 
it confirms experience — ^to which, however, it adds no superior 
efficacy — ^his system becomes ebimarical and injurious when depart- 
ing from that standard. We ehall consider it under both of these 
aspects in their turn. • 

Virtue h the sdenee of the good. There are three principal 
^ues : prudence, emespmiS&Bg to reason j oomage, answering to 
devated passion ; temperanee, that regulaite the i^petitea^ The 
conjunction ol these tiiree virtues cunetttutee jtntice. Prudence^ 
temperance, justioey or tire four cardinal virtue^ conatitttfeii 
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virtue. Happiness consists in the relation of the soul to justice 
and order, which is its application. “ It is better, or even, more 
advantageous, to suffer than to commit a wrong.*' Such is the solid 
portion of Plato's moral system. 

But when, isolating justice from the conditions suggesting its 
conception, he extends it to the universe, concentrating it in an 
abstract, pre-existent principle, whence flow all human laws and 
. institutions, he deprives i#Df all certainty and reality. By trans- 
forming it after his particular ideal he disfigures it ] and, when 
returning from the metaphysical heaven amongst mortals he brings 
it back to the earth, mortals recognise it no longer. Hence the 
aberrations of his political system. 

Under the pretext of order he establishes three castes : labourers 
and craftsmen, whose virtue is temperance, tlmt is to say, obedience ; 
soldiers, whose virtue is courage, whose duty it is to fight the 
enemy, and especially io stifle sedition hy strong and gentle j/ieu/ia ; 
lastly the magistrates, philosophers in whoih resides justice, and to 
whom belongs the supreme government In this fanciful organisa- 
tion, so endeared to all reactionary movements, we seem to detect 
the aristocratic bias of the descendant of Godrus, the hatred of 
democracy intensified by the sight of all the miseries of Athenian 
society in the fifth and fourth centuries. 

Under the pretext of harmony and unity Plato suppresses personal 
property and the family — ^principles, for him, of division and 
discord. Hence property belongs to the State, women and childiun 
ore common. To this we are broi^ht by the neglect of experience, 
by the metaphysical contempt for the natural conditions of the 
human individual and society. 

Xt is true that in The Laws," if this dialogue is genuine, Plato 
* detracts considerably from the stringency of the ridiculous con- 
ceptions developed in The Bepublic,** ftlapting them more to the 
realities of lifa While stiB reserving abstract property for the 
State, he tolerates personid property, and organises ottiem appednted 
ty oops^holders,. elective tribunals, jurieB*--»tSiree degrees of juris- 
dletilojQk He e^ts a vague appeal to the aud Equality 

before the with a more rigorous eritaimd <KSdd in the ease of 
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the rich and powe^L He also enunciates just sentiments on the 
civilising influence of education and the corrective efficacy of 
punishment regulated by justice rather than by vengeance. His 
Sophromsteria are the prototype of our penal settlements and 
penitentiaries. But, in spite of real improvements imposed on his 
theory by an approximate experience, his somewhat rationalistic 
constitution is nothing but a sort of anticipated Orlcanisin ” — a 
petty conclusion from such lofty moral fbcmisscs. 

Plato’s jesthetics are a corollary of his ethics. The Beautiful 
being for him identical with the Good and the True, the aim of 
Art is the expression of the Good and the True by the Beautiful. 
The beauty which has not truth and perfection for its substance 
is nothing but an empty vestment, false and to be condemned. 
Art, for art’s sake, l^s no claim to a place in the State ; and 
poetic fictions, even though the work of Homer and Hesiod, are 
banished from the republic. For the author of so many fictions 
this seems a somewhift unreasonable severity, unless it bo an 
affectation of eccentricity, a hyperbole not to be taken too literally. 
To this poet proscribing poetiy it might bo retorted that poetic 
fictions are neither dangerous nor opposed to truth and goodness, 
except when taken by the imagination for realities. But the true 
weakness and fundamental error of the Platonic theory consists in its 
confusion of the Good with the True, of the True with the Beautiful. 
If the Good and the Beautiful, although belonging to difierent 
classes of impressions and ideas, are yet two characters of the s^e 
order ; jUiey are connected mth the True by no conceivable kind of 
relation. The True admits of no modification ; it either is or is 
not. If the first, that is enou|h ; and it remains indifferent alike 
to beauty and to ugliness, to evil as much as to good. But in the 
second part of this work we shall have occasion to expound the 
extremely complex eleiffents of eesthetics, and to show that, 
although capable of mentorious appUqation, &iei Platonic tibieo:iy, 
while aiming at unity, , removes ^e. leaduig 
though it was to Socrat^^the expresmon, :fh^e ^jiersotiiS 
tion of the innumerable aspecte^ physic^ 
reality. ' V" 
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TClie development of the Platonic conception may he thus, 
summed up : dialectics refuting each by means of the other, the 
materialistic and idealistic conceptions; an extremely defective 
psychology, void of all knowledge, or even of all suspicion of the 
human organism; a logic far from precise and too ambitious, 
claiming to subject the universe to ratiocination, and to impose on 
it the conditions and faculties of man ; ethics of an equally summary 
character, partly just an^ound, because, in spite of themselves, 
based on acquired experience and on the social relations ; meta- 
physics, suggested by tins psychology and by these ethics, but 
which in their turn react upon them, vitiating them and falsifying 
their political and aesthetic application; a system of physics 
subordinated to metaphysics, in which the substance is replaced by 
virtuality, by type and idea. In a word, a subjective conception, 
which nevertheless does not dare to suppress the universe, but 
which fails to understand it — a chimerical dualism, which teaches 
nothing regarding man and the world. 

The teaching of Plato, by which we are still hampered, exorcised 
its fatal influence on the encyclopedic mind of Aristotle. In spite 
of his fortunate rebellions, notwithstanding his remarkable ten- 
dencies towards the experimental method, this colossal genius was 
unable to shake off the yoke of logic and anthropomorphism. But 
he, at any rate, imparted to the rationalistic tlieorios a severity 
and a precision, enabling us to recognise all their hollowness wheii- 
nver the attempt is made to apply them to the conception of the 
universe. 

But, before undertaking an account of the works and doctrines of 
the great^t of the dualists and reconcilers of mind and matter, wo 
must devote a few words to the dii^pct successors of Plato. 

The theories of Plato were so fluctuating, reflecting each in its 
itum so mkny different doctrines, that hig nearest disdples returned 
to' the more ancient philosophers, or else borrowed from Ji^n^ 
/temj^raa^ systexim principles unknown to their nkilusterl ' Tims. 
S]^ttcippn% liis nephew and successor at th^ Academy in 349, 
3^;^eMas, Parmenides, and Snaid nieta. 
.tiic Cynic for ea^ot he 
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assested that he did mot indine occasionally even towards empiri- 
cisxn. But his nmnerous works, purchased for three talents by 
Aiistatle, who refuted them, have all perished. Hence it is now 
difficult to explainthow he reconciled the Supremo Being, deatituto 
alike of^ moral and intellectual qualities, -with the scientiiic 
authority 6t the senses ; or his ultra-stoical axiom : ** Pleasure is an 
ovU ” with his definition of happiness : “ Happiness is a certain 
perfect state in natural things; happi^ss is the end of virtue/^ 
His god was the god of pantheism, something animate and living, 
which moves and governs matter. But what, asked Aristotle, 
became of the self-existing one, indifferont, without qiialities, the 
puie nothing ? It is probable that, Hko Plato, Speusippus often 
modified his views. 

His siicc^'ssoir, Xenocrates (339), another disciple of Plato, also 
reverted to Pythagoras, to whom he was naturally directed by the 
** Tiiuaius,*’ with its arithmetical and geometrical fancies. He yielded 
fully to the chimera of numbers, of the monad and dyad, equi- 
lateral, scalene and isosceles triangles, formulae of things mortal and 
immortal, divine, imperfect, and intermediate. This last order, 
issue of the isosceles triangle, was composed of genii, of immaterial 
foices, of metaphysical entities. The series of numbers being the 
expreb'slon of the relation of beings (?), Xenocrates admitted on un- 
intemiptcd piogression between the sensuous and intoUoctual world. 
It is but another kind of pantheism, in which unity — active, how- 
ever, and not neutral, as with Parmenides and Speusippus — reveals 
itself tlu*oiigh reason and instinct. The soul of the world circu- 
lating in all things — such is the doctrine we shall everywhere 
meet midway between metaphysics and materialism. The ethics of 
Xenocrates seem to have been snore sensible then his physics and 
his tlieodicy. Ho placed happiness in virtue, and virtue in the 
progressive and complete ^p^olopment of the ffieulties ; thus setting 
practice above theory. Vrom him this maxim was borrowed by 
Zeno. .» 

Wliy disturb in their obsonre zepow either Polemcsr-^so^oessor 
of Xenocrates, and (dso master of Zeno, who abandorftd the dideetias 
and subtleties of PlatoM*-or Grates the Atheniaiif or Grantor 
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of’ Soli, commentator of Plato 1 Arcesilaiis, Yrho shed some 
glory on the school while profoundly modifying its leaching, 
was otherwiso rather a disciplo of Pyrrho. This fonnder of the 
Middle Academy fancied ho professed the SocTaiic andJPktonic 
doubt, but really taught scepticism in logic and metaphysics; 
probabiliam in ethics, based on the verisimilitude and agreement of 
actions with their end, which is happiness. An able disputant, 
his principal glory consia^d in entangling in the meshes of his 
captioiis dialectics the logic, subtle as it was rudimentary, of the 
honest Zeno. 

The mention of these lesser lights has brought us to the hrst years 
of the tliird century. They should perhaps be made to conclude 
with an account of Pyrrhonism, which flourished at this epoch. 
Put Aristotle, who claims our attention as the pupil and opponent 
of Plato, was already dead (322) before Pyrrho (bom 340) bad 
finished his preliminary studies. Pyrrho's is a name which 
challenges something more than a passing reference. His so- 
called absolute scepticism, bis ahstentlon, requires to be understood ; 
besides which, the peripatetic rationalism does not escape Lk com- 
prehensive and cogent criticism. Hence wo may hero safely yield 
to the exigences of chronology, which have dready prevented us 
from connecting Pyrrho with the Abderito school, whence he 
proceeded, like his mastets Anaxarchos and Protagoras. 

Aristotle was bom in 384, at Stagira (Stavros), a Macedonian 
seaport, founded by the citizens of Chalcis, Euboea, on the 
upper share of the peninsula of Mount Athos, near its junction 
with the mainland. His father, Hicomachus, a physician and 
favourite of the Macedonian king Amyntaa II. (393-369), 
belonged to the family or corpoxation of the Asdepiades, or des- 
cendants of Asdepios (Esculapius). Left an orpjtmn invhis 
seventeenth year, and entrusted to a (utoi for whom he ever^ 
afterwards retained a warn feeling of gratitude, and whose son^ 
sabSequenUy beoame his own pupil and son-in-law^ Aristotle caaie 
to finish his education in Athens just ea Plato was setiaxig oui for 
Sidly. Hewse^it must have been about thaee yearn yiter fW 
even^ or about bia twentieth year, ihat he latffSA to ettend the 
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lectures of the masto whose doctnnes he was destined to over 
throw. 

!Fo( nearly twenty years he associated with Plato, who had from 
the very first recognised his natural genius. His relations with 
his fellow-pupils Speusippus and Xenociates, and his real or 
apocryphal contentions with the aged Isocrates, need not detain us. 
All that can be positively asserted regarding this period of his 
life is that, before the death of Plato, ip 348, he taught eloquence 
and belles-lettres with distinction; and there is reason to believe 
that his “ Ehetoric " and ** Poetics ^ were his first works. He ivas 
absent from Athens when Speusippus succeeded to the Academy, 
on the death of Plato. Possibly offended at what he regarded as 
an usurpation, and looked on with suspicion as a Macedonian, 
Aristotle, in company with Xenocrates, withdrew to the old friend 
of his tutor Proxenes, Hermias tyrant of Atameus, in Mysia. 
The tragic death of Hermias, who was strangled by Artaxorxes, 
inspired the composition of a very fine pjean to Virtue, preserved 
by Athenceus and Diogenes Laertiua Escaping with Pytliiaa, 
daughter of Hermias, he married her, and lived for about two years 
at Mitylene, in the island of Lesbos. In the year 343 Philip of 
Macedonia entrusted to him the education of his son Alexander, 
then in his thirteenth year. 

For four years — spent partly at Pella, in the palace of 
JNymphsQon ; partly at Stagira, whose ruins he had repaired mid 
whose institutions he had restored — ^Aristotle instructed his fiery 
but talented pupil in ethics, politics, eloquence, and poetry ; besides 
natural history, physics, medicine, music, and even metaphysics; 
also revising and annotating the Iliad ” for his special usa Tim is 
the famous edition kept by Alexander under his pillow, the loss of 
which has been deplored by so many learned wzitei& Althou^ 
Alexander was summonq^ in his seventeenth year to shm in: this 
cares of government, Aristotle did not leave him till the Asiatic 
expedition (336). ..From preceptor ^ Imd jbssome adviser and 
friend, as fat ai was possible, of that hea^tarong young pr^^ / 
Settling at Athens, in a huUding oa|]^ the .Ityni^efU^ toe 
last opened his school of phih^phy^: 
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years lie hero taught the whole eorriculuci of human knowledge, 
walking up and down with his pupils, whence his followers came 
to be called Peripatetics, from frcpiirartia, to walk about. The 
fichool, which was much frequented, received ffom him a regular 
government and regulations, administered by an archon, who was 
changed every ten days. 

Several times in the year all the members of the Lycssum 
assembled at an entertainment, on which occasions " a becoming 
dress was indispensable.” Two daily conferences, or walks, 
corresponded to two distinct degrees of instruction; That of the 
morning — devoted to the higher branches and more abstruse 
sciences, in which his select disciples listened to the discourses and 
received the unreserved instruction of the master — constituted the 
so-called moteincs^ or aKpoaiuxnKoi \Ayoi» At the evening, or more 
general conference, the philosopher discoursed in a less methodic 
manner on more summary and general subjects. These were the 
ffawvpMcoi, tyKviiKioi or Xoyot tv KoiVti). But all 
attempts have proved? futile to introduce this purely practical 
division into the works of Aristotle. 

If, as is believed, the greater part of the works that have reached 
us under the name of Aristotle, and which probably form no more 
than a third of his writings, were composed during these thirteen 
years of active teaching, it would be difficult to find elsewhere a 
^tiTpilftr instance of such prodigious labour. Had he merely limited 
himself to reducing to more or less rigorous systems the methods of , ■ 
logic and the hypotheses of metaphysics, and to wisely formulating * ’ 
the precepts of morals and politics, he would have at least found • 
-all the elements of his doctrine in his precursors, in his mastqr^;^^^^*, 
his own contemplations] for the •field of subjective 8tudi^„;p^'^| 
^‘siecessarily reetrioted. But it is the chief glory of Aristotle,'^ 

' he , remains without a rival, that he was an observer, an 

a true imturalist. He seldom remained - satififfiod 
lepc^.Wonaiy the^ « sublime " puerility 
. a system of polities, he e^ted 
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He wrote the history of animals after nature, dassifying all thi 
specimens of the fauna and flora sent to him from Asia by 
Ale:&nder, collections which cost the conqueror several hundred 
thousand pounds? A whole anny of hunters were employed to 
procure the subjects on which Aristotle operated. 

But to conclude the history of his life. Alexander is known to 
have been attended by a whole tioup of philosophers and artists, 
amongst them, Anaxorchus, Pyrrho, and Callisthenes, nephew of 
Aristotle. He involved the last named in a false charge of conspiracy, 
and caused him to be put to a cruel death. This was a shameful 
murder, which must have caused a great coolness in the relations 
between the disciple and his former master. Some went so far as to 
suspect that Aristotle was no stranger to the death of ^Vlexander. 
But though sudden, the death of the conqueror was not due to poison^ 
In any case, these conjectures, probably inspired by envy, are of 
no more consequence than the other fables circulated by the enemie«) 
of Aristotle. fcJo little was ho regarded as hostile to Alexander, 
that, even before the death of that princ($ ho was compelled to 
withdraw in all haste from the rage of tho reactionists. Accused 
of imiiiety, under the frivolous pretext of having raised altars to 
his flist wife and his friend Hermias, and not caring to expose hia 
person to second outrage against pliilosophy,*' ho escaped to 
Chalcis, in Luboex Hero ho died within a twelvemonth, in the 
year 322, naming his friend king Antipater as his executor, and 
bequeathing, as is said, his manuscripts to his disciple Theo- 
phrastus, with the express iiijunction that they were not to be 
made public. 

It is related that, unable to understand the ebb and flow of the 
Euripus, he threw himsdf into its waters, crying out : ** I have not 
b cii able to understand thee; take mo, Euripus !" He was ako 
said to have been poigosod, while others simply ascribed his death 
to a disorder of the stomadi. The citizens of Stagiza claimed hie 
body and raised a temple to his honour. 

Strabo relates that writings of Axistotto remained in otheuzity 
for two centuries, and in any case his inntuBiate euccessocs^ 
Theophrastus, Btiato, llyeon, and Dmnetritie do Hot seem to hirro 
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commented on or published his works. It was not till the time 
of Cicero that they were discovered in Home, and made known 
by Andionicus of Bhodes, and there is accordingly some prokabdity 
in the traditions regarding their strange disappearance reported by 
Strabo. From Theophrastus they would seem to have passed to a 
certain 27eleti8, of Scepsis in Troos^ and from his heirs to Apellico^ 
a rich Athenian bibliomaniac. Sylla brought them from Athens 
to Borne, where the heirs of his library sold them to Andronicus. 
Athendcus is the only authority for tlie*8tatement that a copy had 
been deposited in the Alexandrian library. In any case, Cicero 
assures us th«at Aristotle was kno\ni to very few readers ** even 
amongst philosophers.” Thus, while the doctrines of Plato, Zeno, 
Epicurus were the subject of general controversy, tho Stagirito 
remained, so to say, on the shelves, though destined to become the 
guiding spirit of logic and metaphysics for a period of fifteen hundred 
years. 

The question of authenticity would not here concern us unless 
it affected the greater part of the works that havo^ieached us under 
the name of Aristotla It arose too late to be satisfactorily 
solved. The numerous fragments preserved in various writers 
and which are not found in the extant works, are rather suggestive 
of actual losses than of interpolations, however possible these also 
may he. We may add that a large number of later quoihtions arc 
taken textually from the "Organon,” "Physics,” and "Metaphysics,” 
treatises which have survived, and the authenticity of whicli was 
certaixily admitted by the ancient miics. Still there would be 
nothing surprising in the fact that worm-eaten parchments, wliich 
are said to have remained buried in the ground for one hundred 
and sixty yeaic^ had been re-touebsd and altered in many places, 
Of thst sporiouB works hsd been included in a collection which 
had changed hands 80 frequently. 

The list of Aiistotle^s writings is perhaps the greatest euloguim 
of this laborious geninsi as wril as the most complete table of the 
otodies inelnded in. the field of philosophy amongjrt the andants, 
OBsh as it ww«TUulfletstood by Demoeritus and his For 

in spite oC aahisxnetaiihjaM digrsesioiis, Aristotle, still above 
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all the successor of the great louians, one of the creators of 
cxpertmental science. 

Tlfe great dilQElculty is to classify in some methodical order such 
vast treasures, with a duo regard to their real woitli ; for they ore 
very far from possessing the same historic or intrinsic importance. 
Those which secured the empire of Aristotle over mediieval 
christianily and modem rationalism are for objective philosophy 
the least valuable of all, while amongst the others there are very 
few that have escaped the taint of metaphysics. In saying this 
we do not of course confound the errors almost inseparable from 
defective observation with subjective vagaries. 

The following general scheme may bo adopted: Physics and 
various sciences, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, Ethics and Politics, 
Logic, Phetoric, Psychology, Metaphysics. 

•J. Pnvaics, Ac. — (1) Treatise on Fhysks^ in eight books ; (2) 
On the Heaven (wepl ovpavov), in four books; (3) Meteoi- 
olofjfjf in, four books; (4) On the positions and local 
names of some Winds, and On the Universe {vsp\ Koarfiw), to 
Alexander (apocrypb.il) ; (5) On Colours', (6) On Acoustics-, 
(7) Mechanical Problems-, (8) On Indivisible Lines {irtpl 
mrop.tov ypap,pS>v), Le. concerning the indefinite divisibility 
of magnitudes; (9) The ProUeins (wpoffKruurra), in fifty- 
seven sections — a vast collection of questions in all depart- 
ments of knowledge ; also a little collection of Siirprising 
Phenomena (eavpatna aimverpara), chiefly connected with 
natural history, in part, if not altogether, apocryphal. 

II. Botany. — on P/anfs (apocryphal?). 

IIL ZooLOOT. — (1) On Pr<^uction and Destruction, in two 
books ; (2) HiHory of Animals, in ten books, the last 
apocryphal; (3) Qn Parts of Animals, in four books; 
(4) On the Gait or Progression (iroptia) of Animals ; (5) 
On the Motion of Animals} (6) On the Generation 

of Animals, in five books. 

IV. Physiology. — (1) On Begriration} (2) On Sensation and 
Sensible olgects } (3) On Memory and Seeolkction} (4) On 
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Ble^ arid Waking*^ (6) On Dreams and Divinatimi by 
Bleej)^ (6) On the Long&oitg and Bho}iiie88 of Life \ (7) 
On Y<mth and Old Age ; (8) On Life and Death ; (S*) On 
Physiognomy. ■* 

V. Ethics, or, as Aristotle -wrote, The Fhilosopht op Human 
Things. — (1) Ethics to Nicofinaelius, in ten books ; (2) On 
the Great Ethics (^^ixa ftiydka\ two books ; (3) Ethics to 
Ettdemus, in seven books, second and third being recensions 
ascribed to two disciples; (4) Fragment On the Virtues 
and Vices, extracts from a lost work. 

YI. PoLiiiGS. — (1) Politics, in eight books ; (2) (Economics, in 
two books, the second apocryphal ; (3) Fragments of the 
collection of 171 constitutions. llcraclidcs of Fontus 
made an abridgment of this work, -which w-as still extant 
in the twelfth century. 

YII. Logic, or The Ouganon, that is, ‘‘ the Instrument of 
Science,*^ titles which were not invented by Arii»totle. — 
(1) The Categories {tccmjyopim), or Prcedicamenta ; (2) 
Bx nneneutics (mpl ipp.€VHas), or Interpretation, a treatise 
on the proposition, on rather, on the expression of thought 
by means of speech, an attempt at a philosophic system 
of grammar; (3) On the Byllogibin, afterwaids called 
First Analytics (dvoXwixa irporepa), in two books, concern- 
ing the theory of conclusions; (i) On Demonstration, or 
Apodeictio knowledge, afterwards called the lasi^ second, 
or Great Analytics (dpoXvruca l<rT€pa, d€mpa, or ptyaha), in tivo 
book^ the first on demonstrable knowledge, the second on the 
application of conclusions to proof ; (5) Ofi Dialectics, or 
Toj^, that is, the logic of, the probable, in eight books; 
(6) Befutatims of the SophUts, concerning fallacies, &c. 
(nrt/A ooffnertK&v , 

YULBb^bio, literary Criticism. — (1) Art of Sheioric, in 
three books (J^torie to Alexander, apocryphal); (2) 
Poeties, a fragment. 

DL PsYOHOXioaar.^jn^aftee on the Soul, in i^izee books, 

X. M]RrAraYSK»,---(l) Uetaphyske (the titles wJiidh is not 
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Aiistotle’s, occurs fqr the first time in Plutarch, and is 
ascribed to Andronicus of Bhodes), in fourteen books^ of 
• which the twelfth, if not others, is considered apocry]Jlial ; 
(2) Short treatise on XempIianeB, and Qorgias. 

a 

This is not the classification adopted by the rationaliats, w]|[^ 
place at the head of the list, as preliminaries and as instmmont 
(upyavov), the work on Logic,” that grammar of thought of which 
Aristotle was the ingenious inventor. The philosopher himself 
would have probably adopted the onangWent proposed in the 
fifth century by David the Armenian : Organic section ; practical 
section ; theoretical section. But on the ohe hand tho Logic ” has 
not the universal function attributed to it ; for, besides being a 
dangerous guide, it is but a very secondary instrument of know- 
ledge outside of human affairs and the domain of science. On the 
other hand, the triple division omits altogether the Jlistory of 
Animals,” which is Aristotle’s most solid title U our gratitude. 

Tho reader will note that in our eight first Categories obsenrar 
tion is predominant, in the ninth and tenth, logical fancy, or better, 
fanciful logic; hero the metaphysician, there j^bie naturalist and 
observer. 

Space preventing us from keeping to the text of hk writings, 
let us now endeavour briefly to sum up, in the various classes 
under which they are grouped, the discoveries, opinions, and 
lastly the thought— Kiften somewhat o^iiie-r-of the Stagirite; 
taking first of all his conception of the xeal^worid, of animals, man, 
individual and social life; in the secengd ffiace Jbis , conception of 
the metaphysical world and of the* pretended laws governing 
leality. »fi V ‘ 

Tho physios of the fiBdmta so jcddimeiitaiy and cosgeetoral 

that they can possess l^otbing paoie tibtn frcectaip cnxiosit^v 
Apart from some jqak oir lioricM'ewfftirifigtt of 

Aristotle, and sepafaftk^^ ttMkmeato from all 

metaphysical fat ftm euff tdbas oA' 

ihecrntwiod w<Mdnuqr • • 

axe four siiiipie Ihei^k 
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to say, whoso particles are capable of bemg vorioudy allied. There 
are two contraries — the oorth, absoltiteLy Ijieavy, and fire, light 
by nature i two intermediates — air and wate(t: The heavy is home 
towards the centre, the light towards the heav4hs. Gravity and 
lightness are the motive causes of the elements, p^ucing two recti- 
l|ieal motions — a centripetal and a centrifugal. There are seven 
pairs of contrary (Qualities : cold and hot, both active ; humid and 
dry, passive ; heavy and light ; hard and soft ; viscous and arid ; 
Tou^ and gentlo; grobs and thin. This throws completely into 
the shade the atamic'ft^ea, with metaphysics superadded. 

Fire is bom of the hot and and ; air of the hot and humid ; 
water of the humid and t^ld ; earth of the cold and dry. 

Earth, water, air are enveloped in the zone of lire where are sus- 
pended the stars — a condensed hre — cause of light and heat. By 
their friction they infUtme the air. 

In the first and second books on The Heavens " must be sought 
the opinions of Axilitotle and the ancients on the figure, position, 
motion, weight, and tightness of the stars. 

In the Meteors,’’ <one of his most romarkable and learned works, 
he studies, with a multiplicity of examples, the phenomena of tlio 
air, the earth, and*the waters; together with the effects of the 
ccanbinatioii of bodies — ^winds, thunder, lightning, exhalations, 
rainbow, parhelia, puSbrefoction, He gives a somewhat ingcnioufi> 
and detailed account of everything connected with watery meteors, 
lada, snow, bail, dew, an extremely clever explanation 

of the r^inhew. 7ha wud.he defines as a current of air, pointin ^ 
outitbat its.di^Kietiou' Spends on various and littie-knoym cauto ; 
lonioe its general mt^tiw cannot be determined. 

Above the stany fimpndei^'isellhe |rst heaven, the 
spbermal, animated by'^a ch^ohr motic^ which it ooniintinic^ 
to tb^ whole wm3d. ip, tits fizsfr^ipQtire ^p^er,.uxilQh8)i^^ 

it xowStai mottonlesa 

4HMllM|l^an^ aettag % flhal so hens 
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mutable and incoiraptible ; the incorruptible but movable essence 
wlu(^ reaches down to the lunar orbit, and which may be also 
named quintessence (fifth essence), if account be taken of the four 
heavy and light Essences ; lastly, the movable and corrupt essence, 
which reaches from the moon down to the centre of the earth 
(“Treatise on the Heavens”). . -1$ 

» The universe is a completed globe, unique, eternal, incapable of 
increase or diminution. The motions affecting it — general circular, 
particular circular, rectilineal, contrary — cause in the sublunary 
world the vicissitudes of generation and corruption, presiding over 
existence and life. 

The basis of all existing things, of the four elements, of the ether 
itself, is matter — a sort of plastic paste, elaborated by nature into 
bodies, of which nature is herself the last term. For these bodies 
differ only in figure, quantity, motion, rest — contingent or acci- 
dental characters. 

Matter is what may or may not be such or such a particulir 
thing: the possible, the virtual; that which is “ neither nor 
Iww great, nor what, nor angthing of that by which being is deter- 
minccU* 

It is capable of two conditions — ^form and privation. Form, 
which alone determines matter, is the essence of being, tlie mute 
and constant aspiration, the accomplishment and the end, the 
actuality, or of matter, as opposed to its bwdfut, or 

potentiality. Apart from the first mover there exists no being 
without matter or form, Privation, a very obscure point, is either 
the condition of matter between a perishing form and one about to 
be bom, or else in a given form the absence of any other form 
which matter might have, equally well assumed. Potentiality, 
actuality, virtuality, such would seem to be the three terms 
summing up the univeip^* 

Elsewhere Aristotle, prefers four causes: the matter or the 
subject ; the form or- aggreg^Je of, the essential qualities ; the 
motive cause ; the enid ox aim: of dl^ge. .But the thkd nuiy 
perhaps be identified with pnvatlou or^idAuality, while % fourty 
is comprised in the form, or woinjl, under all th^ 
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subtleties there is betrayed a thoroughly Ionic conception — sub- 
stance, and its accidents. Here we have the whole secret of the 
CategorieB, ^ 

Motion plays a great part in the physics of Aristotle. It is 
motion, which, by generation, alteration, inciciUont and decrease, 
ilhnslation, operates on substance, the quality, quantity, and nexus 
of things. Iklotion unites what is possible with what is about 
to become actual. It is ‘Uho actuality of the potential as far 
as it is potentiaL” A strange jargon, doubtless ! But Aristotle is 
clearer when ho assigns as the cause, or rather the occasion of 
motion, the action and reaction of two active contraries — heat and 
cold. And yet ho wcU knows, and elsewhere makes it evident, 
that heat and cold are nothing but sensations. In any case, they 
are mere general idtsas — univeraah^ without reality, conditions of 
being. 

In the production of things Aristotle assigns a part to nuinre. 
But what does ho understand by this term % Something extremely 
vague and ill defined.® Soinetimos nature is crude matter, some- 
times it is the realisation of matter by the assumption of form, or 
else the individual motive cause of each being, and elsewhere the 
aim and end of each individual being, whatever constitutes it wh.it 
it is — a tree, horse, man. In a word, nature is nothing but a 
general term, a uvhersed^ endowed with mere logical existence — a 
way of speaking, shall we add, in ortler to say nothing 1 

The principle of all things is by no means one, os the Eh'atic 
school supposed nor is it the homoiomeria of Anaxagoras, iior the 
atoms of Democritus, nor the elements of Thales and his school, 
nor the '^number " of Pythagoras, nor the ideas of Plato. Yet, in spite 
of this assertion, it would be easy to*find in Aristotle’s ^^Physics ” 
nearly all the hypotheses of his predecessors — supreme motion- 
less motor, the absolute nothing, heavens fincapsulated one within 
another, the four dassic elements endowed with fourteen funda- 
mental quaUties, elements simple in themselves, hut coxpbined 
according to these qualities by diverse rectilineal and circulax 
motions, a general substance, matter determined by form, which ie 
the type, the essence of beings, in a word; quite enough to satisfy 

K 2 
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Parmemdes, An eodmaiider, Ddmocritus, Antusagoias, and Plato 

But Aristotle, is is obvious, and as vre shall have more than one 
occasion to shov , is fundamentally a materialist, a hair-splitting 
materialist, who ^ercises his ingenuity in concealing the real under 
the abstract — ^the incurable vice contracted by association with 
Plato. ; 

It has been seen that every body is a gu^danee (or potentiality), 
endowed with orldeprived of a form, which form gives it actuality 
by the efEect motion^ cause of generation and change, ever 
renewing things, I and replacing the dead by the living, without 
adding anything jto, or. taking anything from the fundamental 
substance— -the pi^ssible. 

Beduced to these terms, the theory is fully justified by obser- 
vation. In the pt^encb of the realities themselves, living and 
vegetating, Aristotle departs somewhat from his apparent meta- 
physical severity, and becomes the disciple of genuine science. 
Bichly provided with all the plants and animals of Asia, he 
describes them carefully, and classifies them according to their 
various relations and differences. 

He observes that the several phases of life are represented 
by intelligence, sensibility,' motion, nutrition, and reproduction. 
At the foot of the ladder are plants, which grow and reproduce 
themselves, but have no feeling. To them ho allows the vegetative 
iouL Eire, with the other elements, contributes to their nourishment,, 
whose object is reproduction, the sexes appearing, as a rule, united 
on the same stem. 

Peculiar to the A pjmsl Kingdom ere feeling and loeomotton 
hence, to the vegetative he dfids a sensitive soul, and one endowed 
with motive power. lake the plant, the animal sprmgs from 
•a germ, which has thc^ animal life in potentially only up to fte 
time when it is sepamted t(ie mdiher .ini^penden% ! 

developed. ■ \ ' -r •' V 

Bach individual plant or ^ individual plani 

or anhnal It is iamrerte, and 
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Aristotle does not separate man from the animal order, but 
merely assigns to him a fourth soul — ^reason, which implies the 
other thre^ and which takes the direction of the various motive 
powers. • 

His masterpiece is the History of Animals,” which to us is 
more precious than its appendices on the Parts and the Generation of 
animals, because it sets forth observed facts with a certain method, 
without losing itself much in the hypothetical search for causes. 
**The history of man, considered simply as an animal, is complete 
in his work ; and of all the animals known to the ancients tlierc is 
scarcely one, from the whale to the insect, whether moving on the 
Land, or soaring in the air, or confined to the waters, that Aristotle 
tioes not tell us something of. Everything coming within the 
range of vision seems known to him, from the elephant that ho 
dissects to the minute creature whose birth in the dust and 
corruption we detect with difiiculty.” 

In his first four books he describes in detail all the parts of the 
body of animals ; in 4tbe three following he studies their birth, 
their reproduction, the entire course of their lives ; the eighth treats 
of their nutriment, the ninth of their habits. It forms altogether 
a substantial work on comparative zoology, in which all the points 
of resemblance and aU the discrepancies are supported by examples. 
If he treats of the human skull, he contrasts it with the cranium 
of other animals. If his theme is the human lungs, he tells us all 
that was known ccmceming those of other creatures, and mentions 
those who lack this organ. And so with reproduction, blood, <S:c., 
making man bis point of compari^n, grouping and accumulating 
^faots around him, and never writing a si^perfluous word. 

‘.Ihe aeries of his little treatises, called **Parva NTaturalia,” on res- 
phiation, sensation, memory, the duration of life, forms a sketch of 
pl^lologkal psyehology,.many features of which recur in his work 
whkh, thOi^h perhaps chronologically ranking first, 
■TO shaU, relegate with Ha *‘ jfotaphy^^ 

; studied' conditions charactms of life and 

. Be m 033 o^^bled to ap^oioa^ 
wiii0 reives 
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reason, or rather ratiocination embodied in words, the instrum^t 
of certainty and the rule of actions. 

Hei^ ho is at issue with Plato, who refers all certainty to the 
direct intuition of •the type, the uleuy the pretended ideal reality, 
refusing all authority to the bodily senses, which ho regards as 
narrow apertures letting in a feeble light in a glooiny prison. But 
Aristotle is too much of an observer not to be a determined 
believer in sensation, which he recognises as tlio principle of all 
knowledge. Characteristic of him is the famous maxim which, 
though found nowhere in his writings, yet accurately describes his 
thought as read between the lines — the starting-point of his special 
teaching ; Nihil est in intcllectu quod non prim fiterii in aensu — 
nothing in the mind that was not first in the senses. Ho goes the 
length of saying that the loss of a sense would bo the loss of a 
science ; no olfactory organ, no sense of smell,” and so on. The 
loss of all, and of touch, in which all are concentrated, would be 
the extinction of thought. Sensation, memory that fixes and 
accumulates its results, experience, the rq^ult of memory, all 
precede reason and ai’o the conditions of all knowledge. Before 
sensation, the soul is the idbtda rasa, on which nothing has yet 
been traced. 

Still Aristotle is quite aware that sensation is nothing but a 
relation between the subject that perceives and the object that is 
perceived. He knows that it disappears with the subject, that it 
is fugitive, relative, doubtful, and tliat it may even bo deceptive. 
It was on this account that Democritus and Protagoras, not to 
speak of Parmenides and Pyrrho, despaired of ever attaining the 
absolute, the real. In spite of themselves they sought for the 
being in itself, that chimera o^ all rationalism. Aristotle was a 
prey to this radical delusion. Hot satisfied with relative certainty, 
that is, in relation to the fubject, and with^ sensation controlled or 
checked by experience, he fancied he found in reason” and in 
ratiocination a bridge wl^erewil^ to span the gulf separating the 
contingent from the necessary end the absolute. He ingemoualy ; 
distinguishes between a passive reason boxn of experience, And an. 
active, coming from without, from above,- "through the portal'’*: 
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{$vpa$§v ) — ^but wliat portal unless that of the senses t He appeals 
to demoTistration, a sort of proof obtained by a certain arrangement 
of words and of ideas corresponding to them. He failed to see, cpr 
he was reluctant to see, that demonstration is never anything more 
than the confirmation of a fact or of a law of experience, by a 
summary recapitulation of the elements already contained in the 
proposition. Demonstration adds nothing to the fact as for< 
Ululated, but merely analyses it in detail. Logic proves nothing, 
but only explains, or at least may explain. Nevertheless its 
function is still important, and wo shall see it usefully applied in 
the subjective field, in the conduct of life. Eut in the objective 
domain, in the knowledge of the material world it can never 
supplant the actual test of experience. 

It was necessary to dwell at some length on the pretensions and 
tile fundamental error of the Aristotelic logic, because its exclusive 
reign of two thousand years has fostered and aggravated in the 
human mind the development and the consequences of anthropo- 
morphism, that most tenacious of all illusions. At the same time 
its very influence and its unrivalled celebrity at least showed tlic 
genius of its inventor, who has lumsolf boasted of being tlie creator 
of the syllogism. If for Aristotle, as for every one else, logic is in 
the first instance the analysis of human reasoning, and then the 
science, the grammar of the formal laws of thought, it seems to bo 
for him also the art that leads unerringly to truth, notwithstanding 
Earth41emy Saint-Hilaire’s doubts on this point. 

The object of logic being demonstration, which involves a scries of 
propositions formulated in words, “The Organon ” necessarily starts 
from the verbal elements, fixing their place in the proposition that 
translates or interprets the concoptien, and regulating the concate- 
nation' of such propositions, , in order at last to reach demonstra- 
tionu Four works are devoted to these <four parts of logic : the 
Xhiegories, Iniei/^^iatvm the treatise on the 

or: JPVrsf Analyties,, the treatise on Demonetredionf or Lltst 

, The Categories are the general modes hun^ 

tWgM da^^s bdngs. and^ i^ t>f these 
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convenient^ but pnielj subjective commonplaces^ scholastic philo 
sophy develc^^ the Univeisals, entities of the same type as tht 
Platotdc ideas$ When he characterised them as necessary y Aristotle 
did mt mean td divorce them from human thoughts or to assign to 
them a separate existence, regarding them merely as daises 
suggested by a careful observation. Similar tables wore drawn up 
by many philosophers before his time ; and though he may have 
been toacquainted with the Hindu Kanada's sis categories (sub- 
stance, quality, action, the general, the particular, the relation), or 
'with Gdtama's sixteen, regarded by Barthdemy Saint-Hilairo as 
simply dialectic or rhetorical, he himself mentions Pythagoras’s ten 
antinomies: the finite and infinite, odd and even, unity and 
2)luiality, right and loft, male and female, rest and motion, straight 
and curved, li^t and darkness, good and evil, the square and the 
trapeze. The so-called Categories of Archytas, however, are 
nothing but an Alexandrine counterfeit of Aristotle’s system. 

His Categories, ten in number, are : substance, quantity, relation, 
quality, place, time, situation, manner of being, action, passion; 
besides six supplementary categories: opposition, contrariety, 
possession, priority, simultaneousness, motion, easily zoconcilablo 
to one or other of the first ten. Observe that these modes of 
thought are not of the same order. Nine ate detoiminations of the 
first, substance, being merely the subdivisions of a dass, the sum 
or its attributes ox;, accidental properties. Here, strictly speaking, 
there are but two categories : substance and accident In any case 
several are secondary and derived ; all are comprised in time and 
space; the situation,, manner of being, action and passion in 
relation. Thus Aristotle's , dassification, like all otheief, is lar^y 
factitious. • / ; 

Allowing that the Cat^^cft^ express .ilm vm aspects under 
which man may view 'when dn^e them, 

we shall possess jn them ^ jay, of 

discourse — categoiies to whicb^;yor^.j^^ 
words ass^ and 
no judgment until 
tt&ulw dedaratoiy 
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subject or substantive, and an attribute or predicate connected 
together by a nexus expressed or understood in the verb. ^ The 
predicate is what is ai&rmed or denied of the subject, and the 
Hermenmties of Aristotle are the interpretation and classification 
of propositions. 

The categories and propositions are the elements of ratiocination, 
of which the syllogism is the form. The syllogism is composed of 
three propositions : the major, the minor, and the consequence or 
conclusion. The’migor and the minor are the premisses, and all 
three are so disposed that the first contains the second and the 
second the third. But this being so, the third is itself contained 
in the first, and the conclusion is established, at least verbally, for 
the premisses are nothing but afBrmations or denials without proof, 
which experience alone cotdd supply. It is impossible here to 
enter into the details of the three figures, of the four modes of tlie 
syllogism, of the fourteen conclusive and thirty-four Hon-conclusivu 
combinations. All this intricate mechanism is taken to pieces and 
minutely examined in the First Amlyties. But it may be asked 
whether this laborious work is as useful as it is ingenious ? The 
syllogism, passing from the same to the same by means of the 
similar, may doubtless bring conviction to all who admit the 
premisses ; but it neither teaches nor diacQVCis, nor adds anything. 
Aristotle overstrains it when he defines it as an enunciation in 
which, certain propositions being kid down, a ttdrd, different from 
them, is thence necessarily deduced, from the very fact alone that 
they have been so formulated.” 


The witole theory of the ayllo^m is based on the famous 
principle ql oontrsdiction, whirib Aristotle states in several ways : 
Nothing can be and net'b^ at the^same time in the same subject 
samurd^^j Affirmation and negation cannot be 


the tbik ef tihe ame subject ^ The same subject dbnoi 
contraiy attributes.” It willbe 

, the authority of ^ mjncipl^ to 
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Demoxistiation is a series of syllogisms, whence science is bom. 
Here we have a most questionable statement, since from a series 
of sy&ogisms we can draw nothing but what is affirmed or 
already contained theiS. Hence the syllogistic demonstration 
is merely an explanation without any assurance of certainty. 
Aristotle no doubt assumes that the demonstration starts from 
certain propositions, fi'om axioms as evident as they are in- 
dmnonatrable, proceeding not from the senses, but from the active 
reason — an abstract reason, whose essence is exterior and superior 
to men. Observer though he is, above all others, he yet looks to 
metaphysics as the source of certainty and science. He has 
recourse to what is called the d pnori, as if the a priori did not 
always imply an d posterwn, which is experience. Induction must 
have preceded deduction. It is induction, reduced by Aristotle 
to the syllogism, that establishes those pretended principles and 
axioms whence proceeds deduction. He failed snfficiontly to 
perceive the fundamental difference of these two methods of 
reasoning — induction, which concludes from the parts to the 
whole, from the particular to the universal, and deduction, which 
concludes from the whole or universal to the particular. Induc- 
tion alone adds something to our knowledge ; it alone is the truo 
instrument of general science. 

Omitting the theory of necessary ideas, of the logical universals, 
the rules of dialectics (which are the application of logic to the 
probable and likely), the enumeration and refutation of the sophisms, 
we can do no* more than mention the ingenious and profound viowa 
of Aristotle on rhetoric and poetry, and pass at once to the sciences 
which proceed in various degrees, and in the experimental order, 
from zoology, psydiic physiology, and logic, to ethics and politics. 

Aristotle’s moral system is one of the wisest fomulated by 
antiquity, because it is almost exclusively' experimental Begarding^. 
pleasure and pain as the two universal mainsprings of all the 
passions and the incentive q| all ^ac^QiiS^ it has .for its olDiject the 
supreme good of man; and this ilrse^in the empl^^ of tiie 
human faculties. This sovereign good is lujlverasB^ 

desired by everyone, desired for its Own, sate; ahd for whose 
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all other goods are desired.” Individual or personal morals form 
merely a part of social ethics or politics. ^ 

Moral happiness does not consist in the pleasures of the senses ; 
in wealth, fame, power, nobility ; nor even in ttfe contemplation 
of intellectual things or ideas. These are but ai<^ which are not 
inconsistent with happiness, and none of which should be despised. 
Eut true happiness consists above all in action, in “ the functions 
of an occupied mind in the practice of a virtue, in the choice of 
the most useful and perfect. Virtue, though deliberately chosen, 
depends above all on the dispositions of the agent, who should 
understand, watch, and persevere ; for a single virtuous act is not 
virtue. Aristotle is admirable in his analysis of the particular 
virtues, and especially in his theories of friendship and justice. 

“ Friendship,” he says, “ consists far more in loving than in being 
loved.” 

Virtues are acquired by determination, habit, or patience, and 
reason. All of them — courage, temperance, liberality, magnificence, 
magnanimity, goodness,* moderation, gentleness, popularity, up- 
rightness, candour, urbanity, chastity, justice, equity— occupy the 
mean between two extremes, which are the vices. Hence the 
axiom, which has been often misinterpreted: In viedio vitiics’, 
there is a certain mean which constitutes moral virtue in all 
things. 

Eut this mean; varies, and it is the province of right reason ” 
to determine it by means of the great leading virtues — science, art, 
foresight, intelligence) wisdom — .whiqh are the true guides in tlie 
search for happiness. Hence the sovereign good is the exorcise of 
virtue controlled by scienoe and wisdom. It does not excludSe the 
lesser goods, the comforts of life. Pleasure in fact is the efflor- 
escence of ^bd, nor doe|| active virtue lack a certain serene 
voluptuousness. Such is practical bliss, the bliss proper to man, 
pure conteihplatioii being the attribute of the gods. 

AtistoUe’s, moral system Jias been reproached wiUi the very 
quality , that constitutes its real strength, that m its pmiskm, its* 
experimental value. The sentunental school , of idKdl^jphy . no* 
doubt Seornj^ prelm the vague and myatie flights of Plato to 
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all this. But this is merely a matter of taste, for in the long run 
tdl ethical systems differ in degree only; all move of necessity in 
the same field, arriving by seemingly opposite ways at the same 
goal — the good man. It is here alone that they diverge : some 
seeing happiness in an impossible mirage, others, amongst which 
the Aristotelian, in the thoughtful development of the human 
faculties, in the more useful relations established between man and 
all his surroundings, beyond which ho has no existence. 

By making ethics a part of politics Aristotle sacnficod the 
individual to the State. This is an error into which all the 
ancients fall ; an error m our eyes, not in theirs, bound up as they 
were in the sacred ties of the ancient woKis ; at the same time an 
error of degree only, for it contains a certain amount of truth. 

Man, ho says, is made for society, he is a political animal.” 
In truth, is not speech itself the evident sign of the social destiny 
of man 1 And what meaning could bo attached to the ideas of 
justice and injustice apart from tlic community ? The State alone 
is the complement of life and of the mdividnal. 

At the icjl^^tion of society is the family, based on authority. 
Here the s^n^y is monarchical, the maternal republican — 

an ingeniotm whose first clause will have to be modified 

by modean^xight» C^l^principlo of the State itself is equality in 
liberty, skves'^flow^being excluded from all right. Aristotle 
regards sloveiy as a natur^ and lawful state, imswering to the 
inherent* ini^tiality of man hin^elf. It would have been better to 
justify it/3^war and ooni^tiqxial usagU; better still, by the 
necossiiy of immemorial ^ ^ Ancielit society was incom'- 

preheiUbfe apart fuqtol^vii^ * ^ . 

^'The elemeAVirf 'the Stqt^4sn^e,0itirsn, who partakes directly 
or indirwtly* publio* office^ V l|n?«rtigttty resides in the 

greater number " ' Axistolle HUbfie the less in favour of 

the form of govdiShmeizt in'wl^ and freedom 

mutually bahince each^othf(r. * most readily 

brought about by the piepettl&atisi^ fuftaonee of the middle 
clesRos.” . * 

ThegoodofiheStAeoulw'ei^^giliodeftiiem^ At 

»> 
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tbe same time this good is in both cases the same — ^vixtae, realised 
by science and wisdom^ wherein foresight is the practical element. 
Tho State, being maintained by virtue alone, must begel: and 
foster it. Accordingly education, leading to fte Good by tho 
Beautiful, is the surest prop of the State. It moulds men, ^at v> 
citizens. 

Tliesc views, often admirable in themselves, are more removed 
than we are always willing to confess from the utopian theoiies of 
Plato. 

While pointing out, far more briefly than wo could have wished, 
all that Aristotlo owes to experience and all that science owes to 
Aristotle, wo have not been always able to keep it clear of his mota- 
physical dro&s and hallucinations. In him there aro two beings, 
whom ho has reconciled by tho forco of his will, without being 
able to blond them together. Hence in his painfully shackled 
system we everywhere detect tho successor of Demoentus and the 
refractory pupil of Plato. In his works on ** The Soul ” and Meta 
physics’’ tho second^ uppermost; but even to these abstract 
subjects he applies the same dptermined, and often,*too apparent, 
rigour as to tho study of the physical world qjidof |hpnan sociotie*' 
This quality, hitherto foreign to Greek "’tbkr scientific 

apparatus applied to subjects beyond the science, earned 

for this division of his teachings an uS!md)b(l' ant&ority, which 
has to this day remained almost un^aken in the^^^enpral work of 
education, although virtually abolished by the creation of positive 
soienco. Aristotle, tKough not ^he^ventor, was lawgiver 

of rationalism, vduoh^ has enjb^d with three gospels: ^'The 
Otgonon," the ^he flrst stUl 

holds its ground .witU^ itp ha^od sphert afiSpacy, hoca^ 
based on direct obpenn^jl^ capable of proof, others are 
fading away under^^e praeess, becpuaettebhg'onV^g ' 

but logical ccmcqftio9B'^3lfa^ to a regidn of bqrond 

allexpeifenee..^., * ' . Ja ' ' 

Aristotle mm ^ 

led^ The fonfier, he'se^ ^3i4ers firom l^e latter'in lar « it 

But^e 
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f undaTnontal science, the fiist philosophy, is found to he precise! 
that which supplies no proofs at all. This is not the fault o 
<lemdn8tration. For what can demonstration do, even if the powe 
of proof be not denied it, once it departs from what is susceptihh 
of proof ? The petiiio prindpiii the vicious circle, is its natural 
outcome; and this is the end unwittingly arrived at by thu 
inventor of the syllogism — ^to such an extent are the most powerful 
intellects capable of being warped by metaphysics. 

Aristotle’s psychology and metaphysics teem with inconsistencies. 
He admits the necessity of an experience created by sensation ; 
and he proclaims the superior existence of a right re^ison, of an 
intelligence independent of experience and sensation, operating by 
abstraction on the elements furnished by the senses and experience. 

He docs not believe in the immortality of the human person, 
yet he recognises a soul peculiar to each individual and immortal 
in its essence. 

He believes in final causes, but not in a providence. 

He does not believe in the direct action of a god on the sub- 
lunary world, yet he admits a god de facto who is not one in 
posse. " ’ 

Ho believes that motion is eternal, and he at the same time 
believes in a motionless first motive power. 

He becomes entangled^' in these contradiction^ from which he is 
unable to escape. Hence who can feci surprised that the Athenians 
suspected him of atheism t Hor^ can wo any longer wonder that 
his immediate disciples, eith 9 r rejecting, or perhaps unacquainted 
with the last books of the ‘‘ Metaphysics ” (probably apocryphal), 
all inclined’ to natmc’alisni and materialism, or else to atheistic 
idealism, and Pyrrho isade a clean sweep of everything, 
replacing dogmatic rationalism , by abso).ute scepticiai&i without in 
any way affecting ezperigientalacienc^ ^ 

But let us endeavour to define the Aristotd^ soul, being, first 
cause, final cause, and God-., - , 

The soul is the^form, the (adtoidity), of ih<; natured 

organic body, is endow^ with potential is at ohee the first 
and i^e final cause. In a word; ftis a the sum ot 
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the human faculties. This is the sense in which it is triple or 
quadmple, sensitive, the nourishing and motive power, rational. 
To its first three energies belong life and reproduction, the*"seuses| 
and the imagination, and memory, on which the^inteUect operates, 
that is, the understanding or reason, the inner sense which grasps 
everything and judges on the report of the external senses. This 
would be a legitimate procedure, if reason were not essentially 
■separated from the source whence it emanates. 

The soul does not move of itself, for whatever moves is moved 
by another. Nevertheless, a portion at least of the intellect seems 
to escape from this law ; for there is a patient intellect, passive like 
the senses, and like them perishable, although belonging already 
specially to man ; and an active intellect, a free agent, immortal, 
eternal, not to be confounded with the body. Whither goes this 
active intellect after the death of the senses and of the passive 
intellect ) Doubtless, beyond the realities, into the sphere of the 
first mover. 

The active intellect j^eems confined to the brain, to which it has 
come no one knows whence, whereas the rest of the soul, with life 
itself, resides in the breast ; for life is a permanent state of the 
■soul stained by the natural warmth, and the principle of warmth 
is in the heart. Warmth ceasing, death ensues. 

The intellect and the appetite are the causes of motion. The 
one knows the object and pronounces on it/ -the other desires or 
avoids it. In men there are two appetites, a reasonable and a 
sensuous, the latter knowing no law except the senses and the 
imagination. Man is ■ the only bfeing whose imagination weighs 
and chooses the best. This rational appetite^ emanating from this 
source, imghi in him to govern the sensuous appetite which he has 
, in common, with 1h0;.brut9, creation. 

The active intellect is j^iactical or theoretical The piactieal 
part moves the wiU td love or hatred, to desire or diun — a iuhetion 
almady fulfilled by the appetite ) ^The theoretic^ /red to 

acridity jOie intelligible, that is to say, perceives tbe bei^ and 
its piincij^e d and independenUy of exp^kmce. ' 

This briniga, ns ifit fifsk phito9opIiy, na the 
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of 1?emg qua beiilg and of its prindi|ijte8. 
What ^ bbilkg^ A general teito expressing the abstract 

sum V ; d^acters of whateW is^ a category, the category of 

auhal^ce^ in a^^rord, entity. Bat for what science can thia 
l(igical Nothing serre as a foundation t Aristotle found in it 

enough for fourteen books. Potentiality and action, matter . 
'and form, already spoken of, may hero be oyerlooked, and we may 
omit such subtle distinctions as : Being is, either Of itself or' 
hy accident, or in act, or in potentiality, or in reality, or in inten- 
tiph*j ” such strange affirmations as : The understanding' cannot 
be deceived in the knowledge of immutable things ; ” the three 
kinds of substances : one motionless, first mover ; another eternal, 
first motive power, first heaven; a third corruptible, the sublunary 
world. Omitting also all the definitions, we come at last to the 
demonstration of the first cause, which is singulady weak. 

If there be etemcd motion and time, there must also he a sub- 
stance subject of this motion and moved, and a substance, source of 
this motion but unmoved. The inference or at least the logical 
conclusion, would be : There must ho an eteipal substance and 
^paee; in which case, to what purpose a first 9auro1[ "'But having 
adopted the principle — JSTothing moves of itaelfc ^eiything, is 
moved, Arbtotle gets entangled in the concatanf^)a>Ofi the motive 
causes. Then he suddenly stops short; and hiSr&kut'^ebls do so, 
else wo should fail to grasp the cause, and we .i^idd h^ve imither 
science nor demonstration. He stops short, dei^ef^ng\hf*u-^ 
for the first mover, for a.fiist cause, in ita^ really, 
and he is obliged to formulate the axiom that sid demonttmim^ 


starts from an indemmutrabte. 

; The rest follows^ or seemseto follow/ini 
tmm specious enough, but, ^ moat cases 
vo]^ mover is imiimtubfe^'to not can mofe' 
else it would. he .moy^;.wbi^^ 
act without potentialliy^ , , _ 

and this althoui^ ^ 

/iimhnot 
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can it be iniixiite, since there ean be no - diinension of infinite size ; 
and yet, although without dimensions it is limitless. . It is void of 
parts, because it is perfect, and the perfect is nec^orily one.* It 
is perfect again, because it is the being of beings. It is eternal 
because motion is so, and motion is eternal because the universe is 
eternaL The universe again is eternal because the eleihentery 
principles and their qualities are eternal. Thus God is eternal, as 
all being i$. 

And yet this first mover is God. This immutable being, accord* 
ing to Aristotle, is living animal,” living without substance, 
without nutriment, without sensibility ! He has intelligence, but 
an intelligence wrapped in self. He is the supreme good, yet he 
knows neither good, evil, nor justice. In him there is neither 
relation nor actioi^ although he is the pure act. Without body, 
soul, or relation with anything whatsoever, he yet enjoys supreme 
happiness, a happiness consisting in self-contemplation. Does not 
all this read like some monstrous piece of irony ) 

Such, and many moi;^, are the contradictions included in the 
category of the iXlei^. Erasmus, in his Praise of Folly,” wiote ; 

** Who can hWeed in understanding all these subtleties, without 
wasting his mind 3 yith a thirty-six years’ study of Aristotle’s 
treatises on /posies and metaphysics?” Humanity has in vain 
been endeavoU^t perform the feat for the last two thousand 
two hundred 

First cause l^ hpw so? Since he is motionless and incommuni- 
cable. Fbaalnauae; how so? Since he directs nothing, and bides 
above the heaven ; an utter stranger to the successions of 
forms/ to idl thin^ that cease to be, to the sublunary world. But 
what .mgkttert; ^Sy -his 'anthiopomo:i{)hic theory of potentiality, / 
virtuai^/ri^poi^ible, Aristotle is led to regard as an intentional 
.^though foic^hecions end, each and every fatal consequence of 
moilonl' JB^t'^amoti^ mover is the principle of motioni v- 
, this does Rot move, since motion is eternaL 114 

. yet he moves solely in virtue of being, the final. 

Mixm , ^djgoal of universal aspiratioQ ; ifor he good, 
attach^^ . ' 
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To tLo first heaven, and to the other intelligences, immaterial 
and eternal, though inferior, he leaves the care of presiding over 
the sublunary i^otiom Are then these motive substances of the 
spheres gods themselves 9 Why not I Though this is at the same 
time a vulgar prejudice, fostered amongst peoples for the greater 
security of life, and the maintenance of the laws 1 

As for this god himself of the atheist, this inert god of Epicurus^ 
this useless god — ^useless, because matter, motion, space, and time 
are eternal — ^he hovers over the summits of the universe, occupied 
in thinking of himself, so that ho becomes ‘*the thought of 
thought (ij vitfa-K rijs vofitrim)* 

Plato’s demiourgos took at least the trouble to shape the universe 
and watch over the constellations. Aristotle’s god is the abstract 
quintessence, the reductio ad ahaurdum of Plato’s typical ideas. 

To these ideas he has returned in spite of himself, unwittingly 
and unconsciously, for nothing is better known than the long 
warfare he sustained against them. Modem eclectics have desired 
to extenuate its causes and consequences. According to ihem, 
by denying the reality of the universals- directly conceived by 
rational intuition, and which he pretends to regard as abstract 
general terms, Aristotle neither aimed at nor destroyed the direct 
universals whidi Plato calls ideas. Plato afio admits, like Aristotle, 
those other universals obtained by abstraction. Aristotle is beside 
the mark. 

Are we then to b6 told that after twenty years Aristotie failed to 
understand the doctrine of his master t Such a suppoettion casmot 
be seriously entertained. In maintaining that the universals are 
abstractions, and that Plato’s ideas are htentical with these same 
abstract universals, AristotM aims directly at the. fu n dam e ntal 
principle of Plato. ,6o true is this, that the that 

destroys the pemcnid %iid ; eadstenofi ol the generid 

ideas, their pretel^ed jufittenee <m. on ihe real World,, 

also annihilates the hypdthelis of a primus We, mutem^ythesis,. 
the immortality c| the mdlviSusl ^ oohed^ by, 

Plato. Aristoth^l victory,;.^ othj^ oaisi^ ^ 

yet mote 
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theoiy suboidLaates thought to its conditions, to the organism pro* 
ducing it, general ideas to the particular ideas suggested by sensar 
tion and experience. It makes the concrete, the individu^ the 
starting-point, which Plato seeks in the abstract ^d the general 
It substitutes induction for deduction, the d pDderiori for the 
rl prhri. But Aristotle wavered While regarding laws as sum- 
maries of experience, he admitted the rational and necessai^* truths, 
tho foundations of demonstration, principles incapable of proof, 
resting on themselves. These inconsistencies prevented him from 
escaping from the abyss of metaphysics, into the very depths of 
which he plunged headlong, and in which he has forever remained 
engulfed 

His disciples did not follow him so far. From Theophrastus to 
Alexander Aphxodisaeus, for a ^^eriod of six centuries, not one can 
he mentioned who did not diverge considerably from his logical 
and metaphysical subtleties. His immediate successors, Aristoxenus, 
Dicoarchua, Theophrastus, and their successors Strato and Lycon, 
who continued his iefching in the Lyceum, all more or less 
decidedly rejected tho famous rational soul and motionless mover. 
For them the soul was the haimony of tho various faculties, sensa- 
tion and thought were motion, the universe was a concourse of 
elements swayed by fate, nature a spontaneous force inherent iu 
matter, divinity a word or general term expressive of the sum of 
all motionfl and forma. It must be confessed that the unanimity of 
the disciples in discarding the principles that were the glory of 
the teacher, casts great suspicion on the ordinary interpretation of 
the Aristotelian ideas. It lends some show of justiiication to the 
doubts that have been expressed regarding the authenticity of his 
works* It is all very well for our professional philosophers to tell 
us that the sdiool d^enezated, that its teaching became corrupted. 
Their ill-temper will never be able tc^ convince us that both 
anditorB and disdples misunderstood or played^ false to the instruc- 
tions of their own master. But these cUsciples and followers, 
'whether directed by their natural disposition towards the study of 
sestheticB, ethics^ the hxunaa faculties, or the tbuverae, ottaobed no 
^valoe to any excetpt the expsdmentsl portion cf the Axiiitotdian 

L 2 
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philosophy. T}iey were all essentially materialists, hence the 
repro^hes with which they have been assailed. Strato (286), the 
most illustrious them all, was opposed to Epicurus ; but while 
laughing at the theory of the curved atoms, ho assigned to weight 
the function he denied to the forms of the first elements. 
rivalry of two schools but ill disguises the identity of their theories. 
This Strato of Lampsacus, sumamed “Physicus,” or the Physicist, 
was the son of the Platonic sceptic Arcesilaus, and composed much. 
To judge from the fragments and summaries occurriiig in the 
writings of Cicero and Plutarch, the loss of his works is much to be 
regretted. Hero are some of his by no means contemptible views : 
“ Space is the interval between the container and the contained ; 
Time is the measure of motion and rest, the quantity as applied to 
actions ; These are terms of relation without any existence in them- 
selves ; The void has precisely the same measure as bodies, and is 
conceived apart from them only by abstraction. The universe is 
not an animal ; but the natural comes only as a sequence to the 
fortuitous; the starting-point is given by# spontaneity, and then 
the various natural qualities are developed in due course." We 
readily understand, as Cicero remarks, that Strato did not need the 
aid of the gbds for the formation of the universe. All the divine 
life," he said, ‘^resides in nature (that is, as ho undersflinds it, 
weights and motions), and nature is the principle of generation, of 
increment and decrease, in a word, of change, and is itself void of 
all form and feeling.” 


CHABT OF THE FHILOSOFHIO WOULD. 

§ 4. — PyrrJw^Arcedlam — Rationalistic 
Pantheism: Zeno — MateriaUsm: Epicurus. 

Let us tarry for a moment in the very midst of the vast domain 
already traversed in every direction by Gre^ thought towards the 
beginning of the third century before our era. 

This domain, the coneq^on of ths imiverse and of man, has 
never changed, and nevSr will change. . It has its various 
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more or less shaiply defined, intersected "by countless paths, miming 
parallel or in contrary directions, vertical, oblique, winding^ with 
all their crossings, ramifications, main direction, and byways, 
producing the most unexpected yet inevitable results; paths con< 
vei^ng for a moment and again separating, joining and again 
losing themselves in the unknown, often in the void and inane, 
seldom going straight to the goal of certainty and reality. It 
forms altogether a vast historical chart, to be mapped out in time 
and space; one which, as we journey along, cannot be too sedulously 
consulted, if we would avoid becoming bewildered in the labyrinth, 
perplexed at the cross roads, or even lost altogether in the void of 
scepticism and mysticism, whore all safe footing disappears. 

This chart is divided vertically into two halves — experience or 
objectivity on the left; anthropomorphism, subjectivity, or meta- 
physics, on the ri^t. 

At the very summit, in the haae of the remote past, before all 
civilisation and conscious thought, lot us place to the right and 
under the general title af antliropomorpMmn, the chaos of mytho- 
logies, whence flow the countless currents of superstition and 
religious systems^ all trending towards without ever reaching the 
main stream of monotheism, above which hangs a mist produced 
by its own evaporations, and named religious sentiment, idea of the 
Deity. This religious zone occupies the centre of the right division 
of the chart in its entire length from top to bottom. On the 
ground covered by it, and in the fogs continually rising above it, 
the greater part of the subjective doctrims will find their home ; 
it will occasionally even trespass beyond the line of demarcation 
and draw from the loft division the pantheistic conception. A little 
lower down, in the central region fo the left, there stretches the 
domain of objectivity, whence springs Greek philosophy,, moral op 
gnomic with Solon, physical with Thales^(seventh century) ; and 
here must be chronologically grouped Fherecydos, Anaximander, 
Anaximenes, Heraditus, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Frotagoias, 
while bearing, in mind, as we shall doe, all individual div^gences. 

Nfearly on the; isane line with Anaximander,, but to the extreme 
antbxopomoxphictdl right, and nearly beyond the iiegion of religions, 
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on a Baxxow^loii^ttidinal bdt namod idealistic nihilism, Pythagoras 
and ^esopbones, Paimenides and Zeno of Elea, EttcMd and Stilpo 
of Megaia folli|w' in succession. Notwithstanding the distance 
separating the two regions and the two groups, there are paths 
leading from one to the other through Pherecydes and Heraclitus. 
Nay, more, idealism has of^n reached a hand over the whole 
chart, right across to the extreme left of xiaturalism. 

The path of rationalism, with its various byways, winds down 
the mean line in the centre of the map, sometimes drawing nearer 
to the left, at others plunging into the right. Of rationalism the 
special feature is dogmatism. It regards as certain, in various 
degrees, the two regions which it separates and reunites. It admits 
the aid of the senses and of experience, while subordinating their 
results to the logics and anthropomorphical authority of reason. 
It is spiritualism properly so called, rational dualism, which, by 
abstracting from sulmtance its general attribute of foree or motion, 
assimilated to the human conscience, creates the two famous 
entities, spirit and matter. (Still they are unequal entities ; for 
spirit is not an immediate property of matter, being nothing but 
the product of a special comhination of material elements, an entity 
in the third degree ; while matter, apart from motion, the spirit 
of which is merely accidental, constitutes a simple entity, standing 
one degree nearer to reality.) nationalism proceeds from naturalism 
and anthropomorphism, nay, even from idealism, associated with 
the first by Anaxagoras, with the second by Socrates^ Antisthenes, 
Zeno the Stoic, with the third by Plato, Speuaippus and Xenoerates. 
With Aristotle it inclines strongly to the left, into whidt it falls 
with Stiato, retanring there with Aristippim, and especiaUy with 
Annicezis, who joinir hands ^th Epicurus, himself parallel witii 
Zeno. / - / 

To the eadseme rij^ as stat^ and ixa the void of 

mysticima, is situsted salute ideslutt On 1h# extrmae is 
^thremed doubt, tiaredt^aing t^^ seeptieam, a 

vagus region ocei^ied by the 

hope (d netaphyrics have isct, 

manatbig litxm 
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ladiates both to right and left ; it insiniiateB itself into all doctrines^ 
it is the antithesis of all dogmatism. In spite of the sententious 
Boyer-Collardy most minds assign to doubt a j^eitain fuiitition, 
limiting it» some to the objectiye, otheis to the subjective world, 
to certain categories of beings or ideas, escaping from it by aihrmar 
tion and negation, whether based or not on experience, and named 
either science or faith, as the case may be. It is even remarkable 
that incurable definitive doubt is often found lurking at the bottom 
of absolute idealism. In fact, idealism having radically denied the 
existence of a material world, should doubt assail the ideal world 
itself, it becomes no longer possible to fall back on any certainty. 
On riio contrary, doubt beginning by sotting aside the pretended 
real world may possibly arrest its career in the presence of sensuous 
reality ; freed from the absolute, tlie mind may still cling to the 
idative. There results a very mitigated form of scepticism, not< 
withstanding its uncompromising and self-deceiving formulas ; a 
scepticism consistent with objective science and practical ethics. 
Such was the sceptleisipi of Pyrrho, who, it should not be forgotten, 
proceeds, tbrou^ his master Anaxarchus, from Protagoras and 
Democritus. HLs starting-point is not the metaphysied but the 
naturalistic conception, and it was in hia school that the inter- 
mediate metaphysicians, such as Arcesilaus, acquiiod the scepticism 
which they introduced into tbe Aeademy, and in virtue of which 
they were regarded as the foumiers of a new school, known as tlio 
Second or Middle Academy. 

Pyixho was preceded by a regular series of sceptics. Heraclitus 
{nrochumed the uncertsdnty, the instability, the ebb and flow of all 
tkiti giiL Democritus, when msisting towards the end of his lifo 
thm is no truth, or that there is any truth we cannot 
(now pK^mted in the . direction pursued by the greater number 

ati his disciples, diverp^g to the extreme left as far as Pyrrho^ but 
not htgrond Mm. 

P^^ho'fioorished at about 34(1 before oiijr era.- ALfter 
-st^yix]|^ the works of Demdcri^i^ attending Hegara 

end the of the Sc^hists^ donbtlesa' by 

Qm . % coat^e&M he 
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resolved to see mth his own eyes and to question for himself 
the great book of tho universe* In company with his master, 
Ana&rchus of ^bdeia, he followed Alexander to Asia. In tho 
midst of nations either decrepit or arrested in their development, 
he was here able to compare the manneis and morals of the weak 
with those of the strong, the servility of the vanquished with 
the haughty intoxication of the conqueror, and thus to contemplate 
life in aU its varied aspects.. Ho returned home, undeceived, 
henceforth indifferent in the midst of jarring systems that ex- 
hausted themselves in a confused struggle for victory. Ho 
accepted from his fellow-citizens tho honour of the priesthood. 
Why notl Wisdom, soaring above piety and impiety alike, 
accommodated itself with an indulgent smile to the illusions of 
mortajs, “ who are bom and fall like the leaves of tho trees.*^ 
Hetweon the bastard Pythagorism of Plato’s immediate successors 
and tho nihilism of the school of Mcgara, inspired by the Elcatic 
teachings; between Aristotle’s rational dogmatism, the Haunting 
cynicism of the Stoics, the laxity of tho sj^liool of Cyronaica, and 
the subtleties of tho Sophists, Pyrrho made no choice, kept aloof, 
aljstaincd even from writing. Herein lies the explanation of the 
famous al)stention, suspension of judgment, which in 

practical life takes tho name of dirddeta, apathy, indifference, or 
rather drapa^ia^ imperturbability. But this abstention or indifference 
was not entertained towards everything, as has been too often 
asserted, but only to the metaphysical absolute, the pretended 
logical certainty arrived at by the syllogism and demonstration. 
In a word, Pyrrho’s doubt amounts merely to a denial of the ^i;Xa, 
or “ hidden things,^’ the essences, the relations and invisible laws 
of beings. It is essential also to note that, although considering it 
absolutely impossible to deny or to assert them, he accepts aU the 
results of sensation. Theb ^wvoptyovy phenomenon or appearance, is 
the only and sufficient criterion, beyond which we cannot penetrate. 
He knows nothing of what may be behind appearances, and he 
declines to dispute about essences. ^ * 

Emile Saisset, who has otherwise perfectly understood the 
and diifd$€Uh endeavouiB to make Pyrrho an idealist . <<The 
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Pyrrhonic doubt," be sayisy ^^ieyolves altogether in the objective 
world ; it does not affect the region of conscience and subjectivity." 
The idea is correct enoU£^ ; but there is here a co^usion of terms. 
The phenomenon is not subjective, as the idealists maintain, for it 
is inherent in the objective, in the exterior world, and revealed 
through the senses. “What is subjective or anthropomorphic is the 
metaphysical and logical explanation of the phenomenon. Pyrrho 
limits himself to verifying^ and all verification of a fact of 
conscience (there is no other) is necessarily objective. Hence he 
takes his stand, or thinks he does so, between the object and the 
subject, in the appearance which affirms both one and the other, 
but the one only as measured by the other ; for the subject is the 
measure of the object : apBpwros vavrav perpop* navra irpos ri ; man 
[that is, the mind or conscience] is the measure of all things ; all 
is relatioe, 

Pyrrho’s scepticism is nothing else than the doctrine of the 
relative so energetically adopted by Auguste Comte. To satisfy 
ourselves of this, it wij). be enough to appeal to the fundamental 
propositions (rpwroi or roiroi as developed by the disciples 

of the master, during the course of six hundred years, and the 
invention of which is by Plutarch attributed to Pyrrho. Here they 
are, as summarised by Saisset : “ Knowledge is relative to the 
animal that perceives ; to the sense wliich is the instrument of this 
perception; to the disposition or temperament of the subject 
perceiving ; to the situation of the thing perceived ; to the cir- 
cumstances under which it is perceived ; to the quantity and 
constitution of this object; to the rareness or frequency of the 
perception ; lastly, to the defects, the beliefs, and opinions of the 
perceiver." Hotl^g can shake these arguments, whicli dispose 
of. all metaphysics. But it would ho vain to ignore the fact that 
scepticism hiis borrowed them from mateijalism and sensuousness. 
Democritus and Protagoras, far more than Parmenides and Euclid, 
are the inspireis of Pyrrho. There are two classes of sceptics, as 
there are of sophists. Pyrrho is one of the leaders of the ^t, and 
cannot be divorced from therm 

But, .howeW reasonable and important in its^, it may be 
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doubted wbether the idea of relatiyitj is sufficient to constitute 
a system, to chaxacteEise a philosophy independent of material 
objectivity. It ^ in itself nothing but on undeniable affimation, 
a pidiminaiy accepted by all experimental doctrine, but absolutely 
barren if we stop short at this stage. Science necessarily goes 
further. Useful as introductory teachers, Pyrrho and his true 
disciples, Timon, .dSnesidemus, Agrippa, Sextus Empiricus, Mon- 
taigne, La Mothe le Yayer, Bayle, have alh deliberately remained 
at the threshold of philosophy. Whenever, in spite of them- 
selves, they entered its precincts, they did so as sensualists and 
materialists. 

The affirmation of the relative is the negation of the absolute. 
Once for all conquered to science, it has done its work, and must 
then yield to experience, the road to which it has disencumbered. 
Everywhere implied, it may everywhere be neglected. Science 
continues to classify the acquisitions of human knowledge, which 
are necessarily relative, since a living and sentient being is inca- 
pable of possessing any other, since no others exist, and since they 
have in fact for him the value of absolute knowledge ; and philo- 
sophy, invented by man for man, goes on affirming and denying in 
accordance with this knowledge, which is practically absolute. 
Metaphysics are the only raison d^Hre of scepticism. Vanquished, 

' ih^ drag their conqueror with them, and the two disappear 
together, or at least they ou^t to do so. But men are perpetually 
following in the beaten path. The successive generations reproduce 
the same temperament^ the same inquisitiveness, the same igno- 
rance, and so it must continue to be till the sciences are ffiuuly and 
authoritatively established.. This is why the struggle between 
metaphysics and sceptidsin has been protracted £com Democrikis. . 
to Kant and Auguste Comter^ struggle full of - strange vicissi- 
tudes, and occasionally np^lesa singular compromisea 

The probabUierm. of tiie Kew Academy is an of these 

overlappings, of these intebbangra and ndddle temB, It proceeds 
through Arcesilaua from Pynrh% but alw^ from ^ seoptici^ ini- 
plied in_ the "irony ^ of 'Socrates ap4 ^ dialeefics,.of 

Platoi The "varisimiter” the of ; 
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altogether from the phenomenon” of Pyrrho and the Platonic 
Absolute — ^froia the one, because it invokes the concatenation of 
phenomena, from the other because it supposes #uad implies the 
truth. It is, therefore, sceptical and metaphysical, just like Kant’s 
pracUcat reason. 

Arcesilaus and his successors were far less philosophers than 
critics and controversialists. Arcesilaus was the scourge of Zeno 
the Stoic ; but if he had it all his own way in dealing with the 
feeblest of logical and metaphysical systems, he failed to substitute 
anything of consequence in its place. This task was reserved, not 
for sceptical but for affirmative teaching, for the great objective 
doctrine invented by Anaximander, developed by Democritus, for 
ever enthroned by Epicurus. 

Pyrrho, a man of genius and a man of feeling, had for con- 
temporaries Epicurus and Zeno, who, notwithstanding the many 
relations that may be established between their teachings, are on 
very different grounds the two great lights and the two great advo- 
<ateB of independent philosophy. They remain so for many long 
ages. After them, and apart from their influence, the decay of 
philosophic thought sets in, and there is an end of Hellenic 
development. Deplorable consequence of Alexander’s conquests. 
'Bf diffusing the Greek genius amidst decrepit races, a prey to 
superstitions' and to religious mysticisms, races whose mental efforts 
never rose above fancy to the true realm of thought, the Macedonian 
surrendered philosophy to fatal associations, to monstrous alliances, 
whence could ^ring nothing hut hybrid chimeras, portentous 
phantoms of diseased brains. The chaos following on the Bbman 
^ionquest completed the disoigwising work of Alexander and the 
socS^ decomposiiacm Bcceasaa^ to prepare the world for the accq^ 
ance^bf Chrfatiamty. 

Zeno (562^264), of Citium in Cypnuy was at first a mesehant, 
who traded, in purple. Burned by a shipwseelc^ he 

cMah^tiqn ^ 

Xhia :ac6%iKt influences his whole teaohingr Ther^t^ 

W hidv aU to , stinggfa 

80 j: henee 
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tliat austerity, that contempt of pain, that haughty resignation in 
the presence of blind fortune and the ills of life, that practical 
heroism of whicl^ they supplied so many examples, and which has 
caused their theories to be forgotten. But philosophy is not 
composed of the patience, courage, sclf-rcspect, which they did nob 
invent, but which belong to all times, to all countries and doctrines. 
This they were themselves conscious of, and they strove to base 
their ethics on a system put together piecemeal, and whence nothing 
can be drawn except a materialistic pantheism. Let us sec how they 
set to work. 

Prom his early youth Zeno had been imbued with the Socratic 
philosophy by the writings that his father brought with him from 
Athens. After his ship^vreck no haven could bo more welcome to 
him than the school of the Cynics. Ho was introduced to Crates, the 
most worthy successor of Antisthenes, and he attended his lectures. 
Crates was his true master, and if when quitting him Zeno also 
renounced the rags and other puerile excesses of an outward 
austerity, he never escaped the influence qf that first instruction. 
.Vfter composing a treatise on ‘<Tho Commonwealth," in which the 
coarseness of Antisthenes was associated with the communistic 
Utopia of Plato, and in which the family, property, and the arts, 
were proscribed, he attached himself to Stilpo and Diodorus 
Chronus, dialecticians of the Megaric school While completing 
his metaphysical studies at the academy, under Xenocrates and 
Polemon, he neglected neither the Ionian physics of Heraclitus nor 
the logic of Aristotle, whose Categories ^ he epitomised. After 
this long training, his head full of ideas often contradictory and 
above all badly digested, he establislied himself under the PouciXi; 
2roa, or Painted Porch, so caled because embellished with the 
paintings of the , celebrated Polygnotus. His learning and hie 
virtues attracted large audiences, and even king Antigonus 
Gonatufl, afterwards hm constant frieiid, never &me to Athens 
without visiting him and attending his lectures. This prince would 
havegladly^broughthimtohis Macedohian cK)urt, in any case 
aeeep^ > at. ids hands « cotmsellor in the petson of the Stoio 
^ y, 2«no ngudni 
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AthenB as his trae country, and was held in high esteem by the 
Athenians, who entrusted him with the safe keeping of the keys of 
the Acropolis, and at his death passed a decree declaring that he 
had well deserved of the State, and awarding him a golden crown 
and a monument in the Geramicus. He had lived for nearly a 
hundred years, and- taught for fifty-eight. His numerous writings 
have perished, and his, doctrines have been confounded with 
those of his disciples, Athenodorus, Ariston of Chios, Herillus of 
Carthage, and especially Gleanthes of Assos and Ghrysippus of 
Soli. The unanimous statements occurring in various writers — 
Cicero, Plutarch, Diogenes Laertius, Sextus Empiricus — justify the 
belief that his successors added nothing essential to his teaching. 
They contrived, not without great difficulty, to give it a semblance 
of cohesion; but they introduced no original views on the uni- 
verse, man, reason, virtue, and it would be easy to assign to 
Heraclitus, Plato, Aristotle, Socrates, and Antisthenes, their several 
parts in the system of the Stoics. This defect had struck tlic 
ancients, who wore wont to remark that “ Zeno innovated in words 
rather than in things.’' 

Zeno admitted that fire is the principle and the end whence the 
world springs, and whither it returns. He taught the dualbm of 
matter and of forces represented in the universe by bodies and 
motion, in man by the body and the soul. But these two elements 
were both alike corporeal. The motive force and the soul pro- 
eeeded from the air, or the ether, a divine substance. Providence 
was fatality in action. The various deities were nothing but the 
names of certain motive energies distributed throughout the 
various orders of phenomena. Zeus, the supreme god, residing 
chiefly in the sun, differed in no respect from the air, or the ether ; 
.'he was everywhere diffused. Under the favour of this naturalistic 
interpretation Zeno lived in peace with all the gods of the 
; mythology ; but his real gpd w^ the^ univeirseT-nature-^ahd his 
general system was pantheism, one of the best JenownT varieties o£ 
anthropomorphism. ' ' 

Man— hnci!^, of creation, that is to. sSy 
world; tbe great living being, of a body and 
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but a tempoiaiy union of two parts destined again to letum to 
their principles. Hence the immortality of the soul, as understood 
by Zeno, was avcomplete delusion ; and this is equally true of all 
purely sensualistie systems, to say nothing of the others.. But for 
Zeno all ideas — ^memory, without which there is no conscience 
reason, whidi acts only on the elements supplied by memory — 
juoceed from the senses. The three degrees leading up to certainty, 
tmyKaroBmsy or admission, ^asfraxrla lurrdKjptrucfiy apprehension or 
truthful representation and knowledge, have no foundation exo^t 
appearance, passive sensation, tpamuria, oiBufris. 

Zeno maintained, none the less, that the philosopher may 
occasionally rely absolutely, and without reserve, on the repre- 
sentations of his intelligence. To this Arcesilaus very speciously 
objected dreams, delirium, the contradictions of our judgments, the 
diversity of opinions, and still more the purely sensuous and con- 
tingent source of all knowledge. Zeno fmicied he saved his 
famous truthfid re^eaeiitatlmi by defining it a certain impression 
on the principal part of the soul, formed on the model of a real 
object, and such as could he produced by no other cause except 
reality.” But, replied the probabilisl^ where is the criterion of this 
reality ? Zeno beat about in vain in this vidous circle. Yet be 
might have easily 'escaped from it, had he consented to prodoiin 
that for man the miterion of reality is sensation reiterated juid 
sufSciently oonfisned ; 4Uid this all the more that his psychology 
admitted of no other sokition, and that in fact there exists no 
other. But Zeno i^ected to reconcile Plato and Aostotle with 
HeincHtus .and the Ibniana. 

How did he aaive passive sensatkoi at free vraSl, the 

absolute efficagr of the wib^dbe sovere^ty of ream) . Bjrie^ 
getting the reality of ihib^ aaid pf humdi natm^ -os be himsetf 
had conodved them, priwmbed whatever ten^ to shadde 
freedom and darkmi reasob i heti^. condei^ed. 1^; paaato^ and 
pleasure^ and paM Htdebeed toeocid He said 

man should live in accordance Hdth. 

tiartimi; and what eonatitBled to Wdd 
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contradictions and obscrmty ! to teach that man should tale as his 
guide acquired experience, that is to say reason, and seek good and 
virtue in the rational employment of his faculties f^r the individual 
and general advantage. But such rules were too simple in that 
age of didectics. 

It is probable that the conception of the aage^ dnless, impassible,, 
superior to kings and gods, originated with the founder of the Stoic 
system. It was no doubt familiar to the Bramanicd asceticism 
and to Buddhism. But Zeno had* no need of foreign models, 
otherwise doubtless unknown to him ; he obviously drew from his 
own resources. 

After him His pupils— while reducing his doctrines to a definite 
system, and modifying it according to their particular tempera- 
ments — carried it to extremes unforeseen by their master. His 
immediate successor, Gleanthea of Assos (300-220) exaggerated 
their mystic tendency. This venerable athlete^ who devoted the 
day to philosophy and the night to the most laborious offices, was 
not made fox the subtl^ies of logic, he was a man of sentiment. 
His contemporaries regarded him as an ass, less perhaps on account 
of his awkwardness than of the narrowness of his mental foculties. 
" Ass, if you will,” he retorted ; but the only one strong enou^ 
to bear the baggage of Zeno l’^ He was unquestionably sincere in 
this, but at the same titpe he had reduced this baggage of his 
master to veiy little : an astrcmomy behind the age, which super- 
added Ihe most duidish anthropomorphism to the system of 
Heiaclitas ; a hc^ow Uteology, and la^y, a moral code as skict in 
practice as ii was vadiktihg in theory. 

The sun he defined an inStdl^gent fire, nouridied by tire vapours 
of the 60 % and whidh4e^1he sdsticep retraces its steps in order not 
to .wfd^hdi&w too far fam &b souzee of its supplies. In this 
resides Ihe go veming^ power of the uxdv^. 
^ he admitted the immobiHty of 

the, tins opinion into a dogmk 

Ksqoo hsfmg, the intuition o in 

douMo 
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on its own axis and around tlie sun, Cleanthcs accused him of 
impiety, and brought an action against liim for Jwmng didurhtd 
the repose of Vesta I 

After this what are we to think of the god of Cleanthes, supreme, 
eternal, all-powerful, immutable in his laws, origin of life and of 
good, or Older and intelligence, and who is now the sun, now the 
world, and again the soul of the universe, the ether or reason, in 
whose honour he composed the hymn preserved in the Anthology ? 
Apart from, a somewhat decided naturalistic colouring, we have 
here already embodied that chaotic residue of all the rational 
abstractions, that quintessence of contradictions so deeply planted 
in the human brain by inheritance and Christian education. 

For Zeno’s precept. Live according to virtue^ Cleanthes substituted 
a still more vague and dangerous f omyila^ . implying as it did 
fatalism and divine grace; Live according to nedwre; that isy 
according to reason mahingits decision (mid o^^r tjMUral tendencies. 
He added, that the ‘‘moral sense ” is the privilege of a select few, 
anticipating the Hew Testament doctrine, “ Many are called but 
few are chosen,” and forgetting that his m&im precisely accredited 
this moral sense, this reason making its choice^ to Nature, to the 
sum of the universe, which ho names Zeus, or God. “ Guide mo,” 
he writes in the famous hymn, partly preserved by Stobasus, “ Guido 
me. Father and Lord of the universe, in harmony with thy pleasure ; 
lo ! I am ready to follow thee. To resist would still be to follow 
thee, but with the pain caused by compulsion. The destinies 
drag to the destined goal those who do not go there of themselves. 
But then we are overtaken as cowards and weaklings by the fate 
which we mght have endured firmly and worthily;” in which case 
it may be asked of what avail js the reason making its chmi^ ? Is 
not the renunciation of the power of choice complete 1 

Cle^thes was a sort of saint or ascetic, but can .scarcdy be 
called a philosopher, school honoured by his virtues seenis 
to have been swayed by his influence. - - The fiail edMce erdSed" 
by Zeno could scarcely resist the' attacks of Arcesilans^ and^P^ 
destliied soon to collapse. The &j»t Stoics whq attende^^ t^ . 
lectures of the master Inid abandqned km doetixn^^^ were, 
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drifting about amidst the various contemporary systems, 'vvhen 
Chrj^sippus, like another Paul, appeared on the scene and rei^ived 
stoicism. All antiquity bears testimony to his unwearied energy 
(ho had 'written more than seven hundred works), to his polemical 
and dialectical talents, to his varied acquirements ; but it refuses 
him all serious claim to originality. He touched on all questions, 
he even probed them, but failed to fathom them. All his skdl 
and Ingenuity were unable to impart to sensualistic pantheism that 
cohesion and certainty which it must ever lack. 

Like Zeno, Cleahthes, and later on Epictetus, Chrysippus also 
had been familiar with misfortune and poverty. Ila^ung wasted 
his patrimony he was compelled to withdraw from his native place, 
Soloe, or Tarsus, in CiUcia, and his needy state naturally attracted 
him to the school which' pfofessed to despise and suppress sorrows. 
If for a few years he fersObk the Porch for the Academy, it was 
only for the purpose of'deafning how to handle the weapons of 
his future adversaries/, ‘ At the same time his personal taste for 
dialectics, added to the* persuasive charm of Arcesilaus, had all 
but succeeded in retaining him in the enemy’s camp. His treatise 
" On Dimensions and \Numbers " is supposed to have been com- 
posed during this period of his life. It was doubtless a school 
exercise on the arithmetical fancies so dear to Pythagoras and 
Plato. Finally, however, he returned to stoicism once for all, 
and became the champion of Cleaiithes : You supply me with 
the theses,’’ he said to him, and leave the demonstrations to me.” 

Chiysippus seems to have departed considerably from the 
teachings of Zeno imd Cleanthes. But it is all the more difficult 
to say to what extent, inasmufch as his system absorbed that 
of his masters; '&e deprive shape that stoicism assumed being 
entirely , his, work. He imparted to it the dearness ^jid subtle 
‘ ptecidon of his o^ xnind. But the brillioift qualities that dazzled 
^hia'c^temporaries, the justice and severity of his deductiona,^ serve 
only ^ ,be^r to reveal ^o.geneial' weakn^ of the system, 
and -fqr us cbnstitutes thdr^reaJ yalue. ,C3biysipp]us ends 
Avei^h^ idleyW H& physics, Ionian, materitdistio, 

' ; ultii^tely in meiaphyslca ; his sensualistic 

;'A -V' ■ : at 
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psychology makes shipwreck on the rock of free will ; his logic fails 
to ]^p clear of the “ absolute criterion and his moral code 
according to Stature ” ends in the overthrow of social ethics. 

Fop Chrysippus there are nothing but material objects. “ What 
is limitless is naught;” hence the infinite of space and time has 
no real existence. There is no such thing as chance, chance being 
merely a cause hidden from the human mind. An inevitable and 
immutable concatenation regulates the succession of things and of 
actions, the germ of which, tJie epermatie reason (one of the terms 
of the school) was already contained in the primitive fire, the 
seed of the universe. This is, indeed, the determinist theory ; it is 
fundamental, vitiating everything opposed to it. 

The world and man are twofold, both containing a substance 
more subtle without being incorporeal, that guides and governs 
them. This active force is God in the universe, the soul in man. 
But while the thought and actions of God (hre, or the ether ?) are 
adequate for the immutable concatenation of things, and whereas 
providence is indistinguishablo £ram fat<dity, the human soul re- 
mains free, under the law of destiny — the soul at least of the sage, 
which is alone destined for immortality. The souls of ordinary 
mortals, once severed from the body, perish with it Death is 
the end of all individuality. In spite of some verbal discrepancies, 
tho logic of Chrysippus is that of Zeno, He fancies he finds 
certainty not in agreement, conviction (iear<iXi^i$), right reason, 
but in direct and immediate evidence. Descartes Asuid in the 
same exceedingly superficial illusion. They failed to perceive that 
evidence is nothing but the appearance” of Democritus; experi- 
mental verification, with, which science remains satisfied ; which 
we accept as the basis of & sufficient certainty, but which those 
who cling to the th^iy of the absolute have no xin^ to make the 
foundation of their enk^ncoL 

The fourteen lopcal c»ktcg(nies of '"CSoyri be 

despised, as far as they tA)#'maaii8 of dossifyu^ bel^ and 
ideu. He groups them under headflr t subi^ce, qt^ty or . 

ac<^eiit, and ration. We Ihr^hnmis^ 

elfivto vdLumeii devoted to ^ 
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'grammaT, of the proposition and the syllogism. Their loss is to he 
regretted if , as is said, Chrysippus had added much to Aristotle, 
and carefully'distinguished sereral species of ratiocination irreducible 
to the syllogistic form. 

The ethics of Chrysippus, as far as we are acquainted with his 
system, are a strange tissue of ihcolierencics. First of all he ]olaccs 
the origin of justice in Zeus and nature, which we have higher up 
seen identified with fatality. He imagines a natural right apart 
from all social contract and from all human institutions, the common 
chimera of all rationalists. According to Cleanthes, man should 
live in conformity with nature (or better, with the anthi’o- 
pomorphic idea entertained of nature). To tliis Chrysippus added: 
in conformity with human nature which resides in reason. But in 
as much as he regards human nature as a summary of universal 
nature, his precept is worth neither more nor less than that of 
Cleanthes. Like hia masters, he excludes from human nature the 
passions and affections, thereby mutilating it4 Still he does not go 
so. far as to assert witl\ Cleanthes that pleasure is opposed to 
nature. He admits the secondary importance of wealth and of 
health. But this glimmer of good sense does not preserve him 
from the Utopia revived in modem times by Housseau. He brings 
man back to the savage state, to the state of nature, and if we arc 
to believe his commentators, he does not shrink :&om becoming the 
apologist of incest, of prostitution, and of anthropophagy — after 
death. ‘‘The example of the animals,” he says, “shows tliat 
nothing of all this is immoral or a^ust nature.” But these 
aberrations are' not pu^ed to their logical consequences, and prove 
only that the Stoics, successors of the Cynics, never suspected the 
purely; aockl origin of ethioa * 

. sHenoe their aage^ superior to the gods, as useful to Zeus as 
2^/1$ to the uhiveiM, a privileged beiiig in a world where all ; 


should share aHke in fte universal reason, 

and ^tradictoi^ He is bnpas&ble and iSn- 
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on liis life, and suppress it wlicn lie pleases, so that suicide becomes 
fuUyjustified. Doubtless his immeasurable pride enables him to 
play a dignified part amid the caprices and injustice of fortune and 
tyranny; but his scorn is too often fruitless, and borders on 
resignation. In fact, strong, wealthy, handsome, a king or god, he 
enjoys absolute indifference, imperturbability (arapaila), apathy. lie 
becomes the ascetic or fakir, but ceases to be a man. Kelcased 
from all shackles, from passion, fear, hope, even decorum, he may 
touch pitch without being defiled, wallow in tho mire without 
falling from his high estate. All tho Stoics did not avoid this 
logical extravagance, in which so many votaries of mysticism liave 
indulgoil. 

But to sum up: a physical, experimental conception of the 
universe, turning on a dualistic anthropomorphism ; a sensualistic 
psychology, proclaiming without any proof the absolute freedom of 
Iho soul j a moral code conformable to nature, while suppressing 
the passions and society, that is to say, the mxtural conditions of 
ethics j a pantheism, at once atheistic an^ mystic, a hybrid medley 
of every contradictoiy idea imaginable; such are, viewed philo- 
BOiihically, the main features of one of the systems that prepared 
the way for Christianity. 

A noble idea, no doubt, commends the Stoics to posterity, and 
constitutes their name a title of honour. But, though they aspired 
to liberty and justice, instead of realising these virtues in action, 
they based them on a negative and personal illusion, on a barren 
ideal 

In the doctrine of the Porch all is confusion, obscurity, inco- 
herence ; in the philosophy of Epicurus, all is simplicity, clearness, 
unity. Kote, however, that tire do not say everything is here also 
truth. The state of the sciences and of society involved him in 
numerous errors ; hut Ifis system still sketched a scheme in which 
all truths might find a place, because, being based on acquired 
experience, it appeals to the experieuice pf the future. 

The epicurean, like stoicism, has been called an inferior philo- 
sophy, a philosophy of decadence, in so far as it suboidina^ the 
conception of the universe to a certain end of an esclusivdy'iaioxal 
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and practical order. And regret has been expressed at the‘ long 
eclipse of sjpeculation, supposed to have been extinguished Tvdth 
Plato and Aristotle, But these are the regrets of «nctaphysicians 
reduced to the last extremity, involving an error of fact and 
judgment alike. 

The two systems of Zeno and Epicurus are general theories of 
man and the universe in the same sense as are those of Democritus, 
Protagoras, Plato, Aristotle, which no more lacked a practical aim 
than those did, as is seen in Plato's “Eepublic,” Aristotle’s 
“ Ethics ” and “ Politics.” Stoicism, by aiming at moral liberty, 
and epicurism at the intellectual enfranchisement of man, in no 
way departed from the conditions of all philosophy. 

If it is the province of speculation to connect the known with the 
unknown by means of more or less probable hypotheses, no system 
has boon more speculative than stoicism, nor are the metaphysics 
of Pythagoras, Plato, or Aristotle, from this point of view, much 
more valuable than those of Zeno and Chrysippus. The epicurean 
system no doubt attempted to replace speculation by verilication, 
and this constitutes its true and permanent glory ; for it is by this 
that it has outlived all the ambitious aberrations of the huma]i 
intellect, and still challenges the respect of modem science, as a 
guide and predecessor. Still it has far too often unwittingly 
preserved the hypothetical feature so dear to metaphysicians. 

Epicurus, its founder, was bom at Gargettus in Attica, in 
341 B.C. He passed his early youth in Samos, whither his family, 
of ancient and illustrious origin, but in reduced circumstances, had 
emigrated with an Athenian colony. His talents were early de- * 
veloped; and it is related that when a grammarian, or schoolmaster, 
explained in his presence the line from Hesiod : “ In the beginning 
Chaos was boru/’ he asked : *^And who created it?” The gram- 
marian, taken aback, dismissed him to the philosophers for an 
answer; ' 

Anaxagoras, Aichelaos, and , especially Democritus henceforth 
became his instructors* Full of their writings he withdrew to 
Athens, in order to attend the lectures of Xenc^tes, and. Pm- 
philus^ Platons ancoessors, and the semi-Pythagorean JETausiphanes, 
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who had been a disciple of Pyrrho, and inclmed towards De- 
mocritus. Compelled, after the death of Alexander (332), to- 
rejoin* hia fami^ in Asia ^Unor, he established a first school at 
Colophon, and afterwards taught at Mitylene and Lampsacus. 
In 305, now thirty-six years old, he settled in Athens. His amiable 
disposition and attractive manners, the dearness of his teaching, 
which made a dean sweep of all dialectical and metaphysical 
subtleties, the simplicity of his moral system, which sanctioned the 
temperate satisfaction of all our wants and all our faculties,^ 
attracted multitudes to his loctm'es, and ho became immensdy 
popular. 

His doctrines admirably suited minds wearied of systems and 
superstitions, hearts anxious about the future. His was a gontlo 
wisdom, leading by direct and pleasant paths to peace and serenity. 

In the midst of intellectual and poKtical anarchy, at a time when 
the Greek world had become a prey to the varying foi'tunes of 
Alexander's successors, a faithful group of congenial disciples met> 
together in his modest rural retreat. Here friendship, peace, and 
the serious pleasures of study reigned supremo ; here beucath a 
grateful shade, by the banks of a sparkling stream, a free inter- 
change of thought pleasantly relieved the instructions of the master. 
The abstractors, of quintessences, the sceptics and the, ascetics 
became the butt of a delicate satire. While indulging m a sly 
laugh at all the gods, a gentle but fimr hand swept away, like so 
many troublesome flies, the vain terrors and f^ of death, the 
cares of life, all ephemeral ambitions, intriguing vengeance and 
empty greatness. And as the day closed, from some tc^rrace still 
reflecting a last lingering ray of the setting jsun^ they contemplated 
the stillness of night as it feUson the confused murmur of men and 
things. And so the hours glided by in this refuge of wisdom. 

Entirely devoted to hie ^pupQs and his works, of whiek he 
composed some three hundred, Epicurus xmnakied uninazried. jpst 
disciples weiei his chfldfen,, and earner , 

he shared his bread and all his stc^. cf prbtudo^ iPersonally, he 
never deviated from a sj^adanl ^ ' sobriety,^ ^ 

much iu hannony with his h» 
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delicftte health. .An obolos, Seneca tells ns, mote than sufficed for 
his daily wants. The sufferings caused by a chronic complaint he 
endured and triumphed over without weakness or oiitentatioii? His 
old age was soothed by the devcrfcion of Leontium, a female pupil, 
who could both write and think. The laxity of public morals 
amongst the ancients has suggested that she may have been his 
Aspasia, though -she would seem to have been more particularly 
attached to Metrodorus, the most constant and intimate friend of 
Epicurus. At least he was the reputed father of her children, who 
wore cherished by the venerable master, and remembered in his 
will. Epicums died in 270, aged seventy-one years, after having 
emancipated his slaves, and bequeathed his garden to his disciples. 
The letter has been preserved which he wrote to his friend 
llermaclios on the day of his death : 

“ I write you on this happy day, the last of my life. I suffer 
from disorders of the bowels and tho bladder more than it is 
]K)ssibl6 to imagine. But to my torments I oppose the happiness 
of my mind, while recalling to memory the proofs of the important 
truths that I have established. I commend to your care the 
children of Metrodorus. It is a core worthy of the devotion that 
you have shown in your youth for philosophy and for me." 

Some fragments, some important letters preserved by Diogenes 
Laertius, and two books of the treatise On Nature,’' discovered 
at Herculaneum, are all that has survived from the pen of Epicurus. 
But the loss of his works need Aot cause excessive regret ; for he 
was no master .of style. Nevertheless his teachings were not 
doomed to be shorn of tho splendour of outward form. Lucretius,* 
the prince of Latin poets, undertook tho task of handing them 
down to po^rity in all their majestic fulness. 

The mother of Epicurus had been a magician and sootiisayer, 
and. as a diiM he had assisted her in her airts. In this capacity he 
learned to appiedate the vanity of superstition and the hold it has 
on .the mind of A pupil of the Eleatid AcademiciBiis 

Xjsnoefates. and^Po^ end of tho soeptkr Nausiphanes, he 
learned from &em to despise the futility of idealism and 1^. 
d^eettce Besdu^y 
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fictions, ho returned to the direct study of reality, forgotten since 
Plato wrote, and adapted by Aristotle to the laws of the reasoning 
faculty. He sotight, and everywhere discovered, that sequence and 
concatenation of things and actions, tliat species ratioqm^ wliich are 
produced in the objective world, independently of all logical fancy, 
of all abstract reasoning. In the path on which ho now entered 
he met Democritus and his Ionic forerunners, and finding their 
inductions in accordance with his own he accepted them. 

It has been said over and over again that his conct?ption of the 
universe was not new, that his doctrine was borrowed, a rei)roach 
equally apjdieable to the theories of Plato and Aristotle. But 
it is added tliat Epicurus avoided mentioning his predecessors. 
Are we therefore to understand that he refused to recognise tlieir 
services ? The respect paid by Lucretius to Democritus is sufficient 
to prove the contrary, while, on the other hand, his explicit 
reservations establish serious differences between the two systems. 
The principal discrepancy — one which constitutes the essential 
originality of Epicurus, but which thero^ has been shown a re- 
luctance to acknowledge — ^tums on the question of certainty, or 
rather on the value of the common criterion. Democritus did not 
escape the besetting sin of the absolute." Behind npjmirances 
he sought the absolute truth ; and ho declared that this truth was 
unattainable, that it lay at the bottom of a well. His naturalism 
thus inclined towards scepticism, and gave rise on the one hand to 
the quibblings of the Sophists, dh the other to the suq^emioyi of 
Pyrrho. As a preliminary, doubt is not without a momentary 
advantage; but as a conclusion it becomes trifling and baneful. 
It is of course quite possible that the reality may not happen to 
correspond with our sensatiozia.* But tliis is a tniism which it is 
enough to formulate and bear in mind. It would be useless to 
stop short at that stagey since sensation, when irrefutable and 
decisive, is our only test of, reality, Epicurus avoids such an 
impotent conclusion. The relative is enough for him, as it is for 
all men ; and he accordingly leaves in their pioj^r place, that is 
on the threshold of philosophy, the absolute, the self-oxistkng 
being, and other fanciful categories^. The ni^lect of an insoluble 
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problem, one too which there is no need of putting forward, is the 
sign of a clear mind and a discerning spirit. On this account 
alone, if for no other reason, the system of Epicurus was sonWitliing 
It is so still, and will long continue to be so, until the time 
\^cn we shall have learnt to distinguish emptiness from depth, 
when metaphysics will be banished from science. 

The peculiarity of the rationalists is that they regard reason as 
an irreducible, a constant element ; a faculty coming no one knows 
whence, jointly with a certain number of cut-and-dry ideas on the 
good, the beautiful, the just. Even those whom experience 
compels to admit that ideas proceed from sensation stop short at 
the very vanishing point of the chimera of the universals and innate 
ideas. They are imablo to understand that intelligence is a more 
or less gradual acquisition of the human organism, that thoiiglit 
has certain necessary conditions which must he known in order to 
define its nature. They persist in taking the effect for the cause, 
the capital for the baso ; thus building a sort of castle in the air, 
which they violently assimilate to the universal reality. 

Epicurus begins at flie beginning — with the first fact which 
invincibly proves tlie existence at once of the subject and object — 
of man and the outward world. This fact is sensation, which 
defies Pyrrho himself* Before analysing sensation Epicurus verifies 
it lie observes that the particular sensations are the only real 
elements of general knowledge, or opinion. Sensation is foIlo\ved 
by memory, which gradually accumulates a stock of notes and 
points of compaTison, and which sums up in thought the characters 
of the varioiis objects revealed by sensation. Thanks to those 
notes, points of comparison, and summaries of sensuous experiences, 
we imssess a knowledge, hy anticlpati&n, of objects already felt ; 
and this anticipation enables us to decide howuar the new sensa- 
tions differ from, or harmonise with, the old. fiom the agreement 
of the sensations on ,one and the same fact springs certainty, 
definitive evidence. The starting-point of knowledge, that is of 
thought and reason, selksation'is no less so of action and the moral 
order. Action aprihga from passion, or senaabus im^resirion ; and 
the character qf all passion, of aU sensat}^, i^alternariye, 
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cither pleasure or pain. Action avoids the one and seeks the 
ether. Hence pleasure becomes the end of ethics. But what 
pleasure t This^will be explained after we have set forth the 
extremely simple rules of the Epicurean method or canon. We 
shall then have to ask whether from his unassailable principle 
Epicurus draws all the consequences in which it involves the 
individual and society. 

The canon is formu^ted in twelve precepts: four for the 
province of sensation, fw for that of anticipation, and four for 
that of passion. 


First series : 

(1) The senses never deceive. 

(2) Error affects opinion alone. 

(3) Opinion is true when confirmed or not contradicted by the 

senses. 

(4) Opinion is false when not so confirmed, or when contradicted 

by the senses. 

Second series : 

(1) All anticipation comes from the senses. 

(2) Anticipation is the true knowledge and the very definition of 

a thing. 

(3) Anticipation is the principle of all reasoning. 

(4) Whatever is not evident of itself, that is, by direct sen- 

sation, must be demonstrated by the anticipation of some- 
thing evident 


Third series : 


(1) Take such pjeasm^ not be followed by any pain. 

(2) Shun such ^oin as bxmgs witih it no pleasure. , 

(3) Bhui^ such} enjoyment as must deprive . you of a greater, or 

cause you mom peih than pleero 

(4) Take such prin aateleasea you. is followed 

hy a greater pleasure, , v 
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misplaced contempt, no one has succeeded in disproving the state- 
monts tliat sensation and acquired experience (anticipation) arf* 
really the only instruments of knowledge, the onl»y tests of truth, 
and that our actions^ proceed from no other mainspring except 
pleasure and pain. 

At the same time, os formulated by Epicurus, the first four rules 
stand in need of some modification. The axiom, *^The senses 
never deceive,” is not sufSciently exp|j|||^ It would have been 
more accurate to say : Sensation is an luR^iable fact, nothing can 
do away with the fact of its production ; each of the senses, in 
communicating it to the common centre, neither takes from nor 
adds to it ; it never deceives. Nevertheless, sensation stands in a 
certain relation to the remoteness, the precision, the healthy or 
morbid state of the sense receiving it ; we cannot conclude from 
a singlo sensation ; reiterated sensations of the same order alone 
establish the idea or fixed image of the object ; this idea or image 
remains incomplete until sensations of the other orders have been 
added to the first, contemplating the object, so to say, from every 
point of view. The sensations do not mutually control, but 
supplement each other. 

Here would have been the place to produce the definition of 
antidpatim or acquired experience, whence results opinion. Had 
this been done, the second canon, Error affects opinion alone,” 
would have been more intelligible. Opinion is deceived whenever 
the acquired experience is inadequate, ** It is true when confirmed 
by the senses ” again consulted ; Epicurus adds : ‘‘ or when not 
contradicted by them”— a useless addition, since "opinion is false 
when not confirmed by the senses,” and not to contradict is by no 
means the same thing' ss to confirm. He should have added : 
"when- contradicted bf the senses, and when formed hy 
anticii^tion, opinion remains probable only.” But we not dwell 

further on a di^t d^ect^ especially when we remembei? that , the 
is ^ known, to us only by qnotatiems and summaxy l^^ters 
preserved by / 

By proeiyh^ ibst sensat^ either imm^i^ or; in 
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all knowledge; that reason and ratiocination are nothing hut 
S^plications of acquired experience, and proceed themselves from 
sonsatiBn; lastl}^ hy directing observation on its true patli, it 
cannot be too often repeated that Epicurus laid the foundations of 
the experimental method. There can be no such thing as science 
apart from the rules laid down by him. The many errors com- 
mitted by him in following them, so far from vitiating, actually 
confirm these rules, 8inc|||mcli errors are at variance with them. 
Tlie one decides on the vime of the other ; the rules check opinion, 
detect and rectify error ; nay more, they account for, and in a sense 
justify, en’or. Epicurus erred, and could not fail to err, because in 
his days anticipation — acquired experience — was very defective, 
because the instruments of observation, by which the range of the 
senses has been gradually enlarged, were not yet available to direct 
sensation. In the fourth century before our era there were no 
pBysics, chemistry, or physiology worthy of tlie name, and it was 
by the application of the rules of Epicurus that these fundamental 
sciences wore constituted. 

m 

Against Epicurus two charges have been made which call for 
a reply. He w^as ignorant, it is said, and he despised science. So 
ignorant was he that ho overlooked various astronomical opinions 
verified eighteen hundred years after his death ; hence, he was not 
even abreast of the knowledge of the day. So indifferent was he 
to science that he wrote : For us it is enough to know that this 
order (of the universe) is by no means the effect of a formidable 
providence, tliut it may he accoinjpliished in many ways with which 
we are not at all concerned^ Imt none of which is to be feared,** But 
we are not ignorant because we overlook or reject premature hypo- 
theses. Hor are we indifferent dto science because we remain wisely 
indifferent to possible solutions, neither contradicted nor weakened 
by direct sei^atioii and aci|uited experience. 

** Every special science has for its object dlseoveiy of the truth 
on a given point Philosophy comj^res the. lestilts obtained, and 
from them induces cei^in piinoiples which guide her in the genital 
conception of things. A few Amdamental certainties, the condtant 
observation of certain facts, evi^ when bftdfy laxpldned, are suf- 
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ficient to enable bcr to affirm or deny in tb© principal (luestions. 
She is ready to record all further experiences, but she knows 
beforehand that they must bo made in conformity #with the general 
plan and method. They become for her of a secondary importance, 
modifying the details without shaking the whole edifice. All is 
thus ; all might be otherwise. But every solution will necessarily 
agiee with this general law induced from known phenomena ; all 
phenomena are natural ; they proceed ||pm causes, cither known, 
or which may be known, but none of wich will ever imply the 
intervention of a rectifying will.”* 

Wlxat could Ido more correctly stated ? Let us add that in the 
passage just quoted, Epicurus is exclusively a moralist. His 
exclusive aim is to expel superstitious terrors from the heart of 
man, the caprice of the gods from the universe. Sensation and 
acquired experience dispel these x>huntoms and the end is attained. 
A clean sweep having been made of such idle fancies, ethics statd 
henceforth on a safe foundation. Such is the sense of the 
expressions'that have been so unfairly criticised 

But Epicurus is not exclusively a moralist, as has been insinuated. 
Wo shall even see that ethics arc the weakest point of his 
system. He is above all a contemplator of the univeme, an inves- 
tigator of natui'o, into which he penetrates so deeply tliat one finds 
a difficulty in following hfm. Universal motion, the plurality 
of worlds, the mechanical combinations of the elements, the waving 
motion of the solar light, spontaneous generation, vital competition, 
selection, descent, the succession of human industries, of stone, 
bronze, and iron — such arc his affirmations, his le^timatc hypotheses, 
his titles to fame. In all this, where is there the pretended 
contempt of science ? • 

The first contact, the first glance, suffices to affirm, without any 
possible or useful contradiction, that bodtes exist, that these bodies 
present diverse forms and parts ; that they increase, become djmn- 
tegrated, dissolve, incessantly change the substance that they lose 
axxd gain : that amongst these aggregates oif material porrides, some 
appe«^ inert and insensible, others v^etative^ seU-movhig> d(^tive, 

* And)^ Xidf^Txe^ **D6 Bmia Natnz%'* liiiaMiiotioii^ pdi. 
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li^g ; that the individuals of this class, grouped in hereditary 
series, are bom of their like, but live only on the condition of 
incessantly abs<srbing matter borrowed from surrounding objects, 
and die at last, that is to say, are dissolved, though the elements 
composing thorn are not annihilated ; that as far as our steps and 
our gaze can reach they meet with nothing but bodios and matter 
attenuated or condensed— such are in like manner some of the 
immediate certainties, an(||legitimate elements of anticipation. 
When Epicurus teaches' that nothing exists except bodies, that 
nothing of what exists can be bom of what does not; that nothing, 
unless it be a body, can touch or be touched, that all bodies are 
composed of particles common to all, that vegetation and life are 
manners of being relative to certain combinations of particles, 
natural and transitory states of material aggregates, that there is 
neither sensation, memory, nor thought apart from living bodies, ho 
<lfes nothing hut epitomise acquired experience. From these and 
many other ohservatious he rises to inductions to be either con- 
finned or refuted by fresh experience, and so he finally proposes a 
general conception of the universe. 

Bodies are not divisible ad infinitum. The aggr^te which we 
call matter j is composed in its ultimate analysis of extremely 
minute corpuscuUs, countless in number, indivisible, simple, 
eternal, endowed with diverse forms, self-moving, according to their 
nature, form, and weighty ever coming together and associating with 
each other, or else breaking asunder and resuming their individual 
forms — 8u<di is the theory of Democritus^ . Epicurus adds that the 
course of these a&ms (which he improperly calls iheir fM, since 
even for him there fa neither high nor low in the universe, thou^ 
there be in our world), although a oouiao sensibly parallel, neverthe- 
less deviates somewl^ bom the atra%ht lihe, but fisr which. no 
contact would be possiUee Atpma have an iiicis&ation, ivhidi 
ation, siiangdy associate by IiUcretia» ^tb^^the rolattve freedoia of 
human locomotion and wS], has iarcaam vdth wfaieh 

it has been assailed. Biiaet it ia hdth^ the aflbuty aj^ 

the wavcrmotion so indisp^hiable to ^ j^ntiokto and p^incista^; , 
The atoms ore combined in 
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grouped in elements, sucli as air, lire, earth, and water, which act 
towards each other in accordance with the properties inherent to 
the parts of which they are the aggregate. Firo^ the lightest of 
bodies, tends upwards ; it constitutes the stars, igneous bodies fed 
by the fires scattered throughout an ethereal zone, where they turn 
in fixed orbits, according to laws which Epicurus necessarily tries 
in vain to determine. In the end ho rests satisfied with a reference 
to the various explanations which to him seem probable. His 
astronomy is neither more nor less puerile than those of Xenophanes, 
Plato, Arisbotlo, or Zeno. He is justly reproached with appealing 
to immediate sensation on the question of the size of the heavenly 
bodies, when a sufficient antidimtion would have justified him in 
comparing the sun, for instance, at least to the Peloponnesus, and 
'even to tlio earth itself. Put these are very secondary defects for 
the epoch in which he fiouriBhed, and we should remember that four 
centuries have not yet elapsed since they have been rectified. ^ 

The air he places beneath the fiery element, while the centre is 
occupied bjr water and earth, upheld by unknown masses, possibly 
by an inferior air. Hefon the teaching is vague and weak. At 
times it seems to foreshadow gravitation, centrifugal and centri- 
petal force ; hut in most cases it becomes a prey to an incomplete 
experience, which, till the timo of Copernicus, constituted Uie so- 
called s&%6U8 communia^GX general consensus. Epicurus meantime 
pronounces emphatically against the antipodes. 

The elements have been detached one from the other progi'es- 
sively. Our world has been a prey to ^chaos ; it had a beginning 
and. will have an end. But it is not alone in *ihe universe. The 
motion of the atoms must needs have elsewhere produced, if not 
mmiloiv least analo^^us results. • Countless vortices, the germs of 
other worlds, never eease to arise, to acquire consistency, to become 
dis^ved, in aceordance with etemak motiem, impassible and 
inetitable^ * 

3^ the ttidvetae itself, thcr incalculable aggregate worlda tM. 
atomSf te alike imperiabahle and changele^ ^in. ifia; pfi^ples. 
coneeived^be^ it; nothing 

depi^ unir^ ia Mnito. : no 
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question of a motaphysical infinite, apart from urhat it contains, 
endowed with indiyWual qualities, with a general conscience and 
will. ''Iho infinite. of ‘Epicurus is nothing hvA an epithet;. his 
absolute w merely a njeutral expression — ^the indiffferent sum of all 
things. • The jmiverse is composed of ^finite atoms, of finite com- 
binations, of ^oups each enS^owed wiih distinct properties as regards , 
their complexity and their oTganisml * The more complicate are 
resolved* in the simpler, since they partake of their ^nature, since 
all proved alike from motion. Bqt the *€Otmtless' stops, leading 
from motion to life, fi^om the atom to the inti^igei^t or^nism are 
never rCtmced. Life and intelligonftc mmUin where they are—m 
tlio animsd order. In the universe Ihcte c^e living and intelligent 
bodies,, but the universe itself has neither life nor intelligonce: 

. The part is contained in the whole ; it is Siibordinated to the laws 
«£rid properties of all the elements whence ’it* results'; blit it has its 
own special laws and properties, which are incopdJi'^icable, which 
are not imposed on the oth^cr parts of the whole, 'still less on tlie 
whole itself,, which is hut a word, a summing up* Tho universe 
has no' morq actual existence than natqrG,*niattor, the number one 
hundred, or one hundred thousand, or a hupdied billions of 
trillions. ^ N'othing exists except atom^ and - bodies emposed of 
atoms^ , . ' ^ . 

Nevertheless Epicurus, as we know^ admits yet another reality 
-r-thC void, the absence of all quality, of ollisubstonccr'** a free and 
puite 'medium” in which the atoms gravitate. At first sight this 
reality of the absolute^ nbn-bxistont seems. ^contradictory, and ii 
might be ^ked whether‘i€ w^ ah‘mvbluntai 3 !^'C<mcessicBi to th^ 
metaphysicians.* In Qie Muid Epi0up,^’it:.yas .by ho means 
meant to he to hizu, 

while a defective :df, jp^8^.^wcd'; 

the void; l)i(i not move t And 

how explain the densit^ void, ip 

various .pro^orfiord, .;4w*ttee of 

has forced' on siaenee 
' though 
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Epicuim For ns space is ho longer anything more than the 
distance, relatively to our senses, intervening /between one^body 
and another, and the place occupied by bodies, aUstracting from 
the consideration oC their shbatance: ^ Since everything is a body, 
from the ether to iiatinnnv Specs' ‘Ceases to be ahy thing more 
than a quality 6f bodies^ a rclatioh' such as number and aneasure. 
There is po reality except^ip* b^les. In the same way time, the 
place of eyeh|s^ has no leaHty except^ in the facts. Epicurus 
understood thni, and itucretius wrote : Time in itself exists not” 
Still, as regain ^fiie ^iroicl, the question remains intaett / Is it 
merely relative, as in brnr tnienpaatic tubes? Or is it absolute? 
Should pjiycics prove it to be so, it must needs be admitted ^ 

Sueh os ii is^ the con^ptfon of the universe, as expound^ by 
EpicuroSjL'ie the*^st ji^qmprehensive and the clearest bequeathed 
to us by antiquity, and'«t^n as a whole it is also the truest In 
it we perceive, os in: vigorous sketch, all the outlines of the 
modem conception. . . That ^uf our world, 4he earth, and of 'pian is 
no leas clear and admmhlei ^ ^ / 

Omitting tho ^taf$, as; l^yonii our scope, beneath the ethereal 
and igneous .zones' 'he prices the air, '‘which wo call the firma- 
ment,” incessantly^ trater$ed* by .the light, and invaded by the 
evaporations front the sjsas and the rivers. The absolute amount 
the waters is almys [%0;;sfinl^ and the permanence of the sea- 
level is secured 4>y the"*4(£Bs and recovery of the watery particles 
drawn up by the solar h^t The winds are the atmosphere (^diated 
by the motion tio^vappura xon'djn8ei<i:'to*ck^^ hardened to 
snow and Tlie^^ mml^w is a decomffcsiUp^^^ 

(wntendin^/ai^ the *' 
tha* .caused ,by the^ 
^ ato deud^y two aspects of the . 

4v 'the . befote- • 
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miasmas of swamps and cavems engendering endemics^ the climates, 
the changes of tempeiatuio, are in like manner the effects of the 
some natural a^ncies. 

The terrestrial forms, mountains and valley^s, simply mark the 
stages of the receding waters, which covered the earth after the 
departure of the fiery and watery elements originally confused in 
the vortex whence issued our world. 

Vegetable and living beings have sprung up wherever were 
found the conditions necessary for their existence, plants first, then 
animals that feed on them. But nature did not all at once realise 
permanent forms and fixed species ; these were preceded by endless 
tentative essays. The bettor>endowcd organisms alone survived in 
the struggle for existence, transmitting by continuous reproduction 
the inherited qualities that constitute tlio types of races. Man 
appeared the last. During long ages, dwelling in caves and forests,, 
ho fought for supremacy with his nails, with sticks, bones, or 
stones. As yet ho knew neither family, society, nor justice, force 
determining sexual unions, life and deatfi. When the possession of 
herds awakened the idea of property, when the interchange of 
'articulate signs developed the formation of languages common to a 
tribe whether nomad or settled in some fixed region, a few simple 
contracts, whether implied or explicit, began to regulate the 
relations of men, introducing thcr still, extremely vague notion 
of justice and injustice. . The necessity of making arms, utensils, 
clothes, knitted, sewn, or woven, prepared the way for sedentary 
life. The hut replaced the cave; then came the strong house,, 
centre and watch-tower of the fiefid, harbouring the things, tlrai 
man bad acquired to himself — ^women, children, iloek£^ arms, i^ins, 
and clothea ^ 


The great event of those, remote ages was toe discov^ and use 
of fire. The hearth, ^te^ of toe arie an^.of dvilisai^ becanm 
the hallowed centto oi toe^famil^^ Ke guardian, 

passing from toe of and inotostlo that of spe^, 

eonsort of man, mistress toe TOm tofteiwdx 

toe tribes hxed. in 
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be converted into food henceforth secnred to the community. 
Society was now founded. Doubtless the weak were stijl for 
a long time sacriiiced to the strong; but there tAready existed 
true laws, a private and a public life. Assemblies decided points 
of dispute; and chiefs, either chosen, accepted, or submitted to, 
entrusted magistrates with the execution of the laws. 

Epicurus, as Lucretius shows, verified the succession and the 
vicissitudes of the political forms, but he did not study their 
organism. They remained indifferent to him ; and this is a serious 
gap in his moral system. Like Zeno and like Jesus, disgusted 
with the vices and the instabOity of social institutions, he applied 
himself altogether to the welfare of the individual. But we must 
first resume his physiology and his psychology, which he does not 
keep distinct. 

Man is an animal endowed with* senses, and in whom the 
sensations fixed by language awaken ideas, excite reflections and 
reasoning powers. His body, which constitutes his. whole per- 
sonality, is, like all othci* bodies, a combination of atoms. Its 
members and the organs of the senses were not bestowed on him 
with a view to the use ho mi^t make of them ; the organ pre- 
ceded its function. Man found liimsolf furnished with hands, and 
after long essays he ac(juircd the prehensile faculty ; with feet, and 
he leaimed to walk; with a larynx, and he uttered articulate 
sounds; with eyes, and he^saw; with ears, and he heard. The 
sensations, in their ultimate analysis, are reducible to the sense of 
touch ; those that do not seem direct — sight, hearing, smell — are 
produced by intermediate causes, by material images or impressions 
emanating from the extreme outhnos, of the objects. Hovering in 
the air, eondensing ' dkpersi^ themselves according to the 


. &ianee% &ese objects become amalgamated or dissipated, come 
At last Jb coiitnet idth and Communicate to them at 


shook k^enSButted by the nerves to a sixth or. intemai aenseu This, 
common fientMim is the soul, SABbtlo substnnoe, made'^ fbb 
' mr' imd of a<ha^, other ^itUl more j^btle e^emenl^ dJBbssd'th^ 
the whole idl the members ate w^ 

tto; the ^ 
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— ^the seat of fear, hope, desire, will, the passions and a£Eections, no 
less than of intelligence, reason, and judgment. 

Man is horn and dies, like all other forms and combinations. 
Death reduces the elements to their first and eternal atoms. The 
soul vanishes like smoko in the air. Were it to remain entire it 
would still be separated from the conditions of thought and per- 
sonality. For it is a member of the body, in which it is formed, 
grows and decays. It is no more man apart from the body than is 
the body apart from it. Deprived of the organs of the senses it 
ceases to possess sensations, and with sensation vanbh intelligence 
and reason produced by it. Hence, after death, man is what he 
was at his birth — nothing. Beyond the grave there are neither 
terrors nor hopes, no posthumous rewards or punishments. The 
Flysian fields are here below, in the serenity of the wise man ; 
just as Orcus lies in the Heart, in remorse. Immortality is a 
chimera suggested by the memory of the dead and by the beloved 
shades that haunt the dreams and fancy of tlie living. 

These views arc set forth udth a magic splendour in the third 
book of Lucretius, or, rather, are diffused throughout the whole 
poem. Certain physiological inaccuracies cannot detract from their 
logical consequences. Nor would it bo reasonable to exaggerate 
their shortcomings when we remember that the anatomist’s knife 
and the microscope were alike beyond the reach of Epicurus. 

It will be readily admitted that the^re are no images emanating 
from the contour of objects ; at the same time there are motions 
or undulations which fulfil the same function; and all these 
images,; placed by Epicurus outside of the body, exist in the 
brain, accomplishing their work in the complicate cellules of its 
gray cortical substance. Not the causes but the results of the 
sensations, they none the less regulate the play of the ao-called 
intellectual faculties — ^nlemory, zeflostion, abstraction, reason, wilL 
Nor is there any special a^^irsgate call^ the soul, whose guiding 
energy resides in the breast. The soul is but the result or ou^me 
^ the impressions transmitted hy nervM to the brain ; Wee 
is all ihd more decidedly inprtsL tlm theo^. of 

tjcansW^ lasgoagp, rt 
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will he found as near to scientific truth os the hypothesis of images. 
For this purpose it will be enough to overlook a false localisation, 
to substitute one term for another — that is, the nervous substance 
for the soul — and all will be in accordance with the truth. And 
what else is the soul, as conceived by Epicurus, except this very 
substance diffused in countless fibres throughout all the members of 
the body by means of the great central ganglia sustaining and 
governing instinctive life ; by means of the cerebral mass sur- 
rounded by its sinuous folds and convolutions, concentrating itself 
in memory, thought, personality 1 

Hitherto the gods have not appeared on the scene, everything 
having been accomplished by the atoms, whose motions, forms, 
weight, affinities, and combinations build up, take to pieces, destroy 
worlds or beings with equal Indifference, irresistibly and inevitably. 
No divine caprice or providence is- capable of disturbing the order 
of nature. If the divine mil be identical with the laws of the 
universe, it plays a double part, and is naught in itself ; for the 
univcmal laws themselvesT are nothing but the succession of facts 
as verified by our organs. The gods are the inventions of ignorhnee 
and of terror, at times symbolical explanations of certai^ natural 
phenomena. Such phsmtoms are dispelled by science and the 
study of nature. The fear-inspiring head of the gods /henceforth 
ceases to cast his shadow on the earth, and free thought, piercing 
the etliereal realms opened up beyond the fiery zone of the con- 
stellations, embraces the immensity of the universe. 

The godhead, whether one or many, lias no place in the system 
of Epicurus ; but its hold on human institutions could not be 
radically contested without persone^ risk. Hence Epicurus left 
them life, and even bliss, disarming them only of their fiiunder- 
bolts. Henceforth harmless, free alike from all cares and functions, 
ftQtsx all desires or hatreds, they ei\joy the honours due to their 
rank and their empty state, where we know not, unless it be 
perhaps in iAiib intermedia worlds, or spaces separating the yorticeg 
from eadi other. After all mortals have grasped the idi^ d the 
gods, the soul may welh indeed should^ entertain it, raving it, 
like all b^er idess^ fsm imagee implying the 
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In a wotd^ tiie gods will be so far useful. Therefore let them con- 
tinuQito dwell in their supreme and peaceful abodes, released from 
the otherwise well-founded reproaches arising out of the defects of 
the world and the evils of life, inaccessible alike to the thanks 
they have not deserved and the vain supplications they cannot 
hear. They have done naught, for nature has been self-sufiScient. 

The astounding irony of this pitiful respect — so disagreeable to 
the pious philosophic mind, which is reluctant to smile, so enter- 
taining to the disenthralled mind — ^never for a moment deceived 
the shrewd and caustic Athenian wit. It was aimed only at the 
vulgar herd and at sacerdotal susceptibilities; and its end w^as 
acdiieved, for it enabled Epicurus to escape from those charges of 
impiety which awarded the poisoned cup to Socrates and Prodicus, 
shipwrecked Protagoras, and banished Aristotle. 

The gods are thus set aside. "So more miracles, oracles, sooth- 
saying, genuflections, or litanies. Death is deprived of its mystery. 
Ko more three-headed Cerboruses, or Acharontic ferrymen. Hence- 
forth there is nothing but the real, living man face to face with 
impassible nature. What should he do ? Make use of his organs, 
dovelope his faculties in the shifting scene circumscribed and 
swayed by the inevitable course of nature. He will And happiness 
in the jui^ious employment of his energies ; in the enjoyment of 
all harmless pleasures; and especially in that derived from science, 
justice, and virtue. Such is the conclusion of tlie philosophy of 
Epicurus. Of this we are assured both by the aphorisms preserved 
by his biographers and by the example of his pure and noble life. 
It matters very little that bis precepts have been variously in- 
ti^reted by his disciples; that several of them awarded too large 
a share to the baser giatifications; that the name of Epicurean, 
perverted, like that of Matenalii^, from its true meaning, has been 
usurped by the advocates of the most opposite doctiinea; ^eie 
are other and far more serious cbaxgds/sdeh m already inctirred 
by Stoicism, and from which the 

escape. His teaching forms but incom|fi€te! 

of a moral systei^ It is mutilated, cous^l^^ajii 
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imperfect guide for the individual life, it says nothing and knows 
nothing of social life. 

We have pointed out the obstacles that detailed Epicurus on 
the threshold of politics. The miseries of the * badly-halanced 
Athenian democracy, the disastrous struggles of unbridled ambition, 
the decadence of Greece, the sad foreboding that a farseeing mind 
might anticipate from the triumphs and conquests of Alexander, 
hllcd the soul of the philosopher with weariness, and ho withdrew 
from active life, wrapping himself in the strong mantle of a serene 
mind, 

Devoid of hate, devoid of etrife, 

Devoid of all that poisons life, 

beyond even the stoic drapafia and apathy, those prototypes of 
Christian resignation. He recommended abstention from all public 
duties ; insisting, as much as Jesus himself, on submission to the 
powerful when expedient, and so far no doubt as might be com- 
patible with personal dignity, but still as a wise concession to the 
lesser annoyances of life.* 

Tlio adversaries of experimental philosophy have hailed with 
undisguised pleasure this moral shortcoming, pretending to see in 
it the perfectly legitimate consequence of a system based on interest 
and the search for individual happiness. Blinded by their ill- 
natured prejudices, they have been fighting with shadows. The 
weak point of the Epicurean ethics is to be sought for elsewhere. 
So far from being in accor<knce with, they actually detract from, 
his general system. 

Whatever be done or said to the contrary, interest, whether par- 
ticular or generid, will ever ,be the sole foundation of justice, Jihe 
title/ starting-point of morals, of right and duty, as happiness vrill 
ever bi^their end. , It is on the, question of interest that Epicurus 
^^rred, <m .the tem^oyni^t' of the hum!b. facultiw, on the vefy 
application to Hfe of a system based on the motion of all t^ parts 
in an impasa% whote. He failed to perceive that adaon Jba 
^reetum, ih hU ej^eres^ihat f^tion, the law of ^so 

thr^w o£;iS% ; a^Jy ea5J^^, I^ety 
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did not seo in tihe social state the form of all civilisation, and in the 
politic^ oiganisation the necessaiy condition of individual develop- 
ment. That p8ace of* mind, which he achieves by his own efforts, 
is not without its value, and has also its proper sphere. It becomes 
the decline of life, for it encrdaches on death, on the repose of 
extinction. But it cannot be tlie proper condition of the young, 
adult, or mature mind ; and if it is to lawfully intrude during tliis 
period, it can only be on the plea of relaxation or repose, in which 
the wearied energies recover strength to resume the battle of life. 
Else what good would there be in life itself \ This very question, 
Is life worth living 1 has been proposed by the Epicureans os well 
' as by the Stoics, and more than once solved by them with suicide. 

It might almost be said that the apostle of the sublime pleasures 
took for Ills ideal the ironical beatitude of the gods relegated 
by him to the “inter-worlds,” gods who do nothing and are 
' nothing. From a pleasant fiction, an episode of his philosopliy, 
he drew conclusions falsified by reality, absolutely rejected by 
experience and natural science. * 

But it does not follow that, because incomplete, the Epicurean 
, ethics were also a school of vice, as is so constantly asserted. 
Within the sphere embraced by it, the system pursues a straight 
and wise course. It differs in the end from the so-caUed 
spiritualistic systems only in being more humane and more 
probable. A strange idea must be formed o( good faith in order 
to reproach with immorality a philbsppb^^ who places pleasure in 
virtue. ‘ “We cannot be luippy,*\|^e says, “without practising 
virtue, and whoever practises it is happy.” In his treatise on 
a hn^j life and in bis letters to Lucilius, Sene(^ does Epicurus 
fun and ample justice. It is ft? be. regretted that a rimilor course 
has not been followed by the frivolous opponents of the experi- 
mental method. e 

Systematic efforts haVe been made to deprepiate a school. which 
continued to fiouiish with; dmtmcti<m in Athens down to Ihe 
, of Aupstus,^and:whfchr,®^ Stoicism the direction, of 

theintellectuaTMTOErld emwn to the triumph of Christianity,. 
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the tragedian^ Pliny the elder, and the two Gclsi — ^the famous 
physician and the author of a celebrated. . treatise against the 
Cliristian religion. After the long night of the hlMdlo Ages, the 
lino of Epicurus reappears with ^Gassendi, and through, PLobbes, 
Diderot, Buffon, Helvetius, d’Holbach, Condorc^ Lamarck, La 
Place, Gabenis, Auguste Comte, Molcschott, Buchner, and La 
Pensee Nouvelle, has been continued to the present day. 

The disciples of Epicurus were reproached by their contem- 
poraries with adding nothing to the teaching of their master. It 
was forgotten that it could' be added to by science alone, and that 
science is not yet three hundred years old. Now that the dis- 
coveries of experience have filled in its outlines, made good its 
gaps, rectifying errors, confirming intuitions, its feet firmly planted 
on the earth, its head mounting to the heavens, fathoming in 
thought the infinite little and the infinite great, governing the 
world by steam and electricity, she rises triumphantly above the 
wreck of religions, while metaphysics in retreat, reduced to the 
shadow of a name, fail to^find a refuge even in the inter-worlds 

r hither Epicurus relegated the gods. 

^ Wo shall have now to follow in its downward course the current 
of ancient thought, expatriated to Egypt and the Eoman world, 
disturbed by the intrusion of oriental mysticism, sw^allowcd up in 
the chaos of the IMiddle Ages. The comparatively enlarged ex- 
position of the principal systems elaborated by the Greek mind 
having so far simpliifed .^k, we shall be able to traverse 
more rapidly a path on V^hicl]|^we shall meet with none but ideas 
already familiar tp the reader:; After twenty centuries 0 / Plato, 
Aristotle, Z^o, Epicurus, and P^hoj we shall be able to devote 
less space to chronology and moib to the classification of the 
groups inspired by more ancient schools. Three divisions in the 
order of time will suffice for our purpose : a period pf about five 
centuries (250 ro.~20Q: a.d.), during Which are ^iU fdt the« 
echoes of Academy, of the Lyceum, ^the Porch, &c. ;:eii epodi * 
of three or four centuries,, during which, &ey .beca^ 
with a :mysri(!^ pa^ /imyst^ 

dam ^idlirisiian& leajdy,;. ah qc; 
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inteiregnum, the scholastic age during which the Church holds in 
leading-strings a sham Aristotle, restored to the world by the 
Arabs. * 

This will thus bring us to modem times, when we shall behold 
philosophy be^n its work afresh with new Democrituses, new 
Aristotles, with lesser Platos, and even with reviirers of Parmenides, 
Pythagoras, and Pyrrho, ending at last, in spite of countless 
fluctuations, in a mixture of Epicurus and Zono* For, without 
straining analogies too far, it is impossible not to recognise a 
certain general harmony between the two cycles of thought. Twice 
Christianity cut the thread of the labyrinth; twice man lias 
retraced the same route, entering by the same approaches, and 
arriving at the same goal — scientific materialism. Such is the 
philosophy of philosophies. 


CHAPTER m 

IXTSBMEDIATE PERIOD. 

§ 1 . — Decadence of the Greek Schools — Third Academtj — Neo- 
FyrrTwnic System — Roman Stoics tmd Epicureans, 

Greek philosophy was from the ^rst orershadowed by the crude 
conceptions of oriental anthroponmrpluBm. The half-conscious 
efforts of human thought had created an intellectual bias, during 
tl^e course of ages weavii^ a|i elaborate tissue of snares and mesh<«, 
in which every inapproprilite metaphor, every stiained analogy or 
false idea, added some, fresh tiuread to the tangled ^oh. There 
resulted a network of error so inMcat$ that humanity^^still strug^es 
in its toils, wandcajng?l 0 O|n myths to 
metaphysics, incapable of ^mnosa h^e- 

iobe iff Inessas to the ^ery 

-br^itseif. 

v >. Iopi[c school had ' • 
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leaving behind some one or other of its direct or indirect disciples, 
fluch as Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, anjjl even 
Aristotle and Zeno, all more or less enveloped in the folds of 
the fatal heirloom. Nevertheless, guided far more by an intuitive 
sense of the true method than by a competent knowledge of the 
reality, this school had, if not marked out, at least opened the true 
way. Anaximander, Democritus, and lastly, Epicurus, making a 
clean sweep of the superstitions of ignorance and the chimeras of 
reason, had in their place established the universe, things, beings, 
and men, map. as they are or could be recognised. "With these 
materisds they had built up an edidee, many of whose necessarily 
temporary sections were destined to fall to pieces, but the lasting 
plan of which supplied a solid framework for experience. 

Science might reveal itself at any moment, but it was not yet 
bom. And it was at this critical point, while the majority of 
cultivated minds were still struggling with the combined coils 
of metaphysics, mysticism, and credulity, that the ambition of 
Alexander exposed the Vacillating intellect of Greece to fresh Con- 
tacts with the manners and ideas of inferior races, whom she had 
so &r, but still only so recently, outstripped. The trial was all the 
more dangerous that these decrepit peoples — ^Egyptians, Syrians, 
Persians, Jews, Ghaldaeians, Brahminical or Buddhist Indians — for 
the most part superficially Hellenised and ready for apparent 
amalgamation, had not leallj ]^ept pace with their conquerors, or, 
rather, had in fact retrograded Philosophy, stiU divided, inco- 
hereuii and, in the absence of science, powerless to decide upon 
the great issue between the rationalism ol Aristotle and Plato, and 
the materialism of Epicurus, found itself once more contending 
with the same oriental dreams that it had alread3c.8o lahoriouiBly 
yet incompletely 4ispetled,.^ w^ those religions that had burdened 

"'It w5t!h metempsy^osis, the -immortality of soul, the endless 
&iniiy pf m^ttoof fire, the ethereal entities, ^e gods: and t^ie 
divine, vh>xse, religions in a d^g«mei^ 

enfeebled state, «nd vMnished over, so to^say, 
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the chaotic unity brought about by the Eoman sway, we shall 
easily understand the inevitable decadence of a rationalism which 
had spoken its ^st word ; the necessary compromises with the poor 
mystic theories of Egypt, Judeea, and Syria; lastly, the sudden 
arrest and deviations of materialism. For about two centuries no 
fresh element of any value was added to the philosophic conception 
of the universe. No doubt learned works, and even discoveries — 
or rather hypotheses — ^in astronomy were multiplied, but without 
being iitilised, without being grouped about a common centre of 
unity. The old schools continued to vegetate and to ramify, 
either at Athens, where they had been originally founded ; or at 
Alexandria, the second gi*eat intellectual centre of the world ; or at 
Eome, pupil and heir of Greece ; or iu some other comer of Europe, 
Asia, or Africa. They were diffused without either increasing or 
progressing. They lived on themselves and their past reputation. 

They lacked neither talents, nor virtues, nor literary splendour, 
nor moral influence. But this period of their existence belongs 
rather to history and criticism. It is almost a blank os regards 
ideas, with which we are hero exclusively concerned. Hence a 
rapid summary will meet the justice of the case. 

The probabiiism introduced into the Academy by Arcesilaus 
(Plato commentated by Pyrrho I) found a brilliant expositor in 
Cameades (215-130), the indefatigable opponent of the exuberant 
Chrysippus. When Athens sent, as envoys to Borne, Diogenes the 
Stoic, Archelaus the Peripatetic, and ' Cameades the Academician, 
it was the vigorous and persuasive eloquence of the last-named that 
exercised the greatest influence on the Boman youth. We know 
that Cato the elder hastened to get rid of these ^ests, whom he 
regarded as d^erous to the olfl-fashioned ignorance and supersti- 
tions of the Boman patricians. Cameades, a moderate disciple of 
Pyrrho, denied the possiBzHty of proving the objective reality of 
human knowledge, and the' subtle Stole fpund it difficult to Hold 
his own in an idle dfecussioiSL / / 

After Cameades mention occurs of Fhilo'of Larissa, who 
taught this vain and barren system of diateefa mi metaphysiccrin 
; on^ of bis disciples; Antioi^tiS,^ tongbt succSssivdy in 
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Athens, Alexandria, and Eome. Both endeavoured to overthrovr 
the probabilism of Carneades and to revive the old Academy. This 
moderate and respectable school, which was compatible with an 
active life and the management of public affairs, was followed by 
Cicero, the Eoman statesman, orator, and philosopher. Endowed 
with a liberal mind, though easily influenced by brilliant common- 
places, Cicero wrote much, both wisely and usefully, on the various 
philosophic systems. Ho was, strictly speaking, an eclectic in the 
better sense of the term ; and if he inclined to one school more 
than to another, it was to the least dogmatic and most pliant. 
From his wiitings posterity has derived a fairly impartial and 
detailed account of the philosopliic struggles and the average 
wisdom of his times ; of that co^nmon sense which changes from age 
to age, and which, as the result of accumulated prejudices no less 
than of acquired truths, is the principal rule of practical life, of 
ethics. 

Cicero himself confesses that the new Academies (third and 
fourth) did not hold thq first place in the Graeco-Homan world. 
On the universe their teaching was vague ; on man they limited 
themselves to a sensible and pure moral code, in accordance with 
nature and society, but based half on experience, half on an 
A priori metaphysical system. But man is partial to definite con- 
clusions ; and if it is to bo a question between doubt and doubt, 
he will stiU prefer pure scepticism to a sham probabilism. One 
^nesidemus will always bft> worth a hundred Carneades. But 
positive doctrines, be what they may, Will also over carry with 
them more weight and influence than negative systems. Hence the 
Hew Academy merely vegetated, while the Porch and the school of 
Epicurus triumphed. The one — ^recommended by the virtues of 
Panetius, master of Scipio tmd of Lelius, and by the scientific 
,^de^ie8 of Posidonius (135-59), admUed by Cicero and even by 
Hotaee^was destined to mould the greatest of Eoman citizens, 
Bn)Ltii% Cato of Utica, Thraseas, Helvidius, Coinutus, Pendus, end 
reckoned amongst its adhi^pents Seneca, Epictetus^ Marcus Aurelius» 
The o&er, brought to Borne and professed by Amafeniu^ Habitius, 
patiiu^ tibeie fouzd its most fomous le^^eal^t, 
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Cams. His conception of the universe and of life was nniveisally 
accepted as a nrhole^ even by those who criticised its details. His 
enlightened ai:^ incisive atheism was little calculated to displease 
minds wearied with superstitious rites and ridiculous ceremonials, 

as by law established.’^ Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
Cassius, Csesar, Lucius Torquatus, Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, were all 
more or less steady followers of Epicurus, as were also Seneca the 
tragedian, the great encydopedist Pliny the elder, the biographer 
Diogenes Laertius, andCelsus the successful opponent of Christianity. 
Among the allies of this school must he included the atheistic 
rationalists of the Aristotelic system, as well as the positivist 
sceptics, successors of Pyrrho ; for the vigorous and decisive 
criticism of Ailncsidemus (first century of our era) has no philosophic 
value except os preparing the way for materialism. 

Emile Saisset has given ns an . excellent monograph on the 
doctrino of .^Inesidemus, as preserved by the sceptic Sextns 
Empiricus. A native of Gnossus, this subtle Cretan, who taught 
at Alexandria, had, like his master Pyrrho, taken his stand at the 
entrance to philosophy and on the very threshold of metaphysics, 
the emptiness of which he exposed hy vigorous arguments, all the 
more interesting that they have been revived by Hume, Kant, and 
Auguste Comte. It is surprising to see how he destroys the idea 
of cause, l^t famous criterion of truth, and with it all absolute 
ideas of elnics, while reducing to its proper verbal function the 
theory of demonstration. ^ 

iEnesidemns holds that in nature nothing is perceptible except 
antecedents and consequents, phenomena whose accidental relations 
invplve no necessary dependence of any sort, still less any relation^ 
ship of cause and effect The idea of causality he ^ards as purely 
human and anthn>paino:]q^c. 

Agrippa, one of his a^ceossocs, lands ihetaidrysios hr five pro- 
gressive and unansweiahie'^difficalti^r,tim whi^ 

pryrm ad tO^^ve z 

principle by moQm ot a . 

bom whick no axiom escapes ; 
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leducible all undemosstoted assertions ; lastly, the victim cirde^ 
which relies for its proof on some unproved principle. 

This doctrine of his predecessors is summed up and de^^d hy 
Sextus (about the third century), who was an empirical physician — 
that is to say,, one who contended with morbid symptoms without 
losing time in speculating on the cause of the disease. His views • 
are embodied in the two words that have survived from his pen — 
** Pyrrhonic Hypotyposes ” and Against the Mathematicians.” 

According to him, the Pyirhonist agrees neither with those who, 
like Plato, Aristotle, or Epicurus, think they have discovered the 
truth, nor with the probabilists, who deny the possibility of 
discovering it. Without asserting or denying anything on this 
point, except the equal vcdue of the contrary theses^ he limits him- 
self to the study of appearances — ^the observation of phenomena. 
He does not destroy metaphysics, as he supposes, but simply sets 
them aside. Here we have the convenient but insufficient dogma 
of the positivists. But the critique of Sextus and his modem 
successors goes much farther than they intend or fancy. Sextus 
carefully examines the ten categories of Pyrrho, Agrippa’s five 
tropes, the eight arguments of ABnesidemus, which may be summed 
up in one word — is relative ; nothing is necessary or absolute. 
We cannot here enter into the discussion, often ingenious enough,, 
to which he subjects logics physics, ethics; and we am very far 
from endorsing all his opinions. But there is one metaphysical 
idea, that of God and Providence, against which he has grouped a 
series of unanswerable dilemmas and trileinmas. 

** Whoever admits a God — one thing of-thiee~he either believes 
that the providence of God is extended to all things, or to some 
things only, or else he admits, no providence^ ]^ow, if the pro- 
vidence of God is extended to everything there would be neither 
2W)r vice, nor in the world. Then, if it, be said 

that it js exteoded oxdy to a^in things, the questkm aris^ 
Why to others? X mozeovi^ wbeth^ 

God Wd wii^cto isee to all tilings,: or wlietiiev he 
^ bi|;t.^^he8 ^ 
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things, since evil exists ; in the second, he is either powerless or 
wicked, or both at once, as the case may be. We must therefore 
say tlfet God soncems himself not at all with the world. But ih 
that case how shall we know 'whether he exists 1 We can 'grasp 
neither his essence nor his action.” The iisa that Sextus makes of 
this well-known argument would alone suffice to show how far the 
positivist scepticism fancies that it differs from materialism. The 
one ends in negation, the other in abstention — suspension of 
judgment, eVo^i. ‘‘Those who assert anything absolute con- 
cerning God cannot avoid the charge of impiety,” it is nowadays 
asserted. “ They overstep the limits of experience and of reason.” 
It is difficult to see in what respect these cautious formulas differ 
from negation. We shall have again occasion to touch on this 
point in connection with positivist agnostici&n. 

It has been seen that the metaphysics of the Stoics wore as 
feeble and incoherent as their ethics were strong, or at least 
imperative. But we must not be deceived even by the latter. 
Their theory of liberty and of duty is full of contradictions. It 
prpclaims pn the one hand the infallibility of conscience, the 
independence of the human will ; on the other, the divinity and 
excellence of sinless nature, obedience to the law's of tlie universe, 
and the absorption of the soul and of the human person in some 
unknown focus of life and wisdom, radiating thronghont the 
universe. Yet in the name of liberty it violates, though vainly, 
the laws of nature, the passions — sole mainspring of actions \ and 
still in the name of liberty it suppresses moral freedom. -If duty 
proceeds from a vague universal reason diffused throughout the 
universe, it has no longer for its basis the personal reason of man ; 
it is no longer the applicatipneof a free will But the point need 
not be farther urged. Ethics cease to be anything beyond a mere 
logomadby when duly ie not based on right, ri^t on interest, 
interest on want, want on neemities of the individual and; . 
social organisms, ^ 

Doubtless, Stoicism was redeem^ by the jpiactiee'and teach^. 
of virtue. Its xmks supported, and VfW necessary i^plcm^^ 
by the hungry eynids*-at pnee pomsites 
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the patrician families the position of chaplains and directors of con- 
science. 3'his curious fact has been clearly proved by M. Martha. 
They worked unconsciously for the priest, for •the ChHslian 
confessor ; they prepared the way for him ; but it is only fair to 
add that they played the part much better than ho does. Their 
precepts were more manly and pure; they fashioned men, not 
bigots or drones. IVIany of their disciples braved the tyrant, defied 
pain, met death unflinchingly. 

Death was indeed the last utterance of their wisdom, and b} 
death they became the precursors of Christianity. This is in fact 
the great fault of their virtue. Their moral code was framed for 
the condemned and the hopeless, and it was said to be suitable to 
times when imperial despotism trifled with human lives. But thi \ 
was saying too much, for meek resignation, or a haughty contempt 
of existence and its evils, ore ever the best allies of tyranny. 

Their writmgs are full of the finest, or at least of the most 
plausible sentiments, of the most sublime invectives against vice, 
baseness, and Cruelty. Seneca, Dion Chrysostomus detest in- 
justice, condemn Uavoiy ; But they neither overthieWf despotism 
nor suppressed thraldom. Lawyers, such as XTlpian and Paphiian, 
imbued with their teachings, while introducing equity into the 
codified jurisprudepeo of the Bomans, consecrated the absolutism of 
emperors and the rights of the /daveholder. 

The Stoic virtue was in very truth an effete and moribund 
virtue; fatal alike to the individual and to society. If, instead 
of opening his veins at the bidding of tbe tyrant, the philosopher 
had slain the lictor, if ha had converted his bouse into a besieged 
etioapigbold, if he had stirred up the people to mutiny, if he had 
even taken to flight, ho would hoare done more for the cause 
ot fteedom and justice. The collectors of apophthegms would 
liave missed many fine sayings. Tbe hesoie replies of the slave 
Xpietetos to hm master under the torture, and the severe precepts 
o< his Mehiridion, the toaohing mystic i|fU8ioxi8 of Marens 
AnreUos, would not have served as models of magnanimity to 
the gl renunciation to tiie author of the Zmitatun of 

GhiisV’.of imotioua sentiment to the pieadtoh But the CSsesam 
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would have aiid would hayo boon hurled from their 

thrones. , 

fcipassibility was no less barren than the serenity of 
JB^gl^aras. Both theories, starting from a false conception of human 
^nature and of society, ended only in lethargy and death. They 
delivered man, bound hand and foot, to the very oppression from 
which they thought to rescue him. Both of them produced sages 
and sublime individual characters ; for if the Stoics had the 
advantage of dignity and asceticism, if certain Epicureans, wresting 
from their legitimate sense the precepts of their master, passed their 
lives in effeminacy and dissipation, both were found equal in the 
presence of suicide. The voluptuous Petronius knew how to die 
as calmly as Seneca or Aria. But both systems failed to mould 
citizens, and especially organised communities. Both had tliis 
feature in common, that they were addressed, not to the masses, 
but to the aristocracy and privileged classes. Hence they failed, 
and, as we shall see, surrendered the world to the Christian moral 
system, their sister and heir, neither \ietter nor worse than they 
were, butuvhich at least claimed to speak to all men, and which all 
men, to their misfortune and ours, were persuaded to listen to. 
This distinction has been very ably pointed out by M. J, Fabre, in 
his recent “ Histoire de la Philosophic,” (2 vols. Genner Beillifere.) 

Ethics arc not the only point of contact between the otherwise 
too antagonistic teachings of the Stoics and Epicureans. The one 
sprang from Ana:simander and Demotritus — that is, from experience ; 
the other from Plato, and in part from Aristotle — that is, from 
metaphysics ; and they ended, one in a thinly-disguised ath^m, 
the other in pantheism. But, if everything is God, God is reduced 
to nothing ; for God is then xto longer anything beyond a name for 
the universal To deify nature, or the universe, adds nothing to 
it except an anthropon^oiphic illusion. Hence an identity ^ is 
established between the two cbneeptmiui' of > the worldj as well as 
beWeen tiu tyro d|§K»ptioiiB of life mi death. . In point of foot 
neither the one nor the other reee^ee the. Konuot indiyidiii^£i!Dia - 
eitinctioh. The of flie Stede 
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does not differ substantially from the return of the Epicurean soul 
to its Hist elements. 

The two schools, in which all the philosophy of the ancieitte was 
resumed, thus arrived at the same conclusion — the utter destruction 
of polytheism. The one had so far the advantage of the other that 
it closed the door to deism itself ; but as regards the gods, both 
might with equal readiness accept either the playful scepticism of 
Lucian, or the allegorical, or pseudo-historical system of Evemerus, 
the bold and paradoxical contemporary of Epicurus (311-298 B.C.). 


§ 2. — Grmco-Oriental Philosophy. Neo-Pythagorean School : ApoU 
lonitis Thyanem. Neo-PlatonUm : Philo of Alexandria ami 
Christianity. Alexandrian Theosophy: From Plotinus to 
Proclus. Theology : Augustine. 

tr 

In its Graeco-Oriental, or Judseo-Hellenic period, philosophy 
ceases to be either an expcrdmental or a rationalistic conception of 
the universe; it is in fact no longer philosophy. It becomes 
above all a mystic blending, a more or less incoherent syncretism 
of the last shreds of religious thought planted in the feeble Asiatic 
mind by the idle dreams of primeval fancy and ignorance, and 
recast as well as might be in the mould of Platonic metaphysics. 
In truth human thought now recedes some seven centuries, and all 
that the western mind is %ble to achieve is to transform the 
mythologies and polytheism to a theosophy^ a science of the divine. 
The reality of things, of man and the universe, disappears, and 
nothing remains except illusion. It is in the name of this illusion 
and of dreams, of the useless and \he trifling, that the guides of 
mankind— ^whether Alexandrian or Christian, those who defend 
tad overthrow civiHsation — ^lie about to usuxp the 

moiied and intellectual^ cmd, worse still, the social control of the 
vast' herds "called men, penned in the pxo'^^ces, colonies, and 
futaicipalitii^ under the imperial sceptre. 

X# has lat^ la^onaUe to xtaabiHiate 
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Empire, to yannt the administration and thejpeoce of the Komans, 
to eulogise that premature cosmopolitan spirit of denationalised 
populations left to their local customs and routine lives. While 
the vanquished were amusing themselves with tlieir petty magis- 
tracies and their narrow superstitions, the Caesars, their obsequious 
smiate, unscrupulous prefects, and swinish populace had leisure 
enough to feast and riot on the wealth of the nations, to gloat over 
the blood of beasts and men. At the worst, however, such a 
system was still preferable to the ensuing barbarous chaos wedded 
to catholic unity. It would at least have permitted children to 
grow into men ; whereas the Graeco-Oriental mythology preferred 
to reduce all humanity once more to a state of infancy. And this 
very simple-minded humanity to this day still thanks it for the 
degradation. It is even regarded as bad taste to question its 
moralising action, to proclaim too loudly that all progress has been 
achieved without and in spite of it. But we shall have to return 
more than once to the subject. 

Meantime, to resume the chronological order, nothing is more 
decidedly opposed to the theory of peace and happmess under the 
Homan domination than the success of the Alexandrian mysticism 
and the triumph of Christianity. To what a depth of physidd 
and moral wretchedness, into what an abyss of hopeless misery the 
subjects of the empire must have fallen to have thus taken refuge 
in the chimeras of hallucination and in the dreams of a life beyond 
the gravel What a degree of Ih^uess, of exhaustion, 
intellectual decay is implied by the acceptance of ridiculous or 
childish mysteries, of ideas vE^e as the ravings of fever 1 Degrad- 
ing and lamentable spectacle t We shall have gradually to witness 
cultured minds entering the kingdom of ^e jpoor of spirit,’’ 
placing all that still survived of their xsasomng faedty at the 
service of a faith whoM^pedestaland ospiMam the^ and 
the absurd. 

The vidasitades'nf fhia long malady iUusteathd 

by reUgioushistbiyai^ 

behind, tius unsdMdgsw irdnA! 

whi^ Itdlsnc6 W 
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fai too much influence on philosophy to allow of our omitting to 
summarise the principal phases, the development, and the progress 
of the contagion. The evil assumed two distinct phases, A firtt 
successive, then parallel, and lastly blending together. These were 
the Grjeco>Oriental and the Christian phases. The one begins in 
the iirst century, with Apollonius and Philo, closing in the sixth ; 
the other begins some twenty years later on, with Jesus and Paul, 
triumphing in the fourth century, ruling without a rival till the 
twelfth, losing some of its vigour in the sixteenth, entering on its 
last struggles for existence in the eighteenth and nineteenth. 

Apollonius Thyaneus was born in Cappadocia a few years before 
the Christian era. Behind the extravagance of his eulogist Philo- 
stratus, and the numerous marvels borrowed from another legend, 
one may recognise in this impostor a sort of literary Jesus, but 
formed independently of all Jemsh influence. The adversaries 
of the Church began by opposing him to the Galilean ; but the 
eclectic Alexander Severus, in his little shrine, placed him 
judiciously by the side of Moses, Abraham, and Jesus, while the 
Fathers of the Church, after having anathematised him as an 
envoy of the devil, ended by regarding him as a sort of precursor. 
He travelled much in Persia, Egypt, and India, and assuming the 
part at once of. Magus, hierophant and Brahman, ho naturally 
associated himself with the doctrines of Pythagoras, the most 
mystical and t}ia greatest charlatan of all the Greek philosophers. 
Ho preached the iinmoitailityuof the soul, providence, the efficacy 
of prayer, austere morals, which he seems to have conformed to 
in practice. He is the true forerunner of the spiritualists and 
electro-biologists. He had the gift of second sight and flattered 
blnpjitttlf that he could distinguish at a glance between a demon and 
iiigpct As he spoke idl the languages,. having learnt ihem^ 

he could converse fluently with the depariied spirits of all nations. 
He.etured .all complaints, not to speak of insanity and death itse^ ; 
and' wlb^ about tQ be condemned as a magician, he vanished 
m^sterkmalj iiisak the world* It is. related that he .appeared 
to..^ yo*® ^ im,. 

.in these 
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things^ wait till you are no more ; and this was in truth the 
sifrest course. 

Apollonius had his disciples, a host of worshippers ; and pious 
heathens long kept his memory alive. He was a god,” they said, 

who merely passed over the earth and is gone.” But Lucian 
made him the hutt of his sallies, and people began to feel almost 
ashamed .at having included this miracle-monger amongst the 
X^hilosophers. Yet how many others have since then usurped the 
name of sage and of god, whose Lucian did not appear till the 
eighteenth century 1 

While Apollonius was associating the tenets of the far East with 
the traditions of a fanciful Pythagoras and a false Orpheus, Philo 
of Alexandria, who flourished under Tiberius, was harmonising 
Plato with Moses. The Jews, already scattered throughout the 
Eoman world in Antiochia, Ephesus, Thrace, and even the slums 
of Eome, where they began to swaim, had made a second home of 
Egypt. They had come hither with Abraham and the Hyksos ; 
they had quitted it with Moses. Before bowing the neck to 
Assyrian, Persian, Macedonian, and Koman, they had been often 
subdued by the Pharaohs and annexed to the Egyptian empire. 
The era of the Ptolemies had again seen a revival of these ancient 
relations. In the reign of Philadelphus, a Greek translation of 
the Bible, the so-called S(^tuagint verdoTiy had rendered the 
Jewish books and Jewish thought accessible to the world; and in 
'Alexandria, a very Babel of people# and doctrines, a synagogue, 
almost rivalling the Temple of Jerusalem, served as a rallying- 
point for a compact mass of immigrant Israelites and converted 
Egyptians. But this colony could not remain orthodox. The 
influence of Hellenic thought, ^already perceptible in the ** Bible of 
the Seventy,” in the Book of Wisdom, had softened the rigidity, 
refined the simplicity the Mosam teaching, widened and sub- 
tilised the narrow rational monottieism. It was the Aletilndrian 
Jews — ^Aristobulus^ PhilOi and others— lirho txiansform^ to^ 
Xdyo£. or verbum, the Mcsriah vaguely pray^ for hy the prophets. 
Throuf^.them Plato beoaiUe a loreru^e^ Shtheis'of ilm' 
the Ghsjlii^^ of i^e of Jus^aitd ^ 
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of Origen^ is indebted to them for their metaphysics so entirely 
foreign to the spirit of Jesus. The Galileatf contributed nothing 
hut a legend, itsdf a more revival of the myths Adonis, of 
Sabazius, and of Serapis, and an incomplete moral system, spoiled 
by certain anti-social views. To the Alexandrian Jews must bo 
traced that essentially Greek and Platonic philosophy, which by 
doing violence to its nature was accommodated to this legend 
and to this moral system. Christianity was built up piecemeal.* 
Philo is so thoroughly imbued with Plato that it was wittily 
said : “ Philo platonimi avJt Plato philonizat ; ” “ cither Philo 

platonises or Plato philonises.” 

“For Philo,” writes M. Joseph Fabre, “the law is a living 
being, of which the letter is but the body. Hence wo must 
penetrate, to its souL” (The letter killeth, the spirit quickencth.) 
“The sacred records are a sort of mythology,” of which the most 
scandalous are mere symbols of spiritual tniths. Lot and his 
daughters thus easily become professors of virtue, and tlic Song of 
Songs a pious allegory. The* cue is here given to all future 
preachers. 

Philo is a Pantheist, as Paul will be in his turn; but he is also a 
monotheist. His god is infinite ; he is nowhere ; and naught exists 
apart from him. But he is also creator ; ho is at once })re<omincntly 
impersonal, and the person kot c’Iox?;!*. There is notliiiig surprising 
in these contradictions, common alike to Plato, Zeno, and Marcus 
Aurelius. On the one hantl^ they deny monotheism, on the other 
pantheism ; but without them pantheism is but an expi'ossion 
superadded to the reality of the universe ; without them monotheism 
is but a simple mirage of the human faculties projected into the 
infinite, independently of all reality^ 

God is therefore infinite and one; hut his unity assumes three 
aspects — gcmdneSB that creates, power th^t preserves, and wisdom, 
Word mediating between goodness and power. Although this 
trinity is not yet composed of three jpersonsj the word, the famous 
and Ai^totle, is now no lon^ a mere metaphysical 

nt Emeit Havet’s “ ChrUtuniime ses Origii^a? t I* L^&l- 
'Isnismei' ^ ■ 
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entity. It has become “ the Idea of Ideas, the supreme Type of 
humanity, Man in hit divine essence, the Intercessor, the Inters 
pretext of Go(V' who sends him on earth. The just is the repre- 
sentation of God, the benediction of all and Ihe redemption of 
the wicked.” It is divine grace that in us sows the seeds of virtue. 
Faith is not only superior to Hope and Charity, as well os to the 
four cardinal virtues; it is the most acceptable offering to God, 
since it is the worship, the acceptance of the Word. ‘Works have 
not the acceptance of grace; knowledge, worship itself, are secondary 
to Faith. Life is an apprenticeship for death ; hence must prepare* 
for it by suppressing the passions. Marriage, perpetuating life, is 
a degrading necessity from which the elect must emanci|)ate them- 
selves. “ Our duty is to humble the flesh, to torture it by every 
means and incessantly, in order to purchase redemption from bodily 
thraldom. Complete severance from the world, ineffable union 
with God, such is the supreme goal. Still the world being a 
commonwealth ruled by eternal right,” to actions and to beinga 
must be applied the divine law ; Ve must have before our eyea 
equality, mother of justice ; ” raise ourselves by charity above 
the idle distinctions of castes, of classes, of nations; and admit 
aliens to the bonoflt of the common faith. Philo foresees the day 
when the religion of the True God, attracting to itself whatevej 
good there is in other beliefs,” will gather all peoples at the foot of 
the same altars ; “ the day when a tmiversal pmtiffj while every 
priest prays for his community, will ^ay for all mankind, and will 
become, in presence of the creator, the oigan of creation on ite< 
knees — hallowed fancfion^jHacing dbove all hinge the man called to. 
exercise it.” And Philo exclaims proudly : We are everywhere ; 
and everywhere Greek and •Barbarian, .llastem and Weaten^ 
become converts to us. To us belongs all the earth 1 ” 

Assuredly the Pharisei^s justly maintmir that the foui^ ' 
tion of Chriatianity was &e wdx 3^ of 4^ehimg. Jews imd of iETeo. . 
Platonidans. Far superior to Jesu^ to X^ul, from thf 
nophic point of view, PhSo is the true creator of .Cfarktil^^r^ 
which his doctrine is l|Le omp^tie ^ tbie$ 

.s^Jteterfes, trimty, iBm^Uoal 
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catholic unity, sovereignty of the cRurcli and pope, the complete 
edHice destined to be entirely built up from tlfb fourth to the eleventh 
century, was already designed on the lines of Plato some fif t;f years 
at least before the name of Christian was uttered in the world. 

But Christianity is far too complex a result to be referred to a 
single source, least of all to an exclusively philosophic origin. In 
order to become acceptable to the Gentile, it felt the necessity of 
adapting itself to the current ideas of the times ; of grafting the 
Alexandrian philosophy on the tenets borrowed from the Persians 
by the prophets and pharisee doctors (Jesus, son of Sirach, Ilillel, 
Gamaliel) ; and on its legendary history, put together in accordance 
with a few hints scattered through the Jewish records. All its 
dogmas, all its mysteries and ethics, were adopted second-hand ; for 
it originated nothing, neither the immortality of the soul, nor 
justice beyond the grave, nor the dualistic conception of good and 
evil ; neither angels, contemplation, unity of God, trinity, incarna- 
tion, redemption, detachmmit from worldly goods, nor love of our 
neighbour. Hence, in order to understand this hasty and confused 
patchwork of all the mythologies and of all tho systems, the 
starting-point of its expansion, the principle of its vitality must be 
sought for farther back, and beneath all these dimsily-soldered 
^ccssories out of which it has budt up a single s'l^^in. 

phristianity was above all a protest against an^ilntolerable moral 
and social state,, but a protest as radical as it was short-sighted. 


In the name of the opprosaid, of the poor, ami of the suffering 
masses, it burled defiance, not merely science, but at all 

menoe; not at any given philosophi^ ^Weption, but at all 
philosophy ; not at a corrupt society, but ^ociety. It became 
the Absolute negatum of mson no less than oi ^porience. 

Hence it Wfll occupy no tether place in thie work, except bo far 
BB it may have appr^riated. to itself some few ^'^^ds of philosophy, 
or eliBe hayAte eoonter to the general pro<^ ^Uf human thouj^^V 
, we a^e ^^^ons eitlte d^itu4 

or fstsUfed % most ordinriJJ^p^enco, wxW 
'fte^elmfient ; of; 

tSad to Bodtt.Kfe, ^ i :'Vv' 
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A capricious God yfho takes pleasure iu creating man in order to 
try him ; the very captice of this God, his grace enthroned in the 
place ef justice; the cult of this God comprising aU virtue; the 
goodness of this God leaving to man the option of evil; the 
vengeance of this God overwhelming man, from whom be has with- 
held his grace ; guiltless man stricken with an miginal •fall, from 
which he is unable to recover, even by his very merits ; God sending 
a redeemer, his own son, who takes flesh in an embryo, conceived 
mthout sin by an immaculate mother ; this God the Son dying, 
though immoihd, endowed with a perishable human nature, and 
yet with the Pathcr ; the Father and the Son united by 

another God named the Holy Ghost, who has been the father of the 
Son of the Fatlier, and who, partaking of both, is co-eternal with 
both ; these three chimerical persons, perfectly distinct and diversely 
worshipped, yet forming collectively one and the self-same God, at 
once Father, Son, and Intermediary — ^the ravings of a diseased 
brain I 

As to the immortality of the soul, rewards and punishments 
after death, the hi'st and most persistcht delusions of desire, born 
perhaps before all religion and all philosophy, and which man 
preserves like the plaything with which he amused himself as a 
child, this coii^ption, so far from being a mark of superiority, is 
found amongst )otb lowest or least advanced races, such as the Bed- 
skins of the prairie, the Greeks of Homer, or our Keltic forefathers, 
and in the rationalistic or mystic doct^ncs of civilised peoples repre- 
sents notliing but the traces of a remote past. It was no invention 
of Christianity, but Chiistianity, like Brahminism and Buddhism, 
drew from this doctrine the most disastrous consequences for 
human society, and had not^the inherent force of oi^misation 
struggled against and triumphed oyer these ocmsequcAcea, it is 
easy to imagine w]]^t wojtld have became of the industries, of 
arts and scienceW ^iriuife being merely , a piepaiation for deat^ 
labour a punishmenV)eii^ union , a 2% jpriVate property-^ vulgar 
ewor; govenunenta a of God W be endured w^h jesig^ 
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prayer of the first Christians, would have perished in ignorance, 
in an ecstatic indolence, in the anarchy of*a communism at the 
mercy of some arbitrary despot or deified Anti-Christ, lastly, in 
celibacy, proclaimed as the pre-eminently pure condition. 

Fortunately Ihese dogmas and mysteries have become a dead 
letter — idle dreams Subtilised by metaphysics. The early Christian 
predictions remained unfulfilled; the Sovereign Judge did not 
come in the clouds ; bodies, like the souls themselves, failed to 
rise again, as the grave could witness. Good and evil have 
continued their rivalry on earth; slavery still flouriahes; neigh- 
bours still hate or love each other according to their mutual 
dealings ; peoples still follow their course according to the 
jealousies created by want, interest, climate, race, or lai^^age. 
And Chrifltimuty diseovered at last tiiat it has effected no change 
in nature, that the passions ruled the world, that man ate and 
worked to eat, loved and begot issue, accumulated wealth and 
knowledge for his personal aggrandisement, lived neitlicr on 
ecstasy nor on martyrdonii but regulated his actions according 
to worldly considerations, heedless of the puffed-out emptiness of 
funereal hopes and fears ; in a word, that man began sit last to 
think and ceased to dream except in his moments of i*elaxation. 

Then, being entrusted with the direction of sociAy by the very 
ruin of civilisation — a ruin brought about by itself — Christianity 
found it necessary to reckon trith the realities. Its anti-social 
principles it was fain to modify or disguise as political institutions, 
rules of practical, fmily, or national life. Hence its intolerant 
and fanatical interference, its inordinate ambitions, its monopoly 
of all power and wealth ; hence also those perpetual contradictions 
between precept and practice — thbso hypocritical persecutions; 
that preying upon a humanity reduced to a state of childhood 
and all the iniquities of that law of lave;” hence, lastly, that 
long and grievous chaos from which we have still but hjedf 
em^ed. 

But let ne turn eride and leave to his propagandiaVdeH^ in 

whyt.he fc jpasfn^ter,'* the semi-pantheilt, 1«rho;ei4l^ : *«In 
God we have owt feeing;'^ tho sami^i^b ^th 
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his invention of grace/' the fanatical Paul, apostle of the Gentiles, 
true founder of the Christian religion. Nor need we be detained 
by thS Alozaifjiian mystic John with his “ In the beginning was 
the word.” It will be more profitable still to follow the course of 
independent thought even in its aberrations. In Alexandria, 
Atliens, Borne, in the Jewish cabala, we shall meet it straggling 
with the dreams that haunted the Christian fancy. But at any 
rate it does not pretend to enslave humanity either to a man, 
a book, or a church. For if the Bible is ever present to the mind 
of the Jewish school, it is as a text which they freely interpret; 
and if the Alexandrians defend the gods of paganism, that compli- 
cate and easy-going pantheon, they first reduce them to a collection 
of harmless allegories. 

The discredit into Tvhich polytheism had fallen is clearly shown 
by the Dialogues of Lucian (120-200), by his satires against tho 
idols, the pilgrims, charlatans with their relics and wise serpents, 
and even against the gods themselves. The system still survived 
in the form of an ofilcial and convenj^eut state religion, or as a 
local superstition; but the gods were defunct, leaving nothing 
behind them but their shadow^ — the great Pan— and even with 
him Lucian, like so many others, troubled himself very little. In 
a curious passage of the great sceptic we have still an echo of the 
public opinion of the second century regarding the Christians, 
those worshippers of the sophist nailed to a cross, who through a 
blind faith in the teachings of theio master hold their goods in 
common." In his\eyes they have no more importance than the 
votaries of Apolloi(uus of Tyana or the dupes of the divine 
Alexander. But too great intellectual superioitty has its dangers. 
The enemy was already walking abroad, already lurking in tbe 
recesses of the family circle, and Lucian failed to see him. like 
his own Menippus in thesOIyxc^us of Jupiter^ he txmtemplated'the 
earth from too lofty a point of viewi" ; 

By dint of detsetii^ the week#3t of 

systems, Luetan ended by adoj^^- ^ He 

perhaps have assooiated tW;probabi|t^ : 

^ of the new Academy ; and m 
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Trith Plato, as Hippolyte Bigault has endeavoured to do. But at 
hottom he belongs far more to the group of Abderito Sophists, to 
Protagoras, Diagoras — ^indirect precursors of Pyrrho.# • 

Contemporary of Lucian was the famous physician Galen, who 
was bom at Pergamus, in 131, and lived to an advanced age. In 
philosophy he seems to have practiced that eclecticism which had 
seduced Cicero and Philo the Jew, and which was destined soon to 
degenerate into a mystic pantheism. Deist, and a believer in final 
causes with Plato and Aristotle, he accepted the Stoic system of 
ethics. Kegarding the nature of the soul he affects to hold a 
neutral position between matcritilism and spiritualism. But while 
defending his Hippocratic, Pythagorean, and Platonic theory of 
the three souls of man, he decides against the immateriality and 
immortality of the soul itself. 

In his utter mental confusion he is unable to guard against the 
mystic aberrations of the East, and pretends to apply to medicine 
the revelations of dreams. A great physician, he was but a sorry 
philosopher. 

Far more precise and decided seems to have been the Epicurean 
Celsus, the famous opponent of Christianity, who flourished under 
Adrian and Marcus Aurelius, and whom Origen vainly attempted 
to refute. He wrote a work against magic. 

Mention must also be made of the mixed doctrines of the 
'Celebrated mathematician Ptolemy, also contemporary of Adrian 
and Marcus Aurelius, who wgs at once materialist and idealist, who 
was fond of supporting himself by the authority of Aristotle, but 
whom astronomy failed to preserve ftom astrology. Those who 
take an interest in the idle attempts to harmonise false ideas with 
defective experience will And in M. Franck's dictionary an ample 
ac5Qin|t o| Ptolemy’s philosophy. 

, ,, : ;F!uII;y as cnsdulous as Lueian was afterwards sceptical^ and pre- 
ceding him'by about a centm^r Plutarch of Cheronoea, priest of 
Apollo baa A sort of family lik^iess to tlb .Fjm^ 

the seventeenth century, men possessed of 
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truths of revealed religion. In the case of Plutarch^ with thfe 
timid sentiment were combined a becoming patriotism and love of 
ancient Greefc. Loyal to the gods, and even to the simplest 
superstitions of his country, he yielded passively to the religious 
instincts of the times, and believed in a Providence present every- 
where, in the sacrifices, auguries, and divinations by dreams. In 
the Pythagorean numbers, no less than in the motionless mover of 
Aristotle, he recognises Plato's supreme Idea, the Logos, the Word, 
which the Cliristians were fortunate in identifying with their 
Messiah, and which, from a purely metaphysical conception, rose to> 
the position of a divine person. 

To the same Neo-Platonic, Neo-Pythagorean group, but with 
individual differences and a more or le^ decided mysticism, accord- 
ing to the predominance of Greek education or Oriental influences, 
belong also Numenius of Apamea, in Syria ; Apuleius of Madaura, 
in Numedia (about 160), more noted for the seductive pictures of 
his MetamorpJimes than for his theurgical views; Alcinous, 
author of an epitome of the Neo-Platopic philosophy ; Maximus (A 
Tyre (180), the pseudonymous compilers of the Hermetic books 
and most of the Christian Apologists, fathers, and heresiarchs^ 
during the second, third, and fourth centuries. 

The Christians, despised by Tacitus, by the Antonines, as well 
as by Lucian, or else summarily condemned as public enemies 
— ^whieh they were in reality no less than in theory — ^had turned 
tolerance and martyrdom to equally Jood account. The Emperors,, 
who in their anger against the Stoics were driven from time to* 
time to proscribe the philosophers — the only real support of the 
Homan state and of civilisation — never understood the nature of the 
movement by which they wer^ soon to be swept away. Ever since 
the second century they found themselves taken at a disadvautago- 
by a power which had* all the forces of the East at its hack. 
Already formidable by theii numben^ the Christians seised the 
weapons of their adversaries^ poin^g agrini^ Heibntic thought the* 
very doctrines and aigutaents supplied to tlmui thidr e(||ftetkui> 
itself. ' It was in the i^||pe of £tatp that 

eaaailed th^^agenet^ suceescK^rs 
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What was one to beKeve 1 How distinguish the independent from 
the Christianised Alexandrians? From all the pulpits, amidst aU 
the sects, there were heard the same idle discussions' on the*Word, 
the triads, the demons. The Jewish Cabala and the Christian 
gnostics, both alike pantheistic, the hundred heresies of the 
Ebionites, Corinthians, Nicholaites, Nazarenes, &c., silenced the 
voice of the two Celsi speaking in the name of experience and 
reason. To all this add the strange or absurd theories of the 
brilliant sect known under the names of Alexandrian school or 
Athenian school, a sect as imbued with Christianity as was the 
latter with Platonism, and which added strength to the enemy 
whDe opposing him. The Old World had swept away its landmarks. 

The origin of the Cab^ is involved in obscurity. Strange 
mixture of mysticism and of scientihe tendencies, it acquired no 
real importance till mediaeval' times, when it served as a haven for 
heretics and enlightened thinkers. But its two principal monu- 
ments, the Book of the Creation, and the Zohar, or Book of Light, 
are evidently inspired by JhUo. The system set forth in them 
seems to date from the two rabbins Akiba and Simeon Bon Jochai, 
who lived at the beginning of the second century. The practice of 
astrology and the cabalistic signs, as well as physiognomy and 
alchemy, are closely bound up with these pantheistic doctrines, 
which proclaim that everythii^ in the universe has one meaning 
and one action, that in fact all is in all, gold no less than life 
and destiny. % 

) To the initiated the caba^ts mysteriously communicated a 
‘'Iposophy, on the whole closely akin to the Alexandrian and 
|kristian neo-Flatonic doctrines, and this was done under cover 
Ja v<^on of Holy Writ ingeniously interpreted, for the letter 
kijleth spirit quickeneth, as spoke Philo and Paul, or* 

under the authority of a Moses tmiisformed to a Plato, a 
Pythagoras or 2So^ter. A God who^e immensity fills all space ; 
bcangs from a residuum of God and tendmg ever to 

return to. thu source of their type and real form} two- worlds^, an 
indigent: end a the luminoue ^ntro;wh^ 

other iuore 
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and blighted according as it depacrts from the pure beings both 
peopled by hierarchies of good and evil angels transplanted from 
Persia.; betw^n these two worlds man, uniting in hinuelf the two 
natures, the spiritual and material, with his prototype, the heaven- 
horn md)^, mediator between the Creator and the creature; a 
twofold perpetual motion of emanation descending to the earth 
and reascending on the wings of love, faith, ecstasy — the end 
and goal of all science ; the pre-existence and deathlessness of the 
soul, transmigrations and trials of an atoning nature, ultimate 
sanctification of beings re-absorbed in unity : such are the theories 
with the general drift of which we are all familiar, and with whose 
details we are little concerned. It is, as the reader see^, a quint- 
essence of Parmenides, of Pythagoi^ Empedocles, Anaxagoi'as, 
Plato, and of all the chimeras that have haunted the human intel- 
lect from the dawn of belief in the reality of phantoms and of 
intentions hidden in outward things, to the appearance of the 
metaphysical and rationalistic entities. Bomhynmni in vacuo, 
beating the i^ir with empty subtlctiej, such have ever been the 
devices of all those dreamers, who contrive somehow to associate 
concrete life with their abstractions. For the cabalists, all morals, 
all virtue, are summed up in the asjnTation to God, union in God. 
Science is a reminiscence of the divine truths ; evil is the passmg 
shadow intended to enhance the good which lies beyond tike grave. 
Marriage, which the Cabala, as it happens, countenances and 
upholds, is holy, because the union^^f Wo souls typifies the ulti- 
mate union of beings with the source of all being. Put what social 
system, what solid justice could be built up on such trivialities^ 
To all this sham sublimity we should be indifferent enough bad it 
not exercised, did it not stilh continue to exercise, ^h a seduc- 
tive influence ov« wqnm ^(half cl , the human oeree 

lovers of vagaries and oeiwjmbee^ isgeamsslf 
The gnostice sare nie»Mj 
ecstasies, empty emSttoi]^. 

Zoroaster, Buddha, Motes,, sljL .emmon 

> other eentempptary dreon^ ; 

%.to ^thf supreme 
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tianity, whose fol^ fhefij, were unahle to stovmch. The expression 
isnot ouis, hnt Bossuet’s. Of all the theories elaborated by the 
Gnostic sects it will be sufficient to samiaariae that of Easilides 
and Yalentiue : 


The Great Being brooded from eternity in the or 

boundless space. But here it is necessary to divide eternity into 
two parts, one, in which God — unknown father of the future 
creations — slept, like Aristotle’s motionless mover; the other, in 
which God bestirs himself^ and by his motion throws off a succes- 
sion of emanations, of spiritual beings, the eong^ begot in ever- 
descending series, proQeniem vltiogiorem^ with ever-increasing loss 
of divine energy. The demiotargogf the artifex of the terraqueous 
world, is a maleficent or idiort-sighted eon, and him man has to 
thank for all his woea But the lagging pity of the Great Being 
sends a Bedeemer at last — a Christ — and man, the sport of the 
cons, recovers his pure and blissful state in the hosom of the 

irXijpttjta. 

The only merit possessed these doctrines is that they afford 
.fresh evidence, against the panegyrists of the Boman peace, of the 
disorder of the intelleetual world, and of the throes of social life 
under the imperial rule. Their adherents had great difficulty in 
deriving from them anything but rules of conduct of a very 
contradictory character. Some with Carpocrates of Alexandria 
mortified the .while satisfying it. Becognismg none but the 
natural laws, they pieadied; tic community of women and property, 
or else with their model, Ciin, they prahwd the murder of Abel^ 
and remitted all erimeB. O^is denounced the flesh, whether as 


an instsnmmati of the passkms m^an article of diet Babid aposUea of 
.eeiibi^ tibey made work of pleasure that is, of sin, by 
ladiGal remedy which had already seduced the 
{Akda of Gybi^ wMA Oiigen tried tqpoft hunsdf, which the fifty 
nnxrilalsd viatic of Bussian fonaficiBm pxai^iae ai the 
n ytA scale. Aa if man wi^ut lape^ 
siieapa 'bsm the a ni m a l stote'l' , ' 

k'ooa'eflilil 
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But whether spiritual or caiual, all the mystics, all the Quostics 
alike, found in their doctrines equally valid justifications of their 
aberrations, ot their anti-social or unnaturd insanities. 

It was in the midst of all these philosophico-religious sects that 
originated the Alexandrian school towards the end of the second 
century; a school which partook of all their errors, and in which 
Jules Simon, Yacherot, and other modem Brench eclectics and 
idealists have sought the origin of their systems. Yet this school 
challenges our respect because it assailed Christianity, because it en- 
deavoured to uphold the rights of individual reason and independent 
thought against the tyranny of faith and the authority of fanaticism. 
It at least perceived that the thraldom of the conscience involved 
the ruin of civilisation. It fell in a just cause. But, on the other 
liand, it was the accomplice of its own overthrow. Of the old in- 
heritance, which it meant to defend in its integrity, it I'eally 
retained those points only that had been already occupied or destroyed 
by the enemy, the Christian or Christianised portipns of Plato and 
Aristotle, and the fallen gods, in v.'hrm the Christians believed 
even more than did the Alexandrian school itself. For the latter 
reduced them to an allegorical existence, while the former con- 
verted them into real beings, powers of evil, demons. If the 
Greek wisdom had any hope of victory over Christian folly, it 
should have been sought in the method of Democritus and 
Epicurus, in the study of reality. But to the Christian meta- 
physics the Hellenio mind opposed^conceptions the former had 
already borrowed from itself ; to the Christian religion it opposed 
another the emptiness of which Greek philosophy had already 
made manifest. From the moment that it did not reject all meta- 



three gods of the new fdth, its fate was sealed, for the rc^ reason 
that its metaphysics wetArthe more ing^ious and its rehgiozi the 
more intdligent of the two. In a word, to the Oiristian dis- 


organisation it opposed no prine^te of disable 6i;gGmi8ati6|i^.ij 
govexoment. But the ignorant masses saw in Christianity 3 " ' 

>nt daEidly foe of an ihidlepcable aodal. MiSition, imd > 

x^a ^^yeianoe coiltinni^y dekyed W 
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ccitain in heaven. They little heeded the subtleties in which their 
own doctors, no less than the heterodox philosophers, became^ alike 
entangled. The most incoherent vagaries appeared all the more 
sublime, the coarsest legends seemed all the more beautiful, pro- 
vided only that they conducted them by the hand to the threshold 
of “ the Kingdom of God.” 

The Alexandrian theories required to be understood, the 
Christian dogmas needed only to be believed, and here, as ever, 
the law of the least effort was destined to provail. Awakened 
and swept away by the very movement it hoped to resist, the 
philosophy of Plotinus, lamblichua, Julian, fProclus, became 
merely one of the elements of the triumph of Christianity. 

The Alexandrian starting-point is eclecticism, the reconcilia- 
tion of Greek idealism and rationalism, but above all, the fusion of 
the Hellenic and Oriental mind, of philosophy with theosophy and 
theurgy. The result of the fusion was wliat might have been 
expected — a mystic pantheism. 

God is the God of Plat^-Agcnt and organiser; the God of 
Aristotle, motionless, absorbed in self-contemplation; the God of 
Parmenides, the absolute unity from which Plato shrank. 

The universe is an aggregate of phenomena, distinct from God 
because movable, but confused in him, because he is one ; it is an 
emanation from God, but is not outside or beyond him. Individuals 
have a special essence, but which they desire to lose, and which 
tliey do lose by absorption in%e universal essence. All existence 
is regulated by two laws — emanation and re-absorption. Every- 
thing descends from a source whither everything aspirei^ to return. 
A current streams from the one to the many, from the perfect to 
the imperf^t, leading the many to*the one, the impe^ct to the 
perfect^ whither all returns ; which is as much as to Ay that the 
lesj individual being is the imperfect, is*'evil, that the sovereign 
gQQA. ia .tbe absolute one, the non-existent, and that the non*^ 
existent is the fulness of the existent, 

Alexandrians themselves were struck, not by the nihilism in 
which thehr system ended, but by -the coxitradiciabna it involved, 
Bojr xe^t^ithe perf^t immnbOttj of Ihe motoir with his action 

' ^ ' T'; . ■ ' ’ ' 2 ' ' 
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on matter 1 The absolute unity, the identity of being and non-being,. 
'VYith the existence of the many ? How, above all, derive the many 
from l!he one f 

No doubt recourse might be had to Pythagoras and his arith- 
metical formulas ; and there were also the theogonies of tlie East 
with the mysterious trinities. God becomes endowed with three 
states, substantial forms or hypostases: Unity or tlie Absolute, 
Intelligence or the self-subsistent Being, the Soul or mobile motor ; 
in other words. Father, Word, and Holy Ghost. But the difficulty 
still remains. Unity does not involve intelligence, nor is motion 
implied in the sel^-subsistent Being. Nay, more, motion is nothing 
unless there is something to move^ and the many still confront the 
one, both irreducible. Experimental reason upsets the hypostases, 
which metaphysical reason fails to reconcile. Hence, to cut the 
matter short, above reason the Alexandrians place a superior faculty, 
surpassing and contradicting it, a faculty already imagined under 
other names by Plato and Aristotle. This is the so-called ecstasy, 
the intuition of the absolute truths^ special condition of our 
intellectual and sensuous faeulti^, in which thought in a holy 
intoxication hecomea identified with its object. But this ecstasy 
no more expkuns anything than do the hypostases; and the 
human mind, no further advanced than before, remains face to 
face with the reality, eontending with probtems which it has 
scarcely so much as touched. 

Indefatigable emnmentatois on Phto and Aristotle, erudite and 


j>olomkal, the AUxandrians have a claim to the gratitude of the 
historians <of philosophy and lehgion, but philosophy haa other- 
wise no interest in the theories of a school which delibexately 
overlooked man and the umv«M. 

The inventionof eek^ism is usually ascribed toPbtaxaon^ eft^ 
whom comes AmmomuseSacoas, founto of the Ale^nDdxian nffioot 
(200 of which Plotiniis was Ihe lig^t and;^ ghttyl '1^ 
famous mystic, author of the ^ ASuueadMy" wan at K&nPfiplin 
in ^£g^. aboui 206, end died in the 7^ ^ tha of 
C^u&il '/ -r*- 

' iBe^ had , tieavdied .aUd ^ 
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Porphyrins^ consisted of six aeimeades treatises, making fifty-four 
altogether. It is the great monument of this school, a monument 
in which science, very genuine and comprehensive for the times, 
ends in ecstasy ; that is to say, in the negation of all science, in 
which the most subtle dialectics rise from contradiction to contra- 
diction, to the pure and simple affirmation without proof, to the 
most explicit confession of impotence, to blind faith. The founda- 
tions of the chimerical structure had been laid in the void by Plato, 
•and it was completed by Plotinus, with a boldness meriting both 
OUT admiration and our pity. But our object being to establish, 
after and with so many others, the true foundations of philosophy 
on observation and reality, we can devote little time to analysing 
either the vain dream of emanation, or even the more plausible 
though not the least vain portion of the “ iEnneades,” the critique 
of Aristotle’s Categories,’* and the distinction between the intelli- 
gent and the sensuous, between the world of the Absolute and 
the world of the Kolative. 

With Plotinus must V»grouped Origen (not the Christian 
writer of that name) ; Longinus, minister of Zenobia, and to whom 
has been wrongly ascribed the well-knoAvn treatise on “The 
Sublime;” Hcreunius; Amolius; lastly Porphyrius the Illyrian, bom 
2$2 A.D., the most original, and perhaps the least mystical of the 
Alexandrians, who had bcien a Christian, and always retained a 
great generation for Jesus. He rejected nothing but the absur- 
dities of the mysteries and dbgmas, which he regarded os a return 
to barbarism. To the triune god, and to the man-god, ho opposed 
tile supreme god, accessible to the sage without worship, without 
oermoniea or a mjsdiator. But a ^sciple of Plotinus could scarcely 
i«(hidn a pure lationa&st. Pushi^ Plato’s theories to their last 
; consequences, Porphyrins made aU our conceptions depend on a 
series of invisible beings, typed or ideas alone endowed 
wlih reti^^acbtence. He thus prepared the way for tine recd^ of 
tiie sehoolii^ Itffitienced by Pythagoras and the Indiah 

ef souls, and coa^Umm^ an Animal 
.fd^asoa^ibdisim Lasl^, induced by his 

zepiCiNnsM 
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mediators to be propitiated by sacrifice and prayer. ' Following the 
example of the magi^ he grouped these divine powers in endless 
hierar^ies of beneficent or malignant genii. 

Besides the publication of the ^^iEnnoades” of £lotinus, and 
several treatises, to Porpliyrius wo are indebted for an introduction 
to Aristotle’s “Organon,” the “Isagogics,” which played such a 
prominent part in meduoval times. 

Of the two principal disciples of Porphyrins, one, Theodorus, 
remained faithful to the master’s critical spirit; the other, 
lamhlichus, became noted for his blind credulity and incantations. 
He was a native of Chalcis in Coelesyria, consequently a fellow- 
countryman of Ileliogab^us, the high-priest of “ the black stone,” 
sister of the Caaba. His origin sufficiently explains his theurgic 
tendencies, and his partiality for the Egyptian mysteries. He 
wrought mimcles which the pagans opposed to those of the Chris- 
tians. It is superfiuous to add that he proclaimed the impotence 
of reason. 

The fragments kno^vn under the q^pie of the “ Hermetic Books,” 
and ascribed to Hermes, that is, to Thoth, Egyptian god of 
eloquence, belong to the neo-Platonic period. They savour of 
Porj^hyrius and lamblichus, of the Cabala and the Gnostics, while 
betraying the intention of associating with the wisdom of the 
ancients the pretended truths and reveries dear to Christianity. 

Disciples of lamblichus were Sopater, Edesius (with their ^wives^ 
or daughters, Edesia and Sosipatra), aftd Maximus. 

Julian the apostate, bom at Constantinople a.d. 331, and disciple 
of Edesius, was the man of action of this school. On ascending 
the throne he shook off ih.e yoke of Christianity that had been 
imposed upon him. He attempted to arrest the old civilisation in 
its headlong career, and to restore the edifice with the fragments of 
the universal ruin.. This was his glory, and his premature death was 
a real calamity. His chimeras might not, indeed, have got the 
better of those of Christianity, but during the respite affcl^ed by. 
timm, some half-rational heresy, whether of Anns, Belarus, oB; 
Hanes, might have succeeded in breaking oflffhelic unity, and 
the hour of | gao|Btal zetum tef oennmon^ ^ 
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Towards the end of the fourth century the Alexandrian had 
taken the name of the Athenian school. And here passing mention 
may bo made of a famous woman, Hypatia, pathetic victim of 
Christian fanaticism. Daughter of the Alexandrian mathematician 
Theon, pupil of Plutarch the Athenian, inspirer of the poet-bishop 
Synesius, Hypatia, beautiful^ chaste, and eloquent, became the 
vindicator of the rights of free thought and science in the midst of 
the Jewish, Pagan, and Christian sects, whose sanguinary dissen- 
sions were desolating Alexandria. Everywhere, in those unhappy 
days at the opening of the fifth century, but nowhere more than 
in Alexandria, were the most senseless and wild doctrines adding 
the chaos of internecine strife to the confusion of the barbaric 
invasions. The old world was devouring its own vitals, and was 
falling a prey to its savage progeny. The jealousy of a bishop, 
Cyril of Alexandria, combining with the ferocity of frenzied 
monks, let loose the blind hatred of the populace against Hypatia. 
Dragged from her pulpit, stoned and tom to pieces, Hypatia, whose 
lessons had inspired the e^husiasm of the few surviving noble 
and enlightened minds, sealed with her blood the triumph of 
Christianity (413). The school that she had restored perished 
with her, and*Hypatia was the last Alexandrian philosopher in 
Alexandria. Plutarch of Athens, Syrianus, Isidorus, and especially 
Proclus of Byzantium (bom 412), shed a dazzling light on the 
moribund philosophy. For Produ^ love was the principle and the 
end of being, and in support^ his thesis he appealed, each in their 
turn, to Homer, Hermes, Zoroaster, Orpheus and Pythago^ Plato 
and Aristotle. 

The schools of Athens were closed by a decree of Justinian in 
the year 619, and the pagan thinliers who still remain now take 
refuge in the court of the Persian Chosroes. Disheartened and 
again brought back to the imperial domain by Damascius in tiie 
. sixth Oentd^, the, school lingered on and at last died out in 
obscurity ^ov^rds the middle of the tenth centmy. 

apologists and Fathers of the Churcl^. Justin (89^167), 
Tei^lian (160-245)^ Athenagoraa (second century), 
tantiim (26M26 opnviur^ about SDp},.bad 
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Eclecticsi mi Alexancbi&ns, claiming as dinstian whatever 
pfaxlcMsopfiLip (^. rdligioae theories it was possiUe to recoamle witibi 
iihe vag^ met^physi^ of Paul and John. In other respects 
CQmmonpl^ and ' limited intellects, they mistmdeistood the 
< doctrines whence they drew the greater part of their aiguments. 
Sa|>e^ial polemists, they found it easy to assail the gods whiki . 
themMlves wrangling over the colc&r and the form of the Deity. 
,"IncJ^pable of conceiving the immaterial, they all the hicare readily 
beMeved in the resurrection of the body, in the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and*in the perpetually deferred promises of Christianity, to which, 
wearied mth waiting, they now granted a respite of a thousand 
years. ^ 

'Vyiitli the single exception of Lactautius, simple or childish 
ihinds, they were at first succeeded in the East by more subtle 
doctors, by Alexandrians of a high type, by Clement of Alexandria 
(15(^220), and by Origen (185-255), Gliristianity was now 
gaining over the lettered classes. 

These two contemporaries of Ammonius Saceas and of Plotums. 
differ little from them except by their conversion to Christian!:^, 
a circumstance which places them in a position of marked inferiority; 

" They are, above all, subtle eclectics, and for them Ghristiuiity is 
nothing but the end and goal of all the philosophies. Clement^ a 
great admirer of the Greek thought, seeks truth in the harmeny of 
the various systems, and endeavours to combine the Christiaii 
dogmas with the metaphysics and etbics of Plato) Zeno, Aristotie, 
and even of Epicurus. The same attempt was m^e by Oiigei^ 
who was* endowed with a more vivid imagination. Both aUke m 
essentially Gnostics. , ' : 

Origen, not to be coni bunded with hiir namesAe and |Higan 
temporary, was neither less ingeniopd^ learned, nor mystical than . 
Plotinus or Porphyrins. ^ Aocoixlm^ to Mm; aS beii^, 
eqimlly from God, tb^ isfifrom thr p 
become heavy mid miUeii^ in proportion 
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goal of all boing, is a return to tke suprme iodvs, absoip^on m 
the primary substance^ Tke bad okgels; Setau birn^lf, T^ho fell 
through their own fault and will, wiU recbTer^^^to^ est^e'by 
repeutanoe and by aspiring heaTenwards. The Vie^, of jOrigeu , on 
the Trinity, the very unequal parts that he aasigns tS the Father 
(that is, the Unchangeable Unity of Parmenides and Flato)^^to the 
Son (the Active Logos of Aristotle), and to the very unnecessary 
Holy Ghost, have earned for him the honour of being reghidcd 
us tlie initiator of all the heresies. Although orthodoxy as now 
'^^-^^rstood had not yet been formally determined in the third 
cei^fery, the glimmerings of reason by the genius of Origen here 
and shed on the emptiness of the dogmas were sufilcient to 

condemn the over-daring philosopher in the eyes of the intolerant 
believer. His vast biblical labours, his five-and-twenty years of 
public teaching, his travels in the service of the faith, his 
austerities carried to the length of self-mutilation, could not Save 
him from the anathemas of Home. Excommunicated, banished from 
Alexandria and from the West^ he at least remained the apostle 
and ^ oracle of Palestine, Phoenicia, Cappadocia, Aiabia, and 
€keece.' He was without the pale of the Church, but not of 
Christianity, and victim of the Dacian persecution, he survived his 
cruel tortures one year, dying, bruised and maimed, at Tyre in his 
sixty-ninth yew. 

The fourth century was one of the most troubled, one of the 
most sanguinary and disastrous, epochs that mankind ^ outlived. 
But it is celelttated by the Church, because it ushers in the entof 
inr political and social supremacy. Yet for aU the ostentalit;^ ' 
sAte may take in her great men, in Atiianasins, Jeroni^/. 
jB^ry,v Ambrose, Aogusrine, &e •cannot conceal from history 


her dignitaries, the furies of the sects, the 
'lo(^es; mcmssticim, the Tuia of ths aria, the proscription of ' 
dismemberment of the Homan woridj* that exownin^v 
wilia trooule^t Wbarfam. . 
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thought and social moiala The triumph of faith, of orthodoxy, is 
vividly illustrated in the labours of the Nicean and Constantino- 
politan Couneils, defining the nature and persons of the Trinity. 
The last word of wisdom may henceforth be said to be TertuUian’s 
credo quia alsurdum. It is at once interesting and melancholy to 
follow in the writings of Augustine the continual encroachments 
of theology on philosophy. The philosophic value of the Augus- 
tinian doctrines is well>nigh null, teaching us nothing new or 
useful on the universe or man. Yet such was the influence of the 
strange medley of Plato and Paul in mediseval times, in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries ; such is the favour it still enjoys 
with our modem eclectics, tliat, at the risk of repetition, we 
cannot avoid briefly summarising it There can here be no ques- 
tion either of the chequered career or of the literary talent of a 
really superior intellect. Wo are concerned only with the remark- 
able transition from a vacillating philosophy in its decadence to a 
blind and absolute theology. 

Previous to his final return (381^ to (Christianity and ortho- 
doxy, for he had been bom a Christian (354), the future Bishop of 
Hippo had passed through the stages of indifference and Mani- 
chseism. He had pleaded at Tagestum, taught rhetoric at Carthage, 
Borne, and Milan, and here was converted by Am^tose. Priest and 
coac^'utor at Hippo, he began by applying to the service of religion 
the ideas he had acquired jErom thcK plfilosophy then in vogue, the 
Alexandrian neo'Platonism, and this^e did by harmonising them 
as well OS' nught be with dogmatic truth. Where faith was suffi- 
who.6, tie needlessly superadded reason. But he never went , the 
eiSbgth of appealing to science ; not that he altogether despised 
but bemuse he subordinated it to faitib/ To b^eve is with him 
the one and only means of knowledge ; hence ^ method is con- 
fined, within the limits^of the narrowest subjectivity. For. a 
moment the analysis of human knowledge .and. ite. origin hajaught^ 
him to the very threshold of phflo0ophy. :..^Dmi^ ihiv^mtor/ 
; he ^rLDianUy developed theory of sepEi^ei^^ jpf : 


3%obj[^t, of the idi^, pieced 
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aside the initial doubt of the Academicians by the unanswerable 
formulas : If I think, I exist ; if I am deceived, I still exist,” he 
persisted in seeking the elements of truth in conscience alonb, and 
in what he called the universal reason, without asking himself 
under what conditions, in what medium, were produced this con- 
science and this reason. Hence it was that ho never got beyond 
abstraction, failing, like Plato and Plotinus, to reach the- realm of 
substance or concrete reality. He recognised nothing but the 
metaphysical essence and entity, to which he vainly gave the name 
of substance. 

Thus thought and love, attributes and results of the living 
organism, become for him the constituent substance of man. Their 
object being perfection, whether moral or aesthetic, this perfection 
exists, and is called God. Here is the Logos of Plato again, not to 
say of Aristotle, identical 'with the Son and coiisubstantial Word. 
A simple relation, a residuum of comparisons, a dcsideraiumj or, as 
Kant win say, an illegitimate postulate ” of the reason, becomes 
a living being, a person, in j^om the attributes and faculties of 
man, goodness, knowledge, power, justice, assume a substantial 
value. This God, discovered “ in the brightness of a certain incor- 
poreal light,” ‘‘ by the concentration of thought on itself,” is the 
supreme reality, '^in which all is explained, and whence all is 
derived.” 

Hothing exists except through Gk)d, who is everywhere. If he 
is infinite, as ho is, he must needs be everywhere, else he would bo 
limited by what is not God. In what meshes Augustine gets^en-.,^ 
tangled in his efforts to avoid the inevitable stumbling-bloc^pus 
pantheism 1 God,” he says (that quintessence of goodness, loVb| , 
&C.), « is substantially diffused everywhere; in such a way, how- 
ever, that he is not a quality in relation to the universe, of which 
he is rath^ the creative substance, ruling«it without difficulty, con* 
fadtijng it without effort, not as if diffused in the mass, but in 
hiznself, entirely eveiywhm P And elsewhere; Hence God & 
not^^Hreuyw as it contained in space, for what is ^cbntauied, in 
is qorpotesl As to God, ha is not in space ; on ,^e contmry, 
to ho^evm,, in 
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which they exist" Metaphysics alone may find a meaning in such 
logomachy. 

Whence, tiieref<H!e, come these things, this universe, those 
foreign substances which God contains, without being the place 
containing them? From God, not by emanation, which Chris- 
tianity rejects, but by creation ex nihilo. From nothing, whether 
this nothing was in him or without him, God made sometinng, 
matter, everything. But once created, this matter ceases to be 
nothings hence there is something besides God, and God is no 
longer infinite, is no longf3r everywhere. 

But the souls, created like matter by God (of nothing?) for 
Christianity forbids their being considered as eternal, thesef^ souls 
dififased tliroughout the whole body," although the body is not 
the place containing thorn, partaking of the divine nature without 
being particles of God, consisting of thought and of love, they 
also limit God, although contained in him. 

And how are they united with matter? They are either formed 
from the souls of the patents, leaving the origin of these still 
undetermined, or €k)d creates one for each birth, or keeps them 
in reserve, sending them when needed, or oJso of their own 
•accord they enter tho new-born bodies. We know what ridicule 
Lucretius has heaped on such crude suggestions, which Augustine 
leaves undecided, and is so far entitled to our praise. The soul 
passes through seven stages, Uirou^h seven degrees ascending to 
But whither, if God is everywhere ? Is the soul immortal f 
TTnquestionahly, and Aogtmtino supports this view with many 
arguments, one woise than tibe other. But there tote times when 
he seems to regard unxiiortalsty as eondhdonal, as, acquired only If 
those souls that have readmd Ihe higb«Nr sta^ 


What eon be said of such a theodicy, of cnieh a psydhologyt 
As idle as they axe ndienlqas^ they to offer any ^dnadpcint Ika: 
a moral system. For how «saa he denva;^ 
is God, whmme all things are derrvedf sldMh; 


can be pex^texed at such A q 
restive to the hud 
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evil exists only in the false relations established between beings, 
or which beinga voluntarily establish between themselves.” But’ 
how reconcile this definition with the dogma of origiiSal sin V* The 
principle of evil is antecedent to all relations between beings. 
There are three possible alternatives ; evil is either a punishment 
of anterior stl^tes of existence, or proceeds from an evil power, from 
a God antagonistic to the beneficent God, or else the one God is 
solely responsible for it. Augustino rejects tho first two hypo- 
theses, because he does not admit metempsychosis and has 
renounced Maniebasism* There remains the third, which he also 
rejects as a philosopher, while adopting it as a Christian. For next 
to Paid is he not the great advocate of the hateful doctrine of 
graced 

Before committing himself fully to theology, Augustine had 
been one of the most determined partisans of human liberty, of 
absolute free-wilL Tho three hooks composed by him on this 
subject (395) were intended to combat the Monichiean hypothesis 
the good and evil prineiples. But these writings became very 
embarrassing when he emhra^ the theory of Divine grace, which 
siq^presses free-will, merit, and demerit. But whatever be the value 
of his reasoning, which ia neither better nor worse than that of 
zaetaphysicians past and present, it does not diminish the lesponsi- 
hUity of the Creator, of the pre-eminently good, without whom 
nothing exists, and who has yet permitted evil. The objections 
of Sextus Empiricus and Epiaum are thus still unanswered. 

It w^ the impotenoe of philosophy that decided Augustine in 
favour of faith, do^a, mystery. Since reason, that is, his reason, 
failed to exj^ain any of the fanciful problems it proposed to itself, 
it had. laftthing to do exoefd abandon itself sohmissiv^y to the 
trcit&s revealed by God himseUi without arguing either almut this 
Qod or abciut Ukese pretended truths. Jhere is no more abject 
fltjin n belief in such eccentricities as a God conceived . 
in tie Ivmb of a viicgm^ the death and resumethm ef n 3^ 

rensuhstmi^a^^ 

not 
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books explanatory of the Trinity, he i^as fain to confess that 
he had spoken without saying anything, for we must needa make 
belief <to say ^mething.” 

Theology triumphed ; eclecticism was overthrown ; he renounced 
the impossible reconciliation of faith and reason ; he forgot Plato 
and the sages whom he had honoured, discarded ftee-will and 
human dignity. There remains one authority only — the Church ; 
one discipline — orthodoxy. “ Beyond the pale of the Church no 
ealvation.” We are already far jBcom the common right claimed by 
the first apologists, Athenagoras, Tertullian, Lactantius. What is 
not Christian has no longer any rights, and in the most, detestable 
doctrines there is no longer anything that may not be accepteft and 
vaunted by one who has said : “ I would not believe in the Cospel 
if the Catholic church did not oblige me.” Now we have nothing 
but grace, the predestination of the elect, original sin — the pleasure 
of God and of the Church taking the place of virtue and of will ; 
there is no longer anything that can be called conscience or justice. 
Authority and obedience become the formula of the world and of 
life, the dilemma of Christianity, resinting in a universal hierarchy 
of slaves. The whole system of authority is found in germ in the 
works of Augustine, and a few quotations,* without comment, will 
give some idea of the blessings for which humanity is indebted to 
ihis extravagant and headstrong polemist : 

Qod has chosen us in Christ, before the creation of the world, and has 
predestined us to be his pririles^ed' children. In this he oonsnlted 
only the pleasure of his own will, so all the glory thereof might 
redound to himself. 

AU men have deserved damnation. If without any merit on their part 
some are spared, it is the pure effect of an entirely giatoitous aot of 
mercy. As for the rest, tiksy do but undergo a just punisbrnent. 

There is dther no will at.sB, or else it must be declared free. Bin is 
Toluiwy, and yet it cannot be avoided* Han fell trough his own 
will, although throng (he will of Ood hie eotdd n<!xt but fall* ' - 

Who therefore can complain of God if reaolriM to show at once^^^his 
power and his resentment he, with extreme patience^ suffenVyihe 
vesselsef wrath prepared. for perditlea incedar^toglfe full efisot to 
ail (be splendourof the vessels (ff mercy wh^ he has for 
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Salvation is to he found nowhere except in the OathoUc Church, Let ns 
suppose a man of excellent morals : th^ will profit him not at all if 
he has no faith. Take another whose morals are les8j[>erfect ^ if he 
has faith he may obtain the Balvation unto which the first cannot 
attain. « 

In those who' hare refused instruction ignbrance is a sin ; in those who 
hare been unable to leceire it ignorance is the punishment of sin ; 
hence neither bi^re a legitimate excuse, but suffer a just damnation. 
Socrates, Harcus Aurelius, Soipio are all alike excluded from the 
ererlaating kingdom. Having no faith in Jesus Christ tho heathen 
cannot be saved. Were they to be saved, would not the divine 
Redeemer hare died in rain ? 

All justice unniotired by soli^on is no justice. 

God has daldt Thou shalt not kill; but if the prohibition bo removed 
the crime ceases, and should Qodt by a general or special decree, order 
us to hill,- homicide would he a virtue. 

It is with a view to tiheir good that heretics are compelled to change 
their belief. To act otherwise towards them would be to return evil 
for oril. Compare the deeds of^fche heretics with what they undergo. 
They kill souls, and ttioy are stricken only in the flesh. Can those 
who inflict ererlasting death complain of receiving temporal death ? 
The good and the wicked piay ^rform the same act, but with different 
intentions. It is in the spiiit of a just severity and through love that 
the good persecute the wicked ; it is through injustice and oppression 
that &e wicked persecute the good. 

It is well to marry and become the mother of a family ; but it is better 
not to marry at all. I know there are who murmur at this. 
What! they say, Vere aU men to observe absolute continence, what 
would beoomeof the hamon race P Would to God all wore to consent 
thereto ! we would all the sooner see the end of the world, and with 
the destruction of the eartiily state we should behold the f ulfibnont 
of the heavenly kingdom I ./ 

The order of nature having beeik reversed by sin, the yoke of slavery 
has been justly imposed ^n the sinner. Slavery is a punishment ; 
hence the Apostle advises slaves to be. submissive to their masters 
and to serve them willingly, so that|if th^ cannot be released from 
. their thraldom, they may find liberty in it, by servingnot through 
' fear but through love, until idl wickedness pass away am all human 
sway be cleatn^ed on the day when God ^ill be all in all. 

JM helongslasefiijiy ^ the faithful; unbelievers do not own an nbolus of 
legitimaWjproperty. By what right do they hold what they possess? 
^ 2a it not by human right ? Eor, according to the dMhe cigh^ God 
. : rich and poor of the same day, and the same eartlibjhtm th^ 

both: Aeineeitis by human right that one is able to say: house js 

i^ei is mine. dhot is JUmiaii hut 
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P Becatuw it Is t^agh tBe eso^erois aof iiftigfr 
of tlie world iiui Ood dirpeofea hsntaiL' right to miuakhi^ lUce 
ftifay. cigUi <4 ttiv OeaBvSi and wild will ^ s^re io 

. orndw; is thfw^h ihf ^ 

. Apid what flw 

Siteli, amongst many others, are *0^ mam^ anti* 

soci^' maxims of the sect that |£reclalx]^ the^ of 

ii^donwaad justice, the bulwark of'*the ^Eonil^ and 6f property. 
Saoh are the teachings that theology, si^bkitiit^ fctt the bnlliant 
dreams of Plato, for the science of Dmi]LptoiitfB*s^^ Aristotle,' for 
thep serenity of Epicurus, the heroismAuf aix3l^^totU8» It 
^hasdaid violent hands on thought. . ' . ' ^ ■ . 

: Induced to bondage, philosophy duist w^use itself 

1)y^ giving “Chinese puzzles ” with theie^bfe-i^trntaeata of l^ic. 

when wearied with such mwnototi^ trifling, it ^ 9 ^ venture 
. occasionally beyond the bounds prescribed by oxth^oj^, H be 
. Ibr^ht back with blows and strii>es, ^mth^ and ** the 

arm !" The Church took oll^thi^ it.'^isli^ to'xetain of the 
<^i^t folly and wisdom ; the rest fe cohde^lped jam^^ 
add’ all dangerous innoyations will be 
tEaswoid, the torture-chamber, and tbe^^bbot After 
.'century we shall have Platonic, Pytb^,r^n^^J^^ 
cqpiim to a eertaha extent; but iiU 

' Chit^i^it TJnbelieveiB, hereties, sdiisius^^; ni^.l&o .few Iduiid,. 

; bill a^their own li^ and peril. ; 

^d^'hosvsbattth^escape^romif i.^ . ^ 
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Boetiua^ (470-526) on Porphyritis'B Intiodnction to Aristotlti'fi 
“ Oiganoiu'' It escaped tho notice of the ChuioU, just then too 
seriously occupied amidst the atyfroundhig cliaoa of ^rhari&m, in 
silenily weaving Jho netirOrh with which it'intended to-engnaie the 
world. ^ 

Porphyrias had already asked ‘^whether genera and species 
existed in thomaelves, or oojy jbi the intellect ; and in the fomor 
supiiosition, whether they enlisted apart from tho ohjeots tliem- 
eelvos, or in them, •and forming a part of them?" Ly the terms 
g&imi and s])^^e8 are hei:e to, he understood not only the various 
classes of* ^^(^hle'^oi livfb^ individuals, but aKo, and above all, 
the general Weas formed by abstraction, which Plato pretended to 
regard* as tlm pi‘ 0 -existent beings, and which Aristotle 

placed at the head of his Wqfk on logic, under the equivocal title of 
Categories. Porphyrias iorituilated the problem without solving it. 
After remarking) sensibly i^ncugh, that general or universal ideas, 
summing up tho ehariicters common to a certain number of -pan* 
ticular objectA or beitigsy roaHy* ^xist in the objects, from which they 
are distinct, and separaiied only as abstract ooiieoptions, ho adds : 
** Plato fanoirod that! tho nni^ersals are not only conceived in the 
mind^ but, also xjeally exiBt;^iliat is, iwJcpcnduitly of the ubjticU, 
Aristotle, on the^contiury, rc^jS^ the incoqioreals and univdtsals 
as concoivOd^ly the ixM^ect, and as existing in the^elftctx 

Tho signifioanep. of tfajp diloi^a is not apparent at fir8|;<sight; 
we might even Aay was ^jiever c].early appicciated*by thode 

who eolved the quesMon in One sens^ or tho other. Yet ft is of 
capital importaTias. < ^ goodness, justlcoi perftition, are but 
the aununary of certain pbsoi^d hiKseytain gmups and 

ao^oiK^ on the unlF^I^ are no 

r long^ ^ ^ prinripke, anfM)ecnme nter^y «n 

coinbination> A ompty, {<ffmtria$ ; foe: they take eoxusaquences fan 
cauaos^ for r 
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§ Z.--iPhiloaos^hy of the Middle Ages — The Jews and the Arabs — 
The Schoolmcfi. 

Aristotle and Plato, more or leas thoroughly kno^vn, more or less 
understood, associated in the West with Augustine, at Lyzanlium 
with the Greek Fathers and heresiarchs, in tlie »East with the 
Bible and the Koran. Such is the whole substance of medueval 
philosophy. 

Doubtless this long period of eight centuries, from the serenth 
to the fifteenth, witnessed the rise oi h great many leaiHed, inge- 
nious, and subtle minds, who discussed, from every point of view, 
the subjective data, whether mystic and metaphysical, or ration- 
alistic, supplied by the prevailing doctrines and religions. But no 
new or useful ideas were originated on man and the universe ; and 
so true is this, that the whole scholiUtre period might be omitted 
without our becoming conscious of a gap in the history of thought. 

While in the West the contemporaries and successors of 
Boctius, Mamertius of Yicmie in the Dauphiny, Martianus Gapella 
(fifth century), Cassiodorus (sbeth), Isidore of Seville, and the 
Venerable Bede of Jarrow (seventh alid eighth), the Englishman 
Alcuin, director of Charlemagne s* palatine echooX and founder of 
scholasticism, and his successor, the Irishman, John Scotus Erigena, 
at the comrii of Charles the Bald, are os^ercising themselves with Augus- 
tino, with commentaries on the Pl^o ” and the “ Timasus,” with 
Porphyry’s Introduction, and somd fragmente of the ^‘Oiganon,” in 
the Mussulman East the diock of Mam and a more comprehensive 
knowledge of Greek end 4^]|nndri«n philosophy produced amongst 
the Jaws and Arabs more daring thinkers and a mental activity of 
a less servile character It was from the Sast^ from Syria and 
Moorish Spain, through translations of Hekrev and Arabio vershiiis, 
that were restored to the West the msateis of and espe- 

cially Aristotle^ from whom pioeeeded the most bxillieiriyepoch of 

• Cbariemagne is said to have meiveA tem BSiEoan^'UBaiqhid the 
yrmntof aoompletemiy of the Organon.^ 
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scholasticism ; aS; again, in the fifteenth centniy, it was from Con- 
stantinople that were now transplanted to Italy Uic germs of the 
revived philosophy of the Benaissance. ^ • 

Till the appearance of Mohammed in the seventh century the 
natives of Arabia, still indifTerent to the specnlations of philo- 
sophy, had remained faithful to their old astrological superstitions. 
Xoverthelesa, they had too many traditions in common with the 
Hebrews to {prevent the Jewish religion from malcing numerous 
proselytes amongst them, and Judaism had prepared the way fur 
Christianity. 

Mohammect,* ^Affected by the Western influences which had 
distorted the Jewish monotheism, avoided the subtleties of the 
mysteries and the contradictions of tlie Trinity. Of the Persian, 
Gnostic, and Alexandrian ideas he accepted nothing but the belief 
in genii and angels, and in a very mitigated form the dualism of a 
good and evil principle. Fusing in one God, creator and absolute 
master of the universe, all the Molodbs, Baals, and Adonais of the 
Semite tribes, ho established Allah at the head of the heavenly 
hierarchies. Allah, revealed successively through Abraham, Moses, 
Jesus, Mohammed, and imposed by an anned propaganda on the 
whole earth, is the El, the Jehovah, stripped of his narrow national 
character, as well os of the neo-Platonic douds, and the Christian 
ambiguities, and thus at last rendered worthy of the attribute of 
Chiholic — universal. For the Gk>d of Islam has in his favour the 
immense advantage of bemgtogreeable at once to the traditions of 
a race and to metaphysical reasoning. ** Allah is God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.’* This formula in its precision is worth 
all the Bibles and all the Gospels ; it disposes summarily of all 
doubts and dwmssioiis^ while snppieasiiig all sjurit'of inquiry and 
all scieiica. Tme^ it no more solves the enigma of the univense 
than do the CAoktian Icgonachies or the Alexandrian yageoies ; 
Mit it cuts it short It proclaims a God — ereator, prescient and 
absqhite; amtuxes eubjeetsd befordiand to hk eteruid pleasure; 
ihoai^ free to iolfaiw oar bwak bk kw, puskbed and rewarded 
atodesA,aeeoidii)gtotiifi^ tbeir acts ate piie- 

destiikd Iqr Ood, and thmfete wntabk. In Isi^ (iSMfilkiiity 

• q 2 
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has discovered nothing more or better than this, but it has less 
clearly and less boldly formulated these contradictory and senseless 
propositions. ^What right has the doctrine of efficacious or suf- 
ficient Grace to accuse Islam of fatalism ? Fatalism is the basis of 
all religions that teach the omnipotence of a God-creator. 

In fact, far more than neo-Platonised Christianity, hloham- 
medanism is the religion of simple minds, of “ the poor in spirit,” 
hence the progress it has made amongst the natives of Africa. It 
is a belief which is also less exposed than any other to the thou- 
sand shades of heresy. If sects and systems have arisen in Islam, 
no less than in Christianity, it was because, on the one hand, no 
check can entirely paralyse refioction and the workings of the 
human mind, and because, on the other, in its victorious march 
Mohaminedanism met and clashed with older doctrines, tenacious 
opinions, a more refined culture. Those it might, indeed, gloss 
over and partly assimilate, but could not eradicate ; hence they 
have re-appeared, sprouting again like the undergrowth in ground 
partly cleared for cultivation. 

Semitic genius has contributed but little to the many Eastern 
varieties of dualism and of pantheism that have flourished by the 
side and in the heart of Islam, amongst the Jews, or the Syrian, 
Eahylonian, African, and Spanish converts. Jewish and Arab 
philosophy are essentially a combination of Hellenic thought with 
Persian and Indian reminiscences. Whence arose in the eighth 
and ninth centuries that grand andfbrilliant outburst of thought 
and of art, checked by the Tatar and Mongolian invasions, 
crushed less by the revival of fanaticism under the Almohados 
than by the resistance and triumph of Western Europe) It was 
inspired by ancient and by Byzantine Greece. The masters com- 
mented upon and translated in the schools founded at Bagdad, 
Cairo, Tunis, Cordova, Toledo, Granada, 9^ Hippoeiates, Plato, ' 
Aristotle, the Alexandrians. 

Amongst the Jews, the Ean^tie sect (4ium-ben-Havid, 

Mho, like the old Saddueees, affected to keep to the text o|,^he 
Bible freely interpreted, and the Hajbbanites at partisan olPthe 
Talmud and of tradition (Soadia-hen^osi^h-etFay^^ 
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amongst the Arabs, the Motazales, Motekallemim, &c., were all 
more or less mystic rationalists, sceptics, or oven atoniists, applying 
Aristotle’s dialectics to the Platonic and Alexandrian tWbories, 
combined either with the Bible or the Koran. For these schools 
Aristotle is the prince of philosophers, and this for two reasons : 
In the first place the last representatives of Athens — Themistius, 
Byrianus, Siipplicius, &c. — ^had turned towards the peripatetic 
doctrines; most of Aristotle’s works had been translated into 
Syriac, and were now done into Arabic ; the encyclopscdia of 
Aristotle, while easily dispensing with all past, present, and future 
metaphysics,' contained, over and above all, the positive science of 
the ancients. In the second place Aristotle’s dialectics, enabling 
us to argue syUogistically on all subjects whether serious or 
fantastic — for it teaches the art of drawing legitimate consequences 
from a once admitted principle, whether in itself true or false — 
were specially suited to the captious, cavilling, and formula- 
loving mind of the Easterns, so partial to stereotyped sentences 
and talismanic formulas. Such a system of dialectics had more- 
over the decided advantage of but half alarming the cloudy ortho- 
doxies which were themselves willing enough to make use of it. 
Logic, as has been remarked, is a saddle that wull fit any horse ; 
it is taught and practised in the ecclesiastical seminaries, and 
excites no fears even in the most unstable dynasties; in tlie 
French schools and colleges the imperial government reduced 
philosophy to logic, herein merely imitating the Church. In the 
eleventh century, when the metaphysical works of Aristotle were 
transmitted to Europe in Jewish versions at third and fourth hand, 
the ecclesiastical authority hastened to condenfti them, excepting 
only the Organon,” that is, logic. • 

A detailed fusc^unt of the doctrines inspired by Hellenic thought 
in the .bosom' of the Mussulman world o^ould involve ns in con- 
tinual repetitions. Hence it will suffice to mention a few names, 
and sum up a few systems, the key to which has already been 
mippiied by Gnosticism, the Cebala, and Alexandrian eclecticism. 
We may pass oyer in silenoe the trandlatois who flotmished 
in the eightii and ninth centuries^ and the older sects under the 
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Alides and OmmiadeS) wMch, notwithstanding their amities with 
the philosophic schools, affect above all a religious character, such^ 
for instance, ks those Ishmailians, whence sprang the Egyptian 
Fatimites, the Syrian Druses and Assassins, on whom M. Stanislas 
Guyard lias published a curious monograph in the Journal Ariaiique 
for April, May, and June, 1877. 

Nor will the little we shall be able to say concerning them 
justify th^ reader in forming an opinion on such men as Al-Kendi, 
Al-Farabi, Ibn-Sina, Ibn-Gebirol, Ibn-Baja, Ibn-Tofail, IVIaimonides,. 
Ibn-Roshd, Al-Gamli. These were illustrious writers, and great 
names for the extent of their acquirements, the verssitility of their 
genius, the number of their works, their celebrity, and the influence 
exercised by them on their contemporaries and on posterity down 
to the time of Spinoza. But wo are here mainly concerned with 
ideas in their relation to a real conception of man and the universe. 
From this standpoint we do not hesitate to say {hat their subtle 
and daring genius made complete shipwreck on the problem of the 
world, that their systems, to the last degree subjective and metor 
physical, besides being borrowed and compiled from various sources,, 
leav^ us as ignorant of the reality as did the dreams of Plotinus, 
lamblicus, or Proclus. 

Al-Kendi was an Arab, who flourished in the ninth century 
(800-861), at Balsoia and Bc^dad, under Haroun and Al-Mamfln 
and the great Abbassides. Physician, statesman, astronomer, 
astrologer, and commentator on Aristotle, he was a pure peripatetic, . 
whose philosophic works have perished. 

. Al-Farabi, a Persian, or rather a native -of the provincotof 
Mawaralnahar, be|l>nd the Oxus, lived at l&gdad, Aleppc^ and 
Damascus, and died m 950. *He embraced the whole cC 
the sciences, and cultivated every brandi of philoao{^y, of, course, 
including logic, besides efiilcs and zttetaj^ysl^. . lAlthdu^h oicseupied. 
partly with Plato and {’ythagoiai, oteiervario^ on 

tended mtUBio of the qdberes W 
totelian. With his one 
spis^ his aclive 
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individual soul, and other old women’s tales.” The direct intui- 
tion of the active intelligence was for him the aim of human 
thought, as well as the highest stage which the m<(ital bOoI can 
reach. This he called the prophetic state, doubtless in order to 
keep up a show of orthodoxy. 

Ibn-Sina, Avicenna (980-1037), was also from Transoxiana, and 
a fellow-countryman of Farabi. He was a great physician and a 
most prolific writer. As a philosopher, he started as a p^Ipatetic, 
and ended in oriental pantheism. A methodic mind, he classified 
the sciences in throe extremely arbitrary divisions : superior science, 
or first phUbsophy, metaphysics ; inferior science, of matter and of 
nature; intermediate science, partaking of both, mathematics. 
From Aristotle obviously proceed his distinctions of the possible 
and the necessary ; his theories of the first motor, and of the first 
sphere which communicates the motion ; of the rational soul which 
by knowledge or direct intuition embraces the whole physical and 
metaphysical universe. Except a few ingenious subtleties, he can 
scarcely be said to have added anything to the system. 

Oriental and peripatetic philosophy found a somewhat skilful 
opponent in Algazali, or Algazcl (1038-1111). Born at Tfis in 
Khorasan, this theologian revived the ordinary objections both 
against the evidence of the senses and against the value attributed 
to logical demonstiationB. He attacked the idea of causality, but 
bis rfidical scepticism led him pnly to mysticism. 

When we reach the eleveMi century Spain becomes the home of 
oriental philosophy. The first name , that occurs is the Malaga 
Jew, Ibn-Gebiiol, the Avicebionus of the sclioolmen, who fiourished 
at Saragossa in 104&. If it be true that he never read either 
Plotinus or Produs, he may passp for an original thinker. But 
' Idfi lui^ohiea of creature^ his matter continually condensing and 
gEoninng heavier, fro^ the impercoptiblskpoint to actual bodies, the 
Hmit. of emsteno^ his circles surmounted by forms det^ 
finning tiieir . wlbriraimi, his . universal intelligence, that unity in 
w^& tbvT di^ has i us^ mal^ and the axe 

.than coxifused of tl^ dd 

la essenti^jr « who 
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al)straction8 as leal 'beings, and the principles of things. AU the 
doctrines that take the relative for the absolute, the effect for the 
cause, *and tAucIi reverse the terms of the philosophic problem, 
may be sought for and recognised in the obscure reveries of 
Avicobronus. 

Ibn-Baja, another Spaniard, but of Arab (?) descent, who was 
bom at Saragossa towards the end of the eleventh century, and 
died at Fez in 1138, but who is better known by the name of 
AveniMwe, also occupied himself, without deviating from Aristotle, 
with the active intelligence and sjnritual forms, with the rational 
soul ami the absorption in Unity. On the immortality of the 
individual soul he abstained, like Al-Farabi, from advancing a 
decided opinion. 

His disciple, the Andalusian Arab Tofail, who died in Morocco 
1185, while professing the peripatetic doctrine, devoted himself 
mainly to the reconciliation of Islam with reason. For him 
religion and philosophy are absolutely identical. The iirst has 
merely assumed forms more intelligible to the vulgar, taking account 
of social institutions in order to accommodate itself to the exigencies 
of our feeble human nature. The true goal of the philosopher is 
absorption in God by contemplation. 

Maimonidcs, a Cordova Jew (1135-1204), astronomer, dealer in 
precious stones, Saladin’s physician, theologian, expounder of Holy 
Writ and philosopher, was one of the most learned and enlightened 
intellects of the twelfth century. His«dieckercdlife and numerous 
writings are assuredly worthy of being studied. But his doctrines 
do not differ sufficiently from those just mentioned to call for a 
detailed exposition here. Their object is still the reconciliation of 
religion (Judaism) and philosophy, but with a decided tendency to 
subordinate faith to reason. He is essentially a rationalist, who is 
far from confusing scienee»with intuition and ecstasy. He is no 
mystic, and his ethics, full of good sense, allow man to neglect 
none of his faculties, to suppress none of his passions, to release 
himself from none, of the social relations and - duties, expresd^con- 
demuiug celibacy and monastimsm, andaltogethermarked by the^"' 
wise and vigenous sprit of Aristotle. Ih hb eyes all soieu^ ib 
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good and necessary to lead to the supreme science, which is, of 
course, metaphysics and the knowledge of God. Considering his 
surroundings and the times, his thought is free and daring, aW has 
need of all his spontaneous orthodoxy in order to escape from the 
contiudictions inyolved in the attributes of God, and reconcile 
human liberty with providence or divine foreknowledge. 

Ibn-Roshd, Averroes (ob. 1198, at an advanced age, in Morocco), 
successively cadi in Seville and his native town of Cordova, 
physician to the Sultan of Morocco, favoured and then persecuted 
by the ferocious fanatics of the Alinohad dynasty, is the most 
illustrious of all the Arab commentators on Aristotle. Except the 
“Histoiy of Animals” and the “Politics,” there is scarcely a treatise of 
the master that he did not comment once, twice, and oven throe times. 
Like most of his predecessors and contemporaries, he is mainly a 
peripatetic j like them also, adopting the neo-Platonic hypothesis of 
emanation, ho endeavours to associate the famous motionless and 
sole motor with the manifold motion of beings, and this by means 
of the intelligence and life diffused and transmitted from sphere to 
sphere. Lastly, like them, ho seeks to establish the fundamental 
identity of religion and philosophy. At tlie same time, liis 
rationalism is quite as decided as that of Maimonides, though 
showing himself more indifferent to worldly matters and human 
actions. Without lowering science below ecstasy, he regards 
sensati^ as an obstacle to the direct intuition of truth. 

These ideas, continually ift-hashed from the time, not only of 
Aristotle, but even of Anaxagoras to our days, would not of them- 
selves suffice to raise Averroes above the crowd of lesser L'ghts, of ^ 
pliilo8(^hi minorea. But by means of arguments such as they 
were> and always metaphysical and*auhjective, he arrived at some 
of Ihe affirmative or negative theses of experimental philosophy. 
These opinions, which constitute the originality of his doctrine, and 
which stirred up all the orthodoxies against him, daim at least a 
passing notice. 

While regarding the universe as a hierarchy of individualities, ^ 
as . a concatenation of i^hexee animated by a sup^e prinmple, at 
once' umvereal^ all-enveloping, external ail^^et essoitially 
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united with £dl contained within it ; that ia to say, the sphere of pure 
intelligence, Aveiroes attributes to eternal matter an impoitance 
with 'n^ch AHstotle himself refused to credit it. 

Matter is not merely the potential, the faculty of assuming any 
reality through the form acquired from without. “ For Averroes,*^ 
says Munk, the form itself is virtually contained in the matter ; 
for if it had been merely productid by the first cause, this would be a 
creation ex nikilo. Metaphysically speaking, the argument is not 
strong, because the first cause is all-sufficient. But practically, the 
world is here reduced to two n^l elements — matter and intelli- 
gence — substance on the one hand, on the other the anthropo- 
morpliic and lationel conception. The problem is at least reduced 
to its simplest terms, and stripped of fill its logical embellisbmonts. 
Averroes never for a moment suspected the solution; he failed 
even to perceive that intelligence was a special, a local, and con- 
tingent result of material combinations. But matter now ceases to 
be, not merely a creation, but even an emanation of the intelligence. 
It also is a something universal, a something eternal, which must 
henceforth be taken into consideration. Averroes denies creation. 
The object of life is the identification of tbo passive, individual, 
material, and perishable intellect, the tabula rasa of the human soul, 
with the active, universal, immaterial, eternal intelligence. The im- 
pression left by the active intelligence on the passive intellect trans- 
forms the latter into an acquired intelligence more and morenassimi- 
lated to the fonn^. When the acquiBsd intelligence has by science 
completely assimilated the universal intelligence, it partakes of the 
^indefinite eternity of the spiritual principle. But the passive intellect 
dies with the body, with the individual; it is a simple disposition 
. of the organism. Ko doubt tto soul is imperiahal^ in that parit^of 
it identified during this Jifo Ibe impeinow^eMon; But ther 
rest, which is the persohi aetaxiis to nothing, eiseept what pw» to 
our posterity. M to PlaWs fisbWbn Ihe 
soul, they may serve to mjstify the 
a people, mr, at mpst^. to s&anli^ thlfi sdiUb^ men|b the 

^ n ' '1 jf. \m'-' ■" - i 1,. r" . .. . • . \ w >1. 
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Averroea denies tJuf 


those 'vrho admit them.’* 
immortality of the souln 

In his essays at leconoiliatioiL Avenoed meets with tlfs MusAilmau 
(and Augustinian) dogma of piedestiiiatioii, and hero is how he 
deals with it. Man cannot he the absolute master of his actions, 
for there would in that case be a creation independent of the first 
cause. On the other hand, if they proceed from an inevitable 
fatality against which man is powerless, of what avail is any 
work, effort, or knowledge of his] But our actions depend in 
reality partly on our will, partly on outward causes. Still this will 
is ever determined by the objects of our desire and by circumstances 
dependent on the immutable laws of nature. Only the concatena- 
tion of these constant relations is a mystery for man, but not for a 
divine foreknowledge. In a word, man and his actions are at once 
both shackled and free, within the circle of which the radius is the 
length of his chain. Averroes denies altogether both absolute free- 
vM and predestination; that is to say, the caprice of fatality ^ of 
God, and of Providence, 

Averroes does not go to the lull length of liis ideas ; but for a 
thinker of the twelfth * century it is no small matter to have 
enunciated them. They will henceforth follow their natural bent. 

The West had not awaited the Arabic and Hebrew translations 
and commentaries on Atistotle to shake the fiail edifice of theology. 
Hot that the sdioolmen attacked religion deliberately, for they 
were in fact still more Chifetian than the Persian and Spanish 
pliilosopheis were Mtwulmans or Jem But there are sites so 
undermined, stronghdlds so dilapidated that a breath of air will , 
cause the very courts and dun^^ns to totter "behind their buttresses, 
thaastesandbbiieB of a iiuxal]^ thousand victims be piled 
Up at their base. 

Mediaeval philosophy ^ a systai, for it compnses s3i 
systeiue. ; 1ft dbcusses^ all the questums that the human intdlect. 
ism itfieii; it has ik edectics,^ its pantheists, and ik 

athdsk gamsmy aiidjthe saceea^ of ^ 
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that it has icceived the name of “scholasticism." Founded hy Alcuin 
and John Scotus Erigena in the schools attached to the courts of 
Charldhiagn^and Charles the Bald, it excited for seven centuries 
the enthusiasm of the young men that thronged the universities of 
France, England, Germany, and Italy. Hence it played a great 
port in the formation of the public sentiment during the Middle 
Ages, and it deserves some thanks for having upheld the rights of 
reason, and, to a certain extent, oven of experience, side by side 
with or in opposition to the authority of faith. 

It is not a little remarkable that its diffusion and influence were 
due to the Catholic idea. By substituting its univei’sal ft)r its 
Boman unity, the Church, so to say, compensated the feudal 
decentralisation so favourable to its ambition. On the West it im- 
posed a general language, the I^atin, and a country, Christmnity, 
Avith its intellectual centre in Paris. An interested benefit, calling 
for no gratitude, as conferred with a view to universal dominion, 
but still a real benefit. Everything discussed in Latin by the 
scholastic professors of Oxford, Cologne, Padua, in the universities 
and monasteries of the whole Avorld, was re-echoed in Paris, and 
thence diffused throughout the West. This double phenomenon, 
first Eoman then Christian unity, on the one hand ; on the otlicr, 
the attractive and diffusive influence of Paris, is the essential fact 
underlying and detennining the current of modem history. Hence 
the European equilibrium, and the possibility of a future United 
States of Europe. Hence the expaifiion of the French intellect, 
and hence also the universality of scholasticism. 

Herein is apparent the common, though doubtless quite formal 
and external character,Svhich gives unity to all the doctrines of 
medheval Christianity. Scholasticism, with more or less caution 
and reserve, introduces the reasoning element into religion, and 
scarcely suspects that “ ths»one will kill the other." The deptih of 
the blow aimed 1:^ them at reli^on^is little fflispected by- the 
inventors of such captious, qu^lbtionsy so.dear to the gradUates^^f the 
times, as ; “Why was Eve t^en from a xib rather than any 
otto part of Adames body f If a mduae eat the oohseeia^ 
tofe would it consume the bodyo^ th^ divirdl^^ 
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above all, animated by the desire to conciliate, to identif:i^ligion 
and pliilosophy. Both suiffer from the attempt, which must prove 
fatal to one of them, while the other, maimed and <Sistort€d, will 
in the long run recover itself. The free spiiit of inquiry will one 
day inevitably release itself from the violent and temporary solutions 
imposed on it by dogma and the secular arm. 

To the unity of purpose may be added the unity of method. 
Apart from, some fruit-bearing deviations, some daring appeals to 
observation and science, some symptoms of a Christian mysticism, 
scholasticism, which is above all subjective and rationalistic, may 
bo deiined as the application of the logical categories and dialectics 
of a sham Aristotle to the theodoxy of an incomplete Plato (the 
Plato of the “ Timmus ”), or else modified either by the Christian 
iieo-Platonism of Orij|en, or by the neo-Platonic Paulinism of 
Augustine. 

, Scholasticism was confined within this narrow circle, on <all sides 
limited by Christian orthodoxy. Ancilla iheologice^ the handmaid, 
tliough often rebellious, of theology, directed, superintended, 
chastised by the Church, encumbered with dogmas and mysteries 
that it attempted to explain while accepting them, it vegetated in 
a social and moral atmosphere essentially artificial, and opposed to 
human nature. Nay, more, by a fatality, on which has been based 
a fresh title of glory for the Church, all tlio doctors were eccle- 
siastics, priests, or monks. Under the wretched regiiney of which 
the Church had made itself the accomplice in order to become 
its master, all those who wished to escape from serfdom or from 
the sangiiinary troubles of feudal life, were fain to don the cowl or 
the cassock. Not that the Church favoured freedom or science, of 
which it has over been the direct, enemy, but because, aiming at 
universal dominion, jealous educator of souls, it at least ensured to 
its Uiembers a part of its ow;n autlioritjj^ and a relative impunity j 
but not an impunity from its own jurisdiction, as so many learn^ 
to l^eir cost. . On the minds that it had distorted from infancy, 
it imposed its hfeavy yoke of oppressive uniformity, and woe to 
whoever attopted to raise Jiis head above (^nary \]^veL 

' of diisieetio, subtleties, tibmse hf^q^Uing 
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cxorci8^:^and Terbal quibblings, those variations exercised on ** the 
•Chinese pnzzle,” those inventors of games of patience^ the art of 
whichcconsiifted in displacing and replacing the form, the matter, 
the individual, the idea, the divine attributes, purposeless mental 
activity, barren exercise of the intellectual powers. 

The history of Scholasticism is divided into three periods : 

The hist — ruled by Plato and Augustme, closes with the revolt of 
the ^Nominalists, who fancy they incline towards Aristotle — begins 
with John Scotus Erigena, and ends with Abelard — ix.-xi. centuries. 

The second, detonnined by the Latin versions of the Hebrew and 
Arabic translations of Aristotle, becomes more exclusively peri- 
patetic, and under two forms, the Dominican and Eranciscan, 
witnesses the triumph of metaphysical theology. This is the age of 
the Thomists and Scotista — xiii. century. ^ 

The third, under the name of the Controversy about the 
Universals, develops the antagonism between Eealism and Noml* 
naliszn, ending in Mysticism — xiv. and xv. centuries. 

Eibst Pbbiod. — Ne(hFlatonic Heterodoxy : John Scotus Erigena. 
Orthodoxy: Anselm of Canterbury. NominaMem (Peri- 
patetic Heteodoxy) : Eoscelin. Realism (Platonic Ortho- 
. doxy): William of Ghampeaux. (Heterodox 

Edectickm) : Abelard. Christian Mysticism: St. Bernard, 
Hugo of St Yicto. 

«r 

John SeoiTU £i^;ena,* A native of<4Rhmd, and saccefiOor to the 
En^iahntaa Aieaiii,as diiector of the palatine school {nnd«r .ChaileB 
the Bdd), in the ninth centniy. vened in the 

<3iecik I'atheoc^'iAnd teoiBlaitaE of l^e peeado-Iiioi^Biiis j&mpagita 

• CaUed an KagBriBraa ia. ttA0tigiaal,ai>4 gwi»w31ygq>Wiof 
■nxitenaa a 8ootolui^.intMal]]rA;i^T» ot.hEi^a9^Ae|dio««eTenhf iw. 
nane «C Brigtna Jtnm'UwSft toi^.lOUi Jrdaod 

waa aloMat «solindvdreatied‘8aeaiiBdi A^'te‘i^^Mdi.ai$ ^^nitlAa^ 
iidMtiUfa«tl»«iatar.iilaa8. 

Seotkad 

' iti Jaha 8cotM,'to ahaur tt>At:liie vfia-at 
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(really Alexandrian of the fourth century), he taught JL mystic 
pantheism, sufficiently explicit to draw down the thu^jifera of the 
Church on himself, and especiiallyon his disciples !Berei.^nus(1059), 
Amaury of Chartres, and David of Dinan (xii. and xiii. centurios). 
like all the philosophic theologians of the Middle Ages, ho pro< 
claimed the identity of philosophy and religion, a point that npeif 
not be again referred to. The one, he said, explains what the other 
worships. But he himself undertook to falsify this commonplace. 
His opinions on the Eucharist, that he regards as a simple com- 
memoration, and on the eternity of future punishment, a doctrine 
which ho attributes to the Manichseans, are no less heretical t})an 
his definition of God, and his theory of the relations between God 
and the universe. Eor him God is something above human con- 
ception, the ^ supra-iipffable," the ‘‘suprarunintelligible.” In him 
the absence of substance is the infinite substance, the absence of 
life the infinite life, the absence of thought the infinite thought — 
in all which we liave Hartmann’s IncmBcierd^ or something very 
like it. The tmiverse, co-etemal with God, determines him while 
destroying his nature; GU>d envelopes and interpenetrates the 
universe ; by the act oi creation he creates himself. All sjiriiigs 
from and returns to the eternal. The causes, ideas, typos, 
forms, in which are d^osited the immutable principles of things, 
4»re identical with the Word, and co-etemal with God, who has, 
nevertheless, created them. Man, an epitome of the created world, 
comprises within all ci^tures, is their redeemer and mediator, 
ai^d by the incarnation of the Word becomes co-ctemal with the 
Xhriier, Erigena vainly strives to distinguish the real from the 
inldligible, creatures frinn the creator ; he struggles, and is drowned 
infite full depth of Alexa&dr&m chaos. 

Ameimi a nMve of Aosta in Piedmont, and who died Arclh 
of C^Mb^y^ W a disciple of Lanfiranc. But thou^ 
an^iW pak in aBIlm theological wianglh^ of the tmmt, 
W'inte^ests us Ikspe ‘ 01 ^ ef the advocates of '^cAaphym^ 
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All tl^mgs considered, Anselm may La regarded, if not in practice, 
at least theory, as one of those moderate intellects who, while 
Lasing ^philbiophy on faith, ore fond of seeking retasons for their 
belief. But they do not go very far, and rest satisfied with logic. 
Besidee, the dogma aj^'hri renders demonstration an easy nmttor. 

Anselm accordingly starts Ly believing everything taught by 
the Church and by orthodox philosophy. He believes in an infi- 
' nite goodness, whence Hows all that is good, an infinite justice, and 
infinite greatness, whence derives, ^kc. <Sfc. And the union of all 
the infinites in one supreme personality, which lie endows with 
life, reason, wisdom, truth, beauty, immortality, incorruptibility, 
immutability, beatitude, eternity, power, unity, and what not, 
constitutes God, that is, if he exists. 

But how, it may be asked, can a believer discuss such questions 
at alii Wliilo endeavouring to explain faith by reason, Anselm 
merely shows that he believes according to the faith, but doubts 
according to reason. 

The case is really serious, for existence is the sine quA nm of all 
qualities. Boland’s marc has many merits, but unfortunately she 
is dead ; still she at least has existed, whereas if God lacks exist* 
once, he lacks everyl^ing, and has always lacked it ; and the dis- 
cordant attributes, for which he was to serve as a centre ^d 
receptacle, are scattered to the four comers of tJ[io metaphysical 
heavens. This it was that troubled Anselm, and deprived him of 
rest and appetite ; neither a postenori.goyM. the sootiiing virtue of 
the final causes bring relief to his anguish, nor ib priori could the 
ethereal aroma of the necessary ideas give peace to his wearied 
brain. One day, at last, after long meditations, he had the good 
luck to hit upon and throw into syllogistic form a simple and un- 
answerable aigument, the grand ontologicdl prooj^: God exists, 
for the very reason that mm conceives him.’^’ Such is really the 
sum and substance of ah argami^t that has become so famo^« 
Leibnitz thought to strengthen by coihpleting it thus • , God exists 
because he is possible, and because nothing conttsulicts his 
bility,^ JBut ho thereby merely betrayed its emptin^ 

In^ tre^, the question temaihs where it^ vm } [ lor it uroald be 
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-sary, first of all^ to proye that man really conceives the ide/of God^ 
and then that whatever man conceives, or whatever^ possible, 
involving no contradiction in terms, necessarily pxirts. 

In the confused and unintelligible form given to it by Anselm, 
in his Proslogium, the ontological proof could find no place here. 
But we may seek for a summary interpretation of it from those who 
liave a taste for such Verbal contentions, from M. Bouchitt6, trans- 
lator of Anselm, from MM. Jacques, Simon or Joseph Fabre. 

Prodogiam, Chaps. II. and III. — " The insane mind that rejects 
the belief in God nevertheless conceives a being raised above all ■ 
those that exist, or rather such a being, thorn whom it is impossible 
to conceive a greal^r. Only he asserts tliat this being does not 
exist. But by this assertion he contradicts himself, since this 
being to whom ho awards all perfections, but to whom he at the 
same time denies existence, would ipso facto be inferior to another, 
who, besides all these perfections, possessed existence over and 
above.; hence, in virtue of its very conception, he is compelled to 
admit that this being exists, since existence forms a necessary part 
of the perfection that he conceives." Dictionnaire des Sciences 
PhiL,” p. 72.) 

'' It is impossible for God not to exist, for by his very definition 
God is a being than whom it is impossible to conceive a greater. 
But I can conceive a being of such a nature that it is impossible to 
think of him as non-existent, and such a being is obviously supe- 
rior to one whose non-existeSce I can conceive as possible ; there- 
fore, if wo admit that it is possible to think of God as non-existent, 
there would be a being greater than God ; that is to say, one greater 
than the being than whom we can conceive no greater, which is 
absurd" (“ Manual," p, 431.) ^ ^ 

' Dcscertes’ syllogism : *^To say that a given attribufc^ii? contained 
in the nature or concept of a thing is eqiBvalent to saying that this 
attrihute is true of this thing, and that it is really contained in it ; 
but it is true that neoessaiy existence is contained in the nature 


and concept of «God ; therefore it is true to say that necessfury 
existencelscpntainM''inGod or that Godexista" * 


^ ^ ^ . . ' 

iihe; al(je^’W 6t exgwimental poiot of ytew,- » 
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our stai^point, the ontological proof is null and void. But it 
does notN^en escape the test of sound logic. By building a 
hypo&esis on Another contained in the first, it begs the question. 
Thomas Aquinas shrewdly enough detected the pairdogism, vicious 
circle, or patitio primijdh^ involved in it. All the terms of the 
argument were one by one refuted by Anselm’s contemporary, 
Gaunilon, who, in the first place, denied that the conception of God 
was itself sufficiently clear, ^cn that the conception of general and 
abstract ideas at all involved the existence of an individual and 
real being. Kant, amongst modems, lias once for all set aside the 
ontological proof, Toi avoid needless repetition, we wiU quote his 
conclusion only: “A man would no more increase his stock of 
knowledge by mere ideas than would a merchant his stock-in-trado 
by adding a few zeros to the amount of his funds.” 

The question of the existence of God is closely connected with 
Plato’s theory of Ideas and Aristotle’s theory of the TTniversals. 
The controversy between Gaunilon and Anselm is preliminary to 
the greater controversy between NomUwdwm, and Realism, 

Are general ideas endowed with reality 1 Are tliey the absolute 
reality itself 1 Tes, answer Plato, Erigena, Lanfranc, Anselm^ and 
the Realists. Are they not mere words, names, “ abstract points of 
view of individual things 1” Such is the opinion that may be 
attributed to Aristotle, that is maintained ’bj Babanus Maurus, 
Bermigoiius, *and after them by the Nominalists. 

The alternative is fuadametital, aSd it is hopeless to attempt ta 
avoid it either by invmitisg, with Claude Bternard, certain ** organic 
ideas ” presiding ever natural phenomena^ of by awarc&ig, with 
Abdard, a reality in the individual to Ihe g^ersl, to the type, to* 
the species. The first quaHfication- fodls ba^ on the Platonic 
theory, the second is placticaBy iuete XTqtiameli^ pndmf Hetr 
titles created by the must net be diqptked tito 

great and antagonktic doctrines of Abstdute Ideidiam arid 
zialism. Heiie. we me dealing 
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and who was the diampion of Nonunalism, or by tl^Chureh, 
which, after eondenming this doctrine, appeared to ha;^dopted it 
in the fifteenth century. Nevertheloss, at the yery outset* when 
Eoscelinus applied ISTominalism to the fundamental dogma, reducing 
the Trinily to a word, to a sound, a fiatm vocis, he was compelled 
formally to retract by the Council of Soissons. It was moreover 
with the sanction of the Church that William of Champeaux, the 
champion of Bealkm and founder of the mystic and neo-Platonic 
school of Saint Victor, rendered famous in the twelfth century by 
the monks Hugo and Bichard, maintained against liOsceliiius that 
general terms are not a collective name given to a class of 
individuals or of phenomena, but the proper name of a certain 
self-subsistent nature, distinct from the mind conceiving it and 
from tl^ individuals conforming to it,’’ antecedent and superior to 
these individuals. At bottom Bealism is no more orthodox than is 
Hominalism. It is far above and far beyond religions ; but it at 
least leaves the door open to fictitious and personified entities. 

Peter Abelard, the greatest philosopher of the twelfth centuiy 
(1079-1142), was a pupil of Champeaux. But he broke with 
Beidism and fancied he avoided Nominalism by teaching that general 
or universal ideas are neith^ self-existing things nor yet mere 
words. They exist in the individuals as conceptions of the mind. 
BcEt iRosfielinus said precisely the same thing. Brought faee*to 
face with objects the understanding detects certain analogies in 
them; it consideiB these* ftialogies apart from the difierences. 


gioaps them into more or less comprehensive (dasses; these classes 
are the genera and species. * Species is not a single essence subsist- 
ing, simultaaeously in severed individuals; it is a collection of 
reamnMaiie6& * Thi» ccdleotlon, says Abelard, although essentially 
is by^e aatftaritw called a nmveraal, a nature, juat as/a 
people, ey&Loqgh eemposed, ot many ffidividuals, is called one.** 


St weald rnbia eatn^hatscally to deny the ruaJ^y pf the 

however illnscvy this pretended mijSShb 
teem, whidh tets mwved ftp name of 

^ mixed teheed iy 
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and meli^^ysics. He is pre-eminently a rationalist, a logician, a 
dialecticianlii^ And as rationalism is sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, of itself alone to shake all religion, more especially such 
an irrational religion as Christianity, Abelard was never able to touch 
on theology without falling into heresy. He spoke “ of the Trinity 
as did Arius, of grace like Pelagius, of Christ like Kcstorius.” 
Faith he defined “ the free acceptance of things invisible,” and 
declared that, “ in all mattersVithin the province of reason, we are 
not bound to have recourse to authority,” that a truth sliould be 
believed, “ not because such is the word of God, but because we 
are convinced it is so.” He raised his voice against those rashly 
credulous ” minds, which accept a doctrine without inquiry. 

From the little he knew of antiquity, Abelard did not hesitate 
to prefer Greek thought and virtue to the intolerant reveries of 
Christianity; ho enrolled Pythagoras and Socrates amongst the 
saints, and placed Plato above hloses. For him the formula, 
“outside the Church no salvation,” has no meaning. All this 
stamps him as a man of large and liberal views. His claim to 
glory does not consist in having spoken of concepts before Kant^ or 
in having professed optimism before Leibnitz, but in having loved 
reason and liberty, in having restored to the degraded intelligence 
of man the consciousness of its strength. The enthusiasm of his 
audience hailed in him the dawning spirit of a new age rather than 
his eloquence and ingenious subtleties, and the Church was well 
aware of this. Condemned by two councils, dogged, proscribed, 
banished, broken in the struggle, he died prematurely in his aisty- 
first year. 

Bernard, Abbot of Citeaux and Clairvaux, the mystic Realist and 
hery monk (1091-1153), persecuted Abelard with a rabid hatred. 
“ 'V^ich is more intolerable in this theologian,' his blasphemy or 
arrogance, his rashness or^mpiety t All, he tells us, think thus; 

I think differenUy /” Hence Abelard's crime I “ Ho pre- 
sumes to apply his daring investigations to aH subjects, and, in his 
pride, oversteps the limits laid doum for us hy our fathers, Down 
with this man, who hands over to the fluctuations of human re^ton 
the faith bequeathed to us by the pas^ and fixed on unassaiUhle 
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foundations? He deserves not answers, but blows.” ilver the 
eternal cant about tradition and authority ! ^ 

Amongst Abelard’s numerous disciples ore mentioned two bishops, 
Gilbert de la Por6e, accused of atheism, and John of Salisbury, in 
whose eyes Cato, scorning to consult Jupiter Ammon, and listening 
to his reason and conscience alone, was the typo of moral virtue. 
Put of all his followers, the most famous was Amoldo da Brescia, 
the religious and political reformer, who died on the scaffold. 
From the thirteenth century, the gibbet of the Inquisition becomes 
the convenient and peremptory reply of the Church to all indiscreet 
inquiry, to all revolts of science and reason. “ The executioner,” 
eloquently remarks M. J. Fabre, “ is the great physician of the 
!Middle Ages but he is a mere bungler, and will fail to aiTcst the 
progress of thought. 

And now come the Jewish and Arab commentators and philo* 
sophers, introducing fresh texts and new systems to the Christian 


West 


Second Period. — Peign of Aristotle, commentated by the 
Easterns. Orthodox and Heterodox Peripatetics: Thomas 
Aquinas ; Poger Bacon ; Duns Scotus. 

The thirteenth century may be defined: an intellectual move- 
ment, either regulated or re](R^sod by the Church ; a social move- 
ment turned to account, or else crushed by crowned heads. 

The nations, long paralysed by the dread of the year 1000, which 
was supposed to introduce the millennium or the end of the world, 
had at last recovered, and had begun agaugi to devote themselves to 
the pursuits of life, of trade and the arts. Feudalism, decimated by 
the crusades, exhausted by the commuifts, broken by the ambition 
of its more powerful members and the usuipations of dynasties 
sprung from its bosom, was gradually changing the reality of power 
for tiio illusions of chivalrya Chivalry, a gay fashion, glittering 
Ivith tinsel and empty show, accepted, submitted to tluough inte- 
rested motives by all pretending to noble birth, with aP its deeds 
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of piowW its lefinements, its parade of coiirtesy and Sne senti- 
ments, wa^after all, nothing but a passing whim of privil^ed 
dilettafiteism, reduced to practise its arts for the benedt of skilfid 
designers. Above these two worlds — one dawning, the other dying 
out ; one sombre, the other frivolous — wer8*^the kings, watching the 
mutual rivalries, favouring each in its turn, holding one in check 
by means of the other; lastly, by the aid of their jurisconsults, 
firmly cementing their political position. Here they found them- 
selves face-to-face with the Church, most frequently her allies, at 
times her enemies, still steadily driving her from the held inch by 
inch^ now by stratagem, now by open violence, and again by sharing 
profits. Keither their education nor their interests allowed of a 
decided rupture ; for how could they decline the assistance of an 
institution which conveits obedience to a dogma — for others? 
Pious sons of Holy Mother Church, to her they yielded the juris- 
diction over souls, their own to begin with, on the sole condition of 
her consenting to sanction, to sanctify their power, to share with 
them the divine right of sovereignty. And when their accomplice 
so far forgot herself as to hurl her thunders against them, they 
cried out : Fair xilaij I And when an anointed of the Lord re- 
torted on a vicar of God with a blow, the matter went no farther. 
The courts, the unscrupulous measures, the armies of the prince, 
did not cease for such a trifle to be at the service of councils and 
inquisitions. And the Church had herself great need of su<di lay 
assistance. Her authority, over encro^hing more and more on the 
temporal domain, was absolute over the spiritual, though even here 
still tiireatened. 

^ The fish grew restless in the net^ and occasionally burst flcrough 
a mesh, hence the necessity of frying a fewnow aiul then to bdng 
the others to reasoin. But the operatioB was not always easy, 
as witness those Albigen^ts who presumed to be Gnosti<^ uiid 
Manichasans, and those WaMenses,^ comouflaMfe speidists. The ; 
lieretic is worse than the infiikl, ^ xebd mortt dan^iia th^ 
enemy. Thanks to the mutual hatred of iSTmth and South,, apd to' 
kingly ambitions, the Cbimdi Wuads 

^piinuek'against the took of 
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liana. Erightfnl xaassacies, nameless horrois^ worthy of Genghis 
Khan or ot Attila, mowed down the budding flowers of ^ilisation. 
The Inquisition^ dxunk with blood, left to its God” 

nothing but the care of “ recognising his own.” 

But revolt was cvor^where in the air, muffled, distracted, undo- 
cidod. Every^vhere in the vast prison was felt the vague love for 
freedom, a yearning for air and light. To relieve the strain, it 
was found expedient to allow art^to pierce the heavy Eoman walls, 
to raise the vaults, to shed a flood of light on the very citadel of 
mysteries, now deeply coloured with vast expanses of gorgeous 
stained-glass windows; to sketch, in extravagant arabesques, 
mystic epopees full of equivocal episodes. The Church was fain to 
tolerate the profanities of GauUsh wit, the irreligious triflings and 
indecencies of the fabliaux and the romances. 

Thought had also begun to chafe in its leading-strings, which it 
was found necesmry to lengthen (always a delicate and perilous ope- 
ration), sharply curbing the restive, restraining the less refractory 
witia more gentle handling. 

An Alain de ITale, an Amaury, a David, now began to teach 
that “ all is one, all is God, God is all that God is the primary 
matter;” that there is ** identity between creator and creature;” 
that aU men are members of Christ ;” and occasionally that God 
is neither more nor less in the consecrated host than in ordinary 
bread.” They announced the end of the reign of the Son, and the 
advent of the Holy Ghost ;«of Abelard’s Paraclete. But a Council • 
held at Baris, in 1200, summarily disposed of these dangerous 
anticipations of Spinoza’s pantheism. David was compelled to 
retract, imd Amaury, having died four years provioudy, was 
disinterrd} to teach him how to reason. 

In the form of translations and oommentanes Aristotle’s ^^Katural 
” mi ” had been introduced into the unive^ 

On tioee sueoesslve OQeasio]is .(1209, 1215, 1230) attempts 
Itad to proscribe dmse writings and novelties. But all 

friled peripatetic grooves of thor^ 

^lae^fnemthe 
a^ve jsnothm^ 


Thon diaco^^ she had mm t< 

Dime 
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And inUrath, in the hands of those who know how to use it, 
Aristotle’Xj! Organon ” is far more opposed to orthodoxy, than are 
his metaph^cs, his ethics, or his politics. Still more dangerous 
were the unbridled idealism of Avicebronus, and the pantheistic 
audacities of Averrocs. We shall see that a laborious eclectic 
undertook the task of reducing to the compass of the theological 
standard everything reconcilable with faith in the orientalised 
Aristotle. ^ 

Lastly, with Greek rationalism and Arab pantheisni, not merely 
erudition but a genuine instinct and love of science were introduced 
into the schools. Immense compendiums (Albertus Magnus, twenty- 
one folio vols . ; Vincent of Beauvais, “ Speculum Mundi,” ten folio 
vols., &c.) brought together all the knowledge of the times. 
Mathematics and astronomy, still necessarily entangled with 
astrology, were developed, while alchemy kindled its furnaces and 
sought in observation the coniirmation of its dreams. Pantheism 
said : “ All is in all,^’ hence all matter included all forms. The 
only question was how to extract them, how to get gold from other 
metals, how to precipitate in the alembic the quintessence of 
wealth and life, the philosopher’s stone, the elixir of perpetual 
youth, the homunmlm^ man produced ready made, by an art wiser 
than nature. Yet these tentative cBorts, inspired by vain dreams, 
were the beginning of the great work which was to end in the 
creation of the positive sciences, a thousand times superior to the 
ravings of the alchemists. An ever-mcmorable, irrepressible enthu- 
siasm now pervaded all the enlightened classes, including the whole 
clerical hierarchy. The rigorous measures enforced against the 
common herd of sorcerers,” and even against some of the most 
Ican^ed men of the age, succeeded with great difficulty in keeping 
science within the limits of orthodoxy. 

How shall.we record all the shades assumed, all the compromises 
attempted, by conceptualism, nominalism reidism, mystic pantheism, 
now veiled under a common Aristdt^lic phraseology^ now mbVing 
undisgiiisedinthemidst of an inextricable confusion? HowIdHow 
the mcidents of those subtle and violent stirugg^es, those elasidngs 
of woveU whose sense is lost, and wMtii have no interest bey<M 
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the sphere in which they were produced, and all further compli- 
cated by the mutual hatred of two rival monkish orde;|5^'l Domi- 
nicans and Franciscans contend in the universities of Paris, Oxford, 
Padua, for the monopoly of philosophic teaching, each claiming to 
interpret in their own way, and to appropriate to themselves the 

sentences” collected by Peter the Lombard, the treatises of 
Aristotle, the Arab commentaries, Avicebronus, hlaimonides, Avi- 
cenna, Averrocs, the fathers and philosophers, the sciences and 
thedries, and all the systems ! 

We may begin with the Dominican school, which presents more 
unity and indulges in less extremes. Inventors of the Inquisition, 
and of the “Cases of Conscience,” guardians of sound doctrine, 
advocates of authority and dogma, the Dominicans do not readily 
deviate from orthodoxy. It. was their most famous doctor, Thomas 
Aquinas, who constituted and compiled the manual of the theo- 
logical peripatetic system. He still reigns supreme over the 
ecclesiastical seminaries. 

Alberius Magnus, master of Tliomas, was bom at Lavingen in 
Suabia, in the year 1193, and died in a Cologne convent, in 1280. 
A pupil of the school of Padua, professor at Hildesheim, Friburg, 
Ratisbon, Strasburg, Cologne, and Paris; provincial of the Domi- 
nicans; bishop of Ratisbon, Albert was the most voluminous 
savant and compiler of mediaeval times. He wrote on theology, 
philosophy, natuxar history, physics, astronomy, alchemy — the 
mere list of his treatises iS^ling twelve folio pages. Pantheistic 
and realistic metaphysician, but above all, a subtle dialectician, 
alchemist, and “magician,” he betrayed a certain taste for the 
study of nature, but independently of all direct observation. But 
what ho most lacked was method and critical discernment. Never- 
theless, his influence was great, and no one contributed more than 
he did to impose Aristotle and his Arab commentators on the 
schools, and even on the Church itself. 

Thomas ^of ^Aquin. was bom in the neighbourhood of Naples 
about the year 1227. After studying at Monte Cassino, he took 
the Dominican habii^. came te Paris, attended the lectures of . Albe(rt 
at Cologne, , accompanied his master to Paris in 124d, .wa8 there 
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reoeivedvas doctor in 1257, after mmj intricate events which 
<^nnQt h^e he specified, taught in Italy, and died in 1274. His 
early oareer was far from brilliant, and his f oUow^upils were wont 
to eaU him “the great Dumb Ox of Sicily." They should rather 
have said aheruh, for his wings expanded until the became “ the 
Angel of the Schools,” the Docim' Angelicm. 

He has left ua continuous glosses on most of Aristotle’s works, 
besides numerous treatises on questions of every sort. Hut his real 
doctrines must be sought in his “Book of Sentences,” in^his 
“ Somma against the Gentiles,” and in his famous “ Summa 
Theologioe.” His views, however, are not easily determined under 
the intricate machinery of his argumentation. Excessive minute- 
ness of method and subdivisions is tantamount to confusion. He 
defines, distinguishes, demonstrates, advances, and discusses the 
objections, answers and concludes, l^is method of dialectics runs 
mad, wearies and perplexes, and the bewilderment is increased by 
the perpetual blending of theology and philosophy, of Augustine 
and Aristotle. At "every line revelation is brought in to supply 
the insufficiency of metaphysics, while above the science of God 
and of man rises that of Clirist, the Mediator, and of tlic practices 
that lead to salvation. All ideas are submitted to the Church, all 
acts, all powers, to papal supremacy. All orders of obedience, 
as, for instance, slavery, flow from predestination ; wisdom and 
charity alike require us to compel those to return to onler and 
submission who have rebelled against ct : Oonq>dl^ intmre. 

Although ini^antly mingling faith with reason, and sub- 
ordinating philosophy, to tbeol<^y, Thomas still wishes to dis» 
tinguish them and draw the line between ihfai rei^pective limits* 
One serves as an introdnoticsii to the other; reason ceases where 
faith begins, which is quite true, <mly not itL ihe swe intended by 
Thomas. Provided it doenot . claim the rj^t to ^ last wor^ 
philosophy is entitled to a separate ^d ft is useful to 

tea^ it apart. ' The laenlty of 
1270 gave effert to Iheae ymmns, ' ^ 
s^olastieism so Jenloiiia^ gimrd^ 
yictw Cbusin again .revived: m 
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Still, beneath the theologian it is easy to detect the well-informed 
eclectic rationalist, fully convinced of the efficacy of reason, which 
he makes the organ of divine grace.” ^ 

Like Abelard, and after Aristotle, Thomas thinks there are no 
universal essences, but that genera and species are tnie judgments, 
concepts legitimately inferred from ohservation, while the reality of 
the individual substances is indisputable. Drawn from nothing by 
the divine act, they are what they are, and their individuality is 
determined by thok extent that each occupies in space. Truth is 
the exact correspondence of reality with thought.” Its criterion 
is evidence, sensational and rational. Ecason is a divine ray that 
comes to quicken the light of experience. 

The psychology of Thomas is at once metaphysical and sensuous. 
The soul, an immortal 8ubsti||co, principle of life and of thought, is 
threefold and one : has three distinct powers, intelligence, sensi- 
bility, nutrition. There are no innate ideas, hnt only images (not 
like tliose of Democritus, from without), created by the imagination, 
preserved by the memory, and whence, by comparison and analogy, 
proceed general ideas. 

His theodicy is purely rational. God, the necessary motor, is 
proved to exist by final causes and by the conception of the perfect 
being. Since he is perfect, the world create^by him is the best of 
worlds ; he has tolerated evil only to give ofifect to the good. The 
sovereign good, supreme end of existence, is obtained by obedience 
to the order established b^ God and represented by the Church. 
Nevertheless, there is a good in itself, recognised by reason, and 
which, aspired to by l^ve, takes the name of the beautiful, 

Fi?om all this it is ‘evident that Thomas is the true founder of 
tto State philosophy,” whi(^ was after jail very litjfle modified by^ 
Peseai^, wbA ^luch the government still requiiesAo be taught in 
ihe a^oqb at France. * I 

Althou^ several of its Bdmabtts were fiery zealpta, ^e Fmocisesa 
school disjdsyed grater variety k its method^ and systems ihah. 
dSd'Hm Xhon^t and In the ecint«]|^ it was 

by ^ rectU^ modeskte % ^vcaae pi 
Alexsndiar JBBales,, ^ dad^ 
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taught at Faxis, and died in 1245, incoherent and verbose as 
professed tgr Raymond Lulle of Majorca, the doctor illumimdm 
(1235-^315), carried to the pitch of beatific mysticism by John of 
Fidenza, the doctor seraphieusy better kno\vn under the name of 
Bonaventura (1221-1274); lastly, logical and brilliant, as repre- 
sented by the Englishman Duns Scotus, the doctor mhtilia (1274- 
1308), the great adversary of the Thomists. 

The “ Summa” of Alexander of Hales need not detain us, pure 
mysticism being beyond the domain of philosophy. Hor are we 
much concerned with Bonaventura, while the " Ars Generalis ” of 
Raymond Lulle, a chaotic medley of all the syllogistic common 
places, is far less interesting than his romantic life. But it is 
impossible to follow all the episodes in the eventful career of a 
man who, from being a reckless liber^po became a zealous apostle, 
miracle-monger, and missionary, who professed at Montpellier, 
Paris, Genoa, Naples, who experienced many adventures in Africa, 
where he met a martyr’s death when upwards of eighty years old. 

Duns Scotus is perhaps entitled to greater consideration for his 
brilliant though brief career (he died in his thirty-fourth year), 
and for his vigorous antagonism to the eclecticism of Thomas 
Aquinas. But it is Ux from easy to give unity to the various 
opinions of this Alexandrian, or to justify the admiration of his 
contemporaries. A Realist beyond all others, Duns Scotus multi- 
plied beings by personifying abstract ideas. For him, all genera, 
all the distinctive characters of individuals, become virtualities or 
entities as he calls them, and which are something intermediate 
between form and matter. Thomas taught that the form of 
individuals, the individualising property, is determined by their 
jnatter itself. Scotus on the contrary holds that the form alone 
deter^iines the matter, in virtue , of a differentiating principle 
wjue&'he cfdls 'hcccceitaa (tfa^ thisness of the thing), and which 
hasjtisfr 'of the famous ^rtm dormitim of opium. But 

eno^h of fubh 

In a ^ei^ia faiij^^ independence or spontaneity of these li^agi- 
Wf pi^eiples V^^biight he discovered an argument in , 

the io&vidhial initiative, and henea 
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of the merit or demerit of works. But, what is still more sur- 
prising, while this glorification of the human is made at the 
expense of the Divine will, Scotus delivers the world to most 
capricious fatalism, which leads him to justify the sale of indul- 
gences. Here is how he reasons or quibbles on the point : “ If 
man is free, God . is still freer ; God creates not in virtue of his 
nature, but solely of his will. Hence he is in no way obliged, as 
Thomas asserts, to produce the best possible of worlds ; ho fashions 
it to his fancy, or according to his pleasure. Good is good, and 
evil is evil, because God wills it, and so far as he wills it. He 
might reverse the terms, and sanctify crime, for nothing can limit 
his power.” But then what becomes of free-will and the merit of 
actions! 


The really great mind of the thirteenth century was Roger Bacon 
(1214-1294), the doctor mirahilis, necessarily an isolated genius 
in an epoch which ho overtops by his head and shoulders, the true 
precursor of the scientific method. His errors as well as his 
misfortunes — ^four-^nd-twenty years of imprisonment and perse- 
ciftion — were due to his Christian and scholastic education ; but 
his inspirations, his marvellous penetration into the future, are all 


his own. 

A native of Hchester in 


Somersetshire, 'Roger Bacon 


/hould 


have been bom in the tune of his namesake Sir Francis Bacon. 


But he was the contemporary of Albertus Magnus, and belonged to 
an earlier generation than Aquinas, Bonaventura, Raymond Lullc, 
and Duns Scotus. Such anachronisms are occasionally seen in this 
^^best possible of worlds.” A brilliant pupil of the imiversity 
of Oxford, he went about his twentieth year to complete his 
studies in Paris. But the scholasticism then in vogue had no 
attractions for him, and he took as his guide an unkgqwn' 


iMosopher, said to have been called Botras Perejpnus^ d^ul the 
portrait he has left us of that sage may possiUy he 
and in painting him he may have intended 


Recording to a suiMnory of M. Emile. 
him' as man of solitaiy . habits, who ste^^ 
has , a horror of verbal contentions, 
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great areision. While others *vnraDgle noisily ahont the universe, 
he passes his days in his laboratory, in fusing metals, in analysing 
subst&ees, in inventing instruments useful for war, fox -i^ricul- 
ture, and the handicrafts. He draws his knowledge from sources 
closed to the vulgar ; he possesses Greek, Arabic, Hebrew, Clialdsean 
works; cultivates alchemy, ihathomatics, optics, medicine; ho 
teaches his disciple unknown languages and sciences, and above 
all gives him the taste and habit of observation, so that he may 
despise nothing and make use of his hands no less than of his 
intellect. In a word, ho is the master of experiments — dominm 
expennientomm. 

Doctor, and a Franciscan ftiar (one scarcely knows why, seeing 
that he was rich and of nohle birth), Bacon returned to 
Oxford, where he professed with great success for six years — 
(1250-1256). But his innovating zeal gives umbrage to his self- 
imposed masters. In 1257, Bonaventura, the “seraphie” general 
of his order, confines him to a convent in Paris, where the “ disci- 
pline,” fasting and silence, combined with the privation of his 
books, x’cn, and pupils, were expected to cloud or kill that glorious 
intellect. But the genius of Bacon survived ten years of contumely 
and captivity ; and when Pope Clement IV. ordered him, “ not- 
withstanding all injunctions to the contrary,” to set forth his ideas- 
in a work, without books, without resources, indifferently supplied 
with the mere necessaries of life by a few lowly but generous 
friends, he composed in less tlian tftro years the Opus majus,’^ 
the ^^Opus minus,*^ the ^^Opus tertiuui,” a cyclopa3dia of the 
•sciences — (1266-1267). Scarcely is he restored to liberty, whea 
his patron dies (1268), and he is fain to lie hid for ten years. But 
in 1278 the lanconr of the Franciscans reaches him, and he die* 
appears for twelve long years in some French or English dtEugeom 
Again released in 1292, Ifo b^igins, in his' 8eTent3r>^hth year, a- 
vast work, which is present and eff wMek 

nothing lemams except a few fragments in r 

The cause of his sorrows and his titles to/&me 
from ins meia|hysicB or £i;pm km timodiey, these jre 

.3^0^ and reasonaldef tiiaa 
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from his astiologicai superstitiona and belief in the occult sciences. 
They must be sought exclusively in his criticid spirit, in his method 
and in his views regarding ihe future of the sciences. It? is here 
that he is a modem thinker. As to his enlightened conceptualism, 
his first and efi&cient cause, his active intelligence directing the 
operations of nature towards an end known only by God, all this 
he has in common with Abelard, Aristotle, and Averroes. 

Bacon attacked and rel^tlessly exposed all the ecclesiastical and 
political abuses of the tunes — ^the servility of the legal body, the 
fanaticism of the monks, the morals of the prelates, the scandals 
of the Eoman curia* He reduced to their just value the famous 
compilers and the ambitious constructors of ingenious theories. 
Himself a master.of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldsean, he exposed 
the shortcomings of their emdition, whence their wrath. But 
above all, he pointed out the twofold vice of the scholastic method, 
the blind belief in texts and in ratiocination. He sapped the 
foundations of the whole falsie. 

What is the authority of a book) How can the authority .^f a 
man, the tradition of an epoch, limit the initiative of other nmn, 
of other generations 1 is valid only so far as justified ; ” and it 
can be regulated by experience alone, whence it also proceeds. 

Eatiocination is doubtless useful to draw from a true pr false 
proposition the conclusions already contained in it ; but' it cannot 
establish the certainty of the proposition. Experience alone 
asserts and denies : Hcee eH domina scientiarim omnium et finis 
toHm is the mistress of all the sciences, and 

end of all speculatioiL Mete^hysics can he nothing but a 
summary of expexienoe, ^*a sort of philosophy of the sciences, 
mnbitadz^ the ideas oommoa to them, and proper to give them 
form, Uieir liisdtsund melhod.^^ 

- negl^ting Aiisto^, settm^ aside the fanago of the 

matter and form, hidden caiaaes, principles of 
sntiiition, he goes stmght to lattme «nd 

ItamM ^ ideas resdring from own 

We> ^fWatlook Qodroreator,. whom a 
die 4mM obi hqect» we 
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shall see that experience furnishes Bacon ^nth three or four notions 
which ^ilLsuffice to reform all physiology. Nothing exists except 
individuals and facts, the bne composed of., their respective' con- 
stituent substances, the others produced^ by the relations between 
the substances and by contact of individuals. Tlie aitu of science 
is to know the properties of substances and indwiiluals, the com- 
.'binations of bodies and their consequences. One single individual, 
one solitary fact carefully observed is ^ worth* all the universals 
together. Ho foresees physiology; for imaged* and intuitions he 
sub^itutes “reciprocal actions " produced botjveen" bodies and our 
understanding, through the medium of the ]|^erves and the brain. 
From these actions spring ideas. ^ 

To proclaim the superior efficacy of experience does not imply 
any contempt of the treasures of experience . acquired by the 
ancients. Eacnn admires the Greeks, Aristotle above all, and 
awards to the Hebrews and Arabs an incontestable suj-wriority over 
the Latins. But he wishes that their works be at least interpreted 
adequately, that their languages be taught id the schools. He 
accepts them as masters on the condition of outstnpping them. 
“ Should a man live a thousand years, he tvould always Icam 
something, without ever arriving at perfect knowledge. . . . The 
mo6t ^recent generations are the oldest, since they profit by the 
labours of those who have preceded them. What we call the old 
age is the childhood of the world.” Pascal vwiU tefll us nothing 
better. : 

' It is with a firm belief in progress that Bacon adopts the words 
\of Seneca: “Nothing in human inventions' is final. and perfect. 
The most recent ages are always the most enlightened* ; A time 
will come when what is now hidden wilj^.l>e<.phuhl$r>^ve£d(^ in 
conseqitonce of the very succession of genezations.and'*tW.ugb the 
contmuot 2 $ly .prolong^ latonfs of 'Tho 'pinogress that ; 

he anticipates ahd ^pro^jbips has^hotfa^ to 
beyond the; grave; neft he.-^^ 

have the least share in hi$ thbiig^j, 

Wn in the fiesh, tlm eartUy ^ 
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enltaxiGed by useful knowledge and pbiloaopby. And,^tb sucb 
confidence does, he describe future discov^ies that one feels inclined 
to credit them to him. * 

It is certain that Bacon invented neither gunpowder (already 
known to the Arabs), nor steam, nor manageable balloons, nor the 
cork>jacket; nor the telescope, nor the means of abolishing death. 
But he expects that, medicine and hygiene shall labour to prolong 
life; ho calls' on mechanics to produce vehicles which without 
horses shall run with a marvellous velocity ; asks of the resistance 
of liquids, a fdree capable of moving the largest vessels ; imagines 
apparatus which sl^ll, enable us to visit the beds of rivers and 
seas without being drowned, machines provided with artificial wings 
for cleaving the .air; lastly, instruments which shall “bring distant 
objects near^ to the sight, enlarge the minutest written characters 
at incredible . distances, and bring the stars within the range of 
vision:” If he did not actually invent these instruments of human 
power, he was^ worthy of being tlieir inventor. Accordingly, 
posterity, for whick he lived, removes him from the age that 
paralysed his genius, and transports him side by side with Francis 
B^n to the thieshoM of modem philosophy and science. 

Third FBmOD. — Oc\LQXo^B%Nmninali8ni, Gerson's MysticUin, 
The Imitation of Christ The Orthodox Gafh^ium of the 
. ' tlniveree, Dante. 

The' thud .;^ei:ipd of scholasticism need not detain us very long, 
although it lasted, at least in France, till the time of Descart(^. 
!^ch ejAGh, Qoubidered a|^rt, has its special interest, which, disap-, 
peam .'ib a general -survey. ; It could servo no purpose, except to 
WMy Iwth the r^^er 'W^ ourselves, were wo to reopen ths ques- 
, ftqn 0f 'jl^dn)in with.b^am.|uid school; or ^at of Christ 
' tian: with Tauler/ and ' Gerson.' Doubtlew, the 

, one yk^ ^^b^;-reai^h^^ "otibi^ Id^ed W^d religious -v^tei^ i 

Bijif iffl alike* ieiBpQlvea^ ^ inwj^ary pyohlfga^ 

the.i3^tin!!3f::ofv,l^|f ^ of the origin qj 

idea^ a. solve, they ^ 
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not seek its elements in experience. Whether they appeal to the 
authority of Aristotle without understanding him, or of revelation 
withdht limiting it, all alike apply to evety subject certain cut-and- 
dry formulas which they have not even verified. If they occasion- 
ally catch glimpses of the truth, it is only by chance, and without 
being aware of it. J^early all of them, and not the mystics alone, 
are brought to doubt reason, Vhich they abuse, while very few 
suspect the emptiness of the object which they pursue. These last, 
all the more rare that their audacity met with but little toleration, 
hazarded in the Sorbonne, so early as 1B48, certain theses that 
betray a glimmering of common sense : We should arrive easily 
and quickly at certain knowledge were we to leave Aristotle and 
his commentators alone, and apply ourselves to the study of 
nature.” Here is betrayed the influence of Soger Bacon. Or 
again: “Wo conceive the idea of God as the pre-eminently real 
being ; but whether such a being exist or not we cannot tell.” 
Peter dAilly (1350-1425) was evidently not very far from scepti- 
cism. Or elsewhere : “ The universe is infinite and eternal ; for it 
is impossible to imagine how being could proceed from nothing. 
But,” adds M. J. Pabre, from whom we take |hese subversive pro- 
positions, “ the revolutionary work was concealed below the surface, 
while the echo of sonorous and empty sophistries was everywhere 
resonant.” ^ ^ 

William Ockam {doctor singvlarif/f doctor invincihilis) chal- 
lenges consideration, inasmuch as he was to Thomas and to Duns 
Scotus what Abelard was to Boscelinns and to William of Cham- 
peaux, and because his vigorous polemics earned for him (he 
aniq|,o&ity of both schools. A native England, an Oxford 
student and a Frandscan friar, he went to Ptoas in order to attend 
the lectures of Duns Scotus, aU of whose opiiuons he afterwards 
contested. He was as mam of great energy, who to(^ on a^ve part 
in all the quarrels of the tunes. “J^ead me with the sword,” he 
said to Philip the Fair, ^'and I delimd ym with the' pen.” 
And he wrote against the eectodasiMl;^ and the 
ckdx&.of Boniface Tilt He esmped himae fte 
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CJoTirt of Avignon (1328) by a prudent flight, and took refuge in 
Bavaria, where he died in the year 1347. 

His great principle is 'Hhat beings are not to be nedfllessly 
multiplied, because eTerything is accomplished in nature by the 
shortest roads.^’ From this standpoint, he proceeds to treat as idle 
superfluities both the intermediate entities, the quiddities and 
Tiaecceities (see above) imagined by'Duns Scotus, and even the ideal 
images of Thomas Aquinas. According to* him, general ideas have 
absolutely no existence, either in the objects themselves, or in God. 
Kothing exists but the intellect^ and the thing known to it, to go 
beyond which is merely to lose ourselves in the absurd. He is a 
subjective sensualist, after the manner of Hume or John Stuart 
Mill. But as he despises science, his range is limited. He aiflrms 
only what he verifles ; and as he is not convinced that the reality 
eorresponds to the ideas conveyed to ns by the objects, he would 
fall into a scepticism bordering on atheism but for faith, which 
comes opportunely to the rescue. Lastly, with Aristotle, ho gives 
up all logical demonstrations of the immortality of the soul, and all 
direct proofs of the existence of God, and for this he is entitled to 
our gratitude. ^ 

He had great Access and secured a large following. The 
realists, Walter Burleigh, Thomas of Canterbury, and Thomas of 
Strasburg, do not seem to have been equal to the ^utest mth the 
Oekamists, Durand of Samt-Fourcain, contemporary of Ockam, 
^Gabriel Biel (fifteenth centuvy), and John Buiidan, who, so early 
OB the fourteenth century, introduced nominalism into the Univor< 
sity .of Fong, and who thought he had proved free will by his 
apologue of the ass pla(^ between a pail of water and a m|^ure 
of oats. 

The only possible ime.of such barren discussions, at least the 
^otily one c^n to mihdB disteaeted and didieaxtened hy the schism 
and the Thirty Years' War^ was the asceticism of the ImUatUm, 
TUs m^-vausted woik, Ipj^ji^bributed to Qerson (1362-1429), is 
a,;mahuid ot oonventoal Ufa^ ^prposed probably towards the eoA of 
hy.mno weaided refxUst, or smne pplitudui 
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disgusted with the world. It bears, in the highest degree, the 
impress of an intellectual and social condition analogous to that 
whictf brought about the birth of Christianity. It is a supplement 
to the Gospels, drawn up for the use of intelligent beings anxious 
to become “ poor in spirit,” and an air of genuine sincerity enforces 
its invitations to a pure and innocent life. But what encouraging 
advice can be expected from a moralist who seeks hope in the 
depths of despair, aspires to heaven from the bottom of the abyss 
whence lie refuses to risol Of what avail a moral system, how- 
ever austere in itself, which is impracticable on earth, which places 
the ideal perfection in death ) Such a system is worse than useless ; 
it is positively baneful, because it is essentially disheartening. It 
is indulgently accused of exaggeration in its sublimity, nor would 
it be difhcult to detect excess and injustice in its negation of human 
nature and of society. Wo may no doubt be told that it is the 
moral code of the Gospel, and this we readily admit. 

The close of the Middle Ages is with good reason referred to as the 
time when the marvellous invention of printing begins to multiply 
thought indefinitely, when the inheritance of Byzantium, antiquity 
rediscovered and shedding light on the p|ist, enables man to 
resume the onward path towards civilisation, and rescues him from 
Christian vagaries, when Gama and Columbus widen the realms of 
the globe, an^: Copernicus opens up the heavens (1543). The 
intellectual and moral atmosphere now seems to be rendered 
healthy by quickening currents fio^Kng from the past, from the 
depths of the Atlantic, and from the boundless starry regions. 
There is breathed a fresh air, charged with tentative aspirations, 
gloiyus, rebellious, and irresistible zeal. And while in the intoxi- 
cation of an awakening curiosity, the mind is disturbed by every 
fresh impulse, eager all at once to grasp all the treasures still but 
dimly perceived, Gutenhdrg is silently marshalling his movable 
types, wooden and leaden battedions, destined soon to samm<m 
the great army of liberty to the aiHiiiilt of despotisms, traditions, 
and prejudiees. 

If, before entering on his new approaching 

positive study of the ^ universe, 16^ baek for a momeut 
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on the woild he is forssdcing, fantastic and painM creation of a 
dream that has now lasted for thousands of years, he will detect 
between the descending circles of tho lower regions, and thd fleet- 
ing visions of elysium, a vaguely-defined land, parcelled out in a 
thousand plots, cultivated for the exclusive benefit of king, feudal 
lord, vassal, churchman, and legist — a land yielding little to the 
tillers, much to the collectors of tithes, the farmers of tho public 
taxes and imposts — in a word, the privileged few — a land steeped 
in blood and tears, wasted by fire and sword, overawed by strong- 
holds, covered with walled, distrustful towns, whose gates are 
closed at sunset, while armed burgesses keep watch on their battle- 
ments. Here and there rise more favoured cities, where is centred 
all that has survived of the arts and sciences in the world, where 
reason runs riot in heresies, exhausts itself in hair-splitting syllo- 
gistic disputations, or in the construction of theodicics, where 
echoes the voice of famous doctors, cadenced by the shrieks of the 
pupils under the lash. Over all this turmoil and confusion Home 
spreads her nets, entangling tho weak, allowing tho strong to 
escape when they do not themselves stumble into her meshes. She 
is over watchful, cljastising, overawing, crushing to death. She 
oppresses the mind, shackles the body, meddles wdtli all social 
relations, both public and private. A formidable accomplice, she 
reckons and shares the plunder with the armoiis^ knight and 
sceptre-bearer, while reaching out a hold hand to the crowned head. 
The more daring temporise ^th her, bocaiiso she is the soul of 
tyrannies, the mother of meek submission. Myrmidons of Church 
and Empire are the truculent cavalier, tho “scythe-bearing 
vampire” assuming all forms, the lean Proteus, unmaske|J by 
Holbein, realised in the thronged visions of the thoughtful Orcagna. 
But he is a fearful minister, mowing down victim and executioner, 
innocent and guilty indiscriimiiately. fie everywhere reaps his 
harvest, filling tho furrow recklessly with a crop of fustian, purple 
and fine linen, strewing the ground with bucklers and spurs, with 
crosiers, swords, tiaras, and diadems. Then rise from below or are 
hurled from above ail those hierarchies of fiends and angels, 
borrowed foom the pantheons and phUosophios, adopted by, the 
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Church from Persia, Assyria, Judea, Alexandria, and Byzanttam. 
These ravishera of the dead wrangle over the souls hovering above 
the grave, and bear them away to dismal or bright regions, amidst 
transfigured mortals and fabulous animals, consigning them either 
to eternal bliss or eternal torments. Aloft, on the steps mounting 
heavenwards, are seated the resuscitated, hearing without ears,, 
seeing 'vrithout eyes, speaking -vnthout tongue, and living without 
food; and with them are those vag;ue entities, the thrones and 
dominations, the virtues and ideas of Plato ; all surmounted by 
two men and a dove, who are Gk)d, and a woman who is deified. 
Here also is Gehenna, more thronged tlian purgatory and heaven 
together, because many are called but few are chosen.” 

A writer of genius, at once an orthodox Peripatetic, an admirer 
of Thomas Aquinas, and a mystic of the Boiiaveutura type, has 
preserved for posterity this extraordinary vision, in which are 
summed up medueval society, science, and belief. This writer 
was the Florentine, Dante Alighieri, creator of the Italian language, 
author of the ‘‘Divina Commedia." Ho was doubtless himself 
unaware of the profound irony contained in this title, and he never 
suspected that his triple and fonnidable edifice was nothing more 
than the visionary work of a long delirium. He fancied with 
perfect sincerity that he was painting the universal reality, and his 
illusion, impar^xig to his epopee such intense life, supremo triumph 
of art, also renders it the authentic monument of a philosophy, the 
minster of scholasticism. ^ 


C3HAPTER IV. 

•tSM KBSTAXSaAKOB. 

• 

Flatonio School : Oemistu^Pktho — MarsQM JPicino^ PeripateHcs: 
Pomjponaxzi. HurmnUiUand Sce^pHca: Erasmiic — Bahelcdo — 
Montaigm — OMrron^Sa^iclm, Mystic Pantheists : Qim^ano 
Bruno — Oam$amUa. AtheiMc VminL 

A PBBSH impulse was needed to doable httxn^ty to ese^ 
the scholastic confusion, and shake o£F the ganoa of cOniBum^^ 
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which threatened ta leduce it to intellectual imbecility. The 
revival of the thirteenth century had been determined by Jewish 
and Arab erudition ; the true revival of the fifteenth centitry was 
stimulated by Byzantine learning. Mussulman Spain had bestowed 
on the West a complete Aristotle, though somewhat distorted by 
the Cabalistic, gnostic, and Alexandrian tendencies of the oriental 
commentators. But Byzantium bent to Italy, besides the text 
of Aristotle, with its distinctly Peripatetic scholiasts, Plato, the 
pagan and Christian noo-Platonicians, and all that still survived of 
the old philosophy. Himdreds of humanists forthwith fell upon 
these treasures, eager to dassify, furbish up, and set them off to 
the best advantage. The movement resembled that of a hive at 
work. 

The human mind had recovered its buoyancy, and its gratitude 
is duo to those who enabled it to do so. But its energies, at the 
outset, concentrated on the texts and ideas of another age, and con- 
fined within limits which it fancied it was enlarging by redoubling 
its activity therein, very seldom result in original conceptions. 
Doubtless discussions were held de omni re scibili, but always in 
the footsteps of bygone authorities and in the language of the 
schools, whose sway was practically continued down to the end of 
the seventeenth century, and even beyond it. A show of activity 
was made in every direction, but in a Christian atmosphere and 
within the Christian horizon. like those animals who take their 
oolour from the soil they liv9 on, all novelties assumed a theological 
aspect. Opinions regarded as exceptionally bold ended in heresies, 
but reform went no farther. Fatal aberration imposed on reason by ' 
faithl 

Luther, the" turbulent and incoherent mystic, the rigid and 
pitiless Calvin, may have flattered themselves that they were breaking 
Catholic unity, and doubtless they did*break it But they failed 
to perceive that by restricting they strengthened it, that by curtail- 
ing it they gave it back a Iff e that was ebbing, a more concentrated 
. and irigbiromi life than before. The true limits of Christianity they 
never for a moment thought of over8te](^ing. Ihey plunged 
, deqieiately into dngmatiinn bade to Augustine and Fnul himaelf, 
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and all their efforts amounted to nothing heyond a mere recoil 
Doubtless, by proclaiming the free interpretation of a single text, 
they ufiiwittingly and involuntarily present human thought with a 
slow means of outflanking faith and taking refuge in science, but a 
science still with a subtle anthropomorphism savouring strongly of 
deism and religiosity. 

How much more far-seeing, hnd how much more beneficial to 
humanity, were those Charrons, who, without running tilt against 
the windmills of catholicity, without jostling too violently against 
the already tottering yoke of an orthodoxy issued to order, glided 
smoothly between heretics and fanatics alike with the saving 
clause: “What do I know? . . . Perhaps.” These were the 
true emancipators of thought 1 They awaited the advent of science ; 
they felt it coming, and opened the door for its reception. 

Positive science alone could dispose at once of the pretensions of 
logic and the sham humility of faith ; it alone could reveal to man 
his proper field of action and his destiny, while leading him by a 
thousand ways to the conquest of truth. And science was now 
bom, at one stroke effacing the heavens of Plato, Aristotle, and 
Jesus, and sending adrift, like an escaped balloon, the “ Kingdom 
of God,” the “Heavenly Jerusalem,” and suchlike visions. But 
how timid it still is, how little conscious of its strength, apologising 
for having dented glimpses of the truth, still paying humble 
deference to Joshua and all the believers in a sun standing still, 
and meekly kissing the sacerdotal rob^ and the sword, the sack and 
the rope, on their knees before those mitred and crowned murderers, 
still worshipped by some few ridiculous imbeciles. Witness the 
scruples of Copernicus, the mysticism pf Kepler, Tycho’s compro- 
mises; witness the genius of a venerable Gralileo, cowering under 
the blood-stained hand of an ignorant Inquisition 1 

Assuredly the fate of metaphjrsics and religions wafr sealed from 
the day that the six words, “the earth reroives round the stiu,^ 
were uttered by a Canon df Thorn, ftomj the depths of the fwam^ 
of Poland But they will not die aQ at on^r nor . relia hbld 

on the prey without mAny a str^le and ceditet., Kv^ notf, 
pelled, to^mpoxise, to feel their way, aadfelh to vrele^ 
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science they Tronld like to crttsli, they still cling to ignoiance, the 
puppet they possess in common, which they handy one to the 
other, over which they have wrangled for some fifty thousand*^ 
years. 

In any case the Benaissance is the first stage of the modem 
intellect towards its still remote enfranchisement. It now resumes 
possession of the past, on which ft takes a firm stand. We feel — 
at certain times it feels itself — ^that if it recedes it is only to 
advance more vigorously in the future. 

The philosophy of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries seems at 
the outset little more than an energetic revival of scholasticism. 
But the already enervated philosophy of the schoolmen dies out 
with Gerson’s mysticism and the Imitation, whereas the Benaissance 
leads up to Bacon and Galileo. While touching lightly on its 
numerous Hellenists and humanists, we shall devote more special 
attention to those who have originated any general conceptions, to 
those who have preferred experience to book-lore, especially to the 
independent thinkers whose boldness cost them their security, theii 
freedom, and their lives. However questionable may be theii 
doctrines, they at least possessed a relative value, as shown by the 
umbrage of the Church. 

In the Christian East philosophy, driven from the schools by 
Justinian in the sixth century, had taken refuge in the heresies 
which raged so furiously in the Byzantine wand. Still more 
barren than that of the West, Greek scholasticism assumes an 
almost exclusively religious aspect Heviertheless, the Alexandrian 
polemics of Philxpon (seventh centm^); the critical learning of 
Photius (ninth century), md in the eleventh the violent theoretic 
struggle tetween the Peripatetic Xiphilinus and the Platonic Psellps, 
clearly show ihat olarac antiquity had still remained the basis of* 
.^ucatton and, instruction, and tiiat afi the systems at all lecon- 
!‘^able .rrith Christibknietaphysics remained familiar to all well- 
^oymi^ Byzantine teashets. Hdr could it very well be diffiszent. 

tha l^t still preserve the otigd^al fesd 
of Arml^tle and of i^to, of :i^esidemui^ .Pbti^^ P<^hyriu& 
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The gEeatschiBia of the East, in itself sterile enough, had moie* 
over the deplorable result of interrupting the old tradition and 
’Civilisation at the very mom^t when the Western inteHeet, <may 
whehned in a chaos of barbarism, was beginning to return to sdf* 
eonsciousness. Henee it involved Europe in two hundred years of 
tentative efforts, and three hundred of barjen labours on a suixep^ 
titious Aristotle, crossed by Augdstine, The csrusaders, with good 
reason suspected by the Comneni and the Paleolo^ were not a 
learned race. Those truculent heroes, marching through Constan- 
tinople, and carving themselves out principalities from the empire, 
busied themselves far too much in disintegrating the last lesottrces, 
and demolidiing the last bulwarks of Christianity in the East (for 
such was really the result of the crusades and of the ephemeral 
Latin conquest), to think of copying or*tl!lmslating the master- 
pieces of the old philosophers. At last, however, the formidable 
encroachments of the Turk, scarcely an^ted for a moment by the 
Mongolian invasion, compelled the Greek emperors to turn tiieir 
eyes towards the West, which had so badly defended them» 
Efforts were made to reconcile the two communions, and it was one 
of those otherwise fruitleas attempts at reconciliation that again 
united the ties formerly tom by the schism. 

The revival of Greek learning in Italy anticipated by about twenty 
years the fall o^Donstaintinoplst In 1429 or 1430 Theodore Gaza, 
of Thessalonicsf^ and the Cretan George of Trebizond, translators 
and partisans of Aristotle, came and fettled in Venice, Eloxenoe, 
and Borne. Then csme, invited by the Council of Feitare^ the 
Platonicians Gezubtus Fletho and Bessarion, and the 'Peripatetic 


Gennadiiuvwho was paMmb 6t Congta|^iBopfe Mahmnet IL; 
(1453). The first twO' aetfled in Ztely,' and Besserion, who 
declared himscdf ferine omen <%the two chutes ahd JtoiBibi . 

supremacy, was made a cup^nal, 
popes. Of tUs gmup of 


hberal-iniiided wm 
Vhere he 

AiexandxiBh namk . Ban 
of •- Plato, 'hp .dared 'opcsrijr 
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Chiistian concepftions, nor had he much difficulty in showing that 
all religious metaphysics were hoirowed from the ancient philo- 
sophers. (JennadiuB, Gaza, and George of Trehizond answefed him*^ 
with a violent attack on Plato. Bessarion also took part in the 
cemtest, but failed all the more to reconcile the litigants, inasmuch 
as he was himsolf an a^pwed Platonieian. 

Before the end of the fifteenth^century the Byzantine education 
had already borne fruit, and the direction of the philosophic sects 
had passed from the Greeks to the Italians, Spaniards, and Germans. 
Amongst the idealists distinguished lights were Marsilio f icino, of 
Florence, an unwearied translator, a determined eclectic, constantly 
bent on reconciling Plato, Pythagoras, Proclus, Jamblicus, Orpheus, 
and Hermes, altogether more Alexandrian than Christian, both 
Picos della Mirandola, famous for thoir vast but superficial know- 
ledge, and Nicholas of Cuss, whose scepticism on the origin of 
knowledge brought him back to the supreme one of Pythagoras and 
Parmenides. Amongst the disciples of Aristotle occur the names 
of Achillini, Pomponazzi, Simon Porta, Paul Jove, Julius Caesar 
Sealiger, and the Spaniard Sepulveda, the apologist of slavery. 
But of all these distinguished writers Peter Pomponazzi of Mantua, 
(1462-1525) was almost the only one who thought for himadt and 
deserved the name of philosopher. 

The essence of his teaching is summed up in^he brief maxim 
of Cremonini, one of his disciples : Iritits ut lihet^ftyrU vt inoris est 
— within as you please, ottwardly conform to usage.’’ Nor was a 
little prudence misplaced at a time when usage had ^e stake for its 
sametion, and then it could he said of Pomponazzi, that he might 
he forgiven as a xnan, but^ should be burnt as a philosopher. He 
submitted heforeband all hta doubts and denials to the authority 
of the Church, thus convertixig his* ortho^pxy into a precarioUE 
hMStplate. herw often he heMyed himself When he said: 
** As a Chiistiau I belim what X cannot bdieye as a philosopher 
or his audaeiiiy soipaoied even his hypocrisy. Hence it 

eodd be send of him that he ielt the sword hanging over lorn 
all his Efs, end hxs wodft usa fbs soul was bnzat by the puhEo 
eseentioium 
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Pomponazzi never showed himsdf a more respectful son of the 
Church than when attacking its fundamental doctrines, when his 
reasoning, going beyond Chii&tianity, assailed the very principles 
of rdigion* 

“The dictates of religion," ho wrote, “like tdl else in this 
world, are subject to change and destruction. The effects of faith 
often seem to differ in nothing fiom those cn the imagination. The 
aim of religion is not the search after pure truth ; it is a practical 
influence, accompanied by promises and threats calculated to shake 
childish and crude intellects, which like the ass are forced by blows 
to bear the burden.” AVhat more exact definition of Catholicity I 

Pomponazri could affoid to give up the moral direction of 
societies and individuals to Christianity, and was able to offer the 
spectacle of an edifying death to his contemporaries, and especially 
to his disappointed enemies. But posterity has already forgotten 
this, and only remembers him as the man who separated science 
from theology, who claimed for philosophy the right “ to appeal to 
nature whenever natural reasoning suffices to explain phenomena, 
however extraordinary they may appear in themselves ; " lastly, who 
wrote : “ It would be ridiculous and absurd to despise the visible 
and the natural, in order to take refuge in an invisible whose rcalily 
is warranted by no well-grounded probability;” and elsewhere, 
“ It is wise to pef er the evidence of the senses to those of the 
understanding.”/^ 

Another instance, more genuine than his affected regard for 
Christianity, was his loyalty to his master, the infallible Aristotle. 
But even from him, Pomponazzi borrows his theories and arguments 
only in confirmation of his own personal conclusions. 

All his efforts were aimed at the immortality of the soul, 
providence, and miiaclea Precisely because with Aristotle he 
accepts the hypothesis of an active, universal, and eternal reason, 
he rejects the immortality of the individual reason. “ The soul,” 
ho said (for he believed in its existence), is intimately connect^ 
with the body; it sizives at the universal only through the 
particular; it thinks and msgines through the senses alone; it )NPtB 
only through the mmnl^ pTgi|3)isni of the body, the hh^ 
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and vital spirits ; no part of the human spirit can do aught or has 
any life independently of its action in concert with the body.” 
And he concludes that, *‘in the proper and absolute sen^ of the' 
tenn, the soul is mortal” 

He denies miracles regarded as events contrary to the natural 
order, and if in a fit o| orthodox irony he admits the prodigies of 
Moses and of Christ, it is in ord%r to remark that religions have 
need of miracles, consequently that for those religions which cease 
to perform them, a not very distant end may safely be predicted. 

He denies Providence, apparently inclining towards the pan- 
theistic necessity of the Stoics, which has a strong iieaemblance 
to scientific determinism. But he delights in nothing more than 
in putting his finger on the palpable contradictions of Christianity, 
which consigns* rus altogether to fatality while pretending to with- 
draw us from it; for, Providence excludes liberty.” Still 
widening the breach, he presses forward to assail a God who might 
have made a world Gontaining none but the good, but who 
nevertheless created ours for a majority of the wicked.” The 
Church,” he says, ^^bids us rescue from error and vice all who have 
erred or gone astray ; but God being all-powerful, and foreseeing 
from eternity all the errors of mankind, why does he not deliver 
them from their imperfectionsi And neglecting to do so, how is 
it that he does not sin, seeing that this very omisnon constitutes a 
sin for his creatures?” Here is a dilemma whiclp retains its full 
force for those who believe In the absolute good and evil. 

The rixteenth century is a Babel, not of tongues, for the learned 
still continue to write in Latin, but of more or less clearly-defined 
or mixed doctrines, all revived from antiquity, and much more 
valuable for the thought involved in them than for the individuals 
advocating them.^ The confusion is still farther intensified by the^ 
and mguinary elashibgs of the piotestant gn^ups 
and orthodoxy, It is a unive^ chaos in which the school of ; 
Ineserves sonm degree pf consistency. ^ 
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commendable for his physiological discoveries (action of the lungs) 
than for his incoherent pantheism. Amongst those who reject 
Aristotle^ besides the Platonidans Bamus, TauicUus^ Goclenttty 
Patrizsd, the Stoic Justus Lipsius, and such !Neo-PlatoniGians as 
Michad Servetus and Giordano BrunO; mention should at least 
he made of a whole series of mystics and cabalists, such as 
Beuchlin with his Jewish tendencies, a lineal descendant of Philo, 
Agrippa, who successfully criticises the scientific anarchy of his 
epoch, the obscure Paracelsus, the ecstatic Lutheran Weigel, the 
infatuated magician Jerome Cordanus, lawgiver of tho occult 
sciences, the Englishman Bohort Eludd, the theosophist Boehm^ 
known as “ the Gorlitz shoemaker,” and tho realUUe physician. 
Van Helmont, all traceable to Jamhlicus, to Pythagoras, not to 
say Orpheus himself. More attention will bo claimed by the 
sensualists Telesio, bom at Cosenzio, in the kingdom of INTaples 
{1508-1588), and Gampanella (ob. 1639), more however on account 
of their intentions than of their theories. Both aim at establishing 
philosophy on the direct study of nature and the living organism, 
and axe accordingly the successors of Boger Bacon, and the 
forerunners of Erancis Bacon, who quotes Telesio approvingly. But 
this thinker scarcely gets beyond the hypotheses of the old lonians, 
and like the Eleatic sdiool, like Aristotle himself, he assigns to 
heat and cold r preponderating part in the constitution of the 
universe. * 

Fending the ocMxrdination of the positive sciences by Galil^, the 
wisest wzitem were unquestionably the oritics after the manner of 
Erasmus, and such rational sceptics as Sanehes^ Babehds, and 
Montaigne. 

Scasmus, who ocean fint in point of time (1467-153$), does 
not seem at fint to heve piof eased any personal opinions in 
philosophy. He was a Ohristian deut^ an eoleetic |atfonaIist ; 
but he never touched on any of the great problemi^ and hisdefoace 
of foes will agsiast fiftther ihaa little H, bqrcaqd a 

eerfem elegant triviality. Kevartiarieii he 
to fine though Oan a handled ITtewnistii, or Oolrat|#*a 

iogethen Btt wlofo life waa a 4aqpi)tttt ttti 
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s^lastumu aad theology, pouring forth an inenhauatibfo 
. of aaicawne against pedantry and fanaticism, against loeioal 
-hausphtting and religions superstitions. Ho lashes aU abases «xd 
-wcesses, while preaching tolerance as the first condition of freedom 
His wm^taiies on the sacred and pio&ne writers, whfie on the 
^ W reriving a love of antiquity so contrary to the false 
^nsban system, acenstom thewnind to criticism and 
His roll^ons of wise saws and apophthegms introduce into the 
moral order more just and liberal views than those of the Gospels 
and iie id^ regMding the education of youth still desove the 
senous consideration of all opposed to univrasity routine. 

Er^us WM one of the far from numerous enlightened minds 
that held aloof from the Protestant schism, his foresight preserving 
^ ftom such a false step. Quito as much a reformer as Luther, 
Hutton, or Bez^ he defended them in the name of freedom of 
«>nrae^ notwithstanding their personal atta^ on bimaATf But 
^ declined to ^ the responeibility of a rupture so disastrous to ” 
^ of the world, and so favourable to a useless revival of 
the rehgious sentiment He saw farther ahead than those violent 
aortanes, and hu caution was bolder than their rashness. The 
onderlj^ joinciple of his thought is revealed to us in the last 
m of hia,exquiaito treatise on “The Praise of FoUy." Ho one 

,^^ty, that IS to say, of religions. It shoi^ also li noted 
A precise and refiped lang^ folly is synonymous with 

the OredE^MiyMi, or tto lhtins^ijftii^ti^ tiurtis, stupidity. 

, ^ phao«^ of Habalais is thatjif Eraamus, treated more 
wo^y and in nwce ,vd^ coloura All are familiar ^ith the 
in whmh he assails with aU his energy thelyiannirh 
of- the e^la. &e ehnelL and the law courts. But, like 

nsslf, as so many of his friends 
of any,, sect or spe<^ ii»m.cd 
,^.tMediaii^*a!wii^ 
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Eabelais doubts only of heaven and the unknowt^^'^hotm tlie/ . 
scepticism of Montaigne (1533-1592) extends to sdl .nattue, to 
things and doctrines alike* But it is a special scepticism^ in whidx 
vre must not expect to find either the philosophic rigour ^of an 
^nesidemus, or the moral dryness of a Gharron. Montaigne 
avoids nothing except what he is really indifferent or antipathetic 
to, and especially what may disturb the peace of his life. An 
epidemic breaks out in the town of which he is mayor, and he 
takes care not to expose himself to it, and in the same way he 
accommodates himself to the religious and political atmosphere he 
is fain to breathe. Subject to the Church and to royalty, he keeps 
aloof from all reform and from all revolt. Betiefs and institutions 
are for him secondary matters, which depend on cus^m and "" 
have no more than an historical interest. Once ensured as for as 
possible against the minions of the law and beggars, against 
princes, judges, soldiers, or monks, he feels himself valiant and at 
ease, and moves from his library to his window, comparing what 
he reads with what he sees. Wisdom for him consists in a 
universal curiosity. 

Though certainly no hero, Montaigne must not be condemned 
either as an egotist or a misanthrope, from which he is alien both 
in head and heart He had friends whom he could love, while his 
devotion to the memoiry of La Bo4tie, and his legacy to Chaiion, 
show that he /vas capable of tender and solid sentiments. A 
moderate Epicurean, after the manner of Atticus, he can enjoy, 
like Horace, the maxims of Aristippus, and the precepts of the 
Porch. Nor is he indifferent to aught human— taking a direct 
in^rest in aU the phases of life^ and all the phenomena of natmie. 

He observes, perhaps with equal pleasure the actions 6f man and 
beast— noble deeds and Iwe passions, grej^ness ahd loT^line^j/ ^ 
but his mental , indifferenca ezclndes neitto.disei^^ 
preference. ' X : i ^ - .-Z'. 

From the varied ^d shitog 
moxose lessons of fiemeUius, yield^ 
less to impassibility. . . His%dralfyj^^ W 

E the iois puwi'b^.* ^ply. 
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wliich/ combined witli tempenment, is the fleeting standaid of 
morals, is fidso the cause of progress, at every epoch supplying the 
‘vveU-attested elements of ever more elevated, wiser, and more solid 
conceptions. But its progress is not uniform, being subjected, like 
mankind itself, to reactions, to protracted or passing aberrations. 
And so with the moral code which follows or flows from it. At 
heart Montaigne ie convinced thab the Christian era marks the 
introduction of a sad decadence. The true religion, which ho 
leaves untouched, was very far from adding anything to the wisdom 
and virtue of the ancients. ■ We must go back to Plutarch, to Cicero, 
Lucretius, and even to Socrates and Zeno, in order to rediscover the 
true source of humanity and civilisation. Man must before all be 
studied under all his aspects; with all his ethnical varieties ; his pas- 
sions; his faculties, both spontaneous and acquired; ho must bo 
compared with the animals, of whom he is the brother and master ; 
account must be taken of all the fatalities and accidents by which 
he is sungunded, which obey him or sway him. Abstract reasoning 
must be given up for a deeper study of the essences of things, and 
^the small minds must be disregarded which occupy themselves with 
scholasticism and theology. Whether benefiting by past experience 
or adding to it the results of hm own sa^cious and penetrating 
observation, Montaigne lives altogether in ^e concrete and complex 
realities of existence. He has too much to study fb arrive at any 
definite conclusions or build up a system which lAght be again 
overthrown or indefinitely i^dified by the morrow’s experience. 

■ He conmders that philosophy is made every day without ever being 
perfected. And he nofr rights no leiu for his own than for. 
many other epochs? But to the practical questions, What are we 
to think of ttm and world? What course are we to adopt ? 

; be^ thought-— here is what 

iiaw.ifl^ .whaf hiu and act at your own 

risked perfi.;. but be, ^ , 

\ , Ba;^0nd LuUe, 

the - 
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world and life itself ; becatise be nerer mounted &e stilts oi i)im|b- 
physL^. limiting himself to the earth and mundane matted} he 
never liriked falling from a conventional heaven* 

Gharion X1541--1603) proceeds directly from Montaigi#; 
constitutes his very essence. But while condensing, Ohaxron hee 
rendered him dry and arid, allowing all the grace of a free ^irit to 
escape, and falsifying by conMing him to a sevme method. He is 
thus reduced to a curtailed and imperfect Montaigne. It has been 
too often asserted that the treatise On Wisdom is the natural con- 
clusion of the Essays.’’ It is certainly a conclusion, hut one drawn 
by an overstrained, exclusive, and utterly unsympathetie disciple, 
the responsibility for which can in no way he referred to the master. 
Lawyer, canon, itinerary preacher, author of the extremely orthodox 
Christian Discourses” and of a treatise on the Three Trul^/^ 
Peter Gharron, or Le Charron, son of a Parisian hooksell^, and 
one of five-and-twenty children, did not make the aequaintance 
pf Montaigne till about the year 1586 or 1587. H^was then 
foity*six years old, and his age had excluded him from sevend 
convents where he would have wished to repose bom the 
labours of a long and somewhat sterile missionary life. Having 
£>r twenty years assiduously served up all the oommimplases 
of jurisprudence and theology, for the benefit of pariiaments, 
kings, and rfinces, he considered he had £fpoken enou|^ to 
remain hen«i^oith e^nt. And in any case, of what avail hi^ .. 
been his homiUesf How far had^ they modified the cpuise of ‘ 
events, diminished the vices and Adseries horn of human nature 


and ttie social conditionl ; Hontei^aenow unroll^ bef 
'pietttse of the world, ^incewnmtehh im^ fiowof 


and actions, under the. of eustom ai&d: fiumtlefa^ 

was satisfied, andpasaai ^. o^^j^^ 

scqptiowi;: 

convert -ihan^witji the' 
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ihe mind having no maans of distingaiBhing one from the other/’ 
Beaeon, experience, the evidence of our fellow-men, all is gifting 
and changeable. ** What is wicked, unjust, detestable in one place is 
/right, justice, and honour ^where, nor would it be possible to 
cite a single law, custom, belief, everywhere universally received or 
rejected.” All religions are alike ofiensive and alien to common 
sense. Whatever be said to the^contrary, they are upheld by 
human hands and meani| The nation, country, or place determines 
our religion ; we belong to that prevailing in the place where wo 
have been bom or brought up ; we are circumcised, baptised Jews, 
* Mahomedans, Christians, before we are conscious of being men.” 
What should we dot Suspend our judgment, hold ourselves free 
from all parties and sympathies. ** The supreme remedy is to lend 
ourselves to others, and give ourselves to ourselves alone, to take 
matters with the hand, not with the heart, to ding tenacioudy to 
very little, and keep ourselves dways to ourselves.” 

Thus it is that scepticism ends in a mystic egotism, in Ihe false 
ethics of ihelmUatioH^ nay more, with Charron, in intolerance and 
despotism. While declaring that we should enjoy philosophic 
liberty,” Charron keeps it all to himsdf, regarding it as useless and 
banehil fox the rest of the world. And so common, is this incon- 
sistency amongst, scepties, that one is fain to look upon it as a 
natural oonsequmLce of scepticism. * v 

\ Montaigne says, “Wba^ know It” and Chinon, “What 
' mattinP and between the two there is an impassable gulf. 

But .notwithstanding its fdM moral ebndusiems, the treatise on 
Wiida^ mud not be regarded as haviUjg'beeh altogether usdess to 
sasnldnd. Its inuaense success shows at once how thoroughly it 
himnoasi^ wi& the current thought, already wearied 

nonsense.. It moreover 


it 

lODk^vliedge the ; 
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the sublimity of the mind, ho advises us to study its meofaanism 
and qpnditions. He observes that animals think and reason as 
we do, and he endeavours to classify human knowledge. He. pro- 
nounces no opinion either on the nature or the destiny of the soul, 
but here is how he speaks of immortality : '^The immortality of 
the soul is the most universally, religiously, and plausibly accepted 
doctrine by aU (I refer to an^ [external and public profession, not 
to an inward, earnest, and true belief), the most usefully believed, 
the most feebly proved, and established by human reason and 
methods alone.” 

In a word, scepticism is the beginning of wisdom, and can be* 
nothing else — h mere preliminary. This truth, which Charron 
failed to perceive, seems to have been understood by the Spaniel, 
or Portuguese, Sanchez (1560-1632), who is wrongly regarded as 
the most determined of sceptics. An admirer of Aristotle, but at 
the same time as opposed to metaphysics as he was to dialectics, 
Sanchez proposed to study truth directly, to ascertain whether we 
know, how we know, and which is the method of knowledge. 
Unfortunately, he never completed his great work, of which we 
possess the introduction alone, where he assails with extreme bold- 
ness the chimeras and baseless fictions ” blocking the threshold of 
science. The real object of the learned writer was misapprehended 
by the cuiiou| title of this treatise : Tractatus de multum nobili 
et prima universali scientia, quod non scitur” (On the most noble 
and first universal science, that nothing is known). The scepticism 
of Sanchez is radical, but only provisional, hence its advantage. 

Before coming to the period of observation and experience,^ &e 
modem era already ushered in by Bacon and Galileo (born 1660 
and 1564), a passing notice is claimed by four this£ejte> whOj, 
thou^ doubtless origina;]^ still b^jig by fheit doctrines 
iortiuxes to that tiiansitional peridd inwld^ the awakened ifiteltect. 
still struggled against me^vCl £eUe&;.imd withdnt 

edod^'in Inpaktiig awa;y from '1^^' the , 

of 
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Eamus (Peter La Bamde), bom in 1515, and murdered during 
the St. Bartholomew massacres, was no philosopher, but rather a 
humanist, grammarian, and logician, who exercised on his epbch an 
influence apparently^ out of all proportion with his work. In order 
to understand the enthusiasm animating his disciples and adver- 
saries, we must go back to the Paris of the sixteenth century, the 
capital of scholasticism, llamas asliiled in his very stronghold the 
mediseval Aristotle, revolutionising the barbarous and puerile 
method of the eternal distinguos,*’ and consequently the whole 
system of instruction. But his victory cost him his life. Some of 
the professors whom he bad refuted caused him to be shamefully 
murdered in 1574, taking advantage of the general massacre, and 
under pretext of his Protestantism, Bomus having made the mistake 
of embracing the reformed religion. 

Although maintaining that Aristotle had enunciated nothing but 
error and falsehood, and although he passed his whole life in 
refuting the Peripatetic dialectics, Eamus was never anything more 
than a rebellious pupil of Aristotle. All his Are and fury ended in 
nothing but a simplification of logic and a commendable theory of 
the syllogism. 

Far more interesting, deeper and more daring, in our opinion, 
was the unbelieving monk, the apostle of the natura naturanSf 
Giordano Bruno, poet and mathematician, preacher 2nd astronomer, 
who in a series of Latin and Italian writings, in pr^se and verse, 
suppresaed as fast as they wire published, developed bit by bit a 
system as complex and ixae in its details ia it was simple and false 
asawlmle. 


Bom about the year 1548, in the Terra di Lavoro, Giordano 
b^n ^eer with^the moat zealous orthodoxy, entering as a 
J&opiinican ^to thVepec^ order of the Inquisition. B^t 
passionate lO'^bf nature and IBs own meditations, or 1^: 
Amh^l^ech^ the successors of 

oi, horrei^ daily sanctified in jibe I 

to > 
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sueoeeded in escaping from the ^^nanow and dark j^on in wlddi 
error had so long kept him confined.” Tor some ten je9iia he ia 
met e^er on the move, in Italy, Switserland, fWee^ England, 
Genaaay, in all the uniyersity towns, every wh^ie wekmned^'by the 
great, everywhere admired by the young, in the end banished from 
every jilace. The frankness of his opinions' ever destroys the 
effect of his personal charms^and brilliant eloquence. Dogged, 
watched, at last betrayed by a certain Mocenigo, by whom he had 
^been attracted to Venice, he pines for six years (1592-^1598) under 
the ^^Piombi;” handed over to the Holy Office, he mounts the 
scaffold after two years of tortures, condemned to be punished 
with all possible lenience, and without the effusion of blood.” His 
heroic fortitude never quails throughout this interminable agony, 
and bis last words are : You dread more to utter than I do to, 
hear my sentence.” The execution of Bruno ^ushers in the seven- 
teenth century, and his abashed judges, already alarmed at the new 
tunes, conceal instead of trumpeting his death, so that for eighty 
yean his fate lemained shrouded in mystery, 

Bruno was not condemned for his teaching, with which tlm dd 
and more recent Fathers of the Church were familiar, and which 
many of the schoolmen had contrived to reconcile with orthodoxy. 
But this knight-^xant of pantheism funously assailed the Church, 

■ sparing neither ^'Geneva nor Borne, preaching a new religion, nay 
more, everywhere opposing freedom to auU^ty. *^'^y,”h0 
wrote, '^always appeal to authorltyl ^Between Plato and Ajuirtotte 
who shall decide? Hie supreme judge of truth is evident ^ • 

Authority is not witlmut but within us.” , Thus he uhdinnU^^ 
all the dmm fouudatioQS of society; hence wua that the 
sitics lepeUed him, j^xuocs prosinib^ rented, end the 

Church Imrned him '".J 


Tbs. ^uzub 
to atheten, nor is 
siasm ehd xe^t^ 
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'to nor taikos ought fioBi tho of things. Pantbeisni is 

motaphysies applied to malsnslismy the quintessenco of anthaKK 
pomoiphism blended with the nniTeise. Its god is the iMure of 
Ld(»etius endowed with the mil of Sdbopenhaner, the efficient and 
final cause, i snbjeOtiyO iUnsiedi superadded to the aggregate of 
facts and combiiiations certified b; experience. 

We have every where met^ anda Shall again ev^cywhexe meet, 
with this pantheism, or monkm, as it is now called, because it is 
the intermediate phase between anthropomoiphism and science, the^ 
at times almost impei^ptible Hne sq>ar8ting the two philosophies, 
those of logical reason and experienll. Bnmo is second to none 
of his predecessors or successors in the subtle art of inteimingjling 
matter and spirit while still keeping them distinct, in identifying 
the universe and God, Ood and the creature, the one and the 
manifold, without confusing them. From these contradictions he 
•eseapes with fine formnlas concealing dialectic subtleties, and 
•espeeiaUy with fiery hymns to the infinite, to f otee, to the mtura 
naturam or natwrataf reealliz^ at one time Lucretius, at another 
Marcus Aorelius^ He is evidently sineere when he tells us that 
he had adopted the Copemiean tiystem before reading Copernicus, ^ 
mid when, with LuGieti!% fiom the tmiversal force and from the 
immensity in which it is difiused, he inf ms the infinity of the solar 
systemcvof the stars and the cojistellations that whitap; the milky way. 

Giordano Bruno’s oiigindfity conmata not onlyiin having, by 
xeminiBcenee less than by idhttoet, z^rodueed and combined all the 
hypotheses of the old materialists and pantheists^ but also in 
hav^. sketched fhe thepmes^ and emidc^ed the very terminology 
drnti^ to play aueh mat important and preponderating part m 
: Ms works are scattered, either in 

deub^ the evid^ce, tiie infini^ id 


Hesearfcs; the God eonsnhsiiiitial 
oau^ 'the pc ' 
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inconscient, &c. Had the Inquisition allowed him time to sum up 
and reduce his doctrines to order, the history of plulosophieB would 
have h€!Bn shortened by one-half. 

like Bruno, Gampanella (1568-1639) was a Neapolitan, and a 
Dominican. Suspected by the Church for his adoption of the 
sensualism of Telesio, by the schoolmen for his harmless attacks 
on Aristotle, by the Spaniard Ibr his patriotism, he was dragged 
before the tribunals of Naples, seven times tortured, and confined 
for seven-and-twonty yeais in a dungeon. Eestored to liberty 
through the compassion of Pope Urban YIIL, he succeeded in 
escaping to France. Welcoilbd and pensioned by Eichelieu as an 
enemy of Spain, he was enabled here to end in peace his troubled 
existence. 

His originality consists in the intimate alliance of metaphysics 
and pantheistic and astrological mysticisms with experimental 
philosophy. The first of these sciences is fundamental, comprising 
the principles of the other two. But we must pass over this feeble 
structure, composed of chimeras surmounted by a triune God — 
power, wisdom and love. Nor can we dwell upon his ingenious ** City 
^of the Sun,” although it is singular and interesting to find him 
here anticipating the conceptions of such modern Utopian thinkers 
as Saiut-Simon, Fourier, and Cabet. Campanella has far higher 
titles to our recognition than aU this. In the serious part of his 
system, treating of reality, and under the name of mierdlogyy 
embracing the natural and moral scieflces, he makes observation 
and induction <the true foundation of philosophy. Simultaneously 
with Bacon, he proposes a very remarkable although somewhat 
tmdeveloped dassification of human knowledge according to its 
object, and not, like his illustrious contempomiy, according to the 
mental faculties that co-operate in its format^ Bacon’s scheme 
is more comprehensive and richer ; but Campanella^a standpoint le 
more reasonable. 

Yanini (Ludlio, Pompeio, and, as he ''chose to call himadtf 
in Holland, Julius Cesar, 1588-1619), dso a Neapolitan, 
doubtless a monk, condemned to be burnt by the parliam^ 
of Toulouse and legally assassinated dn a foul and feiodoue 
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mamier, ge^eTaU 7 leceives little recognition beyond the pity 
of prudish philosophers. The laxity of his theoretic and practical 
ethics may be indulgently overlooked, nor do vre pretend to 
apologise for his vices, which in no way affect his doctrines, 
and depend solely upon his temperament. But we shall not 
be surprised to meet with philosophic incoheiencies and short- 
comings in a mind warped by a puMdy Catholic education, and by a 
long course of orthodoxy, and the expansion of which was pre- 
vented by fanaticism. Yanini was no more than thirty-three 
years of age when he expiated by a cruel death his atheism, or 
rather his materialistic scepticism. 9 
In his “Amphitheatre of Eternal Providence ” we have already 
had a foretaste of his hatred of scholasticism and the Platonic 
vagaries, “ delirious ravings of old women.” He speaks like an 
emancipated disciple of an Aristotle interpreted by Pomponazzi 
and Averroes, being kept by Catholic discipline alone within the 
limits of a purely formal orthodoxy. If he believes in the 
immortality of the soul, it is because the resurrection of the body is 
an article of faith. His conception of the Deity is pantheistic and 
illusory’—^ God is all, above all, outside of all, in all, by the side 
of all, before all, after all, and entirely all” Yanini did not lack 
a certain wit, and he may possibly have meant all this ironically. 
But in his “Dialogues on Hatuxe” he lays aside the mask and all 
orthodox reservations. When spoken to of religioA: “ Children,” 
he replies, “who are bom wilh a feeble intellect, are only the more 
apt to become good Christians.” Coming' to the immortality of 
the soul, he says : “ I have made a vow to my God not to discusa 
this question until I am old, rich, and a German.” He cannot 
understand how spirit can move matter ; he olearly perceives that 
liud bod/,' the (aganis&, giv^ the impulse to the intelleet, and he 
sli^iu&iates this proposition, which no mftaphysics can shake : ** Oux' 


and our vices dep^ humours and germs entering 
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We have at lasfc crossed the vast ocean of shifihkg doc&hM, 
aboTe which hoveied the phantasmagoiias of the East, the hideoua 
ni^tmlre of barbansm and feudalism, the terrorism of Christianitsr, 
with its stifling wings and blood<dripping talons. Setting foot on 
the diozes of the modem world, on the land of the living, we there 
met with the spirit of awakening inquiry, leaning with admiration, 
doubt, and hope on the waifs of antiquity, mingled with the com- 
mentaries and scoria accumulated by the work of ages. Henceforth 
we shall contemplate human thought, in possession of its inherit- 
ance^ scattered, and again blown together by the storms, advancing 
now with a cautious step, nf^ with too hold a flight, to the con- 
quest of the earth, of the heavens, and of man. It is not yet en- 
franchised, is stUl impeded by the tattered remnants of its countless 
leading-strings, still oppressed by the burden of innumerable errors. 
The horizon is still murky with the smoke of the alchemist and 
ihe stake, darkened by the webs of logic and dialectics, by the 
TTviftHTTiafl of religious and metaphysical remains, by the persisteni 
shadow of the old anthropomorphism. Hence so many aherra- 
tions, so many recoils and reactioxis. Nevertheless, all these 
ceaselessly gathering clouds must at length he pierced, rent asunder, 
dissipated, or illumined by modem discovery, by the telescope, the 
mictoscope, the anatomist’s knife, by steam and electricity, no less 
than by the light of history, political and sociid zevolntioiis, lastl} 
by experience fnder all its diverse forms, with all its instrummitfl 
of ohservatioiL The struggle will be Severe, doubtful, incessant; 
but the goal is all important^ it is enrolled on the banner <A 
humanity, and can never again be forgotten. 

Egbwsbd to CmaiNVT maovoB. Somoni 
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CHAPTEE V. 

HODEBN ;rDCSS. 

§ 1. Tabula Bam, BecemdrucHon and Bekgm — General survey of 
the Systems and Groups in the Seventeenth Century — Bacon 
and Descartes — The Sensualists and the Metaphysicians. 

The stadj of modem pfailoeophies has its disappointments. It 
opens full of hope, but it prepares Ibany a surprise for us as we 
proceed, so that we begin to ask whether philosophy is not a sort of 
riding-school in which each successire generation resumes the 
already beaten track, stumbling over the same blocks, making the 
dreuit of the'same arena. The dres^ the attractions, the language 
and accessories have dumged, but the substance seems to remain. 
We accuse our predecessors of pedantry, of stupidity and 
fooleries, but we remain satisfied with the same hypotheses, if not 
with the same formulas, and we yield with the same confidence to 
the same aberrations and illusions. The spectator or observer 
expected a revolution, and finds nothing but a sequel 
Nevertheless, this revolution had been clearly predicted. Bacon 
had proclaimed the complete renovation, the inMtauraUo rmgna ; 
by bis methodic doubt Descartes had made a sweep of all 
previous systems; both theij^ the schools and 

authority, daiming to start £rom themsdves, and ifn build only on 
firmlp established, well attested, and certain foun<|[ations. Both, 
but especially seeond, were savants and euporimentalists. 
Bound about them were gathered disting^jshed intellects, great 
wiitan^ and same mea of real gemua The positive sdenoes were 
'being developed by disooveima alrAdy harmonious enough to 
UkQgast to philosophy a gezieial and sufficiently probable oonception 
at the vsdtem, it life sod the human cngaaiisin. The En gliiS^ 
pbiuidst C^Ibett (lS40^im% Kepler (157M680), Qaliteo 
(Id0»-ie47), the phyataan Van Bdmottt 
<1677^1<44^ a tsnsh obeemr in epiite of tte ^idtdbeus^ andUs 
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mysticism, H^ey (1578-1657), discoverer of the double cftcula- 
tion of the blood, vrere all contemporaries of Bacon and Descartes. 
Some ascertained diverse properties of bodies; others confirmed or 
developed the views of Copernicus on the position and action of the 
earth ; others again penetrated into the living organism. Yet, not- 
withstanding all tliese helps, soon multiplied indefinitely, the 
superior principle of Bacon pioduced nothing but partial and 
badly followed-up appUoations, while the geometrical determinism 
of Descartes, which imparted such a strong and happy impulse to 
the sciences of number and dimensions, made shipwreck against the 
complexity and variety of the mental phenomena. Thus human 
thought, Descartes at its head, was once more plunged into the 
depths of metaphysics. There again reappeared the various systems 
of rationalism or spiritual dualism, idealism, pantheism, mysticism, 
scepticism, as we sometimes detect on badly manufactured paper 
the colour of the rags of which it is made, and all this frequently 
effaced, confused, lost in strange amalgams. 

The reason is because the mind cannot readily break away from 
the mould in which it has been cast for countless ages. Ihhe- 
ritance has its moral recoils no less than its physical reminiscences; 
the dead keeps its hold on the living, transmitting from generation 
to generation a gesture, a trick, a cerebral fold. When, besides 
all tills, education*and the surroundings, the intollectuid atmosphere^ 
laws and custofis come to keep alive and strengthen heieditaij 
habits, these infiuences can be ncutrali&ed only by a combination 
at least equally powerful of opposite forces, an accumulation of 
unanswerable proofs. The intellectual history of the seventeenth 
century is a confirmation of the axiom that natwa ntZ fiuU put 
valium. ^ 

The Kenaissance had collected enough of and eonttadictoxy 
opinions to unhinge the mhfd and drive to retoU;^ but not enou^ 
to emancipate it. A Bacon, or a Descart^ mi^t indeed dedaifr. 
themselves free, and believe in thdr personal independence., 
ina comer of their brain, still distorted by the old davfO!^,^ 
still lurked, inheritance of ages, the germs of the> 

'iancled'they had escaped from, an m4)ota e&my aeaitrtly 
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to thb traditions that they repudiated. Li vain they set aside 
Aristotle and the Greek philosophy as interpreted by the East, 
by Jews, Persians, Arabs, and Christians. In vain they "brought 
the scholastic era to a dose. This Aristotle and this scholasticism 
had slowly but deeply penetrated into the mind of their pre- 
decessors ; their own youth had been imbued by the same spirit, 
their very reason had been fonded under its influence. They 
thought for themselves, but with an intellect moulded by thou- 
eands of generations, in the midst of other minds fashioned by the 
same dements, predisposed to the same tendencies. 

Amongst the errors from which they could all the less escape, 
inasmuch as inveterate habit had cemverted them into accepted 
truths, there was one involving all the others, and of itself alone 
sufficient to divert them from the right path. This was the radical 
dualism of body and soul, of spirit and matter. The reality of a 
distinct and special being, by means of particular faculties and of a 
power called reason, regulating the actions of an inferior substance 
accidentally united to the soul, implies by the same stroke, by 
anthropomorphic reaction, the reality of another soul, of another 
more comprehensive reason, whether blended with or superadded 
to a universe, swayed, i!egulated, and created by it. Of these twin- 
entities we have in a confused way witnessed the birth hundreds 
of centuries ago, amidst the rash conjectures of primeval ignorance, 
beguiled by dreams, by fear and hope. We have sdtn them assume 
definite ahape in the s^nnbSlic worship of fire, become incarnate in 
a pea]^e of gods, overshadow the meditations of sages and the 
fidii|^;vOfmn^tndes. In the course of three thousand years it would 
be^diffieujlt to mention terenty thinkers who, walking in the f ootst^ 
b£ AopEagpiasi DemOotitus, wd, Epicurus, re^lutely rejected them. ^ 

human thought, andwfiat was . 
i of ^ the soul and of God, ^ 

with God, of God wi^ Jhe 
^ ^tarioTM i^steiiw 
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place theism luiTOdiverted life from its end, philosopby from its goal; 
consigning the one to Teligion, the other to xnetaphysicB, these 
twin-dStezs, often antagonistic, disastrous in unequal degre^. Imt 
fundamentally united in their origin and derdoped in parallel 
lines. 

Add to all this that the Church came to canyert into articles 
of f aitii the hypotheses of heredftary rationalism, moreover blending 
-with them many strange fancies and tjyrannical practices. The 
authority of Christianity becomes as ^xmly established amongst 
Protestants as amongst Catholics, growing so zealous and violent 
that no thinker of the seventeenth century will defy it with 
impunity, for public opinion will assuredly ixiimolate tiiem. 
Accordingly no one dreams of escaping from it, and not only 
does experience remain subordinate to reason, but reason itself to 
faith. Even those who inclined by instinct or reflection tc^axda 
heterodoxy, did not venture to trespass beyond the pale of the 
Church. Covert atheism gets no further than pantheism and 
soeptieuan; the most suspected are fain to adhere to revealed 
truth, and make open declaration of their devotion to the doetrinea 
whoso avowed opponents are sent to tiire stake. Bacon contrives 
somehow to reconcile experience with fmth ; Hobbes, the most 
resolute of the sensualists, professes Christianity, while the atondst 
Gassendi Uvea and dies in the sentiments of the most sineere 


devotion. Ihd one great anxiety of DesearteS and his disciplecr is 
to avoid &e ecdcBiaBtifad censures; ySt to their honour be it 
that they incurred them more than once, and in <ader to fem am 
hiatoric eaiamate of their wmAvaeoount must be tiAenibf the Sad' 
in whitfli it was produced-^betw^ two irra^ble 


rationalistic leiMQSd^ ; ' 

lesomed 

thorcnighly ^orthod^ ' 

]^yaies as^ actionoii^ 
emptiness ol it 
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degrade him. Heie is Ihs letractation tliat this rniat of 
ganius was compelled to pzonoance on his knees before some 
caasocked imbeciles in the year 1633 : ** I, Gralileo, in my seventieth 
year, on my knees before your eminenoee^ with the holy gospels 
, before my eyes and tottehing them with my hands, abjure, curse, 
and abhor the heretical error on the motion of the earth.” Thus 
spoke, if not with conviction, at^east with absolute submission, 
the man who has determined the position of the earth in the 
planetary system, and who has constituted the real universe in 
opposition to the factitious world of the philosophers and religions. 
The inquisitors were fully aware that every conquest of science 
was a blow to Christianity, though Galileo seemed unconscious of 
it. Like him, and following in hk footsteps without breaking with 
philosophic and religious tradition, many experimentalists continued 
to bring within the domain of nature, motion, organisms, life, 
thought; in a word, everything that had been withdrawn from it by 
metaphysics. Yeiy few of them clearly perceived the radied 
result of the work in whidi they were engaged. ^Nevertheless tho 
partial laws formulated by them on experience ended by comprising 
the whole universe. Thaiiks to theic unconscious efforts, the rdle 
reserved to the logics! or mystic fancy has been steadily reduced 
until it has become little more than an empty name. 

w&n attempt has been ^stade to draw a distmetion between those 
paimt observers who, confined themselves exdusiv^y to facts and 
those who substitnted mafihematicai la^ for the hypotheses of 


ja^at^ codified by the Middle Ages, accepting and practising 
fix|erb^^/but only order to sul^t the results to fresh 
pTOmjdea, and who thus prematurely reconstructed general 
; exists, but not, as is pietoded, 

: genamliseis. Of Descartes 

fcteMtaifcd.w 

'l^,,tnduotkms 
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The nietephyeicians 'are naturally far from inclined to be very 
indulgent with Bacon. The more modem of them, the edectios, 
while ficcepting his method, are readily disposed to question its 
originality, its scope and influence. His praise is by them 
tempered by restrictions, often just enough, but which never affect 
his teaching and general conception. 

Bacon assuredly invented niither experience nor induction, for 
these are the two elements of all knowledge, whether particular or 
general. But he clearly defined their merits, and he aimed at 
substituting them for abstract reasoning and deduction. 

Bacon did no more than point out a method ; he did not create 
a complete system, in which are only co-ordinated the varTous 
branches of philosophy : logic, psychology, ethics, metaphysics, and 
a theodicy. This is doubtless true, but he determined Ihe object 
and end of philosophy, the knowledge of the actual, and the applica- 
tion of this knowledge to the benefit and advancement of mankind, 
and to the government of the world. Knowledge,*' he said, ** is 
power.’* And we shall, moreover, see tlmt he sketched a coiflplete 
outline of true philosophy. 

Although he neglected the problem of the origin of ideas, he 
supplied the moans for solving it K he cannot be described as 
personally a sensualist, he is certainly the father in modem times 
of the sensualist school, since he bases all knowledge on experim^ce.^ ^ 
At the same t|me he did not renounco the^old rationalistic dualism* 
Side by side with science he recoghiM; theology; natural religiot^ 
finiil causes. 2 n his first work, the f* E8'say0^”*there has even been 
discovered a formal condemnation of atheism. ' . 

die remained without influence in the devdopmmit of philoBOphy 
in Fiance and Germany, but not in. Eng^d,. as fak .Ccm- . 


iAnmrifftiy Hobbes, and his cohtinuai^is, Hewton.hu : 

aimihe Scqtch.sohool in j^ydiology^ ^ ^ 

In f^i^.all subsequent ‘discoT^es 
section or another of the 

character qf .the miodem opc^k ^^ 








0HiF.T,3 - ' ■ ■ I ^ ^ 

Hon of Latin, by^w^iiketning the tyrannW®^ reciprocal influences, 
restored the nations to self-consciousness, theflr various edacities 
and temperam^ts. The Middle Ages arP monotonousTiistory 
j Christianity ; modem times are the French, the 

English, the Genpan, Italian, and Spanr®^ peoples. Later on, the 
facility of intercourse, steam, electricity* international congresses, 

^11 again bring back unity, but k “ which , 'all the members 

Hll retain their intellectual and mori^ independence. 

Listly, from the.practical point ofS view Baq6n failed to derive 
ny results from his method, and mo^^®™ scienSe is indebted to him 
or no discoveries. ■ His individualk density, weight, 

lound,. heat,, light, magnetism, e^®^ ^ ^® 

iony of the truths which constit^^® ^®Bleo*s title to fame. But 
be same reproach might be madJ®g®^^ Descartes; nor should it 
,4.forgotten that Bacon surmis^ ^^® explanation of the tides, and 
pie origin of colour, while 8tll^t®®^^®S ^^e law of universal gravity 
Vd* the relation of velocittf^ *^® distances. He is the fore- 
, rum?m-»iiUverald of Hewk)®®* His aim is not so much to discover 
as 'to stimulate ’{scovery^ He. compares himself to the trumpet, 
ivhich sounds the without engaging in the struggle, to the 

statue of Mercury, which without moving shows the way. 

In., ethics Bacon failed to practise what he taught. As Lord 
Chapcellpr of England he was condemned on his own confession 
for corruption (1621). i^ing concerned with doctr^es alone, wo 
might overlook the i&iltiejr^fhe individual. But the incident of 
which Bacon was a ^tiui happens to be a fresh proof of the 
fluctuationa^of the moral code. Probably "not one of his judg^ 
would ^ye '.escaped the charge under which he fell. But their 
aentene^:as a jpuwly political measure, aimed through him at King 

he was. He was jud^h^ 

- of a i&ioe' alien to hia time^and country. We woffld ^ 

- ;how it hiypens that the rules of morality, 

pteriohs exp^ence from social* morfla^ and /; 

u^;.thougl^W^ 
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• ^ ^ w ^ T per e®at. wlio would eeeape 

'^tv »” «. «» »»1 •«« •'T ^ 

%«*» • J? • *• Tx.‘t^e same maimet by all classes in ^ 

T, ?Ae see it d«ayo,rt»«ed Without 

uud wia^ut by ^ dasaes, 

ej«ciaUyby^ xeaetion«y poUties. who proolaif 

r “ ? r. T^W inaiiataya. Lx the seTOiW 
^tury m Eeghmd of fte Lord High Chanel 

^0.^ though ^ndexxmcd of venality ixd agnilty coj 

ph«x« with hxs soverex^'s ^ ;x 

jq«ight» eonrteons, lavishly genetf^ ^ ^ 

rf ita -a-^- (iw), u» L ««.pw> 

leeaet the laws and nsag^ and ^ 

taiity. ^ j 

Bnt set^ aside Ao stat^ an% the jniist i' 

hisknaan (Hatoiy of Heniy TtL), the e»~^ 
writer, let ns examine tiie va^ and -““Ivmahed^**^ “ whidx 
towards the mid of his life (1620-1626) hak^^veored to resume 
not only all his labonrs, but also all the txeasnies of pastandfotaie 
science, dassified afieording to a' new metdmd, with a view to the 
benefit of mankind. 

The Gfreat Hiwq«rffo« (**LiatanMti» Magna *ycnm|aiiiiie M‘T^ 
(fiviinons; L Jji ^itrodtusHon, in irhiih &e:sf«^«ae of Sie 
sciei^ is opposed to the stagnatiem of' sdmis^ a^ oftoU 
gd^oeo^y.' XL 7%e. JKlina(d,,wlndt . 

lusts fait tb hypo&ea^ of i;e|Mn, m>d 

ikt 
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Ifietoal, a3id;moiilr<kdr«ttcdXE^ of mankind. This is the goal 
4dmdj foreslm^wed m tiie votj title of the Baconian method : 
^*Korum Organum^ sive de Intetpsetatione Natuise et jRogno 
Hominis ** (The New Oxgan, ox concerning the Interpretation of 
Nature and the Empire of Man). 

Of this vast structure Bacon laid the first two parts only. ^ The 
thousand observations collected after his death; under the title of 
**Sylva Sylvamm; sive Histona NatuialiS;” merely supply the 
B|^tedal8 for .tile third part, Jji the Prodymtes (v.) are grouped 
numerous treatises on the Winds, Life and Death, Density and 
Barefaction, WdgM and Lightness, 8omd, ^e,; lastly, the Seede of 
the Understanding and the Second or Active Philosophy (iv. and vi) 
are nothing more than outlines left to be filled in by Bacon’s 
successors. In the absence of the elements necessary to complete 
the sdlieme; he could no mors have perfected it than could those 
who have prematurely attempted to do so. 

But the IntroductioB and the Method are enough to enable us 
to appreciate the entire work and the genius that conceived it. 
The first, published (niginally in English, in 1605, under the title : 

Proficieney and Advancement ol Learning Divine and Human/’ 
received its definite fom in 16S3 under the title : “ De Diguitate 


et Augments Scientiarum ” Dignity and Advancement of 

Leamiug), Tbe second, the " ^etibod,” outlined in 1606 in the 
little yroA enUded r ^ Gogitata et Tba de Ihterpietafcione Natuiss ” 
j(Thdti|^ and Views on iSie Interpretation of Nature), was not 
pnlfiished tip 1620; under the famous^title of Novum Oigairam, 
de ljitjnfs^^ Natures et Regno Hominis.” 

" Sol a. word, inmodim times to define the,, 


mther the idle deductiema 
' emply^ speculatiedlliim;. 

flefetidns imiverse'and .a;^*.';, 
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MghcT mathematics, while distinguished but unphilosophic savants, 
such as Claud Bernard and Liebig, or even less profound intellects, 
such as "i^ictor Cousin, might question the impulse given by him 
to science and philosophy. But not only does Bacon know'rrhence 
he starts and whither he tends, that is, from positive knowledge to 
the ^sitive application of science ; but he also knows by what 
joad ne will reach the goal pro|M)sed to philosophy. This road ia 
experiment. Knowledge and power, he ingeniously and profoundly 
remarks, are synonymous, for ignorance of the cause destroys t|p 
effect. In the study of phenomena, what appears as the cause, 
becomes the law in practice. Nature can be subdued only by 
obeying, that is, by knowing it. Doubtless he is unable, as he 
dare not venture, to suppress theology and the god of final causes, 
which still sway English thought to the present day; but he 
passes them rudely by in their uselessness, as something apart from 
nature and science. 

For his epoch Aristotle was a far more sagacious observer than 
Bacon. Induction he practised, and even defined, without realising 
all its importance, for he places the particular before the general, 
the individual before the universal. But once master of what he 
conceives as general and universal, the categories of human under- 
standing, he forgets their subjective origin, their purdy verbal 
value, taking them for the forms of a superior reason diff^ed 


throughout th^universe regulated by it, and communicated to our 
mind by a sort of d priori intuition. ^He shrank from positively 
denying them assort of substantial reality, which caused thein to 
be confused with the t^ec or ideas of ^Plato, and gave nse to the 
entities of Champeaux mid Buns Scotos. Thme categories, in &tot, 
became the key to the universe, the veiy.. essence of things; he 
inched them over the fem^as of lii logi^ ; 

unquestioned certainty of the principle inyolyes ilhe c^inty of V' 
the condue^n. But if*: the piiudple concluskin 

with it; _ifi?which caM hqW; ere; 
principle! . Stete d( 
than lead us baiidfet! 

; |te>^dudon lias 
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the syllogism. Ih point of fact this line of reasoning is twofold ; 
the principle established at the head of the two branches is itself 
nothing but the conclusion of an ascending ratiocination, an 
induction whose foundation is accumulated experience. All a 
Tpnori generalisations are merely the rSsums of a series of a pos- 
teriori data too readily forgotten. The only actual A priori is the 
particular and concrete reality m.d the attestation of the pheno 
mena revealing it, the phenomena by means of which it comes in 
contact with the sentient oiganism called man or animal. 

Here Bacon steps in. Are we, he asks, to verify one by one the 
principles, the axioms, whether true or false, handed down as 
articles of faith from our predecessors f By no means; let us 
rather make a dean sweep and start afresh. Knowledge, branching 
off in all directions, will supply us with the materials for a new 
structure. It will recover for us those elements that have stood 
the test of ages, and such elements we shall restore to the place 
hitherto occupied by them, if needs be. Philosophy will thus 
cease to be an eternal piece of patchwork, and will become a 
methodic and now edifice. Hence it is that Bacon rightly 
describes as a novum organum the method of construction followed 
by Aristotle, but which Aristotle omitted to codify as he ought to 
have done before applying to itrthe descending scale of deductive 
logic. In consequence of this omission Aristotle’s principles have 
remained unverified and incapable of verific^ion, while his 
successors, fancying they were following in his footsteps, gradually 
acquired the pernicious habit of hanging their theories on pure 
abstractions. Hence the necessity of returning to particular and 
■ concrete facts, studying them under all their conditions and 
resuming their general charactoisticE^ 
.’ififce^CKjnstaht' relations henceforth to be called latro^ 


to ' t&o Iavt (A these laws; mid so on, neyet' onuttlng 
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presenee and al)seneef of gradations, covd the like, to ^rluch axe 
to be referred the facts corresponding to, or escaping iam, fbe 
presameA causes. But there is no occasion here to f(dlon>;him in 
all these details, any more than in his daasifications of errom, ihe 
or yarn images of the mind. 

The bij^Iy artificial and puiely subjectiye division proposed by 
Boemi for all knowledge has Iv^ justly censured. He wrongly 
bases it on the difference of the faculties called into play, as i| all 
the mental faculties did not tend towards knowledge. The sciences 
must be dassiiied according to thdr several objects, not according 
to the faculties — ^memory, imagination, reason---of the subject 
pursuing them. On more than one occasion the great reformer was 
unfaithful to his own method. His genius, distracted by so many 
and diverse occupations, lacked the leisure to collect itself. Sb 
merely sketched a general design, but one sufficient for his ^ory. 
A fully justified and noble pride suggested the lines in his will 
where he bequeaths his memory to the nations and to posterity. 

Between Bacon and Descartes there exists but one trait in 
eonunon — the revolutionary instinct, the tabula rasa. Both axo 
animated by the same determined will to rebuild the defective 
structure of science and philosophy. ^ Both strive to forget the 
hypothetical and incoherent systems which still ding to their 
memory ; they proclaim tbe downfall of authority, the absolnte 
independence of, individiial thought. But here ^ fieiemldiemee 
ceases. One pooeeds finm experiment' knd induifctiofi ; the 
above' all, from reason, reg^ed as nn inducible mid infaUible 


feculty. One, in spite of ecmntless iragmenl^ studies, : 

realise the plsm he has leaving li% notinfig 
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bare thought, but what ,we ouraelvos can aleaxly and evidently 
see or deduce £tom a certain methocL'’ The ‘^Discourse on Method,” 
published in 1637 at Leyden, is a defiant manifesto, in ^hich all 
janviooB work is declared null and void, in which univeisal and 
pxeUminaiy doubt overthrows authority, tradition, the substantial 
entities, and hidden causes. And the world hails this manifesto 
with applause. Seduced by the pQozuises of the innovator, by the 
rare genius of tlie savant, by the good faith of the philosopher, it 
fails to detect the inadequacy of the instruments he offers for the 
purpose of demolition and reconstruction. 

The method of Descartes, the Rales he formulates for the 
g^Udance of the underdoanding are dear, but they lack depth. If 
well applied, they no doubt enable us to get rid of ordinary eiTois, 
but not to reach the truth. So much may safdy be asserted after 
the results obtained by the inventor, as well as after the supcxficid 
character of the first data and vicious definition of the criterion of 
certainty. 

The Cartesian doubt is suddenly and finally arrested by the un- 
assailable solidity of the mathematical principles, and by the fact 
of individual existence. On the one hand, nothing can make two 
and two other than four, and the three angles of a triangle other 
than equal to two right anglBS. On the other, the very doubt 
itself proves the existence of the doubter : ** 1 think ; therefore I 
am.” Sat why do two and two make four 1 Whj^is it true that I 
exist % Because it is «vidAL Evidence thus becomes the ciiteiion 
of certainty, - 

But what is enridenee ? The direct and immediate intuition of 
the undeniabU 5 the conception of an attentive mind, so dear and 
bidd thsinod^trmai^ Anutterly 

illuscay dsftoi^ni ' ^ 

instead of defining ovidenoe b^^itself, Descartes had recog- 
idM ita^enperimantel dbaraetke^ he would We sanest and lomid 
tbs mW di iha ntatheasatiQsl axionas; behsod the thongbt 
whack icd^ bbn aufteca t^ 

aim* he would have tte Uvi]« ^egaium oan^ 

dWpm hteu utihwt ha would have aeuMNl that 
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stxange diveigeiLce already remarkable amongat the old Eleaiie 
school, leading him, on the one hand, towards abstract materialism, 
on the ^ther towards a realistic spiritualism, both equally absolute 
and irreconcilable. Then one of two things must have happened. 
He would have cither resolutely applied his mathematics to the 
elements of thought as well as to those of the universe, the course 
pursued by Spinoza ; or else, inecognising that where number and 
extension still lack exact measure, the use of the mathematical 
instrument must be suspended, he would have fallen back on 
experiment controlled by experiment, on that experimental method 
of which, without understanding its fundamental value, he never- 
theless made such a constant and, at times, such cm admirable 
use. 

But it was not so. From the moment that he meets two ** clear, 
lucid,” and indisputable conceptions — ^mathematical truths, and the 
existence of thought — ^he remains satisfied with what he calls their 
evidence, thence departing in two contrary directions to explain 
the universe and the mind. How it will bo asked, how, in his 
general conception of nature, he approached as near to the truth as 
was compatible with the state of knowledge at the time, while in 
his conception of man rivalling the subtle puerilities of the school- 
men themselves? Because he is in the one case a mathematician, 
in the other a metaphysician ; because in the immensity of the 
Cosmos the special and more intimate properties of bodies may be 
overlooked, their more general and onward properties — number, 
extension, motion — all proper objects of mathematics, here playing 
•a preponderating part; because in the mental microcosm the illu- 
sions of anthropomorphism, stereotyped by language, 4azsle the 
mathematician above all, and more than all others, defying his 
geome% if he refus^ to ^ ^n'obs^eSr BA^*a jtUtoraliiit.- 
The we out 4ietw<$^' JBktco^ Descartes 

appeameveo8t^mo^#tdS(^.fft|]^^ Iphim ilifitiie 

are two ipinda^-one ft least as 

miudi as iB GhkBBeftdi^* |lii» ojE 

BonOTeoilfqia atid 
wwt«nni» t on th« (m« 
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d6S£^s the ecieucee of obsemtioii^ geology, metallurgy, botany, 
^emistry; the traveller, irjio visits Holland, Bavaria, Austria, 
Hungary, Italy, Poland, Pomerania, En^and, Denmark, Friesland, 
Sweden, either to escape from suspicion and persecutions, or merely 
through a restless spirit, lying concealed in these countries, accom- 
panied everywhere by his thought, yet seeing nothing, neither men, 
manners, institutions, nor historyj^hose mind remains closed to > 
all the div(|rsity of human nature, so detached from bodily things 
that ho knew not even whether there had been any men before 
him;’’ lastly, the proud, dogmatic, and radical innovator, and 
again the slave of every theological prejudice, which he meant to 
shake off, but which he had imbibed with his mothers milk, and 
inhaled in the very atmosphere, amongst the Jesuits of La Fliche, 
in Europe, everywhere. 

The bond of union of all these discordai^t elements is his exclu- 
sive devotion to mathematics. From the days of Pythagoras, to 
Kepler and Newton, there is revealed a remarkable affinity between 
mathematics and metaphysics. Both deal with abstractions, the 
one with legitimate, the other with false abstractions, neither 
troubling themselves with the realities, whence both have derived 
their certain axioms or their lying principles, before applying to 
them their theorenm and syllogisms. Both believe — the one 


.rightly, the other wrongly— in the certainty of logijal . deduction. 
At t]he some time, the resemblance is purely formal, existing only 
in, the several processes, ^hile the difference between them is 
{ondmnentld. ^ jfetaphysica xeiy on 'improved assertions; matho- 
matics advance from proved data, here coinciding with experience. 


,l%eh/jbo<:^fiiex3[ueh^ consists in prodauning such data as 

regar^Eh^ tim direct intuitions, ignoring the 
\li6M Wtailii?%, for their aoce|>tance, 
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painfpl or ploasant^ bis began to distinguish otgeots aeemUng. to 
their relations between each other or with himself^ lie dioclc 
i^unt of. tto distanee separating them, and oonceiTed fl|l at onee 
tiie ideas of number, oztent, figure, and motion. Belatively to Jna 
organism, these were, in fact, the simplest and most eonataiiijt 
characteristics of all that encompassed him. The understandings 
^ waji^g stronger with experience and usage, became accustomed to 
classify the general quantities and qualities, ming from uxdty to 
twos, threes, and tens, giving names to each group ol unities so 
acquired by addition, while also realising the various angular, 
flexional, and circular forms, surfaces, lines, and anglea Then 
passing from the objects, which could no longer escape from these 
relations, abstraction was applied to words, and the signs invented 
to correspond to them. Henceforth there was ready to hand an 
instromenb applicable to everything, to all objects, and, at the same 
time, infallible, because the outoome of an observation capable of 
indefinite v^dfication. Such is the origin of arithmetic, of geometry, 
and mechanics. Before becoming rational truths, as they are called, 
the axioms of quantity and of measure were experimental truths, 
gradually fixed by verbal or written signs, which became invariable. 
They would have neither value nor use; they would nev^ have 
been formulated relatively to the senses of mco^ there existed 
no objects capable of bring numbered and measured, and which, by. ^ 
abstraction, hf ve been systematically stripped df timit more specml 
and complex lAameters. ..For one and, one axe two, two and two. 
are four, only <m tiie eonditicai of for a momriit s^i^oshig . 
unities equal one to the rihsr, mthout dilEmzi^ boQi^.Wilg&t,.- ' 
eolour, Sse^ 13te eqystian, 1 rat -h 1 ^ 

vMed wo omit i£:!ilractoO|i^ r 
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better, (d subetaottiiil wbethei irreducible or not, end 

of which (di^istry has drai^ up a list, it becomes possible and 
useful to reduce to ntEmber, to Tolume — ^much more to number 
alone expressed by ciphers and letters-^all the properties, all the 
combinationB, all the states and relations of bodies. This mar- 
yellous simplification, prepared by the inventors of Algebra, and 
the true advocate of wliich was Descartes, has been prosecuted for 
the last two^centuiiqp according as physics and ehemistY bring to 
perfection t^eir formulas and their experiences. It is already 
being extended to biology, and it will some day embrace the sum 
of all the facts attested by history mid ethics — two domains vainly 
claimed by psychology and metaphysics. 

Descartes did not foresee this last phase of science. At least, 
if he ever attempted by the mathematical method to solve the 
|SX>Uems of A n^m^l life he fihrank from dealing with thought, one 
of the xnanifestatiemB of human life. Let ua admit that the 
attempt would in any case have failed. As it was ho often 
Uundeied, not only in the d priori invention of animate nature, 
but even in the explahati<ai of the system of the universe. This 
was because experience and induction had not yet furnished 
mathematios with the piwciplos necessary for their dedu<fiaons. 

In any case, life in. ito more complex: and variable phases con- 
tinued 6^ for a long timo to ^cape from the mathexeatical treat- 
rnmt ' When at last abstract science shall have suli^cted nervous 
and cerebral actip^Ei in the l!^ of measiixe and number, if it does 
not retain a . dear p^e^tion ct-ita purely instrumental 
funcUi^, vriU bp J^ium to fear arid to reject the pretensions. 
, wfll be necessary constantly to 
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Against it nothing can avail in the sciences ^tber of natoxe or of 
thought. 

We have sufficiently pointed out the shortcomings . of the 
Cartesian method, and it is now evident why Descartes almost 
reached the truth in his conception of the universe, while his con- 
ception of man was, and could not fail to be, an utter hallucina- 
tion. It remains to suiumariee his twofold doctrine. 

The Cartesian World,” the title of a posthumous work published 
by his disciples, is ruled by an absolute unfailing determinism. 
The bodies occupying it, the phenomena therein taking place, 
result from the combination of particles endowed with bulk and 
motion, so that there are neither first nor final causes : All the 
modifications that exist in matter depend on the motion of its 
parts.” Heat and light are motions. All human science consisis 
in clearly perceiving ^<how simple natures (elements) concur 
together to produce other things .... in determining their 
relations, analogous to those that bind together the terms of an 
equation or the lines of a figure .... All my physics are 
nothing but geometry ; all my physics are nothing but mechanics.” 
There ore no atoms, for all extent is divisible (Descartes speaks 
here as a logician, not as a chemist) ; but there are diverse com- 
binations in figures, in motion, and duration of certain infinitely 
small particles. Every body may be divided into infinitely 
amall parts. g,I do not wish to determine whether their number is 
infinite or not ; but at least it is certain that as regards our know- 
ledge it is indefinite, and that we may assume the existence of 
several millions in the smallest grain of sand the eye can perceive.”^ 
There is no vacuum ; hut there exists a Subtle , matter, the ether,, 
•diffused everywhere in tiie interstioea of the . ^uea. and . round 


about jdl bodies. ' v-, • 

Matter is homogeneous, *and ^ 
and Older of 1heir;pm;t8/ ^ W 
: earth'4^ in tho 

.;o*s 
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made 'With the same matter .... There is nothing to cause 
differences in them, except that the little particles of this matter 
composing some have different forms or are differently disposed 
from those composing others." So thoru^ht ttie alchemist, so also, 
or nearly so, Epicurus. Lucretius also assumes a certain number 
of atomic types, ‘ strictly speaking, corresponding to the simple 
bodies of modern chemistry. 

Like Bacon, .Descartes rejects the Copemican system. In ** lif^uid 
heavens, composed of Small parts moving separately from each 
other," he places the astres, the planets in the centre of vortices .of 
ether, which uphold aU their parts. In fact, “ when a body moves, 
although its motion lies most frequently in a curve, and although 
incapable of any motion that is not in some degree circular, still 
each of its particular parts tends ever to continue its own motion 
in a straight line." Hence the importance of the vortices of subtle 
matter, themselves contained within other vortices, or in the 
motionless iales of the intermediate worlds. 

Descartes admits mth Lucretius that the causes imagined by 
him may not be the true ones ; but ho considers he has done 
enough if the causes proposed by him '^are such that all the effects 
which they may produce ore found to resemble those we see in the 
world, without asking whether they are really produced by them 
or by other causes." 

Without dwelling on his many brilliant discov^ies in physics 
and dioptrics, and on hiif admirable reduction of geometry ta 
algebra, su<dx itriefly is the absolute materialism of Descartes. In 


its main features his conception of the universe, based on expansion 
and motion, does not differ from the matenelism of the ancients. 

‘ His. physiology has the same essential character as his physics^ 


^Jbo& ^udng .Iffe to: a piece mechanism. To his animal 
and $^i9 wd aid indebted for the delightful ^ 

of . fontai^ xnany other ingenioiis^^ticusins^c; 

Desc^i^^b^^ bought from life, ^ 

-'"'I/..' , . ' , * 
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the iranstaission of the nervous shocks, and epaitt idso frto 
hypotheses too often mixed up tidth the obsemtiou of facts/ it 
must M confessed that Descartes had juist and profotniK views. 
He suhordinated the scHsailed organic phenomena to inotgtmic 
detenuinism, itself a capital discovery 1 The ^ aniinaux-ioaclnnes " 


are^ all tiiiiigs considered, the most powerful and lasting creation 
of his genius. ^ 

There are passages in the Formation of the Ftstus, or Treatise 

Man,” which seem to outline the whole of mpdem physiology : 

All the functions that I have attributed to this machine (the 
body), such as digestion, pulsation of isatt and. arteries, noux^- 
ment, growth of the members, respiration, waking and sleep, recep- 
tion of light, of sounds, smdis,. tastes, heat, and such other qualities 
in the organs of the senses ; the impression of their ideas on the 
organ of common sense and of imaginatioix (the brain) ; the reten^ 
tion or stamp of these ideas on the memory ^ the inw^ motions 
of the appetites and passions ; lastly, the outward motions* of aU 
thq limbs, which flow as much from the actions of the objects 
pres^ted to the senses as from the passions. and impressions 
occurring in the memory, and all so aptly that fhe^ imitate^ as 
perfeetly as jpossihU^ ^ motions of a real man ; I wish, I say, 
that you should oonsidsr that these fonctions proc^d quite naturally > 
imthis machine from the disposition of. its organs akuie, no mote 
nmf less than do motions of a dock or other automaton froin 
the disposition of its weights and whSda; so tSot ws are not mi 
their account to imagine in it any othdr tqgda^^e dr seaptdt^ so^ 
;nor any other principle iA s^dtion and* life ib Uidiod" ^ its 
spirits agitated by of the ^tlnnal^ 
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was a fiiatriftte anatomiat In 1630 lie is already '^stodying in 
<dManistry and in analH>my att together/* leam^ every day “ some- 
thing that he does not find in hooks.** Xhe dissection of hnimals, 
he writes to Mersetme, an exercise in which 1 have been often 
engaged for the last eleven yearB,^ and 1 think there is scarcely a 
physician who has to closely attended to it as I have done.*’ 
Wherever he goes he sends to tha^bntcher for such ‘^parts as he 
wishes to dissect more at 1^ leknre; ’* and when asked by some- 
one to see hk book^ he takdl him to a passage^ and showing him 
the body of a calf, « There,** he says, “is my library; these are 
the stadies?to which 1 devbte myseH** 

He also wrote thus : “ If we could well know what are all the 
parts of the se^ of any specihs of particular animid, as, for instance, 
man, from that al^ might be deduced by purely mathematical 
and certain reasons, whole figure and conformation of each of 
its memb^ ^ /’ Kant had^ later on, similar glimpses on the 

dsboiatimi of the bmiL 

Lastly,, here is a passage from a letter to Mers^ime : “ I am now 
dissecting the heads of various animals to explain wherein cofisists 


the irngination, memory. . • Here, then, is true philosophy at 
Iasi Of what use can metaphysics be henceforth f 
Descartes ieeQgt)ise|» nothing in the human body, whether it be 
eensati^. ttn patoions, the ;mem(^, the correspondence of the 
mcitisgiai' to fte nervow ir^presnons, that he does not also find in 
this aniTwa l torlea. &it refuses to see that he Sudows animals 


vrith w^^jdtthat k sasmied up in the word sou?, 

nm .he .1^ means of wlddi to escape from 

state. ^he of' eixtension,' which almie 

'* f.. \ vt 

■ iaa«BteS^ .tbi* ' fe.t®;: 
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But ihc aoul is none the less conceivable ; mj, moi6| as it is b^ 
its means Ibai'we ^fionooive^atl tbings^ it is also of itself alone 
more capable of *boing<* cpn^ived. tbsn all other things together.’* 
Here ye have the nihd in iidett^du gmd( nim pnv3 in fdd 
iff^ nnteHectus, so vaunted b^tho^ cntiqs^ and to ivhich we shell 
agei^^ return. It is on this specious .Reasoning that Descartes estab- 
lish^ the famous psychologic'j^ mefhoj^ wiMch,^ shutting up Ihe 
mhi^ within itself^ requues the soul to stpdy it «q>art from every- 
thing constituting it^ that is, apart from s^sal^ons and the out- 
ward world. Hence the neces'^ity of im^dieadWt on which see 
Lbchj9> farther on, and of necessary trutlfs directly received by the 
understanding. 

This thinker, who so clearly perceived in^&e animal organism 
the passage from sensation to the passions, to the hnagination, and 
memory, that is, to the elements of reason, s^ts himself to invent 
a thing which cannot he imagined," to which he denies sensation, 
pa^ision, imagination, even memory, all attnbutes Of the body, and 
wtteh woiks only on the materials supplied by ^he body. He 
faill*to perceive that his ‘‘innate” and “necessary” ideas are 
nothing but summaries of those very materiala^ Here hismathe* 
mAics play bun false. » « 

3^y, more ; this world, the system and Jawa df which he has 
disco^lsred, and the contact with which reveals to ils at once our 
owirlipd its existence, becomes an iuwgfe cons^tTon of the souL 
And who kno-ifs whether the image aiUrw^'to thq iferiity 1 Tot- 
it is to be noted that the soul can rece{v6«no ima^i imagina- 
tion belongs to the body — a]^e^r, a of contradict 

tiuns. «The question iti^f, thou^ f <$0 gnett|^/ieotljn incessantly, 
and wrsbdU have again and agamHd^set It; ^ ' 

And^^p^ ba^eff*o£;;jtW^ori)»9r^ the bmqm 

X&is* i£ic ai^ i^d of an 

atben^ye ndhd^ ho deS&Ca it,^o lon^ iWMVe doubt* 

What cout^ arem to fai& ftmn 

shipwmidkf We etffaffhf b^Use it hune iefig&f n ipmiipii at 
hntnoing^, but of ^ 0 l£eintiff* And thd thb 

Ipai^bablc, the most rhUenkms, and ^ 
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mveitt‘--^'i(iaine ootdd xi(^ b«re ]nean^^,deoeiTe 

idea 

we f(«i]tf ^ aigamentb^ to {Sia 

notion of ’^ecfrat, tBi infinite, &c. Thus a cod"' 

cepticm of. tUe piesnme to satisfy us as tq' t^e 

e^tepce of- tli,e'p^iv^^WO|j[d| asspjes us of the reality of a ViA^ 
without extepsici^; 4 ti^i^ limitless ; who assures us of the ret^fy 
of all thinj^ ..will all things, and yet cannot uriU^ to ' 

deceive -US. To; th^t!|^. philosopher has brought himself who «&.' 
claimed ; pM^ier'and motion and I re-fashiont 

• "i ■ ‘V. ' 

umveiBol, . \ A . 

So much have detained us in our course ; but ^ 

much still await we cannot dwell further on these vagaries, 

Iir.4nQ d^ht^^goi^^^ taste to regard them as sublime. They eVi/. 
dently $ui^ tha ste|bV mind produced by Christianity and Ib 0 
sdioola ) ^r >]ffib^: '^&iuatod at least quite as much as did bhi 
adndmbl^'i.tlmpHj^^ life and the universe, his most illustripiis 


_ ^ e, Bossuet, Fdnelon, Arnauld, JSTidole/ 

0a31jl(tes, all alike. Such distinguished ad- • 

hexent^,^ far mbte.'Vthan a doctrine harmless enough from the 
ChfistiaU/pomt^ the bile of the Sorbonne and lihe 

^ ^escartes were placed on the mAex/ 

the Council of the Kingj-H^ie 
0^tp]i^(Xwiy. e^ persecution for having defended 

^evertli^ ^ metaphysics, art^<5^;|r 

mbapitulated. Butt this , 

Wke Locke. Science contlim^' ^jisVr 
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The i^orfc Ufe of Beaii Descartes was entiiely deroted to woi^ 
and reflectioii. Bom in 1696, at La Haye in Tootaine, educated 
by the ^esuits^ of La Ylhtalie, he lead eveiythlng lhat bem 
written on the imiveise a^ad on man. After hesitatixig between 
various careers, carrying his doubt evei^hm with him^ i^lved 
to study at once dl the sciences and to found a general philoeophy 
m accordance with his matheipatical ided, wo find him wandering 
fbm place to place, already famous befo]K having published any- 
thing. Suspected in France, he settled tor twenty-five yea^ in. 
Holland, where he conespondod wi& the world through his friend 
HeisA:ne, and where ho issued his ** Diseotese on Method^’' 1667 j; 
his Dioptrics,” ^‘Meteors,” ^'Geometry,” Meditations,” in Lattii» 
1644: in French, 1647 ; "Principles of Fl^osophy,” 1644, 1647 ; 
and ** Passions of the Soul,” 1649. At the earnest soHcitatkni of 
Que^ Christina he withdrew to Sweden, and died at Stodcholm 
in’ 1660, in his fifty-third year. After his death there appeared^, 
edited by his immediate disciples, Bohaut and Cleiselier, the 
"Cartesian World, or riie Dreatise on I4ght|” the ^^Xeeatise on 
Mat! and on the Formation of' the Foetus,” and the "Conespoxxr 
dence,” 1667-1667. l^ot till the year 166? did his friends sucoeed 
ha procuring the return of his mortal remains^ and the erection of 
a monument to his memory in the church, of Saante GeneviJwe dn 


Modt, Paris. Transiators of his Worics. ^hant and espedcAy: 
Sylvan 1632-^1707, a zealcatf apoe^^ who preached; his^ 

doOtrines in ^ z^e ot the Cari;esiadF!8c^^ in Tccdooso 
a¥td Hontpdlier, and dreaded it against Huetius and 
^To B^ We am in@^hied^i?^/^Genei^ Sys^^ 
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etoeoa philosophy; Ckissondi .eontiiyed to remain all Sf e a 

cohacientiauB and pious priest and obedient son of the ^urck 
Ihe charact^ of his strictly expmmentab system is little modified 
by the vconeessiuns he vsb compelled to make to the cmront ideas 
—the soul and rational god a&dtted by him side by side mth the 
igneous soul and' the dirine uauTerse. It embraces precisely the 
same secondary errors; and the sanm fundamental truths as the 
epicurean doctrine, assigning happiness as the end of exist^ce, 
and founding ethics on the uiterest of the individual in society. If 
prindplBs be Judged by their application, those, of Gassendi were 
not so very defeeUve,^£ir' he was personally a model of courtesy, 
generosity, and xu&ostentatioua virtue. Without dwelling on his 
doctrines, which are slifficienriy well known, we limit our- 
selves to men&BiBg the leading events of his life, the^ scientific 
and philosophic in wMeh he became cmtangled, and the 

titles of his numerous uforko. 

Bom near Dignejn already duector of a college in 1612, 
doctor of divinity in 1616^ ordained priest the following year, 
Gesaendi renounced 'tlm schoiastic philosof^y while actually pro- 
fessing it. For SKi^ years he ftHjed the chair of philosophy in 
&e University of Air^ and wm perceived that the diseoveries of 
CoprirUkus, of Eephff,*uid Gahlso, were destroying the frise 
I^yriss imposed ^ file echoed in the name of Axhtotle. 
Hriifels; fgauKd; fiMi^ Btagiiite was dixec^d his first : *^!fixer- 
ritoi&m^piurMeidwa&iner^ 1624. ^The 

fiecpienl^y e e astt kas miggeried b^bia prorinchil enthimiasm ^ 
agSBisi syObgism a&eted the teaching of his 

<d the moato. TEIns treafise 
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developing hid ideas. The peripatetic system, driven to bay, had 

just ol^ined, in 1624, a decree of the Parliament forbidding, 

under penalty of death, the holding or teaching of ah^ maxim 

against the ancient and approved 'writers/’ Gassendi visited 

Planders, Holland, and England, here making the acquaintance of 

Hobbes in 1628. It was on this occasion also that he became 
* 

familiar with the doctrines of *Bacon, so conformable to his owxl 
While occupying himself with astronomy (he was the first to 
observe the transit of Mercury over the disc of the sun in 1631), 
he found time to oblige Mersenne by refuting the theouigic 
mysticism of the English writer, Eobert Eludd. Meantime he 
corresponded with Galileo, 'wrote on physics and astronomy, and 
openly sided with Copernicus against Tycho. His love of the 
experimental method everywhere preserved him from the syste- 
matic errors of Descartes ; every day widened the inevitable breach 
between rationalism and the school of observation, and the 
rupture came at last in the controversy occasioned by Descartes’ 
** Meditations." Mersenne having communicated this work to Gas- 
sendi, as the recognised leader of the opposite school, the latter 
composed his Objections " (Disquisitio) and his Doubts." We 
may well conceive the embarrassment of the metaphysician, 
the animu, as his courteous and brilliant critic called hi;m, under 
his sharp attacks. But it is to be regretted that Gassendi always 
'wrote in La^, for the French language would have given 
effect to the merits of his style and cogency of his reasonmg. 

4s he grew in years bjbs admiration increase for the ancient 
materialism, the true precursor of modem science. His.l^ yeaa» 
were marked by important labours on. the ^lifej Moieajs, and 


Doctrine of Epicurus" (1647--1649), followed by the/^Syntagma 
Fhilasophias Epicuress/. a systematic su^unary^ jas^^^ 
refutation of the .Epmp^an dog^: 
teachings* Of the two d<^b£aes Ihw. bm into 
the ®e 
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and the great trayeller Bernier, the care of collecting all hia writings, 
which were published by Montmort in six folio volumes jp 1658. 
Bernier popularised his phUosbphy in an elegant summary forming 
eight 12mo volumes, issued at Lyons in 1678. 

Locke has made us too forglatful of Gassendi, who was really 
more liberal-minded and hven mom daring, notwithstanding his 
foimd submission to the authority^<^ the Church. His influence, 
however, was still far greater than the metaphysical school is 
willing to confess. It should not be forgotten that he moulded 
the mind of Moli6re, and that his memory remains associated 
with the brilliant imitation of Lucretius, a fragment of which is 
embalmed in The Misanthrope.” “ To have been the friend of 
Galileo,” writes M. Duval-Jouve, "and the defender of his doc- 
trine, the rival of Descartes, the flist disciple of Bacon, the first 
historian of philosophy in France, and the precursor of Locke, 
that is, the true father of the modem sensualist schoM, are also 
sufficiently honourable titles to fame.” 

The latter at least of these titles Gassendi to some extent shares 
with Hobbes, another illustrious adversary of the Cartesian meta^ 
physics (" Objections against the Meditations”); only the materialism 
of Hobbes, while more complete and severe, is also less conclusive. 
He is allied to the scepticism of Democritus and Protagoras, and 
especially to that of Hume and the modem English psychologists. 
In its ultimate analysis the outward world is nothing for Hobbes 
except a suceession of motions reacting on us, and diversely 
translated by sensation into images, of which nothing guarantees 


the reality. This is mth him a firm and conclusive opinion, though 
it int^ex^ litide with his dogmatic serenity; and this idle 
scq^ficasm so 'dear to our modem hornbynantes in vaem^ holds 


^ipredirer a small fflace in bis system, we need not •ttouble 
it mbro than be did himself. Besides, the leading 
m^ttents in fhVourof scepticism are tO; found not*^' 

W ^t in th contsmj^rary 
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of osusality. Here is how tho Eof^dh dmse sigass OltefM 
a&dhef(^ Hxitte, and so many others. “ AH loiowledge^ of coiun^ 
is 4edttctiTo» ior we hsTo no knowledge of ssxf oanses simple 
intuition; we know thm only in their efibct& Thus we'oeiL 
eoQndnde that one thing is the cause of another <miy becanse the 
latter oonstantly aocompanies the former^ for causality itsdf is 
pe^ptiUie. But to deduce a eau^ty ficom a simple concondtiBioe 
is no certain conclusion ; on the contrary, in such a method of 
prooeduie there is an evident deceptkn.’f 
Hobbes was bom in 1588 at Malmesbury. A brUHant Oxford 
student and classical scholar, he helped Bacon m the Latin compo- 
sition of the ** Instauratio'* mid the *^OzgannnL*’ Frequent jouzneyB, 
especially to France, brought him into direct or e^ustolaiy asso- 
ciation with Galileo, Morsenne, Gassendi, and Bescartes. After 
passing through endless vicissitudes he survived to his ninety^^fixst 
jeaxy dying in 1679. He had successively published, mostly in 
Latin : ** The Citizen” (Be Give), 1642; ‘*0n Human Nature,” in 
English, 1650; «The Leviathan,” 1651; "Logic,” 1655; "A 
Dissertation on Man,” 1658. All these works were re-arranged 
in the complete e^tion of his walks {1668}, divided ixsto 
"Logic,” " First Philosophy,” " Physies^” "Politics,” and " Maths* 
matics,” 


But these h^asBumea, considering their candusiosa as aheady 
determined, and aui^ming them up in the prapceltion I ' 
exists except bodies sod th^ aeddentar God -.aiiid 
^aoe fotmd at mice exdhded £com ]^0Bd|dij^j^ togethd 
and soiils^ IMn imai^ Idt to 
oGcamon'to mrjgue 1^ 

dednmng frem ' 
a- pdiaical.^y»^ 
bent yk- 


mi 
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mmLj to doseoitd iibe 'OOOOBd line in order to create that deductiro 
•argannin which Bacon lacked the time to estahh^ 

PhiloBO|di7 dwella withm na, all its elements being supplied by 
fKoisation, memory, experience, and it renuuns fox us to set them in 
Older by redeotion. Hence to philoso|duse is to reason. Batio- 
cination, like the ecdculus, operated on signs, and terms representing 
ideas, images, or the residuums of ipnisatLon. To reason is mese^ 
to eomposo and decosqipose proposHians, after haying defined all 
their terms. Without definition there eon be no satisfactory 
demonstration. Hobbes attributes very great iinp<»tance to the 
syllogism, without perhaps sufficiently bearing in mind that the 
conclusion, being always contained in the major premiss, can in no 
way prove the truth of that premiss. When we say : All men are 
(mortal ; but Peter is a man ; therefore Peter is mortal, wo reason 
correetly, but we have hy no means established the fact that all 
men are mortal. Hence logic can do nothing of itself, unless it be 
based on experience and induction. But in any case the logical 
calculus of Hobbes, with its additions, its subtraction^^ and 
divirions, is ingenious and uiseful for the olasaificarion of ideas. 

The fimt phUoso^y, which takes the place of metaphysics; 
cowrists in .the eUmmarion of the entities, their reduetion to their 
eenritive and subjective elements. Space is nothing but the image 
d objects xogftEded solely as existing .and endowed with extension, 
apart from all other prop^es. Tune is nothing but the image of 
of ev^ots considered 9f fact, apart from all 
lotto and relative conceptions; 


: oto^ ^ded to atoherf cue portion of time added to anotheiv 

so absolutely, by way of fOrW 

, the parts may be : 

Tim infinite 48 in 
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and particular aggregates, more or less complex, divisible into more 
or less simple elements. 

From the first philosophy, thus disengaged from metaphysics 
and completely submitted to logic and mathematics operating <m 
the results of observation, Hobbes passes to what he calls civil 
philosophy, the science of man considered in his nature and 
destination. « 

The nature of man is the sum of his natural faculties, such as 
nutrition, motion, generation, sensibility, reason, &c. 

Man being given, with his Hving and sentient organism, if we 
consider the so-called intellectual faculties only of this organism, 
we see that they all proceed from contact with things, from 
sensation, the reaction of a motion bringing into play the internal 
activity. Or else sensation, transmitted to the brain, weakened 
and condensed in ime^inatlon and memory, elaborated, co-ordinated 
in the reasoning faculty, produces ideas and conceptions ; and in 
this case it is the origin of intelligence or understanding, which 
through experience derives science or wisdom. Or again, sensation, 
accompanied by pleasure or pain, sent from the brain to the heart 
(to use the language of Hobbes), gives rise to sensibility properly 
so called, involving the affections, the passions, witii all their 
accompanying moral and social ideas. We shall have ample 
occasion to develop this broad and simple classification, and aMl 
limit ourselves ^here to the category of the affections. 

Pain, attended by hate or aversion, jo^ followed by love or desire, 
such are the opposing causes incessantly involved m various 
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are pxeservation and death. Everything favoTiiing the one is good| 
everything hastening the other, or resembling it, is bad. iiese 
two primitive sentiments are found at the base of the most learned 
and most commendable moral theories. 

When towards one and the same object we experience desire and 
aversion in turn, this alternative, while it lasts, is called delibera- 
tion. When, after the deliberation, one of the two movements 
prevails, it takes the name of will ; and when on the will there 
follows the poyer of action, it is called liberty ; so that liberty is 
not independence, but simply the absence of obstacle to the will. 
Hence desire, aversion, deliberation, will, liberty, are neither forces 
nor entities of any sort ; they are terms by which we distinguish 
the incidents of the sensitive evolution. Conscience is the fact 
itself of sensation, and the 6^0 is the result of an organic whole. 

Man, led by interest and experience, has passed from the savage 
to the social state. Families and scattered hordes, coalescing by 
accident or by convention, have developed into tribes, societies, 
nations. Driven at first to war by the instinct of preservation and 
aggrandisement, communities placed their ideal happiness ever 
more and more in internal and external peace. 

The maintenance of society and of peace, being the common 
interest, becomes the aim and object of political science, and is 
guaranteed . only by an absolute power; sacred, inalienable and 
inviolate, entrusted to the hands of one individual. ^ 

The absolutist conclusioS of Hobbes comes as an overpowering 
relief to the liberal school of metaphysics. They hasten to proclaim 


the logical cogency of Hobbes, exclaiming that this materialist has 
dm^ iipm his degrading doctrine all the consequences involved 
ihL;the negation of the soul Void of parts, of free will and immutable 
ji:(StiCQ^ They forget the Statecraft derived from Holy and 


the , pure or deists. Minds less . 

:would bikye. leiu^bered that Hobbes, attached to the . 
: liberty saw nothing bnt^ its 
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of one to the of all They might have poaeihly even p«s 
oeivod t^t alf ' cKrgahisatiom upholding society and pei^e anisar^r 
equally vreli to the isiidies of the philoso^^r. Ahsoluiisni fa iiot 
the consequence of his teaching ; but evmi il Hobbes though 
what matters his ezror. to usf 

Fox the seeond time lighting on !Ehglfah soil we have gathered 
fresh str^gth against the metaphysioal Proteus. Before deahng 
with it under its pantheistic and dynamic guises, a few w^rds 
might be devoted to the amiable La Mothe-Ie-Vayer, the copious - 
Huet, the clear-headed La Edohefoucauld (1618-^1€80), the sickly 
Pascal, or the unbetieving Bayle, sceptics of diverse temp^ments, 
each in hfa own way continuing the traditions of Montaigne and 
Gbarron. But these are names belonging more to the history of 
‘ letters than of philosophy. Besides, the arguments of scepti- 
efam admit of no variations, and have been ifixed once for all by 
Protagoras, Aroesilaus, Pyrrho, and ^EnesMemus. 

La Mothe-le*Yayer (1588—1672) T)eloiigs to the dainty ordcEref 
Aoubtets, though his irony fa not on that account the less profound. 
For does he not place his Ghxfatian Sceptic ’’ under the dkelter cd 
orthodoxy 1 He contrives to remain tutor of Louis XlV., and to 
avoid awakening any suspicions, wlule all the tune touching on the 
burning questions^’ of the times (for atiiefats were still liable 
enough to be burnt in Frknce about the yoor 1^56), and 
his oontempor^es at the expense td the pedants and d^malfak^ 
hmmnee. His ^^Five DSlogoes of Tub^ro ’’ 
which he composed '^^in the cbamctex ot an .ancient and ppigan 
philosophfir> mpwria 

based on asetioiis foumhdaon. Side by aide 
^jBsaaiid (modneDt q^ties <tf the asses 
vigorous eo!^^ 
inemfa,; w the ol 
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para seasnalkt, liSca Za Belief oucauid, Sidut Evremond, Huet, asd 

Bayte. 

BbscbI (1628-416^) inll always be lead with deli^ by the 
educated. A more neryoue style, mote iueiaiye expressions, were 
never before placed a^t tibe service of more vacillating thoughts. A 
precociems mathematician and endnent geometrician, he was pur- 
auing, with some distmetion, the philosDphb career as traced by 
Descartes, when the Jansenist fatalism, combined with a sort of 
intermittent insanily, began, from the year 1654, to disturb his 
mind and mislead his morbid gmius. A lecent editor of the 
<< Thoughts ” (Lemerre, vol. 1) endeavours to show that most of 
his inveedves against reason and experience ate nothing but object 
tions collected ^in Montaigne and the manuals of theology {Pugio 
fidd} to enliven hk Apology of Christianity.” In point of fact, 
ihe learned critic is no doubt right enough, wd, m the incoherence 
•of these fragments, thrown off, without plan or method, on scattered 
s%6 of paper, producing the effect of so many spasmodic convul- 
sions, all due aUowance must he mode for the confusion of a hurried 
compilation. But thegenoal <^union still holds good. If Pascal 
undectojok to defend the faith, it was because he doubted. Against 
y^iom does he defend it ^ Against himself, against Ms own ten- 
daDdes,, vddeh weii^' even more sensualist than metaphysical. He 
stgnjyjg^es to hk last gasp. Overthrown hy the question of grace, 
he strives to involve all pMloeophy scienc^ in his defeat. 
Hnder the origMahty of we easily detect the substance common 

aB 80 ^^ atihe; .wretched condition of mankind, weakness, of 
eicj^ence, futility of all criteria. "Wtsak 
. ^^esespe d^ptdt 9 / .!B2ind snbmisBicm to latahty, further 
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treatise Weakness of Human Understanding ” are altogether 

devoid of doet^al value. From his wearisome Latin some 
patient student might draw a few solid aiguments, titioUgh even 
these are far from origin^^ Descartes might perhaps have attracted 
him at first; but he sd^ -perceived that religion has nothing to 
gain from mathematical materialism or from rational deism. An 
orthodox sceptic, his great object is to establish the necessity of 
faith. This is the incidental thesis of La Mothe and of Charron 
himself, and Pascal comes to no other conclusion. But Huet is 
thoroughly convinced, which renders him all the more insipid. 

Bayle (1647rl706) avoids both reproaches. He is incredulity 
incarnate; vath his vast learning he grinds the systems one against 
the other, while with his flowing and lively style he amuses him-' 
self amidst their ruins. He is a sceptic in order to escape from 
the shame of appearing inconstant." But having twice apostatised, 
his claim to constancy must be sought for elsewhere than in 
rebgious matters. He defends himself against all dogmatic after- 
thoughts. am nothing," he says, ‘‘but the cloud-compelling 
Jupiter ; my talent consists in creating doubts." ISTaturo “ is an 
impenetrable abyss V. « , . man “the toughest morsel for all the. 
systems to digest ;" principles of morality, proofs of liberty, essence 
and destiny of the soul are questions in whufli the ptve and the 
contras are everywhere balanced. Are we to ding to religion I 
“Let it no longer be said that theology is a queen and philosophy 
only her hand£(^id. . . • Every dogni& that is not, so to say, 
rendered conformable to^ verified and registered by, the supreme 
parliament of reason and natural light, can pretend to nothing W 
a wavering authority fragile as glass. 


And the Deity t The bdief in his exiatenca ^in^hV 
speakin^^rally all mankind to one standax^ ^^hidi is not the case., 
For how duall we agree Sa to his nature f : pf; |de..pejtfecliGins.^^ 
have merely negative ideM^ His jat^b&M^^ 
tabOity 0-afi»orting 


The existence of evil gaii»aya,%tt|:fOQd^^ 
tradi<fe fei^knoipfJed^^ 
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often leads a better life than the believer. In any case who would 
not prefer atheism to superstition and idolatry 1 
' It is on this question of atheism that Bayle is really constant. 
His mental reservations failed to deeej^y^ Jurieu, his friend and 
companion in e^ple, afterwards his tival^ accuser, nor can they 
beguile posterity. Of what account are they when compared with 
the services rendered by Bayle to i^e cause of free thought. 

Let us return to the .abstruse and recondite. 

^e have seen that Descartes lacked boldness and logical con- 
sistency. He shrank from introducing into the intellectual world 
mathematics, sovereign of the material, and he retained the old 
dualism of mind and matter. Spinoza now comes to fill in the 
gulf ; but he does not se^ his materials from experience, and 
metaphysics supply him with nothing but arbitrary illusions. 
Spinoza’s person^ integrity, the justness of some of his moral 
themes, his lofty contempt for religious superstitions, his demo- 
cratic tendencies, will always endear him to all large-minded 
thinkers, but cannot disguise from them the emptiness of his 
system. 

Baruch Spinoza, inspirer of Lessing, Goethe, Hovalis, Schleicr- 
macher, Jacobi, Hegel, and Schophenhauer, was the son of a 
Portuguese Jew, and was bom at Amsterdam on Kovember 24, 
1632< After acquiring Latin under Van den Ende, a physician 


suspected of atheism, he studied theology and physics. The h 
perused of Descartes’ wriUngB decided his vocation, 'and his first 
work tras an excellent summiwy of the " Principles of Philosophy ” 

. ^1660). He had already ceased to frequent the synagogue, and the 


^Ifibins, failing to sOduce, bribe, or assassinate, pubhcly excornmn-' 
him,1ae(mrding to -the tremendous formula of Thammatha. 

' Thj$'<ndy consequence of the anathema was the flight of it^panocent 
' Spinoza’s frail and sickly constitution was. 

courage, a calm and unaitei^]^ 
to i^eira^ of aU pafa^gs W khmed - 
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a day, inaocesaible to all sednetiTe ptomiaeB, to all honoraxy at 
pecuniaiy advantages, bnt affable, reserved, generous, somewhat of 
a modeia& atdc. His '*Tiactattts Theolc^co-PoliticQS " exposed 
him to BO many attacks, protests, and other annoyances, that he 
resolved to publish nothing more in his lifetime (1670). His 

Ethics’* (A moral system demonstrated according to the Geo- 
metrical Method), his “ Politics^ Treatise,” and his **Eofom of the 
Understanding,” did not appear till after his death, in 1677. 
He had suddenly expired on Febmaiy 23zd of that year, aged 
forty-five. 

The deductive logic of Hohbes implies experience and indiie- 
tion ; that of Spinora attests and thmi takes no farther acoonnt 
of them. There are four degrees of perception; hearsay, vague 
experience, discursive reason or recognition of relations, lastly, 
intuitive reason or immediate recognition of essences and bnxe 
causes. Strictly speaking, experience shows what is ; logic, what 
ought to be ; and what ought to be is alone endowed with absolute 
existence. 

The first object of intuition is the perfect being. 

Such is the arbitrary, illasoiy, unproved principle from which, 
by means of theorems and domonstrationa^ Spinoza deduces the 
mechanism of the uaiveTse. ^'The perfect method is that whicih 
teaches how to guide theintelleet under the hew of thoa^t and of 
the absolutely pesfeet being;” 

The pesfeet being is substance. HotSng eodeta except infinzte 
substance. <*Itisof the imtoiB of substance to develop itsdf 
saiily Ij an infinity ef infinite attributes infinitely fnod^teA^ 
These attributes^ inse|Mmfale from subi^fie, infinite like iL aboe 
they conatitate it, but zelatmly only and eadthf iia own Agsae^ 
ain maaifeBtattaBB ol the ati^^ 
of finite fignses sad modba ^ 

Of iadrite attrihatea^ sdative mmh wogMbei twu taUft 
extent said therq^ dfrtinel^ esmiipded^te thew 

united sari idenctiial hs siOntsaeib tdtaSmljnk tbw 

its ottribetof, nniiSy ^ otbf ^ m snto' 

Ifyw'ttagr 

W/,. JL.- - ' tSf > 
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be posfiibH that Qod exists not; would not bis essence then 
inyolve existence 1 But that is absurd; hence God necessarily 
exists. (1) ' 

In a word, God is extension in itself, the immoyable and 
indivirible immensity ; God is the absolute perfect thought, abso- 
lutely undetermined, without understanding or will, having for 
his only objeci^ substance in itself, detached from its attnbutes. 
But God is also the i]iiinil;y«of the infinite attributes of substance, 
anS the infinite diveteity of their finite modes. God is therefore 
at once the undetermined and the determined, the nntvra miittrans, 
and the 9tatura nofuroto, the latter being the manifestation of the 
former. 

God in himself neither thinks nor wills; but, again, ho is 
thought in itself. 

God in all (in attributes and modes) thinks and wills. 

He is at once the infinite expansion and the divided expansion : 
God is the unity of diversity. 

Body and soul are two modes of the substance, one the attribute 
of expansion, the other of thought. Of the soul the essence is 
thought with its forms, mnsibility, will, imagination, which, taken 
apart, are mere words. This is pretty well the doctrine of Descartes. 
Spinoza adds that the aoul is a thought of God. But^ through a 
strange subtlety, veijr uaekasly denies that this human thought 
~a mode of the divine thou^t — has anything in comsimt with 
God, who neverfchfileBs is identical with it in Bubstafiee. 

How axe body and soul unitedt To every mode of expansion 
oetcespoods a mode of substanes. ^The order and connection of 
ideas is the same as the evder and cpxmeetion of things;** whidh 
seundnlike an edbo of the oabs^ and the Alexandrian pantheism. 
3^ huxnaa Soul fa the i^ea of the httmn body; an idea empoeed 
of several ideas, aa ihe body is eon^^ of manymoJeeiilaB.^ W9!, 
icDdearinndln^ ase bemgi of xoas^n teaHeed by the vrigu ; at 
1iM»tiemtfa«raoxMix^^ 

(ha, of I nMH gs nae m the idea eonsMsted aOa 

SnOMdSfe 
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to represent itself with its b]bject.. What we call, consciousness 
is a pure abstraction^ if it b^ ’separated from substance and from 
the two ^ctributes of which the soul' and the body are modes. 

Anybodies, such is the law, are -.animated. To extended or*-, 
ganisms, according as they ax^ mo]^/and more simple gross, 
oprreai^ond souls less and less active. - Thus the automatism, by 
'Descartes attributed to animals, extended to man, becomes 
common to all nature. All fa necessary, fated, ruled by an in- 
dexible development. Free will is an illusion,' based on the imjlos- 
sibility of tracing back the complete concatei^ioh of causes. 

. . , All is etemal in itself, as substance, wiiich fa tantamount to 

sajdng tliat the variable modes are not immortal. . In spite of the 
syamin of rewards, based by Spinoza on the degrees of perfection 
attained by the soul during the earthly life, he eahnot^ escape from 
* the necessity of formally denying all personal/imxnortality. The 
dissolution of the organism suppresses imagination and memory, 
that is consciousness. “ There is,” he says, iu the human soul 
something eternal. We feel that we are eterUol.” But are wo 
modes of the eternal endowed with expansion bought ? 

‘ « We have expounded all together Spinoza^ Ipgic, metaphysics, 
and psychology, which in truth form an insep^hle whole. But is 
it pocessary to point out that they are su|peiMed -in the void by 
.the- side of the real, which they touch incid^tally only?. Theiy 
atart&g'point is arbitrary, their conclusion h^w/ ^jSpinoza rejects . 

. £pt.eWugh tke scholastic entities, yeki^iio pweive that, 

aubsiance, expansion, thought are nothing bhifedl^d abat^ 

/nr ifcmscZyea they are merely gene^' terAf >■ The’^pd constituted 
by-thbm ia hut the quality of boing^bified:^>^ vai^e^^s^ called 
peifeetidiuj^iQe is equlvalei;|^,iya3lX id^-^&bbm^ the twofold 
m>de id j^i^ht ’^hw 'Sp&^ . T^ 

spmtvh^te^^^ sir-; 

conscienee' a^||is$^'iiaye .h dmone^ thb ^ 

“ *■ IbfsaTS gpd. , H M : & 
ak onee wijqr 
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from tho. totality of thingBji 2 i^^iidg,J)eyond th^; hence he is 
supeierogatojcy ahd t|8eles84;'’v% agaix^)^^ is the duhstance, only — 
the attribute and mode in iUdf-Ax^ is a mere yerl^l illusion ; in a 
word^ nothing. 'VVhetli^. he befall or nothing amounts to the^ 
Mane thing. - 

further, if the god Of Spinoza were superfluous only,, adding 
nothing to, ihat is to* say^ changing nothing of reality, he would 
be the least ^hgeious of $il deiti&, the most compatible wi& 
science, since he Imposes neither prayers, nor superstitious practices, 
nor a priesthood. . ObseiVation would have merely to set aside the, 
beings irLjh^nsdvea ; there would remain the realitiea, or what 
Spinoza c^ls the modes. But Spinoza’s logical myth inyolveaja 
capitid error, seemingly of a specious character, since it has suj^ 
gested the hypoihi^ of the monads, and beguiled the contempo^. 
TB 3 ^ Monists — tha "extension of life and thought to all naturo 
under the form hf «a^general and infinite attribute. If expansi^ 
is a qu^ity inhei^ntin aU. matter, thought is only an accident 4^f 
matteJ^; for H occurii^oi^y in certain so-called living combinationp' 
(oiganismS), and'^npi even in all, and nowhere else. Here becomes, 
numifest the an1^{i6|horphism from which Spinoza wishes and 


thitlhs to esc^^e. ’ . * 

It inoy hdve .beeh 'npted that his psychology, although very 
skilfully conn^t^d\^^'^^ metaphysics, is much less removed 
froin th0 real is ,the materialism of Hobbes translSted' 

' into an €he same character marks the pure 4nd 

nolie No doubt it surprises the dualijttb* 

. metapl|y$iciansi a^ rigorous logic which associates it 

wi^ ^^0 same time pomi out , 

. tirha^" ^ ineonsequeiiqp.^',\.ln 'fa(4 ' 
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dati^ from the real ethical elements of Spinoza, ao intiinatdy are 
they blended together. In our brief recapitulation the reader inll 
easily dAw the line between the two« 

Absolute perfection, which belongs to. substance, manifesting 
itself by modes ; there ore degrees in relative perfection con*- 
sequently in good : degrees ascending continually towards the 
perfect being, and descending towards negation, the last limit of 
good, that is to say, to evil. ^ • 

Good, identical with pleasttr^ is that which preserves or en- 
hances the being, is in fact the useful. Evil, or pain, is that 
which dindnishes the being. 

The best, the highest life, is that which involves the greatest 
perfection — ^tho life of the soul, which has the clearest and most 
adequate (that is, most conformable, to their object) ideas regarding 
itself and outward things, which of its ideas forms a chain whose 
link is the perfect being. The desire and love of God become 
tian^ted into the love of mankind. It is a law of our nature that 
our. affections are increased when they are shared with others. The 
aim of morality is to unite all men in one soul by tiie community of 
one love. Love is the keystone of the arch of mmnlity, religion, 
and society. 

The reward of good lies within itself, iii the perfection it 
produces. , ' • 

punishment of evil is in the lapse it inve^es. 

It is thus ^hat Spinoza’s pantheism i^ecomes in his ethics a^pm 
deism. It will bo easily understood , that this .platoni^ loves' of tba 
perfect being has little relidi for ceremonies, miradei^ pophecies,x 
sacred writings, ^or him there ia hut one injunction in the gospel: 
“ Love one another.” All zest he regEurds fictiens of an. 
Aristotle oir a Plato, or the creators of., whici^ 

simplOton would, zatherfind in dreams^ tySpntba wisest men. in ^ 


wcnldin Holy .. , . . . j v . . ’ / . / . 

The origih of all discord 

a^cal authority. Beli^oim^ ha^ even 

Stall moreihan.hia ethics, 
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life. There ears dete^d iiir tl^mvarfew only of the false ideas 
suggested by the moxal atmosphere of the monarchical epochs ta 
Hobbes, as later on to Eousseau. His prineiples are excellent. 
Before the foundation of societies the right of each individual is 
coincident vrith his power; there exists neither justice nor injustice, 
neither good nor eviL Society results from a contract either 
expressed or implied, based on the individual interest. The indi- 
vidual ii\|ured by the contract will inWitably attempt to ignore it. 
But lo long as it holds good its rupture must be put to the charge 
of the transgressor. Hence laws and penalties. 

Carried away by his love of. order, Spinoza sacriiices the in- 
dividual to the State, concluding with Hobbes for absolutism. 
To the sovereign he grants exorbitant powers; innocently con- 
vinced that his very interest will preserve him from excesses. A 
more valid guarantee, which he claims *for the individual, is the 
inalienable character of certain natural rights, amongst which he 
includes freedom of thought. 

Spinoza endeavoured to complete the work of Descartes by 
bringing men and thought within the general plan of the universe. 
Herein consists his true greatness. To reality he applied the 
arbitrary schemes of login Herein consists his weakness. Abstract 
analysis ia a dangerous instrument when it ceases to be the com- 
plete and exact transcription of the concrete. Owing to his 
neglect of experience, Spinoza missed the solution of the problem 
proposed bjjr the du^tn ^ Accepting thou^t as ft substantial 
property, eqacl and pazaUel to extension,^ he vainly pionoiinced 
it inaqpraable from subsittuce; he' left it that metaphysical 
ezisteaGe whii^ is arilf rite Gambling-block of philosophy. But 
the ehoek whieb hhi fiee and penetrating genius imparted to the 
4 dd prq^ of: rdigiexufyv psyuholbgi^ moral systems, and inte^* 
xoadiGe: tcul^ gives Otto more, than bne title to our gratftude; 

onthaconriadierioQs.of rationiedisn%^ 
80^ them; Hegel' hir 

xeduoea .^bGtoha^l^; je enmpeUing him; after hie 

•OW3I: 
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lie has shown their nothingness. Hence the abuse that has been 
heaped on his work and his memoiy. Pantheist, atheist, deist, 
mystic, fhaterialist 1 The whole philosophic hive is astir. Bayle 
himself, Bayle the sceptic, loses all self-control, and Malebranche, 
whose only value derives from an atom of Spinozism diluted with 
Christian sentimentality, exclaims : This wretch 1 ” He describes 
as “ monstrous, a horrible and ridiculous chimera,” the doctrine he 
cannot refute, because he scares itf and the most satisfactory 
feature in this chorus of abuse and insults is that they muti&Uy 
contradict each other and that all have their raison d^Hre. 

Although ho alarmed the antagonistic orthodoxies of Bossuet, 
and Amauld, and although he struggled between the schoolmen 
and the Cartesians, Malebranche enjoys a less stormy reputation. 
He is tenderly treated, extolled, revered by our modem eclectics. 
In spite of his virtues wb might leave him to these academical 
eulogies, which do him wrong; but he has not quite deserved them 
all, and being moreover a Parisian and a pleasant and voluminous 
writer as well as a wearisome philosopher ever harping on one 
string, we shall devote a page to his “ Vision in God.” 

Bom in 1638, Malebranche joined the Oratory while still a 
young man. So feeble was his constitution that the pemsal of 
Descartes’ ^^Man” caused him palpitations of the hecurt strong 
enough to compel him several times to lay aside the work. The 
composition of his Search after Tmth” cost him ten years of 
meditation ; ^'but the enorinous sucaess of book (1674), 
remarkable for the brilliant qualities of its style, sharpened his 
mental faculties^ and the flow of his thoughts henceforth ex- 
perienced but few interruptions. He produced successively the 

Metaphysical and Christian Conversations ” (1677) ; ** A T^tiaa 
on Hature and Grace” (1680); Metaphysical and Christian 
Mediations” (1683); “IKhics” (1684);.** Discourses on Meta- 
physics and Eel^;ion ” (1688) ; " A Treatiseoji ^ Lore of Qod” 
(1697); ^^ConVMsations.of a Christian and a phinese Philosopher” 
(1708) ; &c. Ac. ' . ^ • ; , . 

For Malebranche piiilosophy begins 
he accepts aa the criterion of tra&: to .g^ye entire\i^^t^^ 
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except to such propositions as so evidently true that to 
withhold our assent occasions an inward pang and tljjs secret 
reproaches of reason.” Less daring, however, than his master, he 
tells us that we are to consult faith alone in the order of miper- 
mdural truths. Hence a perpetuaf mixture of Christian dogma- 
tism and rational truth; hence, also, some extremely doubtful 
propositions from the orthodox point pf view, which give occasion 
to the admonitions of Bossiiet and Amauld. For instance, he 
explains original sin by the persistence of certain hereditary traces 
in the brain. In the Eucharist he sees a figure of this truth : 
God is the nourishment of souls ; in the Incarnation, the union of 
the Creator and creature, the necessary condition of creation; 
in the deluge and in miracles, the natural effects of unknown 
laws ; the scriptures are fuU of figures intended for the use of the 
vulgar, &c. 

Otherwise reason and faith have the same object, and absolutely 
speaking they are identical. ^'Eeason is the same in time and 
eternity, the same amongst us and amongst strangers^ the same m 
heaven andinheU. It is supreme and infallible; it is the Wisdom, 
the Word, Jesus Christ 1 Faith is but an approach towards 
the Intelligence, the immediate intuition. It is a safe guide, 
because Eevelation alone can satisfy us as to the existence of the 
universe. What is evidoncel Arevelatioffof God, of the “veracious 
God ” of Descartes. How could it be otherwise, since we see all in 
Ghd; Ghd does all in usf The whole psychologic^ and moral 
system of Malebranche is comprised in this half Christian half 
Spinozist formula. 

But what proves the existence of this-God 1 Faith, revelation. , 
What besides I The idea we have of him. “ If we think of God, 
he must needs be.” The idea of God is God himself. X'^tty, 
there the fini^ caus^, a commonplace deai to FdnelonJ and 
whichiupplies floods of guehii^ eloquence to Malebranche. 

God is necessary, unchangeably all-powerful, eternal, immense.' 
His imm^ity is h^. fi^bstaime > ord^^^ justice, all general ideas are 
his t^bstanee. Heis fry$, but not like the Cartesian god, for he 
fsm will the good abhe. ' Bence an optimism^ wfaidbi we sbiili again 
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meet in Leibnitz. He bas isreatcd all^ bat be ‘allows the annihila- 
tion of jiothing lest he ^oold seem inconstant. In any case he 
hfta arranged every thing for the best. He does good^ and -Oinly 
tolerates evil. Evil is ^e necessary result of the laws established 
for the general welfare by a gmcral providence. Ood dMribates 
grace like a shower, which falls where it can. 

But, personally, what is tips God f He is the intdligible expan- 
sion, an idea which Amauld declares to be unintelligible. We^may 
refer him to Spinoza and to Fdnelon, who place in the reality of 
God whatever is real in the created expansion. Such vagaries have 
already occurred too frequently to require that we should here 
dwell upon their absolute futility. To cut the matter short, man 
and the universe, neither more nor less, remain what they are, 
whortfts the system of Malebranche vanishes with so many others 
and leaves no trace behind i 

The universe of Malebranche, like that of Descartes, admits two 
divisions : matter, subjected to the inevitable laws of motion ; 
spirit (life and thought), conceived apart from expansion, and which 
nevertheless remains in the intelligible expansion, Spinoza^s sub> 
stance. One scarcely understands why he withdraws plants and 
animals from tho Cartesian automatism, since his God alone is the 
real, the efficient cause, as well in man as in the air or the water. 
Creatures ore merely occasional causes of the phenomena 
which God ^produces by their instrumentality, of the relations 
which God establishes between them. The intervention, of God is 
continual; this is the eoMnuous creation of Descartes, though, as 
it seems, to us, rendered superfluous by the pro-existence ofgmnsrXEL 
epicurean idea subtilised by Malebranche. 

^ Man is composed of body and soul ; but neither does the body 
act oi\.«the soul nor the soul on the body > Ood alone causes their 
acts to hamonisilUibBi^ Thomd ps^ea^ b^ 
and of God ; itsnatuxe mvdviBS a 

perfeet bsmg (Spbiott^; its ol^eot ; 

body.. Bttt^hy,'i! does 

is for -the hest^ *■' ' ' ■ • ' : r .. *;/' 

33iis «Qui w 
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notwithstanding to the iMintiaay, j^ince conscionce is hut a 
and obscure sentiment) k one and indivisible. Its essence ^is 
thought, of which its faculties are but modes and diffeiont phases. 
According as' it is regarded as capable of receiving several ideas or 
inclinations, it is the understanding or the wUl. Those two pro- 
perties may be compared with those of matter, which is capable of 
receiving diverse forms and diverse piotions. 

The understanding itself comprises three faculties: sensibility, 
imagination, which .are capable of sentiments only, and pure under- 
standing or reason, which ^.one thinks, knows, acquires truth. 

Sentiment, produced in us by God, who knows without ex- 
periencing it, is the cause of all errors, errors that have been 
analysed with much subtlety in the Search for TrutL” 

The understanding, the idea is in God; numbers, expansion, 
the essence of things it perceives directly. We have seen that the 
types or ideas of Plato, simple general terms, pure scholastic 
wiiverecds^ are not distinct from God, that they constitute the 
divine essence. When 1 behold the sun, I see the idea of the 
circle in God, and 1 have within me the sentiment of light.” 
.Malebranche might have said : When I behold a bed I see the idea 
of the paarallelogram in God, and 1 have the sentiment of repose. 
What pitiful logomachies ! 

Will is the natural divine impulse, directing us towards good in 
general This good is God, and God impeb us towards himself. 
God is a. sort of iaata|diyaical ether, sole cause of pleasure, inter* 
lUAdiary hetweeh creatures, which of themselves are destitute of all 
ledprocal action. rSenee iwill can have no individual ^existence. 
Hinnan Uherty.^bas -ao&ing:!^ lelativdy or absolutely. 

The love of God for Jxis .own substance, of whi^ our thought 
:;foc]ns ..aipoi^oh, is’<^the :padB]Qi^ of our love for him, a f^ted and 
ite pl;9e^ko^aticm---*bli^^ .pmeatioi^ 

, ■' ^ ^ S'-'''' '' 

> Sut in an t&h^whal'bwtoSS; of j 
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strange mixture of vivid, ardent, absolute piety and metaphysical 
deliiiumj Better return to the Alexandrians, to Plotinus, and 
Augustine, All the philosophy of Malebranche is a monstrous and 
interminable comment on the words of Paul : l&nge est db 

unoquoque nostrum^ in ipso enim vimmus movemurf et smiui?* 

We may now pass on to the pre-established karrruyny and the suf- 
fidefnJt causCy fresh verbal tri^ngs, the emptiness of which we are 
still called upon to expose. At the same time Leibnitz is a man 
of a very different calibre from Malebranche, reaching the level 
almost of Descartes or Spinoza. And, although we shall again 
meet in his metaphysics all that we have been familiar with for 
some two thousand years, we shall still have moro than once to do 
homage to the precision and penetration of his genius. Ample 
details may elsewhere be found regarding his encyclopaedic mind, 
his mathematical discoveries, his amazing activity, taking port in 
all the questions, religious and political discussions of his time. 
In this summary of philosophic systems we must limit ourselves, 
in his life and works, to what has reference to the conception of 
man and the universe. 

Leibnitz was bom at Leipzig in 1646, and died in Hanover in 
1716. He resided in Paris and London for five years, 1672-1677, 
in Vienna and Berlin j he travelled in Germany, Italy, Holland, 
but lived mainly in Hanover. He was precociously learned, and 
before his twentieth year was already a jurist, mathematician, and 
philosopher. At first a nominalist, an^ inclined to recognise in 
substances alone a positive reality, he soon developed metaphysical 
tendenci^. By dint of speculating on the abstractions of mathe- 
matics, he grew accustomed to personify, io’realise, general terms, 
ta look for certainty in logical demonstrations.' 

This, tendency is already very manifest in a letter he wrote from 
Paris ^0 the Duke of Brunswick in 1673,. ti^t is^ in his 
seventh year. Here he ascerts tha^ ^*in all bodies there is an 
incorporeal principle,’’ that all snotion; suppose an inte&%eut 
prineij^e, that a universal hirmony, havi% ,iM cause in (Sod, swaj^ 
the universe, that the soul, is imifiateriiil ami Muio^ , AlbthSi^ 
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assertions he associates with natural theology ; nay, more, influenced 
by the prevaUing mysticism, he admits a revealed theology, and 
tahes an interest in the question^of the real presence^ just as if he 
had plenty of time to lose. Later on, in his ^'Protogaca,” a grand 
sketch of the ^lew geography (or geology), we find him endeavouring 
to harmonise science with the Biblical cosmogony. 

From scholasticism he passes tq Descartes’ mechanism, whose 
clearness delights Mm, and whose fatalism alarms him. He dislikes 
the idea that all activity is either relative or passive, and he intro- 
duces into metaphysics a new entity, the idea of force ( Eeform of 
the First Philosophy, FTotion of Substance”). While very well de- 
fining time and space, the order of co-existent and successive things, 
ho fails to perceive that force is a relation between two or more 
motions, tliat motion itself is reduced to the succession of diverse 
states of bodies ; lastly, that force apart from motion, motion 
apart from matter, are merely abstractions void of reality, con- 
venient summaries. So also with^the Hewtonian attraction, so 
with laws themselves, wMch many would wish to regard as a 
something, a one knows not what, independent of the facts whose 
general characters are expressed by them. 

‘‘We may,” he says, “explain mechanically, by the motion of 
the ether, gravity and elasticity; but the ultimate reason of all 
motion is the /orce originally communicated to the universe, a force 
wMch is everywhere present, but wMch, precisely because present 
in all bodies, is diversel/^ restrained and limited; ttus force, tMs 
virtuality, is inherent in all substances bodily or spiritual.” In Ms 
“New System of Nature, and on the Communication of Sub- 
stances (a paper inserted in the “Journal des Savants,” 1659), 
he revives Aristotle’s and the mhsftantial forme of the 

fichoiohuan, aiid,conoeives certain tmitiee^ primitive forceSt endowed 
with -ai^ priginid ac^V^^ con^iiwnte of mibdarme^ atoms without 
^'mcitier, metaphyAeol pomte ; in a word, the incorporeal principles of 
, bp^esr of course adtnito the existence of spirits, souls created 
in 1110 im^e of God, :1k iac% Leibnitz never got beyohd the 
Wliilat bodi^/through the metomo^hoM^^^^^ 
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by the theories oE Swammeidam and Malpighi, pass fzoxD life to 
seeming ^eath, souls, citizens of the spirit world, letdn their 
individuality forever. • 

Nevertheless, the false problem of the union of soul and body 
demanded a fresh solution. Thinking to preserve the Gariesian 
doctrine, which denies all reciprocal influence to beings of any 
sort, and to reject, with Molebianche’s occasional catises, the per- 
petual intervention of a Dezis ex maehim, Leibnitz supposes that 
an agreement, established beforehand by the Creator’s will, causes 
the motions of all substances to correspond exactly. This jpre- 
estahlishod harmony^ which is nothing but the concomitance or 
sequence of motions, and which adds not a jot to the reality of 
things, secures for the god of Leibnitz the title of an excellent 
clockmaker : his watches never get out of order. What however 
becomes of that intelligent spontaneity^ that free action, that will, 
all so dear to Leibnitz, and which he means at all cost to guarantee 
for the individual soul ) Foir a piece of clockwork cannot bo 
called free. He asserts and repeats in vain, that every spirit is 
a world in itself, self-sufficient, embracing the infinite, expressing 
the universe, as lasting and absolute as the universe itself, which it 
represents from its point of view and by its own virtue.” Are not 
providence, pre-established harmony, prcdej^inea^eo/^mere synonyma 
of fatality % 

And from another standpoint, are not fatality and providmice. 
terms void of all .seiwel To say that IHiat is had to be, is saying 
nothing. But like all metaphysicians and .logicians, Leibnilz 
detected in this tautology vast depths ,; betiind geometry imd 
physics he clearly perceives the nature and attributes of G^,;niQd 


of course also the old final Causes. The source Of ^all phikmphy 
lies foj; him .not hin the knowledge of things, .but in the divine 
perieStions. .This condusion is nmaringin of judi ^a. 

savant, ^of n:man,«8o .careful to\coUeet ^daBsi^ 
who conceived jthe idon of w exij:^ydopaBi&i.<da&^^ aU 
artistic and industrial yxjcesBtti/.mnbQj^ 4 

univeaal Justffley,;.^ 
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In spite of firome fresh terminology, Ihe method of Leibnitz 
scarcely differs from the apmtualistic logical systems (“ Meditations 
on Knowledge," ''The Method of Certainty, and tiie Art of 
Invention," &c.) Two sonroes of knowledge : careful observation, 
solid demonstration, but the whole regulated by reasqn. For it is 
reason that, beyond the truths of reality contingent in their nature, 
discovers the immediate and necessary truths. Hence experience 
is sacrificed. Two' principles of certainty : principle of contradiction-^ 
in*virtue of which everything involving a contradiction is declared 
false (why did he not apply it to God and the soul?); mfficimt 
reason^ that is to say, the necessity of giving a reason for every 
truth which is neither immediate nor identical, in which the idea 
of the attribute is not implied in that of the subject. An 
instrument of research — analysis. But what is this analysis? 
The reduction of conceptions to their simplest elements, to the 
first possibles, to the irreducible ideas, that is, to the attributes of 
God. Why? Because God having by his thought produced the 
universe all things are identical with the divine ideas I 

The logical truth becomes equivalent to material truth, rational 
poesibilUy to reality, because all non-contradictoiy possibles tend to 
exitst Thus the abstract becomes the element, the raison ePetre, of 
the concrete substance itsdf. And thus also we faU back headlong 
into the realism of the schools. 

Of all the philosophic wodcs of Leibnitz, assuredly the most 
remarkable is tbe Httl^ novel entitled "MonadSilogy" (1714), 
which sums up ^ theodicy, and which is in a way his last will 
Hi it we discovjsrnothing seriously departing from the preceding 
euafidderations. The monads are thete "metaphysical points" 
aliretbdy referred to, drffeiing in quality, like the atoms of Epicurus, 
r:?bat simple, ineom although subject to inward ^changes, 
whose princ^le is 'cgopeHiion ; in plain English, desire, and whose 
m are grosGf, some subtle j some are blind, , 

> oflbm aU alike are absoltrtely^ incorporeal. 

either xemoin i scfula j^e^. l^^ 
h€l^. ; /A3nm soids, with 

eenli&gent aloite | ^ man perc^yes 
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or possesses them in the innate state. Qod alone is a bodiless 
monad acting according to the principle of fsmtahUUy. Hence the 
pre-established harmony. Free will also, included by Leibnitz 
amongst the divine attributes, is no less absolutely determined, 
since Gk>d is limited to the choice of the best. And yet It was 
God who hj fidguration, or emanation, created all the monads, the 
good and the bad alike, the stupid no less than the intelligent. 
Both personal immortality an(^ the love of God, optimism as well 
as religion, all heirlooms of metaphysics, are by Leibnitz somehow 
ooupled with this fanciful hypothesis of beings void of parts, 
which ore reality in stripped of its conditions of existence. 

These chimeras play a sorry part by the side of the clear ideas 
(so dear to Leibnitz himself) of a Gassendi or a Lodsie, or even in 
ooiftrast with the bolder structure of a Spinoza, nevertheless, 
they overshadowed German philosophy from the time of Wolf 
(1679-1754) to the revolution effected by Kant, though even Kant 
himself, according to D6sir6 Kolen, retained much of LeiSnitz. 
There is, above all, one principle, which is the base of all critique, 
and which he gets by direct descent from the Kew Essays on the 
Understanding” (1703). This is the principle of the independence 
and priority of the intellect as regards sensation, nothing is in the 
mind, said Locke, that does not proceed from the senses, '^nothing,” 
answers Leibnitz, ** except the mind itself, with its proper nature 
and functions.” This gratuitous assertion beguiled Kant as it did 
so many other* dualists. They argue thus* : Let us allow that there 
is nothing in the inteUect which does not flo:w from sensation ; 
how do we know it f Through the iutellect.; thiliefore the intellect 
is something in itself, a witness, a judge, or, at the least, the place 
where sensation ends, the power of acquiring, of . collecting sensa^ 
tion and arranging its images. Experience alone suffices to upset 
this logic. When man is not satisfied with analysing his adult 
intellect as an irreducible fact^ when be studies the child, he clearly 
sees that sensible impressions precede consc^naness and memory,.- 
and that from memory, ore developed imaj^ination reason; 

condition of sensation is not the inteUeqt, but^fte existence of 9 ^^ 
nf the living organism we ciJl man, the unity of tl^ orgiofii^ 
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endowed with a nervous system which concentrates to intelligence 
the elements supplied by the senses. To subtilise this organic 
unity to a virtuality of any sort, whether called soul, spirit, reason, 
or understanding, explains absolutely nothing. It merely converts 
an abstract and useful term into a pure and idle metaphysical 
entity. 

§ % — DdsHc Sensualism : liocke. General Survey of the Schools 
in the Eighteenth Century. 

A genuine source of pleasure, a refreshing respite it must ever be, 
after long and painful plodding through fog and quagmire, to reach 
solid ground, to behold the rising sun, or find a seat by a bright 
hearth, though the land be still rough, the sky become overcast, the 
embers flicker and die out Such is the feeling we experience 
wheiu leaving Malebranche and Leibniz we recover our footing 
on tlm Arm soil of reality under the guidance of Locke. Not that 
Locke is altogether a bold leader, following to the end, and without 
faltering, the path he has himself pointed out. On his eyes are 
still the scales that clouded the vision of his forerunners and con- 
temporaries. But his roMonal Christianity j hi» natural religion, his 
fervent and shallow deism, which supplied Voltaire with so many 
commonplaces, can never make us overlook the services rendered 
to philosophy by the ** Essay concerning Human Understanding.'* 
He would still have to b? reckoned amongst the emancipators of 
thought, had he done nothing but proclaim the too-often-foigotten 
truth that experiment is the foundation of all our knowledge.” 

The life of Locke (1632-1704) was chequered by many political 
vicissitudes.. He found himself entangled in the events that 
brought about the fall of the Stuarts, or at least he had to suffer 
from the reaction. Ask»ciated with Lord Shaftesbury, he accom* 
^ pfl^ed'that'Stitteman exile, resided some time in France and 
Bdlla^ and did not rrinm to England, till after the accession of 
William in; His health; his modest tartes, hU love of 
pliikspphy; p^^ hCm fimm retaining a luora ap^^tment 
cohf^d on :him by newj^vemm^i With n rare Wbilityi 
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he refused to accept the emoluments of an ofi&ce he was unahle to 
discharge^ His last years (1700-1704) were passed in letiiement^ 
and he dk% a most edifying Christian death, a circumstance which 
WS' mention only for the purpose of pointing out the limits of his 
independence m respect of the prejudices of his thnea. 

After a long search for his true vocation, the perusal of Descartes 
convinced him, as it had Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Malehranche^ that 
he was intended for a philosopher. But ho was a couiftryman of 
Bacon and Hobbes, and he had no relish for the idle speculatidns 
which pretended to explain facts without observing them. Leaving 
his contemporaries, Cudworth and Norris, to their metaphysical 
vagaries, he set himself to considering the operations of the mind, 
to decomposing ideas, to studying the nature and origin of our 
knowledge. Nevertheless, his ‘‘Essay,” “begun by chance, cou- 
tinued by entreaty, written by incoherent parcels,” was not re- 
duced to a systematic treatise till the year 1688, when ho 
published a summary of it. The work itself did not Jj^pear 
till 1690, when he was fifty-eight years of age. It may even 
be. asserted that he was not himself at. first,, perhaps, fully cour 
scious of the revolution which he was preparing. His education 
concealed from him ^the ultimate reach of his method. “ Five or 
six friends,” he tells ns,^ “meeting at my diamber, and discours- 
ing on. a subject very remote from this, found themselves quicUy 
at a stand by the difficulties that rose on every side. Afto 
we had awhfto pioried ourselves without coming any nearer a 
resolutLon. of . those doubts w;hich perplexed us^ it came into my 
thoughts that , we took a wrong course,, and that before we set 
ourselves upon inquiries of tbat nature, it was necessary to 
examine, our. own abilities, and see what objects our undemtand- 
ings were or were not fitted to. deal witL 13us l^propoeedvto the 
comply, who aU readdy assented, and . thee^ was. agi^ 

that this shouldJbe^ OUT first v^quiiy^ undi^^sted 

thoughts on afStibjeifir^JKibdnst^. . 
down against . our iundt meeting^, j^tranc^; 

disburse” (“Eiadh»/to.the .Bsa^..^ 
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Baalism introduced by Locke, accepted by Voltaire, developed by 
Condillac. Nevertbaless, it was somotbing to have attempted to 
esmtnine, as he tells us, step by step, in a clear and historic 
manner, the faculties of oui mind, to show by what means our 
understanding comes to form the ideas it has of things, and to 
define the limits of certainty and the foundations of the opinions 
which we see prevailing amongst mankind. Locke’s work is an in- 
troduction to the ^ientific study of mental phenomena. Its merit 
consists in clearing away the rubbish, that hitherto encumbered 
the way. 

At the very threshold of psychology, and as if to obstruct its 
approaches, metaphysicians pla^ innate ideas, reminiscences of a 
pretended universal reason brought by the soul to its eartlily 
abode, concepts anterior and foreign to all operations of the mind, 
universal and necessary; idea of the absolute perfect, good and 
beautiful, of the infinite, of God, &c. But these ideas are found 
to b^ the result of abstraction, and are wanting in the child, in 
many savages, in the idiot. Therefore they are not universal, nor 
anterior to the operations of the mind ; they are not innate. 
Locke is right in saying in the first book of the Essay” tliat 
there ord no innate principles either in the, speculative or the 
praetical. order. Descartes had thought to save their innate 
character by arguing that if we. do not bring with us certain 
ready-made ideas from our birth, we are at least bom with the 
faculty of acquiring them9^ Bi^.what is a faculty, 'but a class in 
which we group ceitmn series of phenomena ? To take the term 
in its meftaphysical sense, if* we. axe bom with the faculty of 
acquiii^ innate ideas, .wc are. also evidently bom with the faculty 
4)t aisquiring . aU, othsr^. which will therefore have the same claim 
to l^^iegorded as innate. Given the. organism, all that it mvolves 
-ia. j^thet' all- ideas or none^ axe inhom. . But' the 

gradual devdopment in the child 
^ this evident truth; IS^or axe 

^n^pStions Jo^ &vour either at ^e ldeas{depe&d^ 

W diq^iti^ and the 
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existence itself, represent merely one of the two conditions under 
which the idea must be developed, the other condition being 
contact with the outward world. The steel has an aptitude to 
emit sparks, but it will not do so until brought into contact with 
the flint ; the steel answers to the inherited dispositions, the flint 
to the outward world. Every idea expresses a relation, supposSa 
a subject and object: Conscience, or the idea of the ego, is not 
awakened until the moment wtien the living organism, the subject, 
becomes distinguished from the surroundings by which it ' is 
limited and afibcted. Does it begin before birth, before* that first 
cry forced from the child by the rush of cold air to its lungs 1 
This is a secondary question, and we give it for what it is worth. 
Locke himself does not propose it, being satisfied with the ascer- 
tained fact tliat the child becomes conscious of itself only according 
as its senses receive impressions. For him the soul, whose 
existence ho does not discuss, is in the child a tabula rasa, a blank 
sheet of paper on which sensation gradually writes ideas. With- 
out actually defining the soul as it would now be defined — 
cerebral activity excited by the deposit, the persistence, and 
association of ideas — ^Locke may liave regarded it as a product of 
sensation. He supposes that the soul, revealed to ffcself by 
sensation, reflects on the mental operations which are the conse- 
quences of sensation. His vague theory of reflection is the weak 
point of book ii. on Ideas.” But by the side of some con- 
fused distinctions between simple and flomplex ideas, how many 
brilliant and s^gestive thoughts on memory, comparison, the 
association of ideas, on abstraction and ratiocmation ! He surveys 
some of the pretended innate and necessary ideas and shows their 
contingent character. In the epitome of his great work, published 
in 1688, he thus explains the acquisition of the idea of the in- 
finite. Forming by the observation of certain bodies th6;liea 
the size of a hand, a foot, a cubit, we nny tc^eat this idea as Often 
as we , please and thus ^arge it^ adijjing ft similar oz^a 
extent tQ .the preceding. We thus ^ Jhe ideavi^ ih^ensity, 
which is, h^verthdess, haaei on the idea of spacer which 
w>eiv^ tl^pugh ihe senses. Appljring tbe^ fi^r 
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duration and number, be reduces to ideas of indefinite succession 
and addition, eternity and matbomatical infinity, thus«% reducing 
them to their experimental origin. 

Ho is less happy in his inquiry into the ideas of body and 
substance, which he seems to regard either as the sum of the ideas 
of quality or as a hypothetic substratum, Failing to reficct that 
the quality implies the substance, an(\ that the existence of bodies 
is the first certainty acquired through the sense of touch, ho almost 
converts thein, into logical entities; thus opening the door for 
the scepticism either of Berkeley or of Hume, for that idle doubt to 
which we are indebted for the hypothesis of the divine veracity, 
and which has never ceased to beset modem FngliRb psychologists. 
Nothing, in fact, will avail to make sensation the foundation 
of knowledge if we overlook, or call in question, the ohjeetivo 
reality of sensation. Then it happens that reality, deprived of its 
criterion, is readily attributed to simple abstractions or composi- 
tions of ideas, such as the soul or the Deity. Locke does not escape 
from tills illusion, nor docs he consider that he detracts from the 
experimental method by conceding an immaterial substance to 
spirit dnd to God, but, in book iv., hesitatiug so far as the soul 
is concerned. It should, however, be observed that to him the 
hypothesis of a soul is absolutely needless, and that ho elsewhere 
very well elucidates the contingent and relative nature of the idea 
of God. It is owing to these contradictions, othorw4po apparent 
enough, that sensualism has remained deistic, easily adapting itself 
even to Christianity. And yet so Kttle do th^y form part of the 
real essence of the system that neither in Locke nor in Condillac 
have they modified the correction of their moral theories. 

Locke refers the ideas of good and evil to sensation and to the 
impression of pleasure and pain inseparable from it. EveryH^ing, 
he remarks, timt is apt to cause, to continue, or increase pleasure 
in us, or to diminish or shorten any pain, is called good ; and the 
contrary we call evil. On this good and on this evil turn all our 
passions — love, hatred, desire, joy, fear. A facidty is a series of 
acts, the habit.of which causes us to feel the sense of power within 
us. The power which we find within us of preferring the presence 
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to the absence of a particular thought, or the presence of a parti- 
cular mo|^on to repose, is what we call will The actual preference 
of an action to its cessation, or to the contrary, is what we call 
volition. The power that we find within us of acting, or not acting, 
according to the preference our mind has given to action, supplies 
us with the idea of what we have called liberty. Although not 
complete, these analyses are nene the less shrewd and penetrating. 
However, Locke takes no account of the emotional effects of 
sensation. Ho deals, not with the affections, but with the under- 
standing. He is satisfied with establishing the truth that know- 
ledge results from sensation and reflection ; and he has nothing 
further to do except to determine the part played by the varioua 
faculties of the mind in the employment of the materials collected 
by the "memory. But when he comes to consider somewhat more 
closely the nature of human knowledge, he finds that there is so 
close a connection between ideas and words ” that it is impossible 
to speak distinctly of our knowledge, which all consists in proposi- 
tions, without considering first the nature, use, and signification of 
language (book ii. ad finem). 

However simple this remark may now appear, none other struck 
his contemporaries more forcibly, and with good reason. Ih an 
age when the science of language was not so much as suspected, it 
required some genius to surmise that words mean nothing except 
through habit and convention ; that they are the signs of ideas; 
that without them the impoverished memory would be incapaUe^ 
< of supplying the iq^nd with the materials of its most delicate and 
yet most necessary operations ; that abskaction and ratiocination 
could not get beyond tKe ludimemtaiy state to whidi they are 
restricted amongst animals. Locke thinks he may assert, and the 
actu^ structure of speech justifies the assumption, that words, like 
idesfi, represent qualities only, and do not penetrate to the real 
essence of beings. The names of the best-known bodies are but 
partially qualifying terms raised to thasttbstantive form, abstistetions 
to which we attribute a conmte value. Without fiu;&er probing 
this doctrine, which has li^y been mudi shaken by Ifichael 
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Br&l, in his “ Aryan Boots," ♦ we nmy remark that it fully justifies 
Locke in refusing all reality to the wiivemals, to the categories, to 
genus and species. ** General natures are nothing hut abstract ideas 

• . • • Bor let anyone reflect, and then tell me wherein does his 
idea of * man ' differ fromi that of * Peter ’ and ‘ Paul,* or his idea of 

* horse * from tliat of * Bucephalus,* but in the leaving out some- 
thing that is peculiar to each individual, and retaining so much of 
those particular complex ideas of several particular existences as 
they are found to agree ini ... . And, not to dwell longer upon 
this particular, so evident in itself, by the same way tlio mind 
proceeds to ‘body* (substance), and at last to ‘being* (thing), 
and not universal terms, which stand for any of our ideas what- 
soever. To conclude this whole mystery of genera and spedee^ 
which make such a noise in the schools, and are — ^with justice — so 
little regarded out of them, is nothing else but abstract ideas, more 
or less comprehensive, with names annexed to them '* (book iii. 

3). 

The fourth book, ** On Knowledge,’* lacks clearness and coherence 
in its teaching, and is valuable mainly for its details. The chapters 
in which Locke endeavours to prove the certainty of the existence 
of God play a sorry figure by the side of those •in which ho shows 
that the axioms are not innate, and that, far from being the foun- 
dations of knowledge, they are merely abstract summaries of parti- 
cular observations. He d^tinguishes two kinds of habitual know- 
ledge : intuitive knowledge, or “ by an immediate view,** and that 
resulting from demonstration. The latter » never more than 
probable, the former more certaimf In a word, the knowledge of 

* See also the anihor^aznonagraph, **Tlie Mother Tongae, Lingnistios, 
and Philology,*’ 18V7. 

t iSTot quite bo, for Looke, speaking of knowledge resnliaug from ^pmon- 
Btration, as, for instance, the knowledge we may have that ** the three angles 
of a triangle are eqnal to two right ones,” distinctly argues that suoih know- 
ledge ” comes not short certainty, and is, in effect, tme knowledge.*’ 

He adds however that, owing to the imperfection of out memory, demon- 
strated koowl^ge is pxactioally “much more imperfect than intnitive.”— 
Trim. 

I 2 
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existence does not go beyond particular beings, and we can have no 
knowledge where we have no ideas; nay, more, our knowledge 
does not reach *so far as our ideas. Thus Locke couiiiies knowledge 
within such narrow limits that he would regard as too broad the 
maxim of Protagoras : Man is the measure of all things. Hume 
will go still farther, and conclude that man knows ideas only, that 
is to say, sensations, and that^ the reality escapes him. Locke does 
not go this length, and docs not, like the simple-minded Huet, 
appeal to Ecvelation, except in the last necessity. His scepticism 
is not thorough. Of a moderate, timid, cautious and Christian 
temperament, and trained in the conviction of human weakness, he 
doubts in order not to have to deny. But he is sincere. He is 
equally convinced both that man knows only what enters his under- 
standing, and that this understanding does not know all, cannot 
know alL This last proposition is overstated, for the unknown is 
not the unknowable. In fact, man enlarges every day the reach of 
his senses and the held of his knowledge, and the limits of science 
may be indefinitely extended. There are no insoluble problems 
except those 'that are wrongly stated, and nothing is unknowable 
except the non-existent. Experience is judge alike of its illusions 
and its certainties, t This is what Locke neither said nor perceived, 
and yet it is the last expression of his system. 

Men and ideas can be appreciated only in connection with their 
surroundings. The very timidity of Locke was not lacking in 
boldness. His doctrine partly flowing irom the Abderite sophists, 
from Epicurus, Pyyrho, the^ Nominalists, Bacon, and Gassendi, 
guided the whole of the eighteenth century, influenced especially 
the schools, directed the course of public instruction in England 
and Prance down to the sentimental reaction of the eclectics. It 
held metaphysics in check, and the revolution it created in philo- 
sophy was everywhere introduced in the same spirit of moderation, 
in politics, education, and morals. His “ Treatise on Civil Govern-* 
mont”(1690) is the true code of all .coxistitutional monarchies, 
while his “ Letters on Toleration ’’ (1689), and his ** Iteasonableness 
of Christianity” (1695), reduce to their minimum both r^’gious 
authority and religion itself. Atheists alone are here outlawed and 
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deprived of all civil righta Eoussoau, who in the ‘*Contrat 
Social,” carried to their last consequences the just, and especially 
the false ideas contained in these three works, is also indebted to 
Locke’s ‘‘Thoughts concerning Education” (1693) for the greater 
part of the theories that secured the success of his “ Emile.” 

Locke’s more immediate disciples were Shaftesbury (1674-1713), 
whose education he had superintended, and especially his intimate 
friend Collins (1676-1729). But wliile the latter, bolder than his 
masler, drew from sensualism a flat denial of the immaterial, the 
former inclined towards the current spiritualism, and by his hypo- 
thesis of a moral sense, or reflected sense, from which he thought 
to deduce the disinterested principle of virtue, he prepared the way 
for the moral theories of the Scottish school. Nevertheless 
Shaftesbury fancied himself a free thinker, as shown by his rela- 
tions with the unbelieving Toland (1669-1722), who collected and 
published his works. 

Toland’s “ Christianity not Mysterious” (1695) and his “Pan-* 
theisttcon ” were by no means iueifective weapons against super- 
stition, while his “ Letters to Serena ” are really valuable, and must 
always hold their place in a history of materialism or pantheism. 
But the originality which the man did not la^k is missed in his 
system, and the digressions of an erudition somewhat foreign to 
true exegesis could not rescue his polemical writings from oblivion. 
Ho suffered for the good cause, which he had defended to the best 
of his abilities. * * 

Collins was of a more methodic mind. A decided determinist, but 
not a fatalist, as orthodox critics are fond of asserting, for fatalism 
involves the cajprice of a god, he maintained in his “Philosophic 
Inquiry concerning Human Liberty” (1724) that perception, judg- 
ment, will, execution, are all necessarily connected togeth^n that 
there can be no detennination without motives, mthout the choice 
of one alternative preferred to another, according to the individual 
temperament an<\the circumstances. Emphasising a doubtful sug- 
gestion of Locke’s, he declares that understanding may reside in a 
subject composed of molecules united together, and yet be nothing 
more than the result of the organism and of the play of elements. 
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just as the memheia possess properties and perform functions of 
wMdi each of their parts is separately incapable. From the very 
first Collins had emphatically declared himself against the spiritual- 
istic hypottidses, and even before his daring ^'Discourse of Freie- 
thinking” (1713) had compelled him to withdrair to Holland tiU 
the stomt blew over, he had come into collision with the learned 
and amiable Clarke. Dod^^ll, one of those Christian dreamers 
who never seem to fail in England, had bit upon a strange com- 
promise. The soul, be said, was usually mortal ; but the prinmple 
suffered some exceptions i for could not God, for the sake of his 
friends, introduce an immortal spirit into this soul, otherwise 
destined to die 1 Clarke had gravely refuted this sorry j’oke, which 
is revived from time to time under the name of facultative im- 
mortality. Collins treated it less ceremoniously, and in a reply 
to DodweU (1707) made short work both of immortality and 
Jmmateriality. 

While rendering full justice to the practical wisdom and virtues 
of Locke, wo must not overlook the undecided and defective character 
of his system. It had the effect of restricting the domain of philo- 
sophy to a remarkable extent Forsaking the vast vistas opened 
up by Bacon and Iloscartes, it concentrated itself in psychology, in 
the study of the human faculties and of the instruments of know- 
ledge. In defining these it lost the time it might have employed 
in using them. It delayed the progress of thought with pre- 
liminaries of ^doubtful and secondary e&cacy,.for man cannot be 
conceived independe|>4;ly of the universe. And if the intellectual 
mechanism is the starting-point of all knowledge,* it is the objective 
study of outward things that can alone determine the place of 
in the series of organisms and of the Animal Kingdom in nature. 
Experience, of which Locke no doubt proclaims the sovereignty, 
cannUt be applied with any certainty to phenomena, the conditions 
of whose being and dervelopment it ne^ects. Hence the philosophic 
harreimess of the various schoob whid&, either aide by side with 
Locke, or in his wake, have devoted themselves exdusively to 
psychology, the suudysis of the thinking sulgect. ^heir diseo^ries 
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in the moral and social order have been made by a partial departure 
from their own method, by the application of objective experience 
to human activity considered in itself and in its proper sphere. 
As to their philosophy, it ends in pure negation ; it is unable to 
resist the attacks either of the idealist Berkeley, or of Ilume the 
nihilist Its consequences have been serious and disastrous, and 
traces of its influence may everywhere be seen, in EngLuid, amongst 
the modem assodoHmids, in France, in the false system of official 
ins^ction, in Germany, in the perverted genius of Kant and his 
followers. 

Fortunately mankind troubles himself little about the legitimacy 
and the limits of knowledge ; he is indifferent to speculation^ and is 
concerned with science alone. At issue with the universe, he conquers 
it step by step, embraces, penetrates, decomposes it, classifying all 
its treasures according as they are acquired, all the more convinced 
of their reality the more he turns them to account, combining and 
transforming them into practical inventions. And he moves ever 
forward, wAh greater or less rapidity, dragging in his wake the 
seekers for necessary ideas, the makers of laws, the psychologists, 
sceptics, and dogmatists. The true educators of humanity are those 
who daily enlarge the circle of its knowledge^; and we know that 
there was no lack of such in the ago of Newton, of Lavoisier, 
Laplace, Linnacim, Buflbn, Jussieu, Lamarck, Voltaire, and Diderot. 
All these various men of genius; astronomers, physicists, chemists, 
botanists, zoologists, historians, encyclopsedists, whilS separated by 
their philosophic views, some being sen8ualis|8, eclectics, or ration- 
alists; others materialists, deists, or atheists, are bound together by 
a common character — ^tiie partial or total study of the real world, 
4ind posterity, forgetting their foibles, remembers only their benefits. 
Newton discovered the system- of the universe and the relations of 
the stars. Voltaire threw a vivid light on the diversity of Wions 
- otfd morals, while placing lel^ous fictions in contradiction with 
themsdives and .with ascertained truths. Yet the former seriously 
commentated the book of Bevelations, and the latter satisfied 
Jdmself with a formal deism vindtten to But such digressions 
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are of no aceoijnt. It is enough that both of them, mth a hundred 
others, whether wittingly or not, prepared the advent of objective 
philosophy. 

These considerations will presently be of great assistance .to us> ^ 
and will serve as a guiding thought through the dense forest of 
philosophic history in the eighteenth century. Here it would be 
impossible to tliread our way without opening up two or three 
main routes intersecting the*maze of innumerable byways, and 
converging directly on the principal highways of modem thought. 
However rich the seventeenth century may have' been in men of 
genius and in excellent artists, its intellectual life had experienced 
a considerable abatement, and its philosophic work is centred in a 
dozen great names. But the eighteenth century was rivalled in 
fecundity by the sixtcentli and nineteenth alone. Schools, groups, 
and sub-groups, every shade of opinion, are now multiplied, mingled 
together, and brought into continnod antagonism. According to the 
different standpoints one might choose to take, there might very 
well be established from twenty to thirty subdivisions In this busy 
world of thought: opponents and champions of orthodox catho- 
licity, or of a more or less rational Christianity ; deists and atheists f 
moderate sensualists ; eclectic psychologists ; vulgar spiritualists ; 
sentimentalists; utopian school; idealists; sceptics; metaphysi- 
cians and naturalists; theosophists ; political economists ; moralists 
and politicians ; or, again, the direct school of Locke in England 
and Erance ; Slcottish school ; Berlin A(^emy ; *the Encyclopaedia. 
Observe, also, that behind all those categories there are individual 
temperaments, and nfhtual interchanges of ideas ; that the groups 
ore not rigidly fixed and invariable ; that cei^tain individuals may^ 
without inconsistency, belong to none or to all, oi; to the greater 
part, as, for instance, Voltaire. . 

Thq^finly means of making one!s Y^y tluough this labyrinth is' 
by first of all laying down a broad^lincof demarcation between 
those who confine themselves to. psychology, whether se^suali^ or 
rationafists, and those who deal* with coffer^ reality,, whether th^ 
study it as a whole, ondevotierthomseLvef to. some special biao^cl]^ 
but without isolating man fibm tho tinivezsa. , \v^e;a)ialiihus bavoi 
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on tho one hand^ who linger at the gate of science, f^m its 
threshold pretending to dioitate Its laws ; on the other, those who 
patiently follow it, verifying its successive gains and tfi^ir ccnsc^ 
quences. Those who cannot be altogether grouped with one or 
other of these great categories, while always taking account of 
individual varieties, we shall include in the class towards which 
they most incline, with which they may have been most intimately 
associated. We shall pass over tlfe classic spiritualists of tho 
Cudworth and Clarke* type, and visionaries and mystics such as 
Swedenborg, t Saint Martin, or Lavater, J or at least tho mystic and 
insane elements in these writers. The one have nothing to tell us 
that wo do not already know ; the others have nothing but dreams 
to relate, for which we cannot spare time. 


§ 3 . — English JScejyticism and Eclecticism: Berlceley^ Hume — The 
Scottish School, 

In order properly to understand the audacity of English scepticism 
and the parallel timidity of the Scottish school, account must be 
taken, on the one hand, of the positive and pmctical sj)irit which 
is the distinctive feature of tho Anglo-Saxon character; on the 
other, of the intellectual confusion brought about by the religious 
struggles. In substituting the worship of a book for the authority 
of a tradition, Ffotestci^fiiJ;a. did not emancipate hiAian thought. 
If it burst the debasing drains of Oatholic unity, it respected and 
even strengthened the fundamental bond Christianity. !N'o 
doubt It broke down- parting walls, and then invited mankind 
to inspect the ruins/; but it added solidity to the enlarged prison 
enclosure, "the very part that should have, in tho first instance; 
bjsdi leveliLed ‘to the ground. And here it should be carefully 
noted that it' was the Catholic nations which effected the widest 
breaches ih ' thiS' outer ^rell ; amongst them have appeared tho 

^ 1G7&-1729. FMtehdedpt^fsof the ezUtenoe of Qod. • 

' . t 16^1778. 

j 1741^801. A ^ . 
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most absolutely libeial minds. But the anomaly is only apparent. 
Catholics have always in Tiew the main obstacle, the religious 
sentiment whence flows theocracy; they do not separate effect 
from cause, whereas Protestants have undermined the one with- 
out touching the other. Less religion/' Litti^ has said, would 
matter little, for the least religion would be only all the more 
tenacious.” In the Catholic world pure deism is but the pseudonym 
of unbelief; in the reformeii world, amongst the boldest dis- 
senters, it is the last article of faith, the residuum, the final refuge 
of anthropomorphism, otherwise called religious sentiment. Often 
divines, at times laymen, but all alike Protestants and Biblical 
Cliristians, the English philosophers speak always of God, of 
Christ, of revealed truth with bated breath, with the cemven- 
tional devout nasal twang. “When they do not place religion 
above reason, their main efforts are directed towards reconciling 
them, showing their identity. Even those who recognise the con- 
tingonce of the idea of the Deity, who refer all ideas and all 
knowledge to sensation, accept at heart certain indisputable, re- 
vealed principles, which are the foundation of ethics and the rule of 
life. They may seem occasionally to forget, and even to deny them 
by implication, but jt is easy to see that they are still beset, pos* 
sessed by them. .And as to those who openly subordinate philo- 
sophy to faith, they of course never take account of the damaging 
effects their pious doubts have on religion. Berkeley, tor instant, 
fails to percelVe that his absolute idealidh ends in the most radical 
and barren nihilism. The depth and the reach of his paradoxical 
scepticism have othennse been strangely exaggerated. 

.Berkeley (1684-1753) is above dl the zealous and combative 
clergyman. He crosses the Atlantic to found an'evangeUcal colony 
in Amerka; he discharges the epkcopal functiona for twenty years 
at Cld^e, in the south of Ireland; while writing^ on *^The Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge,” the ^DMogues' of Hylas and 
Philonous^” and Alciphrcm, of the inmute Philosopher,” his csie 
object is the refutation of atheism and scepticism. In the 

Alciphron ” he argues especially against the opinion of lUhndeville 
that virtue ia an artificial product cl and vanity. 
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Bui this Chxii^iaii hdieyer is ^ao a learned physicist, and as 
such, a aensaalist o£ the aehool of Locke. How then will he 
•escape from the authority of the senses! How preserve^ the claims 
of metaphysics and faith 1 The misunderstood theory of representa- 
tire ideas will supply him with Ihe indispensable means. To the 
outward reality, which has need of int^mediate channels to reach 
the soul, he hastens to oppose the existence of the mind, which 
realises itself by an inward pcrceptioh, direct and immediate. The 
mind therefore is alone indubitable, while as to the universe, 
nothing guarantees the tmstworthiness of the intermediate, of the 
images revealing it to the understanding. Spirit, which is imma- 
terial, alone exists, and the representation of sensible things is but 
Si mode of its activity. But this spirit, this ego^ affirms itself alone ; 
it recognises no other spirits, no other egos exterior and similar to 
itself. And here it should be observed that in this case wc have 
still less the right to suppose a god or to beHove in revealed truths. 
In suppressing the real, Berkeley does not save the ideal world, and 
his scepticism ends in a cuhde^ac. Altogether his dialectics can 
scarcely be dealt with seriously, and his empty paradox is refuted 
hy the very words in. wliich it is expressed. “ There are trutlis,” 
ha says, so easy to grasp, that we need but ^ pen out eyes to per< 
ceive them.*’ And of these truths, to him ope of the most im- 
portant seems to lie that which tells us that the earth and all tliat 
adorns its Ibsom — a word, idl the bodies^ the aggregate of which 
compose this magnificent bniverse, have no existence butside of our 
minds. But it may be asked : What right lias this idealist to op&ti 
hia eigea 9 And how can he consistently speak^of bodies, aggregates, 
a magnificent universe, none of which things exist % 

Yeiy difibrent is the drift of sensualistic secpticisiiL Its negor 
tion of the 8eAaouS^ reality is superfluous ; but its destruction of 
pzetendade xnetaph^cal truth is decisive and final. It &mttm 
iittle that^lt reduces certainty to probability, substance to the 
phenomenaL. If appearance gives a secure foundation to though 
mi aoti<Hi, it becomes equivalent to lealiiy,. the rest is a mere 
^uestkm of words. When it has been thoroughly reiterated that 
man is the measure of all things, that all is relative to- man, 
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that whatever escapee the grasp of our senses, *of experiment, is 
null and void, we begin to perceive that it cannot be otherwise, that 
knowledge*^ cannot emancipate itself from the conditions of the 
organism. Whatever apx)cara is, provided it appear constantly ; hut 
whatever disappears constantly before observation, has no existence. 
In respect of all thu;t is known, knowledge may assuredly be either 
aiiirmative or negative. 

The unknoum remains the** object of research. Eut for doubt 
there can be no place, unless it take refuge in a pretended uiihnbw- 
dble^ which for us could have no existence, since it would be placed 
beyond our natural or acquired means of knowledge. Accordingly 
the famous fundamental doubt from Pyrrho to David Hume has 
never prevented man from advancing, the stars from revolving^ 
science from expanding \ it has never shaken the double certainty 
of the existence of the individual, and of the universe encompass- 
ing him. But it has always been an exceUont weapon against 
premature or false hypotheses. Where doubt stops, exj^eriment- 
ends j where the one abstains, the other concludes. Of doubt it 
may be said that if it shrinks from victory it is because its triumph 
is its death. From tlic moment that it proves it ceases to be. 
All scepticism resolyes itself into affirmation or negation. The 
greatest service it (W do is to suppress itself. This real beneht> 
ciTaces its imaginaiy abuses. 

David Hume (1711-1776), although in imitation of l^ocke con- 
fining himself* to the preliminaries, as wi call the question of the 
origin of knowledge, although restricting himself to the subjective 
study of human thought, was one of the greatest promoters of 
modem philosophy. It would be doing his system an injustice to 
represent it as the sequel and counterpart of Berkeley’s paradox. 
The sceptical element in him is rather the form, the bent of mind ; 
he dem^ oftener than he doubts, and of experiment he never- 
doubts. Of him it has been said, with a certain touch of childish 
cefntempt, that he was in the eighteenth century the leader of 
emj^ncism, — a glorious title; because empiricism, another n g yn e 
for the experimental method, is the iiist condition of all science^ 

Bom in 1711, David Hume began his career while still young 
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■(1738), with a Treatise on Human Hature,” afterwards recast in 
his “Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding.** ;g!is success 
was slow in coming; and his “ Moral Essays,’* “ Political Ihscourses,” 
and “Enquiry concerning the ^Principles of Morals,” contributed 
loss to his reputation than his historical writings — “History of 
England, from the accession of James 1. to the Revolution,** 
“ History of the House of Tudor,** &c. But from about the year 
1760 his doctrines, opposed in Scotland by Thomas Reid, became 
popular in Franco, and excited the enthusiasm of all Europe. He 
himself received a triumphant reception in Paris ; and but for his 
unfortunate quarrel with Rousseau (1769), ho might possibly have 
passed his last happy years in the midst of the Encyclopasdists. 
As it was, his associations with Adam Smith, Ferguson, Blair, and 
Home induced him to return to Edinburgh — centre of that Scottish 
school composed exclusively of his opponents and admirers. Here 
ho died almost suddenly (1776), but with the serenity of a philo- 
sopher, leaving unfinished his “Dialogues concerning 17atural 
Religion.** 

The most eloquent tribute to Hume’s influence is the number of 
his translators,* commentators, and adversaries. In England his 
bold theories were the sole misow d!Hre of the psychology of common 
sense ; the necessity of refuting his views bringing into the field 
Thomas Reid, and with him Warburton, Beattie, Oswald, Hurd, 
Tytler, Price, Douglas, and others. Religion, sentiment, and meta- 
physics became leagued together against the coi&ion danger. 
Germany joined on the same side with Merian of the Berlin 
Academy, first French translator of the “Essays,” Jacobi, Tetens, 
Abel, Feder, Ulrich, Reimarus, and the eclectic Mendelssohn. Not 
that Hume taught anything positively now, anything not already 
found in Arcesilaus, .^hiesidemus, Charron, Hobbes, Locke, and 
even Descartes himself. He did no more than turn to his^ own 
purposes arguments already well known. But these he stamped 
with such an mdividual impress, knitting them together with sucli 

* An excellent French translation of his *' Treatise on Human Nature ” 
and his “ItoaTs,” in one vol., by MM. Benouvier and Pillon, has Just 
appeared inTaris. 
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an irresistiblo logie^ and in a form so precise, so adapted to the 
spirit of times, that he created a lively commotion in the whole 
philosophic hive. !Nfot the least of his claims to celebrity was the 
circumstance that he half aroused Kant himself ^^firom the dog- 
matic sleep.” 

What we have said of Locke, and will have to repeat of 
Condillac, dispenses with the necessity of dwelling on Hume’s 
psychology. It admits nothing in the mind except impressions 
and their relations. All ideas proceed from sensation ; they become 
associated together in virtue of their affiniticB or coivtrads^ of the 
contiguity of time and place, of the habit which supplies us with 
omr conceptions of cause and substance. The human individual is 
nothing but ^^a bundle” of perceptions; the outward world 
merely the unknown object of our sensations; cause, a relation 
only, confirmed by frequent repetition, between f^ts constantly 
succeeding each other, while nothing but an inveterate illusion 
lurks under the terms efficient onH final causes. 

There are no necessaiy ideas or facts; certainty is reduced 
to probability ; if the deductions of the mathematical sciences are 
certain it is because they are already implied beforehand in the 
abstractions on which they are founded Once separated from the 
sensuous phenomena suggesting them, the ideas of number and 
size become combined, analysed, subdivided, and recomposed in- 
definitely, and all their products are ^pable of demonstration. 
But it does hot follow that they answet to any concrete reality, or 
at least to a reality concerning which we may assert anything. 
Objective science, again, is but a nomenclature of phenomena. 
Hume’s opinion on science has thus been summarised by Bar- 
tholomisB : Science is entitled to our confidence on two con- 

ditions only — all its elements must bear the stamp of necessity and 
univdl^ality. But our ideas being the effect of variable impiesaiohs 
or of pure habit, present nothing univemal or necessaiy. Therefore 
there is no absolutely true science. OuT knowledge is mete .belief 
and probability.” ^ 

His treatment of the idea of cause is the triumph of Hums, and 
the greatest smee he has rendered to the hunum .un&standing* 
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Can reason, ho assert anything on the relation of causality] 
No j because it cannot get out of itself nor rise above an identical 
proposition — ^the affirmation cl the phenomenon. Experience •no 
doubt teaches us that certain facts are usually accompanied by 
certain others ; but it does not justify us in saying such a 
fact is the product of such another, and will always flow from it. 
We are accustomed to see one thing succeed anolher, and we fancy 
that what follows depends on what Went before. To the antecedent 
we* attribute a force^ a power ^ of which what ensues wbuld be the 
exercise or manifestation. Wo assume a bond of dependence 
between the antecedent and the consequent. It is objected that 
reflection (a consequence of the association of ideas) leads us to tbiTilr 
that we have within ourselves a force by means of which we make 
the bodily organs obedient to the will of the mind; but as we 
know not by what means the mind acts on the body, have we any 
right to conclude that the mind is a real force ] Eeduced to the 
test of experience, we know only that there is a frequent con- 
comitance, or succession of Ihe same phenomena. To infer from 
this the existence of a necessary connection, of a power and a force, 
in a word, of a cause, is to reason viciously, to assumo too much. 
The idea of a conneotion.of this sort is the result of habit. Nothing, 
justifles, a pi^iori, the idea of cause, and, d posteriori, it is merely a 
habit. 

There is nothing to be alarmed at in this somewhat sweeping 
scepticism. It u fatal to^entities, to verbal esserioes aflono ; it does 
not suppress the ideas that it explains ; it does no more nor less than 
teach us how to employ them with full knowledge of their nature. 
But it is easy to imagino the consternation caused in the camp of 
the simpletons by a man who wrote that we form the idea of God 
by giving an unlimited expansion to the qualities of wisdom and 
beneficence which wo observe in ourselves ;,that those who ^tmid 
there exjsts but one eve^active cause, to which must be referred 
the motion of the univeEBe, aiHi that this cause is God, explain 
the unknown by the equally unknown. And is it mote difficult 
to conceive of motion as ]^K)oejsdmg from a . concussion than from 
a v<fiition] The most antagomstic mligions rely sSl ahko on 
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witnesses, and for that veiy reason the force of all these witnesses 
is destroyed. . . * 

dlume, t&ej cry out, shakes reality, supjnrcsses the egOj the spon- 
taneity of the ego^ reason! He destroys science, extirpates sub- 
stance whether material or immaterial ; forces, power, rvirtualities I 
Thus exclaim in every tone those who believe still more in the 
me&physical reality of irreducible beings than in the existence of 
the outward world. There is in end of Eeid’s “ common sense,” of 
Eousseau’s or Jacobi’s sentiment,” of the dynamism of the Leibhitz 
schooL Hence that life-and-death struggle, which is not yet over, 
and in which Hume’s scepticism has perished, though not the 
negations it involves. These are in the first place confirmed by 
experience, and in the second it is simply that the question has not 
yet been thoroughly probed. Limiting themselves to idle dialectic 
exercises, his opponents have merely placed Hume in contradiction 
with himself. The process was so far fair and the task easy enough. 

In fact Hume is by no means as bold as he would wish to be, and 
ho happens to share in the very terror he inspires. He is beguiled 
by his own scepticism, at least till the time when he will come to 
regard it as an exercise and a verbal strife. But during the greater 
port of his life hj also believed with others that in defining 
substance, will, reason, he destroyed them. And as for his own 
part he firmly believed in outward reality and human activity, ho 
recoiled from such total negation. In order to save certainties 
that he had'^in no way shaken, he thought it necessary, in his 
treatise on ^^The Principles,” at least to admit an inherent dis- 
position in man, a tendency that inclines us to take similar for 
identical representations. And although referring this invincible 
belief to the imagination swftyed* by habit, he seems to constitute 
it a distinct criterion of ex!t>erience. Sp also in his moral treatises 
he m<ok^ an instinct which belies Imbit, a special sense whose 
object is the'beautiful ohd the good. Morals, he says, are not the 
object Of the understwding, but of sehtimmt; the good like , the 
beautiful is felt j the good is the moral beautiful ; there jb a moral 
eensit or instinct. This phraseology, borirowed from Hutohegsbn, is 
, at pnoe Bupie^aous and f^. In point of fact, sentbnont is redu-. 
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cible ta senaatioa its sottrde, dud wtinct, being nothing more 
than the application organism to its conditions o^ existence, 
contuiiB nothing 't^t'^may not be explained by habit and inherit- 
ohoe. Ihe ^^uous Impressions account for the moral just as well 
as for intelleptaab ideas. It is Hume and not his doctrine that 
ie self-contxa^ctpry ; it is not the latter but .the former who need- 
lessly exposes.himself to the attacks of the metaphysicians. But 
their triunipbr is too easily won. llo moral sense, benevolence, 
8ynQ>athy, usefulness, are in morals equivalent principles, all equally 
reducible to the necessities revealed to the organism by sensation. 
But ihe metaphysicians eagerly seized on a concession which the 
sensualists themselves thought it necessary to make to current 
opinion. But these are mele academical wranglingsl — ^incon- 
sequences leading to no farther issues ! Bloods of ink have been 
wasted on the question ; but have they succeeded in clouding it % 
Sensation still governs man, and interest rules the world. 

Before Hume’s scepticism had determined the mission of the 
excellent Thomas Eeid, the Irishman Francis Hutcheson (1694- 
1747) had set up in Glasgow that philosophy of the mean truths, 
destined later on to influence lloyer^Collard and the modem French 
Doctrinaires. In psychology Hutcheson stilb showed himself 
the faithful disciple of Locke; but his invention of the internal 
sense, by which he hoped to escape from the destnictive logic of 
Hobbes, opened the door for prudent and respectable spiritualism. 
Nurtured on Butler’s sermons and Christian sops, he pWended to 
found personal and religious morals, hot on necessity, interest, 
right, and justice, but, with Cumberland and Finelon, on love and 
benevolence. We do not question the legitimate share to which 
these sentiments are entitled in the direction of human actions ; but 
they sesQ otherwise of a secondary and derivative chara^er. 
Hj^ohmn nei^Mted to decompose them into their simpte demits, ^ 
social contact, sexual attraction, temperament, circumstances^;^ He V 
made ' immediate' m of an inward or^monU 

sense, characteristic of ;ar ni least rarely bestowed o]|, ^ - 

Ii^the^ supexficdal views t^re is^at the same time . 

whi(^ may ae tlm jfonh^tion for a 
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system. Hutcheson is one of those moderate minds who avoid 
great eirois. politics he seeks, like a good English citizen, to 
combine the interests of the monarchy with those of the aristocracy 
and the people, and ho does not overlook the fact that the 
latter proceeds all power. In religion he is a Christian deist, hut 
he is unmoved hy the metaphysical proofs, and depends entirely on 
the logical illusion of final causes ; and it must he allo^ved that 
for a mind earnestly in searcii of the most likely theory, the order 
of the universe, if it existed, woidd be the only at all plafisihle 
proof of the existence of a God. 

Home (1696-1782), and Adam Smith (1723-^1790), are 
moralists of the same school. The latter in his highly estimable 
“ Theoiy of the Moral Sentiment^" (1759), for Hutcheson’s hme- 
volmce substitutes synijpathy^ an equally secondary principle which 
assumes prelimmaiy contact and comparison. His Inquiry into 
the Hature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations” (1770) con- 
stitutes his chief title to fame. After Yoltairiv but with an 
abundance of proof compatible only with a special work, he 
establishes the maxim that agriculture, industry, trade, threefold 
source of wealth, are, each on the same ground, so many forms of 
human activity, of teioar, whence flows aU civilisation. JLabmr 
is preeminently the socid agent, the producer of the wefid, con- 
sequently nothing should impede it. The duty of the 'State is to 
guarantee personal liberty, . Power is hut a delegation a^p^eed to 
in the inter^ of labour, of the useiitl, of the indi^uaL Ol^e 
reduction ot the State to its minimum, the ideal of all aound 
atateoraft, hut s^ grudg^ly accepted in ihe old iStiiopean 
world, has more hm^ieadiing consequeheos /them ' tlm HScott^ 


doctrine. ^ this simple and trim ^eono^fioh, Adam Smith, 

ioupder of political economy, rises itq.^e 

ancE makes us all i%e moieuegi^ 

and FoUtioal 'Bi^t,” ^uduch he lj^ vimderi^^ 
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Quesney, whose exdusiye system he was destiiied to destroy or 
rather to enlarge. • • 

While Smithy -quitting metaphysical speculation and satisfied 
with a summary psychology, applies his powerful faculties to the . 
study of the social relations ; the honest divine, Thomas Beid, ' 
the typical Scotdiman, occupying a position between Locke and 
Descartes in the 'moderate field of common sense, devotes himself 
with a sedulous and scrupulous care to subjective psychology. He 
wShedto makciit an experimental science, like natural history,” a 
laudable ambiti(m, but condemned to failure by his early training 
and prejudices. He believed d ^non in what he wished to 
demonstrate. Hence the defect of his system-^inward observa- 
tion, and the weakness of his criterion-^common sense. The one 
may supply information on the actual state of the understanding, 
not on its origin and nature ; the other, a shifting test of acquired 
knowledge and current error, may, with all due reserve, serve as a 
rule .for our ^irdinaiy actions, not as a measure of truth ; and in no 
way can it supply the place of experience. Of what use was 
common sense to Copernicus, Galileo, or Hewton ? 

Beid (1710rl795), professor in Aberdeen firom 1752 to 1763, 
and, in Glasgow from 1764 to 1786, is conneoted with Hutcdicson 
thiou^ his first master, Turnbull. But he was wavering between 
Locke and Berkeley and already inclining to idealism, when the 


apparent nihilism of Hu^e (1739) raised his alarm to the highest 
pitch. aietwo daring thinkers, who, by analogous arguments, 
4^troy> one the reality of the outward, t^ other that of the 
mmxal wodd.; nay, . :ihe latter doubts whether sensation 
:epi 3 p^onds-w^ its .abject Is aU then illusion i ' By no means ; 
Sor m. t not :^ertaih that il exist, ^t other men met, that 


stor^ the earth, the stars .exist just as well as , I dql. 

Ihtouppn, leaving IteSkeiey. 
all :hiB energies -to / 

^ ^attaek' - ' 
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Huino liolds that he doubts ; Eeid holds that he believes. But 
Reid ivillcno ud^i^ Qonvince Hume than >vill Hume his readers 
and admirers that Hume remains himself unconvinced ; for Hume 
knows well enough, and all the world knows it also, that his probes 
bUity is equivalent to what is usually called certainty. But had 
Reid reasoned in this way we would not have possessed the 
“ Inquiry into the Huflfian kfind ” (1763), nor the “ Essays on the 
Intellectual Faculties (1785), nor the Essays on the Active 
Powers of Man ” (1788). Granted ; but we would also have been 
spared the philosophy of Royer-Collard and modem eclecticism, 
and our task would have been rendered all the lighter. 

Reid, as stated, begins by asserting that the represewtative ideas, 
which he takes for real entities, intermediate between the object to 
be perceived and the subject perceiving it, are not the sole object 
of knowledge ; that perception is direct and indubitable ; that it is 
accompanied by natural judgments, whence proceed our ideas; 
that our knowledge of the outward world and of oursMves is anterior 
to the comparative judgments suggested by the association of ideas, 
and which give rise to abstract ideas; that there are neemary 
ideas, and that, as they can derive neither from sensation nor the 
phenomenon, botb equally variable and contingent, such ideas 
imply the existence of a particular being who possesses and emits 
them ; that this being is the ego, 

Hume would be very little embarrass^ by such reasoning. What 
a cloud of words, where it would have sufficed to state that sensa- 
tion reveals to us a|.once the universe and ouisdves, that it implies 
at once both one and the other, and that this double^ certainty, . 
confirmed tho^isands and thousands of, times, irresistibly directs 
our thoughts and actions J , But Reid prefers to inquire : What^ 
ita ^ence, is the Reality of this being which we call I? :i]^t even 
so Im might have found it without going 8o;iar. . 13ie jbeing;^/ 
caU I is man,> Hving oiganim has this 
its fellows, the.consciousheM of 4^ aotiiipi);! u^ty 1 iuik 

the comhinaiion of fifteeh or eixte^ 
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Beid's moral system is not more profound than his 'psychology. 
He deiines, with praiseworthy care, instinct, habit, appetite, desire, 
the affections, and of course, interest and duly ; ^ut he misses the 
nexus that connects together these various manifestations of our indi- 
vidual and social existence. In the same way he j udicioualy enough 
divides the principles of our actions into the mechanical, animal, 
and rational ; but he fails to perceive that the second are conditioned • 
by the first, and the third by the second. His experimental ten- 
dencies axe hampered by the common sense of his ago, which is no 
longer the common sense bf ours ; but they at least save him from 
lofty metaph;|^sical speculations. His reason, shrinks from en- 
croaching on the domain of faith, and at the very threshold of 
theodicy stops short with the final causes. Although deists and 
sincere Christians, the orthodox thinkers of the Scottish school, 
Beattie (1735-1803), Oswald (1766), Dugald Stewart above all, 
do not diverge from this relative prudence. 

Dugald Stpwart (1753-1828) is the foremost disciple and con- 
tinuator of Reid. W^ithin the narrow circle of eclectic psychology, 
his analysis of memory and the association of ideas is not lacking 
in penetration. But the extreme favour he enjoys in the school of 
Cousin dispenses us from dwelling on his merits. Our moderate 
esteem would in any case be accused of coldness. It will there- 
fore bo more to the purpose to devote a few words to two or three 
opponents, who gave proof of some originality. 

Ferguson (1724-1816) professed philosophy in Edinburgh from 
1759 to 1785, consequently before Dugald Stewart. An ex-military 
teacher, traveller, historian, and diplomatist, ^he pro- 
pounded many ingenious and truthful views on ethics and general 
poEtiics. Abcording to him, human actions are explained by three 
pwdpl^ or laws : preservation, social feeling, and progress, ' 
th^ bri^ of. societies, he endeavours to refuta the 
.lQi^r^:of on the state of war, and that of Rousseau on the 

state Tbe tow pf : wdMes is progress, and them 

^li^ fom ^apt^ imts. He shows wi^ grei^t 

seisi th^^the of is ^verywh^f quite aa mi^ 
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at the Cape^br the Straits of Magellan, man eveiywhei^e exerts his^ 
faculties; all situations are equoUj natural. In psychology, 
Ferguson iSnains* faithful to Bacon and to Loeke^is athorou^ 
sensualist 

The most radical of the Scottish school is Thomas Bromk (1778^^ 
1820), colleague and successor of Dugald Stewart in Edinburgh* 
Seldom has a disciple more decidedly contradicted the teachings of 
his master. ' Although admittlhg a natural theology, he. does not 
rest satisfied with mere platitudes, and his Psychology of the 
Human Understanding” (1820) and his posthumous Lectures on 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind’^ (1822) abound^in dear and 
trenchant language. “In all science,” he ^vrites, “the only question 
ever is, to observe the relations of coexistence and those of succes- 
sion.” With Hume, Condillac, and Locke, he declares that “ will, 
on which so many extravagances have been written, is nothing but 
a desire with a belief that effect will follow.” He censures Beid^ 
timidity and upsets his illusory assertions. The pretended dired 
perc^tum is a mere expression; a tautology that explains nothing, 
IDie inward sense also means nothing more than the fact of sensatiom 
and of the association of ideas. Beid was entirely mistaken 
respecting the representative ideas of Locke and Hume. These^ 
reg^ed the expression merely as a name for sensible impressions, 
while Beid, in order to refute them^ converts it into an entitgr 
analogous to those effluvia or subtle Trmnhrimss of LucretiuB>. 
which hover between bodies and our sen&s^^^ LasQy, Bdd is prac- 
tically. equivalent to Hume:. The one declares that wo must believe 
mthe le^^ityof the^outward worlds but without ptovhig it;, t^^ 
other that it cannot W proved, but limt be beHev^ 
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knowledge is relative y FIulosoplLy, if it is not absurd^ is the science 
of the conditioned (of the finite). He is entitled ^ our J/hanks for 
having endeavoured ^^to exorcise the phantom of the absolute.” The 
absolute and the ixifinite are contradictory ; strictly speaking they 
become associated in the unconditional (which has no existence); all 
cause being relative to its effects, none can be either infinite, since 
it is limited by its effects, or absolute, since it is distinej^ from its 
effects and from other causes. iN’evertheless, Hamilton is a deist, 
though in a vague sense; ho would believe in an unknoum God, 
arguing that the fidd of our faith may be wider than that of our 
knowledge. . " 

Eut logic was the great passion of this remarkable and distin- 
guished thinker. He attempted to recast Aristotle's “ Organon,” 
and he reduced induction to syllogistic form. Still, his “ Lectures 
on Logic,” in spite of a thousand subtleties, do not justify his vast 
protensiona 


§ 4. — Ik'ee ITww^ht in the Eighteent^\[7mturp: CondiUac^s 
Sensualism — VoltaMs Deism — Didero^i^^Naturalisni — Ma- 
terialism of Lamettrie and Holhach — ThS Encyclt^oedia and 
Science in the Eighteenth Century — Condorce^s Historic 
Conc^ions — Eousseau^s Sentimental Reaction 


While the Scottish school, timid daughter of Bocoif and Locke, 
sou^t to reconoilo the three principles of experience, reason, and 
fidtb^ hoping to find mMmmon seme a solid foundation for psycho- 
k)gy*and etl^ee^ Loeka-iS French disciples pursued the same object 
.in a more liberal spirit, but without avoiding the same ineim- 
Voltito ;^hiiiM^ "Lettr|S Philosophiques*’ 

popiilaris^ iin wtoce tha, doctrines of Locke, and atil^mare 

(1721) gave promian of a 
^il^^aards realised, new ^ *1^ 
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Monte(^qme)ti belong to aoibtlier grot(|>^ and we cannot just yet quit 
the narxow^fietd^^f psychology and ethics*-^ 

. The iqost distjLoguished exponent of the sensualist psychology m 
OFiancq is Condillac (1715-1780). There is nothing in his writings 
ihat 'does^ not flow from Locke. But if to clearness of expression 
'and skilful exposition he could have added the merit of priority, 
the ^upil would far outshine the master. His Essay on the 
Origin of jKnowledge ” (1746)*is scarcely more than a mere methodic 
exposition of Locke’s “Treatise on the Understanding,” but*^by 
continually cultivating and extending the inheritance he ultimately 
made it his own. His “Treatise on Sensation” (1754), his 
“Grammar,” “Logic” (1781), and posthumous “Laugue des Cal- 
culs” (1798) are marked by a thoroughly personal impress. His 
originality is now conspicuous no longer in the form alone, but also 
in the substance. 


By the side of sensation, and as a second principle of knowledge, 
Locke had placed reflection, an act of the mind taking cognmnee of 
its faculties. This was an involuntary concession to the spiritualists, 
for it implied tlie existence of the soul ; and reflection, thus raised 
to the dignity of an ^almost independent cause, became a faculty 
virtually pre-existing to sensation. Condillac, like Hume, felt this 
flaw in the theory, and ho removed it. In his classical “ Treatise 
on the Sensations,” i-eflection falls into its proper place, as one of 
the stages traversed by sensation before gnding in reason. 

To throW’ light on the sensuous origin^, of human knowledge, 
Condillac has recourse to a famous hypothesis, which the assumed 
contempt of the ratfonalista renders neither less ingenious nor 
convincing. If, instead of a statue anuiiated l!)y a spirit still 
devoid of all ideas, he had successively presented the inferior 
organisms, deprive^^some of tasteor smell, dijbars of right or heaxitig^/ 
and ^Dwn that thought advances in the living sej|ies according as the 
sensitive apparatus is perfected, his <]^onstiarioil wo^^ have! bemi- 
well-nigh faultless. Bat being m<;^ Q^'^a \]^yshpkf^^ 
physiologist, he had neith^ means ribr M 
notuial.^tory to.the study of maiu 
aWe 'to n^e iise of .the'-ehild,'’a2i4’ 
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successive development of th^enses and of the ideas d&ved fi%)% 
them. But in the actual state of seicpce his - assumption , was 
]jikrfectly legitimate/ * ' , • / . \ 

Heio then we have a man not only deaf and. dumlS, hut b^d, 
without smell, taste, or even the sense of touch, hut still living and’ 
provided with all the external organs, which have not yet discharged 
their functions. Suddenly the nostrils are opened and he ex- 
periences the sense of smell, awakening the corresponding Idea ; 
then follow taste, hearing, touch, and sight; and 'with each 
successive sensation the corresponding ideas are formed, preserved, 
associated, and compared. Condillac wished to ascend from the 
most limited to the most comprehensive and general of the senses ; 
hut as a physiologist he would in the first instance have evoked 
that of touch, implied hy all the others. But in his hypothesis and 
for the object he has in view, the likelihood of the details is of 
little moment. Enough for his purpose that sensation clearly 
appears as the conditio cine qud non of all ideas, whether partial or 
general. ITone of the famous innate or necessary truths escape 
from this law. The idea of the infinite, of the perfect, of substance 
and being, all alike imply a preliminary comparison, or at least 
simultaneous between dimensions and forms, consequently between 
bodies. * 


All the transformations of sensation are disposed in two classes, 
which may be distinguished by abstraction, and which, stoi'ting 
from the, same point, tlfe tahda rasa, never cease (o coalesce, to 
unite, to clash,, and so ultimately weave that unbroken and indefi- 
nite piece of tapestry called the human perso|i,Hhe conscience, the 
ego. The faculties of, the intellect and of the affections, under- 
standing and will, are formed together, and advance on two coin- 
. md^t or parcel linee, so.that the history of their evolution might 


beV.&posed on two analogous columns. 


Atj;ention 


(pr^dminanoe of 'a; pei^cular sensation), Memory, Comparison 
(and reid^i^}, Jvidg»eii^^B;^aon, to which stages of &e under? 

of the wiU: Seimtidn, Attention 
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very order in whicH the mental and moral stated' and acts sneeesdv 
each other. we consider ihat to remember, to compare, to 
judge, to discern, t 8 imagine, to be surprised, to have abstract idea 4 ^ 
ideas of number and duration, to know general and particular 
truths, are but the different ways of being attentive ; that to have 
passions, to love, hate, hope, fear, and will, are but different forms, 
of desire ; that, lastly, to be attentive and: to desire are in their 
origin nothing but sensation,^ we shall conclude that sensation 
einbi'acos all the faculties of the soul. . . . The ego of each individifSd 
is but the sum total of the sensations he experiences, or of those 
revived by memory; it is at once the conscience of what he is, 
and the recollection of what he has been.’^ 

Locke had already been struck by tbe indispensable part played 
by language in acquiring and fixing ideas. In his turn Condillac 
tells us that words are signs which beget reflection, abstraction, 
generalisation, reason ; without speech the mind could not surpass 
that of animals.” Without language there can be no science ; and 
80 true is this that a science is merely a well'-developed language.”' 
It would be in vain to enlarge upon this summary definition ; the 
more we probe it, Ihe.more we shall find, it solid and conelusive*' 
All knowledge is reduced to a clearly>aiTunged nomendatuie,^ 
principle developed by Condillac in his “ Course of Studies,” pre* 
pared for the Prince of Parma; and in his Langue des Caleob ” 
be has applied it to the art of writing, of reasoning, and of. think- 
ing. But he has not sufficiently peiceivei. that the principle can 
give rise only to special languages (terminologies)^ invented offhand 
for new- sciences;, (lik^ vrhiok wiB always stimd apnxt from Ihe- 
general speech ekbomted in the coarse of age«u, - Still; ev^ ihoh^ 
he no more suspected than ffid Plato Aristotle the later dis-. 
coveriea of phihdpgi^ analyrii^ he gq^e expset^ tc^ n nu^ of 


is. a pn^ressiye mventio^of .mam-'r; ' w', 

CondiHec 

nor the'tt^isicm df^^'-tuasi^ 
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thotight” Jfortiaved in metafhysics, he placed the seat of sensa- 
tion^ not in the azganism^ hat in the soul ; and a deist by profess 
sftn, no less Idian by habit, he wasted a nudiber of pages in 
establishing the existenoe of the Supreme Being. 

These compromises with the old prejudices have contributed 
equally with the agreement of sensualist psychology with the 
natural sdenees, to popularise Coiuiillao’s teaching, and cause it to 
be adopted in official seats of leamiif^. Similar compromises occur 
anfbngst most of his contemporaries and successors to such an extent 
that, in the cose, for inst^ce, of Laromigui&re, they result in per- 
verting and reducing to a diluted spiritualism the very basis of the 
doctrine. Cahanis (1757-1808), Mirabeau’s physician, friend of 
Gondorcet, and author of the materialist, sensualist, and vitalist 
Treatise on the Physical and Moral Nature of Man,” returns, 
towards the close of his life, to-^ a vague deism, and, in a letter to 
lilhuriel on the First Causes,” he regards the universe as the work 
of a willing intelligence.” In this school of philosophy, reduced 
to ideology, the most consistent thinker besides Yolney was Destutt 
de Traoy, who waa al^ its last, though not its least, exponent. 

Bacon, Descartes, Gas^di, Hobbes, i^fpinoza, Leibnitz, had 
embraced the whole field of philosophy, as conceived- by Anaxi- 
mander, Demomtus, Aristotle, or Epicurus. After them, the mind 
of man, wearied with their vast syntheses, repelled especially by 
the metaphysical vagaries of Descartes^ had confined itself to the 
study ot its own faeultfts. This special tendency lias not been 
unprofitable either to psychology, practical ethics, or sociology. 
The mom ^ less profound analysis of Lct&kb, CondiUac, Beid 
hidaself, and .Ihevseeptiical' inquiry of Hume may he regarded os 
i^ercW to human thought. But such cxerOiBeS' 
^ circle of inward iribui^ 

of a caged squuml Whatowould 


to make outward use of the 
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evolution; experiment enlarges its domain. Newton determines 
the exact relations connecting the solar system together and the 
physical conditioifi regulating the existence of things and of beings 
on the surface of the terrestrial globe ; Linnaeus classifies the living 
and vegetable series ; the imagination of Telliamed and the grand 
hypotheses of Buffon prepare the way for geology; chemistry 
detects the simple bodies or substances hitherto irreducible, which 
are comprised under the generjd term “ matter,” and of which the 
universe is composed ; and behind the shattered idea of a divine 
entity there is revealed the reality of nature. And if nature and 
its laws, whose empire has now been ushered in, still retain a sort 
of metaphysical and religious vii*tue, it is owing to a state of mind the 
result of long habit, created by the abuse of rational antliropo* 
morphism, now at last superseded. But they at least correspond to 
the sequence of events revealed by, science. 

Thus philosophy, for ages perverted by the intrusion of oriental 
mysticism, at last takes conscience of herself. She resumes the course 
already completed by ancient thought, progressing slowly, labo- 
riously, and over accumulated obstacles, towards" the same goal, the 
objective conception o^the universe. She has had her Democritus, 
her Heraclitus, Anaxagoras, Plato, Aristotle and Pyrrho, and now 
she produces her Epicurus. Nor is this a recoil, W a vast stride 
in advance, brought about by the natural development of the human 
mind, which necessarily proceeds from experiment to hypothesis 
and from hyupthesis to experiment. The* ancient Epicurus could 
only guess ; hm modem successors will be able to prove, Her 
labours, though mores complex and protracted, will be all the more 
(Certain in their results. Continually thwarted by the laroublesome 
attacks of enfeebled metaphysics and religions, she will recover 
more rapidly from apparent defeats, and wffl ^ver again be' 
subject^ to eclipses and lapses suidi as absidy br^ abont a; 
<larkness of ten eentuii^. Diderpi^ to memtm bnt,on6.na^ tw 
bom in 1709, and in I860; Lauj^j; aa, 
the restrictions entailed hy .the OppCMUte^^ 
conqu^ts of mm fiow. p^prim ^ 

- cep^^' ^ ■ 
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Not that all the thinkers following eadi other in this section 
wittingly concurred towards the hnal result, hut the;^ all help to 
bring it about. Above the discrepancies, hesitations, fears, and 
revolts, easily accounted for by differences of education and tem- 
peraments, there reigns a common character, the strength and boast 
of the eighteenth century, that tendency we have already pointed 
out to solve by natural and constant laws derived from facts the 
problems hitherto referred to the tribunal of reason. This is what 
gives unity to their labours, a unity which enables lis to disregard 
or treat as of secondary importance all individual exceptions. 

But the conception of the universe is one-half only of philosophy. 
Experience will now be applied to man also, who will be studied 
in his organism by Boerhaave, La Mettrie, Bordeu, Cabanis, 
Bichat, Broussais, all following in the footsteps of Descartes and 
Harvey, Vico, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Condorcet, Volney, without 
forgetting the special services of learning and jurisprudence, to the 
Christian paradox brilliantly amplified by Bossuet will oppose the 
natural history of man, unfolding the shifting scene of his morals, 
institutions, and destinies. Vico, whose name ought to have 
appeared earlier, as he was bom in 1668', and died in 1744 at 
Naples, which place he never quitted, endeavoured to do for the 
accidents of political and social life what Bacon tried to effect in 
the physical order. From such phenomena he drew certain general 
laws intended to regulate history, and especially to guide the 
historian. Patient studies of right and religions, belefs, doctrines, 
and the course of history brought him to the conclusion that man 
^ver revolves in a fated circle, in which thc^ same causes produce 
the same effects indefinitely. He is biased by a logical idealism 


which captivated Michelet, but which diverts him to vain 
^cculatLoi& ! 63 i our common nature and the p^allel development of 
ill ra^ : ,Eis revolving system is contradicted by the vety book 
in'whi^ ^'ix{K)muls successive phases of civilmatiom li js 
difficult to ad|^pi his cohclusidn thftt a wise monarchy or conqu«|st 
by a hotter peqple '^ the only remedies : egainst coriuptic^ 
to>%|na^ perfectil)j}%, to 
the Sd^e^’ (1726); espeoisS^ iu' 
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devoted to the course followed ly the history ofnaUfyiiSf betrays an 
enlightened and shrewd intellect, and Yico may on the whole be 
taken as the foiu&er of the philosophy of history. 

But Montesquieu understood better the natuie of laws, which 
for him, at least in principle, arc but metaphysical forces antecedent 
to the facts, the expressions summarising a series of continuously 
‘Concatenated phenomena, relations inherent in the nature of 
things.” History and institdtions are the outcome of the spheres 
inhabited or traversed by man, of climatic and physical conditions, 
of wants, eihnical fusions,,, wars, alliances,, education, religions, 
discoveries. Voltaire, who criticised the Spirit of Laws,” employs 
on the whole the same elements, and scarcely formulates any other 
conclusions. In his preference for the English Monarchy also he 
agrees with Yico and Montesquieu. But his “ Essay on Customs,” 
whiidi is .a sort of universal history, bears the stamp of a more ' 
liberal spirit, though less systematic and incisive, and befitting the 
apostle of toleration, of humanity, and equity. But this is not the 
place to examine more fully such well-known works, and we must 
in any case return to the subject of general philosophy. 

The whole of the eighteenth century is influenced by two men of 
very different temperaments, but boAi equally indebted to our 
gratitude for having laboured for the enfranchisement of human 
thought. These axe Voltaire and Diderot, who served also as the 
rallying point, md of ten as the centr^of 'ini1iation,'for every 
vapety of m^tid activity. 

Voltaire (1694-177B) is the true sovereign of an empire vaster 
.'Shd more lasting '^tlfim the' stat^ of' Louis XY; or Frederick TL 


Ensured by <a prudent eExile &om the dfirosses mid angry fits of 
princes, courtim, and favourite, he d^oted h^ ;tu^ty«five hust 
yeaxs'j^ opposing ppli&al‘ abuses, to 
defending and avmigaig^uiid^seiT 
of his and ^^'Metaphymes;^^ 
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his only philpsophio nile is the reversed Christian axiom : Nego qtda 
dbaurdum. He appeals above all to good sense (itself more personal 
ai^d more %orth7 of faith than the common sense) and to liberty. 
But he must not be supposed to have neglected observation, which 
he himself long practised j he is abreast, but not in advance, of the 
physical and natural sciences of his times ; but precisely because 
of the infinite grasp of his mind, ho remains undecided in the 
midst of the various theories ; and from his works may be drawn 
arguments on whichever side we please — ^but always excepting 
Christianity — for or against the sovereignty of reason, the im- 
mortality of the soul, divine justice, ka, Bersot has taken the 
trouble to collect all the passages that seem to associate Yoltairo 
with that mitigated spiritualism, that eclecticism so dear to the 
re^etahU class of thinkers. Yet nothing would be easier than to 
give this picture its counterpart, one far more interesting, and much 
more like the real Yoltaire — the esoteric Yoltaire. 

Yoltaire’s god is but another name for nature. So fully aware 
is the philosopher of the superfluousness, the inanity of his supreme 
being, that he neither ventures, wishes, nor is able to define bim- 
He identifies him constantly with the order of things ; the very 
order, so indifferent in itself, by which he is beguiled ; with those 
final causes which, though ;in many places rejected, still haunt him 
jncessantly. His deity, however, he confines within the inexorable 
limits of the laws . Md down by himself ; and adds that, even Jmd 
not this deity made diem, he would still be eon^pelled to obey 


imd '^hen he exclaims : ^Mf this God did not exist he 
ought to be invented, Diderot is justified In ^retorting: '‘That is 
:;i^isdy vehat has d9ne !” Altogether the real value of 
in its uselessness and inconsistency ; ^itls 
^ ^ are collejsh^ and 

.eeBSt]^ :^tine 6 s all the pioofis served up aA 
pr^udice; a mere bseath, mi 
phsi^sno.; Thisisi^iln 
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to every risk and every scourge, Voltaire la inconsequent/ and h» 
deism is baseless.” * * **, ♦ 

However, *with & solitary exception, metaphysical enfitfos had no 
real hold on the mind of Voltaire. Every beingt” ho writes, 
circumscribed in its nature.” He measures liberty by the power of 
realising the desire determined by sensation. » . 

God has not concealed in plants a hidden being called vegeta- 
tion ; neither is there in the ahimal a secret creature called seam- 
tion .... There is no real being that might bo called the human 
understanding; none that is called will. Man reasons, desires, 
wills ; but his will, his desire, and reason ore not distinct substances. 
The great fault of the Platonic, and all our subsequent schools, waa 
to take words for things.” 

^'The eternal principle has so arranged matters that, given a 
well-constituted head, a cerebellum neither too humid nor too dry, 
I shall have thoughts .... Here yon will ask me whether our 
souls will perish like all else that vegetates, or whether they will 
pass into other bodies, or whether they will one day assume the 
same again, or whether they will take wing to other worlds. To 
this 1 answer that the gift of knowing what a soul is has been 
denied me. 1 assuredly know that the supreme power which 
rules nature has endowed my individuality with the faculty of 
feeling, thinking, and explaining my thoughts. And when 1 am 
asked whether after my death these faculties will persist, 1 am at 
the first flush^ tempted almost to ask, in my turn, whether the 
nightingale’s song persists after the bird has been devoured by an 
eaglel” * I 

From Voltaire’s deism to his^ atheism there is but one stepv. 
which Diderot took more than once, advancing and receding 
according to ciccunu^ces. Those who accuse the great athletea 
of the^^last century of inconsistency are too apt to forget the- 
exigences, the risks, the interests of the wax&ie carried on 
unarmed men against the prevailing tradition, against a jealous arA 
persecuting authority. 

Dews Diderot, son of the lAnguM maater^cutler, creator anA 
^ 01 ^ of the ^^Eneyelopeedia,” a noble and vigorous mind, and one 
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of the most sympathetic and genial spirits ever produced by France, 
was long much m*(fte famous than really underatood.^ Indeed it 
was'quitQit^tpossi^ to form a sound estimate of Lidorot’s doctiino 
until liis latest etitoi^ the lamented Jules Assezat, introduced the 
chronological arrangement in the order of his materials ; thus 
enabling ^ to follow, in all the branches of knowledge, the 
development and progress of this vast genius — at once idiilosopher, 
novelist, moralist, savant, and publidUt. 

Ho has assuredly well deserved of French thought, and of all 
mankind, who, intended for the Church and, like Voltaire, educated 
by the Jesuits, passing from doubt to tbe critical study of positive 
religions, from scepticism to natural religion, from rationalibui to 
observation, advanced step by step to tbe conception of a purely 
human moral system, to the intuition of the marvellous discoveries 
in modem zoology, anthropology, and physiology. « 

At the opening of his career, about his thirtieth year, Diderot 
had allowed himsolf to pubhsh a licentious allegory, which would 
now be found somewhat indigestible reading. J3iit it was in the 
taste of the times, and was followed by no censure or ciiminal 
proceedings. Tlie satire was thought amusing; and in the midst of 
a hundred offensive absurdities there is abeady Revealed the disciple 
of the experimental school, the futuro author of D’Alembort’s 
Dream.” 

“ In the void of space I perceived a building upheld as if by 
enchantment. It rested o& nothing. Its columns, no% half a foot 
in diameter, supported arches visible only through their sym- 
metrically disposed openings «... I readkcil the foot of a 
throne, with a great cobweb for dais. It seemed balanced as it 
were on a needle’s point .... A hundred times I tren^^ ^d for 
its occupant. He was an old man with a longjbeard, ay ithered 
and more naked than any of his disciples. Li a gobM fulhof a 
subtle fluid he dipped a straw, applying it to his uontb, and 
blowing bubbles to a crowd of spectators who wore labouring to 
bear them to the clouds .... In tho distance I perceived a child 
walking with alow but confident steps . • . • As he advanced 
all his limbs grew larger, and in the progress of his sneoessiye 

3 b 
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growths he seemed to assume a hundred different forms, 1 saw 
him direct heavenwards a long telescope, calculate the fall of hodiea 
by means o^ a peWulum, ascertain the density of the atmosphere 
with a tube filled with quicksilver, and with a prism decompose 
light. *He had now become a huge colossus, his head touching 
the skies, his feet lost in the abyss, his arms reaching from pole to 
pole .... With his right hand he waved a torch, whose light 
was diffiisod to a great distance in the ambient air, lighting up the 
depths of the waters and penetrating into the bowels of the earth. 

* “Who,* I asked of Plato, ‘ is yonder gigantic figure coming hither ] ^ 

* In lum I recognise Observation,’ he answered. Adding ; ^ iot us 
fiee ; this edifice will last but a moment longer.’ With these words 
he departs and I follow. The colossus arrives and strikes the 
doorway, which falls with ^ fearful crash, and I wake up.” 

Thus falls tha| gateway of hypotheses,” the palace of those 
accursed metaphysics which have turned so many heads.” Kevor- 
thelesa Diderot still gropes* In his “ Essay on Merit and Virtue ” 
(1744), translated or imitated from Shaftesbury, while Bei)arating 
ethics and justice from religion, he endeavours to distinguish 
between an optimist tJieism and an indifferent deiem. In his 
^‘Philosophic Musings,” published in 1746, and the some year 
condemned to the flames, deism crops up again, arguing against 
atheism. In the “ Bamhlings of a Sceptic,” less known, thou^ 
fully equal to tho foregoing, he reviews the devout world, the 
learned and lettered world, and frivolous^ sooiSty. The first mnvefik 
painfully through a thorny path, and here Diderot exanones the 
proofs of revelatibir and the mystoiies in a way that settles the 
matter once for all, whatever the orthodox esqpounders may think 
of his aiguments. Further on he listens to the diNOuraes of tiie 
81^03 beneath the Ghestnuts of, the Elysian Fidds. I^ttly, tlia 
flowepy highway h the common mndeevons zesoited to 
hypocrites of the thorny path end ^ pbilosi^fdiemi hare^eeaking* 
recreation The most musing mvention k iptt oi th^bsudage 
and white zobo*«^b of the xoystegog^ In 

th^ moat have l^ty^ bei^Mpe on eyes and 
served the robe iqAoiles^ Fortuustely along ktute 
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many recesses where the one may he raised and the other remored, 
without counting the many ways it may he convegiiontly tucked up. 

The Letters on &e Blind for the Use of Those who See” 
(1749) begins to* mark more decidedly the evolution of the sceptic. 
Deism and natural religion, thou^ still occasionally revived, will 
receive hut scant comfort from the discourses of the blind and 
moribund Saundorson. ^^If nature offers us a hard knot to untie, 
let us leave it alone, and not cut it with the hand of a being who 
then becomes a fresh knot more dif&cult than the first. Ask of 
an Indian why the world remains suspended in mid air, and he 
answers that it is borne on an elephant’s back. And the elephant 9 

— On a turtle. And the turtle 1 ^You pity this Indian.” Further 

on Saundorson, with Lucretius and before Darwin, formulates the 
theory of the struggle for existence. It is Diderot’s first decided 
step towards the method which seeks in things themselves the 
secret of their origin and permutations. He refers incidentally to 
the famous hypothesis of the statue successively animated by the 
senses that enable it at last to think. 

But those brilliant views and new precepts, in virtue of which 
Diderot is our contemporary, must be sought in the Interpreta- 
tion of Nature,” in the ‘‘Sceptic’s Prayer," iiathe “Principles of 
Matter and Motion,” above sH, in the admirable and delightful 
“D’Alembert’s Dream” (a pure masterpiece); further in the 
'' Supplement to B 9 U||pa^ville,” and the “Discourse with the 
Mav^oness.” Diderot was the first to proclaim thal!^ the reign of 
mathematics, that logical development of two or three abstractions, 
was drawing to a dose^ and that of the nat^i:^ sciences about 
to begin; and also that raticmal was about to make room for 
eo^perimefital philosophy^ 

“ Facts, whatever be their nature, axe th^ toe wealth of the 
philos< 9 her. Batumal philosophy is occupied mudi more in 
!ng the facts it possesses than in collecting others .... BzJtirK 
xnental p^nlosc^hy, which adnnees no theories, is always satisfied 
witii what Cornell to hand . . , . Flational philosophy is alisayw 
wdi infomed, emirlmiwhAt it had hi view does not corns to' 
hand*” 
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“ Of Thee, O Supreme Being ! I nsk nothing .... For the 
conrse of things is, necessary in itself, if you exist not ; or through 
your decree, if you do exist . * . . The physicist will leare the 
lehy and occupy himself only with the how. The how is obtained 
from beings ; the why from our understanding — it clings to our 
systems. Nothing is more idle than the question : Why does any- 
thing exist 1 Tliere is an order essentially consequent upon the 
primitive qualities of matter .... The particular qualities 
pertain either to the substance as a whole, or to the substance 
divided and decomposed. When physical studios are more 
advanced, it will be recognised that all phenomena, whether of 
weight, buoyancy, attraction, magnetism, or electricity, are but 
difTorent aspects of the same affection (motion). The chain of 
causes had no beginning, and that of effects will have no end. 
The assumption of any befng whatsoever placed outside of the 
material universe is impossible.” W‘e see that scepticism lias been 
left far behind, Sceptic ! ” asked Bordeu, “ who is a sceptic t ” 
When Diderot baiii'^hos metaphysics from the general principles 
of science, he is not likely to consult them in the study of living 
organisms. ^*Who knows,” he says^ ‘‘the history of our globe] 
How many tracts <4 country, now isolated, wore formerly con- 
nected 1” And in two pages (“ Interpretation of Nature,” Iviii.) 
he sketches the whole system of transformation in anticipation of 
Lamarck. In D’Alembert’s Dream,” w^ch contains the germ of 
all physiolo^ and biology, he defines atavism — ^the tendency to 
return to hereditary types. He conceives the living unity as an 
aggregate of animated particles, whidx differ from the so-called 
inorganic elements only by a passing condition. Animals are 
instruments endowed with sensibility and memory; the ejro is 
nothing but the ecgitinuity of impressions and lecolleoticmB. As 
to thbse forms which contain, and are inseparable from, the 
organism, ore they abstract types] ^Aii moulds the principles 
of the forms ] What is a mould] Is it n real and pre-existing 
being] Or is it not rather the limits of the energy of one atsmota 
living molecules, ** limits determined by the relation of the energy 
to the resiatanoes]” 
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If the organism is the condition of intelligence ; if its working 
and its wants are found at the bottom of e^eiy intellectual or 
moral act; Diderot, no more than Epicurus before him, sub- 
ordinates the passions, the affections, the social relations, to the 
direct and immediate satisfaction of the grosser appetites. Of a 
more elevated and delicate temperament than La Mettrio or 
Helvetius, he admits transitions between passion and love, between 
the appetite for sumptuous fare, br for gold and magnanimous 
ambitions. He proclaims the gradual progress of man and the 
ever-increasing delicacy of the cerebral faculties, the ultimate pre- 
dominance of the reflective desires over the mechanical instincts. 
The subjoined passages will further show how just and how wise 
were his views regarding human institutions. 

“Property acquired by labour, or by the right of the first 
occupant, first caused the want of laws to be felt. . • . All wars 
arise from a common claim to the same property. ... All civil 
and national institutions in the long run become consecrated and 
degenerate into supernatural and divine laws, and reciprocally, all 
supernatural and divine laws are strengthened and pei^etuated by 
degenerating into civil and national laws. This is one of the most 
disastrous revivals for the happiness and deve^ppment of the human 
family. . . . There existed a natural man and into him there has 
been introduced an artifici^ man. . t . Sometimes the natural 
is the strongest ; f^metimes he is vanquished by moral and 
artificial man. . . . We shall protest against sensekss laws until 


' they are reformed ; meantime wo shall obey them. . . 

Such is the wonderful genius (we shall not%ven trouble ourselves 
to defend against his old and more recent enemies) who towards 


the iniddie of the century (1749-1750) conceived the vast project of 
the “]^cyeloi^dia/’;and accomplished it in |pite of much abuse,^ 
manyr sU^^ostos/shd tl;neats<. He had grasped the idea that the 
moi^ potent :ye^on agahis^ tradition and authority was the oy<de 
ef acq iaboim and experience. Hence the \ 

^ Ja the 

, as in the.i^twsey 
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The ** Encydopsedia ” has no doubt grown old bu^ii^ did its wdiik^ 
and it lemaips the^great title of its originator to fame. 

Around the name of Diderot we shall summarily group his fellow- 
workers or successors, all deserving of a careful study, and though 
they did not all live on good terms together, still all advanced the 
cuirest of thought in the way of experience. Such were the great 
geometrician D’Alembert, half-sensualist, half-Cartosian ; Helvetius, 
author of L’Esprit Holbach* whose maste^iece was the System 
of Nature La Mettrie ; Naigeon, a learned contributor to the 
philosophic part of the ^‘Encyclopsedia;” Cbndorcet, Volney, 
Danton, who resembled his master in his eloquence and warmth' of 
feeling. We can do no more than mentic^ the En glish materialists 
Hartley and Priestloy, the great chemist and discoverer of oxygen; 
both of whom had the weakness to seek in the Christian dogma of 
the resurrection arguments in favour of the material nature of the 
soul. 

In this galaxy of scientific names, perhaps the most xemarkdde 
was La Mettrie (1709-1777), who'was certainly the most ealuanni- 
ated, or rather despised and ignored. But Lange, Ass&sat, and more 
recently Jules Saury have rendered lum full justice. A duciple^of 
, Aristippus rather th^n of Epicurus, in>hia moral Aeo^ he assigns 
4oo great u part to the material pleastneiil^ But on the whole he 
led a brave, honest and useful life, and dM of a fit of indigestion ! 
What more wodd you lutvel Before ^ondillac, and bef^ the 
hypothesis ofHte statue, he published a very solid ^^Natural BSaMy 
of the Soul " (174fi). Applying to man Deiv)Mie$’ 
annuals, he employed the caqnessioiiB 
serious titles enough to tibe bcu^dml^ 
that :in these inaoh'<abiii9ed boohir ttiem 
frequently couched p 
ofjuat and mnj^al i< 
ideas often enough' 
bi ' '' 
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and goy^mizaent, the excellent utilitarian system of Jeremy 
Bentham, - and Turgot himselfi iirho coupled ^ somi^what feeble 
philosophy with admirable views on ^eommui^ and public ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately the sentinLental reaction which was 
being developed by the side of the great sdentidc movenient 
sununansed by the ^^Eacyclopssdia,” soon acquires the social and 
political ascendancy in France, while Germany strikes the key- 
note of the reaction in metaphysics. Before estimating the 
deplorable consequences of these relapses we disdl endeavour to 
grasp the main features of the general conception elaborated in the 
eighteenth century by the school of objective experience. 

The absolute mechanism of Descartes, conhnned and rectified by 
Bfewton and his successors, sways the sidereal and planetary 
universe. It is here, where distances and bodies seem reduced to 
geometrical points, that the rigorous corollaries involved in the 
abstract notions of number and extent may be applied without 
obstacle to the motion^ distance, and figure of the heavenly bo^es; 
it is here also that the constancy of inexorable laws, substituted 
for the caprice of a providence, neutralises and suppresses the idea 
of a god. The uselmness of an architect or creator is already the 
foregone condusion df astronomy, and thj^ final statement of 


lienee will be uttered^y Laplace : ^ I have had no need of this 
hypothesis.^ It is renm&able that, as^we shall see, the first sketch 
of tho Universe**’ will be traced by Emmanuel 

Eont, the niod speculative mind of the eighteenth century. 


'We knwi" or et least, we see how the Cosmos is made. But 
' of what is it modef * 'ChemiStiy prepares tdianswer this question. 

Lavoisier, it proceeds to draw up a 
for our terrestrial world. 
It sepaii^ them fsm, ib^ 
.It ‘Studiee.l^d 
:.ai8;ndtiidng\dse^ but 'thek', mui^ 
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composed of thonglit dnd expansion, the active and virtual 
monadjB of J^^ilmit?, a'le now replaced by determined and distinct 
eleni^ts^1e^\o{ yrH^h is homogeneous and constituted by parts 
alway^pfr!li&^ nature. Matter, if it has ever been, ceases to be a 
inotapliysical entity, and becomes the collective name of simple 
bod^s^and their aggregates. But now corner the question : Are these 
•fundcUUcntal bodies themselves indefinitely divisible or reducible 
to '.atoms? Will observation 'increase or diminish their number? 
TOll the properties of their molecules be resolved into relations of 
still smaller particles, either similar or different in form and 
substance ? These are all problems for the chemistry of the future, 
the solution of which it will be the province of philosophy to 
record. But meantime the reality of the simple bodies and of 
thei; eombinations is a more than sufficient foundation for scientific 
materialism. 

. ' The configuration of the earth, the distribution of its islands, 

. continents, mountains, and water systems are henceforth embraced 
by positive science. Its bulk, circumference, diameter become the 
object of careful measurements, with which are associated the 
names of Maupeitius and Lacondamine. We now know that our 
planet occupies in the solar system the place determined by its 
mass. Its claim to be regarded in any ^|cnse as the raiitm 61! Hr^ 
of the vast universe, of which it h no Icmger the centre, is called 
in question, and a great blow is thus given to the doctrine of final 
causes. 

The data supplied by geodesy end geography on the present 
state of the ^obe,*^a|e not yet complete for geology. But Cuvier 
appec^ (bom 1773), and the daring imagination of TeBiamed 
(De Maillet), in spite of yc4taire’s good sense,? invites thoughtful.; 
minds to seek else^bmiO than in the Bihloi the history quP 
globe.c The interior of the eaith is not ]^t consxi^^ 
its revolutions. Ifev^theless, Buffc^ wto 
The Theory- of the Earth,?. deri^jied 'the 
pof^Ue causes, ends by imaging, ^ 
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masterpiece, ** The Epochs of Nature/* he writes : ‘'The earth was : 
once a fluid, ]bccause it bulges at the equator ; it was ipcandesCen^* 
because it retains an inwai^ heat coolihg dom, it became covered 
by the waters,** which have left on the crests of the mountains 
those shells jocularly ascribed by Voltaire to careless pilgrims. . 
“ The temperature has^^ changed, since southern animals once 
inhabited the regions of the north.*’ Such are some of the grand 
and attractive hypotheses bequeathed by Buflbn to his successors, 
“lliiffon,** says Flourens; “saw that the history of the globe has 
its ages, its changes, its revolutions and epochs, like the history 
of man.** 

Botanical and zoological . classification, and the^ knowledge . of 
plants and animals have made considerable process. Linn)GUS 
has teaced the broad outlines and designed the series, and the three 
Jussieus complete and perfect the botanical part of his work. His 
more natural distribution of the animal species becomes universally 
adopted. He clearly determines the steps that lead from plants to 
man. The plant feeds, grows, and propagates itself ; the animal 
moves and feels; man feels and thinks. Man is distinguished, 
but not operated, from the Animal Kingdom ; he merely occupies 
the first rank in the order of the primates. Either animals are not 
machines, or else man is one; there are notliing but gradations 
between them. Thus falls the arbitrary separation upheld by 
Descartes ; and it is a deist by conviction who restores man to his 
place in nature. It is Slso a deist, a spiritualist, Qcoige Leroy, 
who, in his remarkable essay on comparative psychology, “Letters 
on Animds/’ recognises in brute creation theig&ms of the mental 
faculties which- have in man been developed by a more perfect 
m^anism and a superior culture. Another deist, Ch. Bonnet,, 
of Qeneve,; follower at. once of Condillac ahd^ Leibnitz, does not 
exc]tede..fl^im^ fixnnrfhe progressive destiuies which his “f hilO- 
- B^hfc {numises to the human souL Leavi^ 

aside Us otthe soul, conceived as a force, ^ 

united to a sort of material 
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Bonnet is a decided physiologist Bfo attributes all the phenoanejKatttf 
thQught, mthout exception, to the action of the nerrous fibres, 
^e indispensable c<mdition of the existenee of ideas is^e she^ 
^nununicated to the brain by the separate fibres, whose union 
constitutes each nerve. The habit of sensation imparts to ihe 
fibres peculiBr to each sense a^constantly increaeuig pliancy and 
activity, a more delicate sensibility, which distinguishes by com- 
parison the actual impressiofi from similar impressions already 
leeeived, this reminiscence itself being awakened by the h&h 
jfiiock. Memory is the result of a physiological operation. In a 
word, the activity of the soul is subordinated to sensibility, sen- 
eibUity to the^play of the nerves, the play of the nerves to the 
action of outward objects. God has so willed it^a point which 
matters little, and which adds nothing to the fact. To tMs same 
God ho attributes the creation, once for all, of all germs and their 
destinies. ** The primitive and imperfect animd already contained 
in germ the more perfect animal” This is also the language of 
Darwin and Haeckd. Bonnet, like Diderot, guessed the theory of 
evolution by transmutation. And stripped of its mystical chimeras, 
what is his Palingenesis but indefinite metomorphosis substituted 


If Buffon does not get so far as this,^he at least avoids metOf^ 


physioHogiedl vagaries. While oofasionally still echoing Desoat^ 
he substitutes organic shocks for mimal With Bonnet he 

regards evei^i living individual as composed of an mfinite number 
of organic molecules, accumulated gcnns ^perpetoaBy ren 
^substanee of the Wy- T&eie. is eyeiy 

his concessions to spiritualism and ihat^ el' 
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liypotliesis which is at present renoyatihgthe science of zoology. 
In his Eesearches on the Organisation of living Bodies” (1802) 
Lamarck hod alfeady, together with many errors, advanced the, for 
the time, daring views rejected by Cuvier, but accepted by Geoffiroy 
Saint-Hilaiie. The inferior organisms are produced by spontaneous 
generation, under the influence of ]|p.t or electricity ; the necessity 
of living and the consequent proems of nourishment determining 
the activity of the organs. EudimeiKtary irritability has developed 
from mere life to sensatiom The variety of animal forms corre- 
sponds to the successive degrees of development represented by 
species. Species have become fixed, but the barriers separating 
them are the slow growth of time. Species are but halting-places 
in the ascending scries of transformations ; they have grown one 
from the o^er ; fossils are the ancestors of living organisms. Bom 


HL 1744, Lamarck died in 1829. 

If from the gmeral conception of the universe, of the earth and 
living series, we pass to that of humanity, Dupuis eomes to unroll 
the history of religions, while Volney will proclaim their Fall 
(1791), and Condorcet present us with his Sketch of the Ingress 
of the Human Mind.*’ ' This work, hurriedly composed in a house 
in the Eue Servandoni, while hiding from thp proscription of the 
Okondists (1794), broadly resumes the whole historic doctrine 
ekborated in. the century tby Montesquieu, Voltaire, 

:and ^Diderot, of whom j^ndorcet, the friend of D’Alembert and 
protigi of Turgo^ was one of the most active coUabciators. The 
pliUes^hy of thistoiy had made a gneat stride since the time of 
Vico* Ecom levol^g within s Umited eirofe^it had risen with 
to fte tyory of indefinite progress. But it has not yet 

to which a given state k 


succeeds, the ^erovingian 
barbarism to Athenian civfikariqn^ ! 
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CondoTcef 8 “ Sketch ” is disfigured bj some dedamatoiy matter. 
But on tho^ whole how just it is in its broad outlines, how little 
removed from t£e definite scheme that science will one day trSce l 
Nine epochs are embraced in the cycle of the past from savage life 
to the French Republic. Between the two meridians of humanity 
— Greek civilisation, which pMduced Pythagoras (t), Democritus, 
Epicurus, and the modern era stretching from Dosqartcs and Locke* 
to the ‘‘Encyclopjedia” an& the Revolution — Christianity and 
barbarism appear like a chaos, with their Alexandrian and scholastic 
“Sloughs of Despond.” What will the tenth epoch be^ What 
advancement has it in store for those who have been emancipated 
by 1789 ? The equality of, fellow-citizens, the equality of peoples. 
The suppression of monopolies and privileges will put an end to 
the inequality of wealth. The spread of knowledge, medicine, 
hygiene, will diminish the inequality of minds and individual forces. 
When every nation shall have achieved the right of disposing of its 
blood and treasures, war will appear the most hateful of crimes 
Under the sanction of treaties, the freedom of commerce (free 
trade 1) will everywhere diffuse wellbeing; a universal language 
will minister to identical and equal wants; mankind will all be 
one “ happy family,” In this ideal allowance must' be made for 
the visionary, the influence of Rousseau, Mably, Morelly ; but it 
still remains a noble commentary on the great motto. Liberty^ 
Equality f Brotherhood^ the magnanimous^t will of a man writing 
under the shidOw of the scaffold 1 Without a complaint, without a 
thought for himself, this modest hero, breathing the very soul of 
"the eighteenth centucry, penned this hymn to proves. 

The development of the. natural and historical sciences, jointly, 
with the social shock which overthrew dinne ri^t and |uivileg^ 
had diverted men’^ minds from what is <^ed;pura a^culati^ 
At a time when the inost daring hy|^othi^ 
l^t from esqperimenlv ]^yed, 

though still, flur from hein^ die^^ed; \ . 

physied studies'iirem 
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terms in the dictionary. Strictly speaking, it is equivalent to 
sensation, to the conscious state, to the mirrored thought, to the 
opinion we form, the emotion we feel; yet furtW, to a certain 
indelinahle impassioned languor, at once enervating and stimu- 
lating thought. When opposed to experience it means the absence 
of reflection, anything spontancous,^or instinctive. In fact it is a 
rapid judgment — ^true or false — proceeding altogether from the 
individual tem]^erament and common sense, rejecting both the 
<}oiftrol of good sense and the analysis of reason. But, as good 
sense and reason itself are questionable guides, what authority can 
sentiment have ) It claims to be simple and primordial, whereas 
it is really confused, the elements entering into its composition, 
instinct, temperament, common sense, being themselves extremely 
complex results of the individual organism and of social com- 
promises. In practical life the influence of sentiment is con- 
siderable, because man has seldom the leisure or means of reasoning 
on his actions. But the value of what it produces must be estimated, 
not by sentiment itself, but by wliatever error or truth it may 
unwittingly involve. It has no right to constitute itself a moral 
rule, still less an intellectual and philosophic principle. If correct, 
it agrees with experience and is useless ; if false it is nuU and of 
no account. 

In philosophy sentiment is absolute Jigxiorance — ^that ignorance 
whiclt denies science — and it thereby borders at once on scepticism 
mad mysticism. Such tlfen is the lowly and last refuge of meta- 
physicians — ^suspected by common sezute, scoffed at by good sense, 
miti^d by reason. But the r^uge is by no yie&ns ill-chosen, and 
metaphysicians are fu!lly aware of its strong and weak points. 
Their V^guments exluusted, they take their stand in the unex- 
^ phiined, declaring it to be ine^licable ; erect behind their cloudy 
ntopaicts, tiheir mns heavenwards, thej bless and consecrate, 
supplying place of reasons with a solemn mimicry. They w^ 
Jdibw 'Weak spmts, exhausti^ . 

to solemn pathos, 

iha With sneh. thtgr 
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Ttrearinesff of Immanity that biings back the inevitable reaction. 
Then the. metaphysicel phantom swoops down and xecoveta its lost- 
position for tweniy, perhaps fifty years. 

In any case the eighteenth centniy presented more than one 
wei^ side to the allurements of. sentiment. Was it liot over- 
flowing with long-suppressed vital enei^es^ with vague forecasting!^ 
with fascinating hopes? Its bantering scepticism^was intensified 
by enthusiasm. Dazsded bysthe new light shed %y science and 
history on the universe and on man ; eager for happineaSi pleasufe > 
at times enervated to tears hy the abuse of its powers lavished on 
bold and gallant conversions, it was more than ordinarily susceptihle' 
to emotions of tenderness and morbid sentimentality, without any 
definite object. Or rather, this object oi an admiring worship 
existed ; hut it was a mere word — nature — which meant nothiiig 


and said all ; immensity of the starry regions^ beauty of land and' 
water, free fii^ts of the heart and ihe fancy. To moral state 
there corresponded, espe^d^^"^^^ century, a 

declamatory tone, tbxpflj^ which is heard the ^ssnuiue , voice of^ 
feeling, and which^^ntinues- to increase till 1830^ Diderot waa 
not free from it/aiij more than were Von Holbach, La Mettrie, 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, ox Volney. But no ane was more affected 
by it than BousseauJ master and head of the sentimental s^ool. 

Through thaiichnesaand amplitude of his pliant-style, fmd'his- 
genioa as a writer^^ npytovthan.by eccentric habits, he exercised an 
euotmous sv^y ovst the mpst suscepl^bl/' Section of sometyfr-bver^ 
woman, the people,, the. “Bohemiaii” element, die^eis 
pists; white, thixfk^. and wete- gai^d^'oter by % 

gmmrous end eam^t, deniui^tibna ot 

by his assdtatioiiB:after jimti^ < 




are femd^i 
and 
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cuErent pha58ophies,. while his “belief in the authority of sentiment, 
came from himself. It waa not merely the accident of an acade* 
nueal competition that gave occasion to his social theori^, in which 
the sovereignty of the people ends in religious and civil tyranny. 
The hatred of an inequality by whidi he felt himself oppressed 
had predisposed him in favoured the utopia of natural equality. If 
men have been ])om equal .they were all equally good, ai^d it must 
be society thaUhas perverted them.* Hence the necessity of re- 
vetting, as for as possible, ^ a social contract, to the golden age of 
the savage state. Sciences, arts, letters, everything that excites the 
passions, must be excluded from the Commonwealth. But by a 
strange inconsistency, Ihe sovereignty of the individual sense is^ 
sacrificed to the will of the majority. And why is the State 
religion imposed under penalty of death f Because, in spite of 
himself, Bousseau is imbued with the utilitarian doctrines, which 
he misinteiprets. He forgets that the common interest is made up 
of the individual.interests, and that he himself must have perished 
in the society he imagines. 

His extremely summary philosophy is no more solid than his 
sociology. Mainly, a pupil of Hobbes and Locke, now a sensualist, 
now a materialist, & constant opponent of clerical superstitions and 
greed, he saw.his .works .consigned to the flamed by Protestants and 


Catholics A;ndyet he, was the inosi active and powerful 

apeompheo q 1 zel^ona, reaction. . His insane quarrels with 
DidHrotj, B^uino, and . the dnoydopsedists threw; him b^lc into the 
caaaap to bkywn.. attracted him, from whi6h his^ 

:i!^)el]iqiui. apmt^ h^d ^th difficulty rescued l^inr. And thus ho 
'to th0 cnirent tri^^ to the intermediate truths, to 
this, igx^- thot ^ contained in the rich piece of 
Xhc solesam Savoyard vicar> 
ite; great arclj^ctio* 
p^jing, a ringle intellig(emce,?^.t^ 
eyii.,is due 
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farther hadt,^ Here then is setifiment taken in the act, in its 
simple recklessness. JBnt the force retained in the rationalistic 
theories hj ^his sfintinif nt, which Botisseau, under the name of con- 
science^ places aboye reason, is^ shown in the strange fact that the 
independence of tha the irreducible nature of liberty and 
-will, dominates Kant’s Critique/ /Fjichte’s Tagories, and all the 
spiritiu^di^j^c systems. ^ 

Kroni these groundless assertions will flow tne effusions of 
Berno^in de Samt-Pierre, Chaieaubri^d’s sentimentalities, and 
the metaphysics of the French eclectics. Sentiment has re- 
enthroned the God of flnal causes. Speaking of I^Tapoleon in con- 
nection with the Concordat, Thibaudeau remarked : His nerves 
were in sympathy with the sentiment of the existence of God : ” a 
plirase which sums up all theodicy. 


§ 6. German Idealism: Kant — Fichte — Schell ing — ffegel'-^ 
- ^ Schoxmhauer — Von Hartmann, Moniran, 

♦ • 

Between Leibnitz and Kant, Gorman thought remained stationary 
rather than inactive. Leibnitz dominates through Wolf, not 
however to the e^lusion of Locke, Condiilsc, or traditional 
spi^tualism. But withoui^ dwelling on the moderate thinkers and 
eclectics of all sorts, from Merian to Mendelssohn, it mi^t be mote 
instructive ip seek the germs of a philoftphy, or rather of a new 
3 neta|)hysical system, in the *‘Kew Oigwon” of Lambert (1728- 
1777), and in hfij "Architectonic, or TJieoiy of the Simple and 
the Pamitive Elements of Knowledges” Bat these simjple und 
primitive elements of Lambert ws^shall elsewhem meet under the 
name of fl>rma and Oategpnes^ * f 

It^maiHiel KenSb (1724^-l<804)jt ih, Whttfh' m httmteed np the 
Genpea pbilosophy of *ihe ^ij^tcenth^^ was ft ptofomtuf end 
subtle genius. BQur. private Tiztnes> Fteneli 

revolution, his love of ^ddm ft’jl$!pUe 

Bpechneq: of humto 

end mord Integijly^i'n^ 
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doctrine^ eaanot blind ns iio tba flagiant oontiadictions, feebleness, 
and uselessness of the Giitique.” We ^oll agproaeb this 
hallowed ground without any superstitious terrors, heedless of the 
charge of incompetency that may be urged against us by the 
modems, worshippers of the Sofnigsbeijg* metapli^sipian, who will 
probably roproadi us with ikdhoriug to “ the philosophy of those 
who lada th^ nhilosophie spirit." In our opinion the ^jiKatural 
History and ^General Theory of the Heavens according to the 
2$ewtoniiin Principles” (1.755), an ingenious sketch of the system 
to which Laplace, later on, attached his name, lias more value and 
importance in the history of « the human mind than all th<^ distinc- 
tions of the ‘^Pure Reason” and all the vicious cirdos of tho^/rfcfilcoZ 
reason, Houbtle^ it is interesting, especially for metaphydeians, 
to see metaphysics utterly ruined by metaphysics themselves.'^ But 
Kant has been at infinite pains to break through open doors. 
The work attempted by him had already been accomplished by 
ezpeiience with more radical and surer methods, and tlie proof of 
this is the fact that Kant has remained a captive of tjie.veiy 
chimeras he had demolished. His metaphysical scepticism hal^its 
pendant in a moral dogmatism, that restores from base to diftnmit 
tlic old edifice of the 9nal causes apd of the theodicy. It is Adu- 
lated, in fact, to shlike the authority of that excessive logic which 
demonstrates at once the futility and tl^ necessity of metaphyl}cs, 
Kant himself was the victim of his early traming. Intend^ by 
naturcL for the expeiimeirtai* study of man and the |Universe^ as 
idkown by his first work (a theory of the universe), and by his 
last A iPta^raaUcal Treatise on Anthropolo^*), he was swayed 
ihraxt^ut hia life by a feUe conception of mathomatioal truths^, 
and by that hojlqw theory of .fetrees, of the mrttidldies, hdded by 
LeOmits jo the of Dcsoartes. J7ay,'im>re ; until roused 

by^Bhmc'a iiFOrh ^^dpgmafio sleep,” Im had been %firm 

befievar in ^ the iSe moat commonplace spirLtnalism. 

It is Tesy entities, t^t he sets eboqt 

ovcHteowiag end the ray act of dojng 

io^he 

intended to ibk. patjr fa ifa wjmfa xwk 
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Penelope’s mb,” imdone as fasi as it is pat’ togetiber,. but bis 
labours themselves are carried on in a world apart, a tran^emdemdal 
world, like the iSand of Laputa, attached to the iecd;f^rld 
slender thread often severed by his suceessoxs. 

Kant’s starting-point is an extremely summary psychology. At 
the outset he recognises in the play of the. senses the condition of 
mental development ; he even proclaims with Lo^e and Kuhie 
that whatever lies beyond thb limits of experience is beyond the 
limits of knowledge. Put, reviving a confusion of ideas cominSt}n 
to the Hindu philosophy, he presently includes amongst the senses 
an scfise, the old manaa, the^nature and of wluch he 

leaves.undetennined. 

After, this singular concession to a mitigated sensualism, Kant 
plimgea into metaphysics, whence he never again emerges. The 
mathematical axioms, whose experimental origin he fails to fathom, 
supply him with the standtud of universal and necessary ideas or 
truths, rational elements of knowledge, by whose aid experiment 
becomes possible^ 

Doubtless the results of experience constitute the mhatance of 
knowledge ; but this substance would remaiu undetermined but 
for existence of certain foims to whiebu the mind reduces it 
The first of these forms is the intellect itself which is not the out- 


come, but the condition of experience. We time come again to 
the dictum : NikU in inteUectu quodjwn prittaM senm^ niH 4pse , 
iwtdledus. ^^Kant fails to perceive thai thm intelleet/ whk^ hp 
very superficially accepts as an izreducihle fact^ is itself' / 
by the existence df pan, that the human org^tnism .nnat 
he subonUhated to the surroundingErwbi^ n0tE^^ ,ntod%«.ra^ 
consume it, that these indispensabk 
.chemical eombina^ons and sidereitf 
distfaictioa Iwtwiem A. 
of all.Tal 9 % 
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idealistic idgicians. Without the mhstcmee there can be no form ; 
4Uid taking these terms eten in their transcendental gense, it is the 
mhstance that suggests to the mind the/om wliich by the mind it 
is made to assume. For form is merely a general idea, an ahstiac- 
tion resulting from a comparison of like or unlike objects revealed 
by experience. - So well does Kant feel this, that to universal and 
necessary id^, to form itself, he assigns a purely subjective value, 
an ideal reality. Hence in calling abstract and derived concep- 
tions d priorif and d posteriori the experimental elements whence 
they derive, he reverses the terms ; and all the efforts of his logic 
end jn the most palpable paralogism. His scepticism is nothing 
hut his own reaction agaiiuit his false dogmatism. 

In the mind Kant recognises three faculties: sense, under- 
standing, reason. The first is passive, receiving intuitions or 
T^esentatione throu^ the affections and sensations produced in 
us by outward objects ; the understanding is spontaneous, grouping 
and ooktrdinating the material supplied by sensibility ; reason is 
transcendental, deducing the principles and laying down the laws of 
knowledge. 

Yetf notwithstanding this, which is the true order (experience, 
judgment, and reasoning), reason is anterior J/O undeistan^ng, and 
understanding to sensibility, in the virtual and transcendental rela- 


tion. How much vain labour to disturb such a settled order I 
From ^ admitted fact that experiment would he barren without 
Judgment and; rmon, ^oW> can it . follow that reason does not 
fcoeeed and Judgment from er^ence 1 And what 

vaine of Ihm dudinotiim between theipassive and the spon- 

relative and eordhttvel 
. vi^S ^ ^in man is not everything aerion and 
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experience; lastly, to discuss tlie value and extent of knowledge 
reduced to thjp twofold origin — ^the senses and reason. 

Hence the of Pure Eeason” (1781) is at once an 

examination of experience and judgment by pure reason, and the 
critique exercised by pure reason on itself. A great flaw in this 
conception is the circumstance that pure reason is at once judge 
and judged ; a still greater is the fact that pure reason never had 
any existence. • 

Applied to sensibility, pure reason becomes the trcmscmdenUil 
€B8thetic8, But there was scarcely need of such a grandiloquent 
term to discover that all our sensations imply a certain concoiui- 
tanco and sequence expressed by the general terms of time and 
space, to declare that these two d priori forms of sensibility — ^time 
and space — are nothing in themselves, and that in them must be 
recognised the subjective conditions of our manner of representing 
things to ourselves. Is it not a mere logomachy to represent as 
viriually antecedent to sensation ideas that are subordinate and 
relative to it 1 Is not the fact of sequence or concomitance estab- 
lished by sensation 1 Could the ideas of time and space be pro- 
duced without a sensible representation 1 Would they exist in the 
case of absolute paralysis 1 Do they exist in a complete syncope — 
in a dreandess sleep 1 Do we not see them develop themsdves in 
the child when he stretchest out his arm to grasp at the mopn or 
any distant object 1 Can it bo denied that, the idea of <i^tance is 
the result of ^periencet 

Under the influence of the same delurion tramcendental logic 


'lays down, always the laws of the ^ndemtanding-^re 

concepts or categoriea^m which he takes for gra^ti^ &e intuitioiui^ 

in order to convert them into knowl^e by an .qpmtio^ caQed, 

judgment. Ob 8 erve«.als 9 that these 

d*itre of the concepts ^eii|selyeS'; 

merely the general tenp^ 

bility comprisea'. tha 

the undewiitah<i^ . w . 
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I. Quaotitt. (1) Totality^ general judgments; (2) Plwrality 
(multitude), particular judgments ; (3) pnity^ single judg- 
ments. 

IL Quality. (1) BedlUy, aflfimative judgments ; (2) Negation, 
negative judgments ; (3) Limitation, limitative judgments. 

III. Eblation.' (1) Inherence (accident) and Substance, cate- 

gorical judgments ; (2) Causality, Dependence (effect), 
hypothetical judgments; ^3) CommunalUy, disjunctive 
judgments. 

IV. Modality. (1) Possibility, Impossibility, problematical 

judgments; (2) Existence, Nonrssmtence, assertory judg- 
ments ; (3) Necessity, Coivtingence, apodictic judgments. 


It would be useless to dwell on the fundamental defect of this 
learned and super-subtle analysis, on the illusion which consists in 
referring particular ideas to general types; types which, on the 
contrary, proceed from them by means of abstraction. Kant's 
systematic classification results, moreover, in the negation of the 
olgective value of the categories. They have no reality apart from 
the objects containing them ; they are entirely relative to the con- 
stitution of the human intellect, to the organjsm, which Kant hero 
altogether ignores. 

Axe we therefore to look to puxe reason for the criterion 
of certainty, vainly sgught for in^^ sensibility and the under- 
standing) By no means. There is no objective fteality in ^e 
three ideas of the the universe and God, ideas of pure reason, 
which transcendental dialectics deduce fmnilhe logical forms of 
mtioeuiatidD, and which are the foundation of the threo transcend 


dentd and rational theology, 

} in^j^i an (Uttsioh natural t» the human nedhcL 

princi^es of knowledge, they can / 
or ev«m the reality of whati^i^ ^ 
heyond the l^ta of act^^ 
Wnsb^-fhe-^pr^ ' 

■ 
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does the simple not exists Is the iiniveise the vork o£ a £rc^ 
agency, or of necessary ]a\78 of nature ) Is t^ere, or is there not^^ 
an absolutely necessary being, at once a part and the cause of 
uniyerse Y The thesis and antithesis are shoAvn 'with equal force by 
dialectics; Both are false, and proceed from two illusions; one 
taking the phenomenon for the thing in itself, the other attributing, 
an objective reality to the noumenm — ^the thing in itself. All 
such idle questions must be sit aside ; the mind has no right to 
put them; experience cannot solve them, n(» tcanscendentaliBm 
verify their solution. 

The ordinary propositions of metaphysics axe in Kant refuted by 
still more subtle metaphysical arguments. With a rdientless logic 
he successively overthrows all the assoj^ons of rational theology, 
as it is called, reducing to nothing both the ontological, the cosmo- 
logical and the physico-theological proofs. Though naturally in-^ 
different to this triumphant refutation of phantoms, experience is still 
pleased to find in metaphysics themselves an unexpected ally. The 
coincidenee is curious enough, but there was scarcely need of such 
roundabout ways to arrive at such obvious results. 

The man who quits^ the solid ground of experience for ibo. 
fanciful world of ide|s is by Kant compared to the dove forsaking . 
the atmosphere which offers the needed support to its wings,^ and 
plunging into the void. Although hjimself the inventor of tiansr 
cendentaliam, he declares thi% the transo^dental) the noummi^ 
the eoncej)t, in ihelf, is beyond oiir is auperffr^iu^ 

Shall we then exelaim that there is an end of x]Qetaph]feies, 
immolated 1 By no |ieaii 8 for Kant sriU fii^y bdlieve^^^ 
he destroys, and his scepticism is nmrely 'a:step towards moat. 




reason he seeks in 

iUusiom of the wnses, ^ 
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the intellect. The thH and the activity regal&ted by it have their 
conditions and their laws^ like knowledge and Jbhe itaderstanding 
themselves. It need searcoly be added that according to Kant 
these laws are d priori^ independent^ nniveisal. In fact the will is 
something iiredncible, a spontaneous and nnmotived impulse^ a fact 
apart in the concatenation of causes, and not included in the 
general fatality of nature. This superficial view, this assertion 
onposed to all experience meets nevertheless with resolute admirers. 
They do not, or will not, p^eive how utterly chimerical is the 
attempt to found a moral system apart from eatpenmoe. They 
must be left to their uffiM blindness, though they alone might be 
able to tell us what their master means by the ohjective reality of 
the moral laws^and of that^famons moral or categorical imperative^ 
Kant's name for duty, which is imposed, one knows not from what 
source, on the will, although the will itself has already been 
f. declared autonomous and absolute mistress of human actions. We 
for our part, seeing that the moral laws everywhere spring from 
the relations between individuals, between groups of individuals 
and^ society, are further unable to understand how unselfishness 
can be the hasis of those laws, which are directly referable to 
the common intereai Here, as everywhere Kant leveises the 
terms, calling basis what is really the summit Instead of 
natuid order of dev^opment— ^necessity, interest, r^ht, duty, 
victui^ Sacrifice — ^he gi^es us as thSc starting-point the last stage 
of the moral evdntion, placed in the void, withoutiroi^ d^Hre 


or suppert. ^ 

V^^jootdmg to Mm,&e motel law implies ||reedom, end freedom 
in tram proves 4 the existence of the moral law. We are 
tlm vkicms circle, which is the biudsicf 
^ lc^[iqfd consequence ci t 
aswation demonsfacatedsin. 
tfae'piQgrm. 
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and so on. But enongli of this. Kant may have shown himself 
an able critjp of tihe moral doctrines based on education^ on the- 
civil constitution, on sensation, the moral sense, the idea of 
perfection, or the divine will*; but he has added nothing to them.. 
His ca^egoTieal imperative^ admitting for a moment this conjurer’s 
language,” adds nothing to the various elements of morality, while 
the postulates of practical reason take their place with the forms 
and categories. The latter hifVe even the advantage of being at 
least accurate and ingenious generalisations. 

Bound about these two principal works are grouped a number of 
more or less discursive treatises, the mere ligt of which we cannot 
here find room for. Kent dragged his metaphysics into the 
** Critique of the Understanding,” which ho endeavours to 
reconcile mechanical motion and finality; into the adenec of nature ; 
into the doctrine of right and that of mriue. But, setting aside 
the noumeiion and the transcendental, the objective and subjective, 
the d priori and d posteriori, we shall find the practical conclusions 
of his critique far more soHd than their principles. Kant was 
personally a severe and excellent moralist, and, what is more to the 
point, an enlightened mind who never belied his opinions, theo- 
retically false but practically true, on the supremacy of reason and 
on the independence of the individuaL Bor reason ought to be 
supreme, and man ought to be free. Such is indeed the goal 


Detaching itself from the natural fatalities^ from the physical and 
animal conditions whence it proceeds, the mind, slowly emonci'^ 
pated, must establish a new order, a true and logical order, but 
’ made solely by an<i ^or man, indifferent, or even opposed, to the' 
order of the universe! Kant’s mistake comdsted in believiag, with 


all metaphysicians, that reason, a ^^esult of 6 i$^nce,;^es^ 
universe and dominj^tos all nature. Iteason 2 ]^ . 

and only to the highM in the human sindte^ 
would not allow. Beason 28 the gtndl'of 
civilised state; ahd here we am 
who has 80 w^ distingiddted 
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maxims are some wHich ought to be inscribed at the head of all 
codes, as, for instance, this: actions not opj^osed to the 

harmony of the individual and the general liberties are of common 
right.” 

Kant’s absolute rationalism preserved him from the extravagances 
of mysticism.' His “Critique of Eeligion, cmddere^ within the 
limits of pure reason” (1791) seemed daring to his contemporaries. 
As might be expected, it ends in ^hat is called an enlightened 
deism, in which are resumed all the ^postulates of practical reason. 
“ Practical reason is the sole judge of positive religion, as it is the 
sole source of natural religion.” Kant does not go the length of 
asking whether a natural religion has any existence. His meta- 
physics, harmonising with his faith, brought him exactly to the 
point at which prudence obliged Voltaire to stop short, to which 
aentiment impelled Eousseau. 

Kant’s speculative critique failed to command the influence and 
the universal acceptance accorded to the clear practical good sense 
of a Yoltairo, or the bold naturalism of a Diderot. By precipi- 
tating Germany into an excessive idealism, he did more harm th^n 
good to the cause of philosophy. Yet how superior he still is to 
his German contemporaries and successors, to the spiritual and 
sentimental Jacobi, to the mystic Herder, to Scibopenhauer’s “ three 


sophists,” Pichte, Schdling, and Hegel ^ In the first place, in his 
deservedly most celebrated work he reduces to powder all the theses 
of cojmonplace metaphjiics. And, although he remained influenced 
by the very prq'ii^c^ be seemed to have extiipatea, he alwaya 
le^gnised the claims of experience, tracing a clOlur line of demaiea- 
Ucm^l^tween phenpnienii, that is to say, positive science, and the 
i^ee^ble^and l^^ thus leaving the door open to 


th|puga. his belief m the indojg^dence of the will, 
^^ense, through hjp .coi).^ 
^.pmpazed tibe vjray . 
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always the least interested, ended by quitting the theologies! 
grooye. ^ 

But without dwelling on the mixed doctrines of Exause 
(17'76-1841), and Herbart (1781-1832), who belong substantially 
to the classic spiritualistic school, and with a passing refei^qe to 
the introduction of Spinoza into Germany . through Herder and 
Groethe, which marks the starting>point of the various subse- 
quent combinations of pantheism, idealism, and the Leibnitzian 
dynamism, let us proceed to a rapid survey of the deviations *of 
idealism. 

Fichte enjoys a great reputation, and posterity preserves the 
recollection of his noble character, of his patriotism and devotion 
to the principles of the French Eevolution. But his philosophy 
has already been forgotten. The immediate but unfaithful disciple 
of Kant, he retained of the master nothing but the pretended 
ixreducibility, the absolute and independent activity of the ego. 
The sulgect alone exists ; all the rest, that is to say, the universe, 
and outward things are in tliemselycs void of all reality. The ego 
is conscious of nothing but its own modifications. A few proposi- 
tions, quoted as a matter of curiosity, will serve to show tfa». 
amount of obscurity in which the German mind delights to 
volve a conception at once so superfluous, and, after Heraclitus^; 
Democritus, Berkeley, Hume, &g., so unori^nal. 


^ The ego lays down prinutively and.absolutely its own existeiieek 
The ego opp 98 ^ to the ego an absolute non-ego. . The ego and the^ 
non-ego are toth laid down by the ego and ija the as ^procaQjr 
limiting and deterflii^iag each . . i A ^ ^ . ;/• . 

In 'the ego I oppose to the iniEvisOde ego a.diymbb 
^'It is evident that we mhtrre nQ.^iea^^ 
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dime vexacity. Common aense, rights the social lelations^ compel 
him to admit other egos similar and external to his own — in a 
word, the reality of the non-ego in its totalit^f. iSow then is 
idealism to he saved? By making it, not subjective as before, 
but objective. The absolute infinite ego is no longer the human 
ego, but God. ** The universe is God placing himself in thought 
without, though stiU within, himself/* The human ego, issue of 
God, living in God, reproduces in itself the divine ego by means of 
the* intellectual intuition.” This bathos leads directly to mysticism 
and ecstasy, which Fichte failed to avoid. 

In its objective phase Fichte’s idealism takes with Schelling 
(177S-1854) the name of the absolute identity.' ‘‘The ego is 
all/* The xibsolute^ which is equivalent to the universality of 
things, and in which are identifi.ed nature and the mind, the real 
and the ideal, subject and object, is the primordial unity, the 
Sphairos, Brahma,, the naught that become all, the perfect 
indifference between the subjective and the objective. Neverthe- 
less this impersonality, this inconsdent, must still be conscious of 
ifsdf, for the evolution of the absolute creation is on act of 
ckmseiouaness. In fact, if the absolute had no self-con- 
sciousness from all etemi^, what occasion would it ever have 
had to acquire this knowledge? But tiien v^at becomes of the* 
primordial indiffeience? And on the qthei hand, having eternal 
consciousness of itsd^^how does the absolute manifest itself 
without consdotisness in nature and with consciou^ess in the 
mind? Let U sufih^for mto lmow thi^ it presides at the evolu- 
tion of the mind, m identical with that whidf develops nature, 
is steietly spee}di% the cause, mt the totality^ tibje 

esplain the gpiveise man need';. 

For whai is in fact to 
l^.toteUeetoat 
outteStviev 
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and aesthetic philosophy and the philosophy of Nature^ or speeulalm 
philosophy,^ 

Identity^ wll^ch verges on the pre-established harmony of 
Leibnitz, is the connecting link of the two philosophies. Telc^ 
logy results from the perfect agreement between the conscient 
■and inconscient activity of the absolute. Beauty is the infinite 
represented in the finite. History is also the absolute revealing 
itself progressively by Destiny, Nature, and Providence. 

The most extravagant part of this doctrine is the speculdim 
physics, from which experience is banished unless it yields 
submissively to the vagaries of metaphysics. It is curious to find 
it occasionally forcing itself on the imagination of Schelling, and ‘ 
to meet with a few fragmentary truths, stumbled on casually, 
arresting in their fiight the chimeras of the absolute. 

Matter, or gravity, one and homogeneous in itself, is the 
expression of the absolute in the first degree. As it represents 
the infinite magnet, and as the finite magnet is iron, it follows 
that all bodies are metamorphoses of iron. In its second degree 
the absolute is light, essentially homogeneous. ^^Thus vanishes 
Newton’s solar spectrum.” It is light that constitutes' thought. 
Lastly, in the third degree of the absolute identity the oiganism 
combines gravity i/nth light. As primitive as is matter itself the 
organism does not proceed^from it ** Organic nature is not the out- 
come of inorganic nature.” It differs from, though identical with, it 

Three forces — flight, electricity, magnetism-r-aided by thm 
organising forces — ^those of expansion, suspension^ and grayitaticHSL . 


— constitute uni^rsal mture. The inorganic world is ruled by 
chemical, electric, &d magnetic action, three degrees of one and 
the same force; the oiganic world by Ihm degrm bt ainOti% 
fmree conespondii^/to the fiiet tbree;: productive 

Thus it is that tixe LeibhUi^d dyr^^o^^ 
a'syidematie con^ptior' 
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connects the critique of the Konigsheig thinker with the natural- 
istic metaphysician of Hanorer. But it is hut just to add that 
neither Kant nor Leibnitz would have lolishod the incoherent 
reveries of their faithless successor. Like Fichte, ScheUing ended 
in mysticism and theosophy. 

The work of Hegel (1770-1831) is a sort of logical counter- 
point, applied to the principle of absolute identity. The apparent 
exactness of the system, the gran^oquftit terms reviving the 
m69t antiquated and erroneous ideas, the vastness of the held 
embraced in his speculations, the bold and imperturbable con- 
fidence of the professor and the writer, and still more the meta- 
physical bias of the German mind, sufficiently account for the 
amazing success and prestige of Hegeh At the same time the 
endless contradictions contained in this pretentious logic, the 
falseness of axioms running counter to all experience, the empti- 
ness and uselessness of his starting-point have rapidly brou^t 
about a fall as deep as his fame hail been exalted. But though 
the school lias been dispersed and the doctrines have vanished, 
they have left behind them certain baneful influence^ that have 
tainted the mind of several generations. The eclectic and 


romantic schools of France have shared in the contagion. 

For Hegel, as for ScheUing, there is an absolul^e and fundamental 
identity between, the human mind and^the divine reason. The 
mind i^ds within itself, and apart from eU experience, an abridg- 
ment of the devdopment^if the absolute, a faithful im^ge, accord- 
ing to which it traces i priori the plans, the episodes, and the 
penalities of the eternal tableau. All A posteriori verification 
by. means of experience is: of course beneath mo consideration of 
^ 'The \pToce8B of thought is the process of the absolute' 


logic?, k science itself ; th^laws of the mind 
; jare^'^i^e ]aws^;of t^ nnivm k rational k 
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■an edifice Teyersed smninit downward bomh^nam in t*acw, in a 
limitilGsa void. Such is Hegel’s EncympGsdia. 

Brahma* ihe^one of Pannonides, the vovs of Afitsagoraa^ 
Aristoile’B XiSyoff, the absolute, the pure being, undetermined, con- 
eiete, identical in itself with the non-being, in a word, the idea, 
is doyaloped by the immanent dialecties in three epochs* The 
universal order is presided over by the holy triad, whose various 
rdigious trinities are uJliely defective, though respectable symbols. 

Fibst ErooH.~ The idea m itself (a power in the stath of 
evolution, antecedent to being and to non-being) is the object of 
logic. Logic is divided into three parts : {1) Theory of the heingt 
which from the being and the non-being^ suitably contrasted, 
ovolves the idea of the werden^ that is, of the transition from non- 
being to being, whence proceeds existence, being self-subsistent, 
through a series of determinations or ne^ions by means of the 
categories of quality, quantity and measure ; (2) Theory of the 
essence^ considered as the foundation of existence ; (3) Theory of 
the fuMon {notion as sucks judgment or separation, condiusion), 
which, realised in the conclusion, is Ihe olgect, , Passing though 
the mechanical, chemical, and teleological phases, the notion 


identifies subject, and object, and under the name of idea tTavexses 
life, takes consciousness of itself and returns to its pure fonn~ , 
the absolute idea. ^ ‘ * . - ; . 

^Ssooin) ErociH.^The idea, coming out of itsdf in of a 
contradiction/ the germ of which it e6ntain8 within itself, dpd 
. becoming (he idea for itself zealised,rin tlm .of ^plut^, 
(^vesxiseto ibe^Phihsoj^y.^^ 
joi nature there siie three momenta to; 
scien^ : (1) MeehaHios; (2) <3^^ 

the 

vimktadS8;of a 
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theses, and syktheses.' Xbe three stages of its re^am are r The 
subjecthre the obje&Te spirit, the absolute spirit, a tiiple 

science with three degrees oonstitating -the Fhiloaipliy of the Spirit 
(1) To the m^eetim spirU oonespond An^ropology, or the study 
of the soul I Ph^tmtiendlogyi which treats of the spirit /or Uself 
or consciousness; which considers the ^irit in itself, 

{2) The objective spiTit is xealisdid in morals, right, the family, 
society, and the State. (3) Laetl^^ ^B*Absolute Spirit finds its 
bS^etive form, its sensuous intuition in Ari, whether material, 
aymbdical, or Oriental; whether sensible, dassie, or Greek; 
whether spirltua], romantic,. or Christian. Its objeetiye form is 
represented by sentiment, by religion, which by rising from nature 
to God, reaehes its apogee in Christianity or absolute religion. The 
supreme stage of ihe absolute spirit is the point where converge 
the sutjective and the objective, that is, pure thought, the object 
of phUosopky, The* history of philosophy is the history of the 
evolutioh of the abmlute, realised at last, observe, not by the 
Preneh eclectics, but by the unparalleled genius who has drawn 
the universe from naughty and reduced it again to naught, in a 
word, by Hegel ! ' 


It would be useless to |how how this monstrous hallucination 
h^onrs the q^uintesseiu^ of anthropomorphic infatuation.' It is 
obvious eno^h that the Hegelian abs(^ute is human reason trans- 
fOKQtki to the univednl and enmtive reason. It is in fact the same 
tenamous SBuksm :^e have met in all the mythologies, in all 
- iitometnpkysi^ unto in cftery time ana dime. Bttt 

sShiSsi is something more thfkn the 

of pfo^beism. We ftere detect a sort bf 
by negatioB, balaa^ 
ri^.-agidi^ 'Wran^; lecons^'^ 
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and the gnostics at leSst proclaimed J&V indiffer^cd of wori^ 
whereas to light and morality Hegel awa^ a'lesj^ect beili^ by hie 
implicit negation, ttie individnaly of human persom''’^. 

His tacrtfen^in which some writers have pretended to ^Ci^et 
the law of prepress, though it* ^ds in naught, is merely a necessary 
concatenation transformed to a l^t^iate and excellent order. But 
necessity, which is real, has nothing to, da with’ justice, which is a 
particular conception relative ao mah.^ view of progress 

without a gap, this optimist theory pf eyohpion, in which tiie con- 
sequent is always superior to the stA'ceedent/hofr heen,teK&snutted 
by Hegel'to Auguste Comte. Accept^ in its htrict sen^ it justifies 
all reactions, all successful acts of viofen^, al):: triti^pliant crimes. 
I^othing at first sight more liberal th^ this Absolute' idealism; 
noihin^*ln reality more favourable to sB"'d]^p>Otisms .wl^ 
nothutg more accommodating to all tiie cencesslOns' granted by 
authoiity to freedom, concessions in which 0 . the acl^^tage lies 
on (me side. Herein Hegel has been ^o'^umsi^ /Qf^ ^e 
edCidtie school, of those lovers of moderate 'hb^es 
themselves, of those partisans of all authoiity. wi^ .eOnsi:^ thdr. 
int^sts, and in which they have a share.J ’V / V,. • V % 

Hegel's religious theories involve the^mc^^l^ing oontifi^tions* 
He ^orts on the one hand that all positivul^^bn^ have had theiii:' 
special mission and have possessed a dpg^e ^^i^^ w^e o%1h^ 


oth^. his determinist and nihilist 


uxpresWoh pfnhePreligicp .JIpntmw 
of Christianity ao rfM[ejs^ 
essence, f 


lowewj^ihat 


MlSiauio 
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slbitily. 0 
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* * '' ' 

am Ohristtahiip, rdiaioUi^ke of &e Fositiyists, ITeo-CatholiGism 
of Bordas pi Bilcheis^ aii^%e pei^ect Ood who does not exists* the 
eatogory of the:ideal^ ^ot to hientidn: eternal aakom^ uttered 

in inunenaity :(Taioe) l--dl ^ metaphysical residues, the 
subtle tuiasma of '^hidh. has bseu by :&e breath of Hegel 

throughout the’atmo$;i^re of-;^odem bought. 

It is now some twenty years,” said G^^ethe^ since the. Germans 
have, been budding ip;irahscendentll philosophy^ should- they at 
any time fecome aWa|0»of?it, they will perceive how ridiculous 
they have nmde thew^veSk”^^' The death of the charlcctany the 
niouiiielHJin^ dispO^d^thje delusion. Official idealism an(Fits..threo 


high-priost8,iifehte^ i^helling, and especially Hegel, over- 
whelmed witt 'soiadtt4*^g>,inore than Teutonic sarcasiusj-/ The 
contradictions izih^e^ 'to their teachings hioke up the school; 
leactionists^on thu conservatives in the centre, the left, and 
the extreme, left^vpr^3ji|i^. to the audience a laughable Spectacle 
of their dtoetisioj^>i'! It was especially the exegetic writers, ^thc 
voH|^QdU8;critie8^.‘Sti^^ Bruno Bauer, Feuerbach, all discipiei of 
Ibgel^f who by li;rj^b|pus. application of the master’s ideas, brought 
their emp^neas;,intd;i^* relief. Strauss, by dint of seeking the 
idi^ .0hri8V,(in his Jesus”), found in his last years 

nothing but ar sc^ bf / uhetuous atheism. Bauer’s Critique ^ the 
Gb&pd i^^temendoui^ blow at theology, while 

clearness the Essence of 
ChristSat^^^ tia^^^^^ of Eeligion”il8i9).- In 

a'" ViJL* im 


iDQ^Iy the varibus oxpiQ^c^ 
in hia|^9cl&'; % 
^0 (JliTine jn the 
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laise ourselyos aboye it" This ia what, was done by Max Stimer^ 
who, relegating hnioanity itself to the old pantheistic mythologies, 
grappled wilSh K&t’s metaphysical ethics, and for the pretended 
general laws A priori substituted interest and indiyidual right 
Lastly, with Moleschott, Yogt, and Buchner, scientiCLC observation 
resumed possession of philosophy. The old materialism, ever 
young because ever abreast of acquired science, made a brilliant 
return to tlio region of the ideal. But it would be a mistake to 
suppose that its triuihph is already permanently insured. On the 
contrary, it begins once more to lose the ground it had apparently 
conquered; it yields to the combined efforts of Kant, Leibnitz, and 
Spinoza,, ‘Wliile perhaps for the first time granting it the favour 
of an impartial hearing, while vindicating it from baseless charges, 
and proclaiming the services it has rendered to science and 
humanity, its historian, Lange the Idealist, still refuses to 
recognise in it anything more than an approach to higher truths,, 
to conceptions of the speculative order. The German mind, 
notwithstanding its powers of strict observation, does not rest 
satisfied with experience pure and simple, but shows a disposition 
to enter into a sort of compromise with metaphysics. This middle 
term, which it calls monism^ is notliing in itself but an attenuated . 
form of idealism. But the history of this fresh reaction must be 
traced farther back. 

Amongst the most zealous opponents of those whom he calls' 
tlio three sophists ” there were none mota gifted or more violent 
than Schopenhauer himself (1788-1860). ‘^Dilute a tninininTtt 
of thought,” he ifoys, ^^sufficiently to fill five hundred pages of 
sickly philosophy, £id trust for the rest, to the truly Teutonic 
patience of the reader; .... A radical defect of the German 
temperament consists in seeking in the clouds what lies at their 
feet. Utter in thei^heaxing the word idec^ whidh to an EngUdiman 
or a ^'renchman presents a.clear and pmoise noth^ and they are at. 
once ready to start in a bafioofiu . . The <^ef caiisa of tW 
extreme flattening of iha brains was- Bagel, ^ modfirate intellect, 
who by every known^ means endeavoured to j^ss for a 8»et 
phUosoptier, who succe^ed in assomi^ the an 
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idol before some very youthful '^ininds, at first imdiily meddled 
■with, and ever since hopel^sly muddled.” ^ 

Schopenhauer had travelled and read much. He admired Cham- 
fort, La Bochefoucauld, Holvetius, Cabanis, Bichat, Locke; but 
Kant was the special object of his worship. In spite of his 
sensualistie tendencies, his belief in the eternity of the universe 
and of the material forces, his hatred of empty heads reasoning 
wildly on the Identity and the Absolute, he begins and ends with 
idealism ; for is not liis fundamental proposition : The universe 
is my representation 1” 

But, it may be said, this aphorism would be rejected neither by 
Democritus, Protagoras, nor Locke ; it belongs quite as much to 
Hume, not to say Condillac, as to Berkeley. Such is no doubt the 
case ; but idealistic scepticism draws extreme consequences from it. 
“The universe,” Schopenhauer concludes, “is merely a mental 
phenomenon,” and he fancies ho has weakened this other proposi- 
tion of experience : “ The^ mind is merely an organic and material 
phenomenon.” Herein consists his illusion. 

Like so many others before and after him, Schopenhauer has 
ingeniously endeavoured to show that without the eye there exists 
neither light nor colour ; without heariog, neither sound nor noise; 
without touch, neither form nor space. Let us add that without a 
living and thinking brain, nothing would exist. But as in point of 
fact, brains, hands, ears, eyes do exist, what have we to do with 
such hypotheses, truths, if you wiU) It is enougl;^ to proclaim 
them once for all, after which one fails to see* the importance 
attributed to them. Doubtless the noumpnon and the phenomenon, 
the thing in, itself and the relative are introduced. By means of 
sure scientific processes it is shown that behind our sensations 
there are combinations and motions prodach^ them, that nothing 
is such as we see or heat it, that light, colour, sound, are reducible 
to ci^omdess and mute wave-like motion^ that bodies are ever 
being decompose into various substances indefinitely subdivisible. 
But it is forge^ten that all these discoveries of experience ate due 
to the human sensesr.lnd oigoos aid^ by iostniments whidi they 
have created. We fidget tibafVeh discoveriM sappress nothing of 

2 D 2 
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what they explain, and that they do not diminish by a single atom 
the substantial reality whose motions produce our impressions. 
The Leibnitzmn sufliciont reason, appealed to by Schopenhauer, in 
its ultimate analysis is nothing but the metaphysical expression of 
this unassailable certainty. 

Had Schopenhauer confined himself to repeating the sceptical 
formula : “ Man is the measure of all things,” we might have left 
him in peace to his somewhat^ superfluous attempts at reconciling 
the objective and the subjective. But of a proposition whoso 
sense he perverts, ho makes the foundation of a system quite as 
illusory, quite as antliropomorphic as those of “ the throe sophists.” 
To aver that our organs are the instruments with which everything 
is measured does not constitute man the guardian of the imiverse, 
nor make his faculties, conditioned bj his organism, the common 
property of the whole world. But such is the error of the idealists. 
For Schopenhauer the ruling hiculty, the •essence of man, is the 
will, which is the universal essence, the thinking substance of 
Spinoza, tlie monad of Leibnitz. There axe two worlds — appear- 
ance and absolute reality. Between both, “ between the unity of 
the will and llie individuals in whom it manifests itself,” hover 
certain types, the ideas of Plato. ‘‘ The will, as the principle of 
all tilings, slumbers in tho rock, awakens in the plant, becomes 
fully developed in man.” foetry may indulge in such metaphors, 
provided it is not beguiled by them ; but it is difficult to see what 
philosophy c^ gain from them. We kno\f very well that the will 
does not slumbftr in the rock, that the contractility of certain 
vegetable organs is%ot wiU, and that will exists only in conscient 
organisms. Either ^^rds have a definite meaning, or else language 
becomes mere logomachy. 

Schopenhauer’s famous pessimism has no more to do with his 
doctrine of the will iSian has his idealism with his initial scepticism. 
Anyhow, good and evil being relative and variable sentiments, 
absolute optimism and pessimism are terms possessing no scientific 
value. Here we meet with a Buddhiat, a mystic atheist, who has 
strayed into the age of action. "What is 'life? A mate^not 
worth its cost; a hunt in which hunters and hunted wrangle in 
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turns over the shreds of some loathsome quarr^ ; a warfare of all 
against all, an anticipated death, said Parmenides ; lastly, a sort of 
natural history of pain thus summed up : to wilf wiiliout a motive, 
to suffer and struggle incessantly, and then to die, and so on for 
ever, or until the crust of our planet crumble to atoms.” Salvation 
must bo sought in the nirvana ; liberty must be acquired by justice 
and universal compassion ; in man the selfish and individual senti- 
ment must be suppressed ; lastly, not this mortal body, but tliis 
will must be killed, which animates and relentlessly condemns it 
to suffer. We have long been familiar with such morbid ascetics 
so ably utilised by Christianity. One word for all : to suppress 
the will is to suppress the universe, as Schopenhauer will readily 
admit. Put is it not also to suppress philosophy at the same 
blow \ Schopenhauer does not gainsay it. 

The U}hconscienty which has made so great a stir in Germany, is 
nothing more nor less than Schopenhauer's Will, We cannot hero 
enter into the controversy between Prauenstadt, the immediate 
disciple of the master, and the heterodox Von Ilaiiimann. The 
latter changed the name of the Dmis ex 7nachina, of the universal 
square root, which ho attempts to extract by new processes, 
employing for the purpose nothing but minute and strict observa- 
tion. But after all this scientific labour, which is moreover called 
in question by savants, his wearisome researches leave him nothing 
but an entity, an illusion, a term perverted from its meaning, a 
recent adjectival formSion elevated to the rank of an eternal and 
universal substantive. 

By showing the fallacy of the starting-poiht, by putting our 
finger on the emptiness of the principle, wo ^aU make short work 
of the consequences. 

Von Hartmann has discovered, as anybody else might have ^ 
done, that the conscient state belongs exclusiVbly to certain^ living'" 
organisms, and that,< relatively to this superior state, the terin 
mconsdeni may be applied first of all to the motions and comlpna- 
tions of the morganic world, and then to many and impojtot 
actions of. organised beings^ Not only are all the functions of 
enimal life unconscient, but even sensation, that is tp say, the 
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oonscaent state, is farecoded and formed by innumerable unconscient 
impressions. In bis “ Phenomenology ” be passes in review all the 
facts, produced ap&t from conscience and which esct^e its juris- 
diction. He forgets one point only, that is, that the distinction 
between the conscient and unconscient is merely a view of the 
conscience, that conscience is its necessary condition. 

These correlative terms, the second of which flows from the 
first, correspond to no reality outside of the human intellect which 
employs them. Man discovers in himself a special quality, of 
which objects are absolutely destitute ; and it is this absence of a 
quality, this negation, that Von Hartmann constitutes a being par 
excdUncey a at onco substance, principle, and end. The 

unconscient is will, infallible wisdom, imperturbable activity, con- 
tinuous creation, and foreseeing demiourgos. It does not think, 
but is the essence of thought, the virtuality of consciousness ; it is 
Eq>irit, it is supra-eonscient The unconscient explains everything 
— ^the formation of worlds, gravitation, the dawn of vegetable and 
animal life, the organism, instinct, reflex motion, speech, sensation, 
thought, in a word, tho adaptation of all means to all ends. In 
fact it explains everything except the unconscient itself, which 
neither takes from nor adds anything to the reality of facts and 
things. But there is^still something, tor he adds final causes, and 
it is precisely this old chimera, by which he is beset^ that compels 
Yon Hartmann to have recourse to the Unconscient Thus all the 
mystery is revealed. • 

Hartmann's metaphysical system, as eccentric as it is superfluous, 
ends in a comprbfllise between the optimism of Leibnitz and 
Schopenhauer's pessiidlsm. The infallibility of the Unconsciezit 
has on the one hand been unable to produce the best possible of 
worlds, while on the other, eonscienoe, the logical idea, reason, 
make it evident thaf^t is a wretched world. What is to be done % 
Man aspires to happiness, and where shall he find itt In a return 
to the Unconscient But the way thither I Here the fMosopher 
is plunged into a maze of contra^tioan will is soi^ <A 
the Unconscient hence the will is the cause' eff the wh<fle prai^^ 
It is the will that has become inSividmlSaisi m 
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fioxa it proceed sensation, understanding, reason; and yet these 
auperior forms of the IJnconscient are destined to misery. Strange 
result of the supreme wisdom, of the eternal ai!d active foresight 1 
Its work must he undone, and while awaiting the hour of final 
redemption, of the complete absorption of things and beings in the 
naught, the individual will must bo suppressed, must be confused in 
the general will, and Buddhist detachment must be combined with 
Stoic virtue. This structure darii^ly erected on the void is thus 
c!x>wned by a sort of religious atheism. 

I^owhore else is it possible better to realise the imperceptible 
deviation that leads from ex^rience to metaphysics. All that is 
needed is some preconceived idea, which in this case is found to be 
jmality^ and some intermediate entity charged with the function of 
connecting the realities with their ideal raism cUStre, This function 
has fallen on the unconscient, which cannot help itself in the matter. 
At heart Yon Hartmann is a materialist, who has endeavoured to 
make himself an idealist. Ho might well have employed more 
simple processes, for it might have sufiiced to render aU forms void, 
and reduce hature to a sort of geometry suspended in space. This 
is what was done by Descartes, and if the operation is superfluous, 
it is at least harmless enough, for the ideal measure thus constructed 
must needs coincide with the reality. The mhdem English savants, 
Huxley amongst others, unable to get rid of certain scruples, have 
shown a partiality for Descsuiies ; nor could they be blamed for so 
doing, provided it wo^escartes the mechanist rather than Descartes 
the metaphysician of the divine veracity. ^ 

In Germany it is Eant that the scientific world appeals to, and 
although he is a less reliable guide Kant Lis still his experimental 
aspects, while his cautious scepticism may protect his more liberal- 


minded disciples from the vagaries too familiar to the Teutonic 
^intellect. He may teach them, if they wilI,^to dispense with the 
thing in itsi^, the iuaccesable noumenon, and rest satined with 
the wluchiathereality. ^ 


Other influence abo, thos^^^^ Spinom and' Leibnitz, very per* 
^<e^tible in S^mmm md. htd in 

fusion 
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of tlic monad and the substance^ at once expansion and thought. 
All is indissolubly matter and spirit. But there are gradations in 
this coiicei)tit»n 9 And according as idealism or materialism pre- 
dominates it is the spirit that becomes the mence of matter^ as 
with ISpinoza, Leibnitz, Hartmann, or else matter becomes the 
substance of the spirit. Haeckel and the Darwinians seem to 
adopt this view, which at hist sight accords perfectly well wit!) 
the experimental method. Biit in this monism there is still a 
residuum of motaphysics, a vague affinity with the idea of design, 
whether uiiconsciont or preconceived, which the theory of evolution 
might tend to countenance. Hence the necessity of being on our 
guard against a return to the virtualities and powers, against the 
aiithropomoq)hism of language ; else we may fall into the error of 
attributing life and thought to all nature, independently of the 
particular conditions under which life and thought are developed. 
On the aggregate of material elements, an aggregate which is a 
general conception of the mind, we might confer properties belong- 
ing to certain combinations only of some few of these elements. 
Thoughi exists only in the individual, and the individual is a deter- 
mined and finite oiganism. Life, vrhich is a condition of thought, 
is but a passing state of certain bodies. hTeither does thought 
outlive tlie person, nefr the person the living body. To say that 
life and thought belong to the impersonal, and vice versa, that 
matter possesses them potentudly, is not only to overstep the limits 
of experience, but to contradict it, ® 

[Monism is i!b .science what pure deism or pantheism is to philo- 
sophy — a suecedaneum, an extreme dilution of metaphysics, but 
still metaphysics. 

§ 6 .— reactivn gainst the spirit of the eigMmdh century^ 
* Ecl^ticism, Estum to elective Fhilasophy: Po^timsm. 

Bwjlish ^^ssodaiionalism : Stuart MiU — A. Baifh— Herbert 

Spencer, Conclusion. 

One more stag^ and we shall have finidied our journey acrosa 
the systems. Bationalism and its varieties have for a long time 
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had nothing to teach ns. It has ever been ** the same note^ the 
same entertainment/’ from the days of Parmenides and Anaxagoras. 
Philosophy has two poles, materialism and idealisih, between which 
rationalism oscillates, more or less strongly attracted or repelled 
according to the individual temperaments, the state of the sciences, 
the authority of the masters, the fashion of the times. If the 
truth lies between the two, French eclecticism has discovered it. 
But in medio virtusy a maxim doubtful in morals, has no place in 
philosophy. Besides, eclecticism is a treacherous rallying cry, and 
the school of Boyer-CoUard, of Cousin and Jouffroy, has borrowed 
nothing from scientific experience. It has confined itself to meta- 
physics, and from amongst the doctrines claiming to apply to the 
universe the laws of human logic it has selected certain moderate 
and “ respectable ” truths, compatible with a prudent moral, religious, 
and political system. Its true name is trite spiritualism ; its true 
text-book might be the Savoyard Vicai^s Profession of Faiths 
enriched by notes and commentaries after Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Zeno, Plotinus, Proclus, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, Descartes, 
Bossuet, Fenelon, Kant, ScheUing, Hegel, Balmes. 

\ye are familiar with all the elements of this official philosophy ; 
we have already met, defined, discussed them a hundred times : 
the immaterial soul and its faculties, the immortal soul and its 
destinies, the universality and necessity of general ideas, the 
sovereignty of reason, the existence of a personal God — all-powerful, 
all-good, all-just — rewar?ls and punishments deferred to the after- 
life, the agreement of philosophy with religion. Alf this tells us 
nothing of what we want to know, nothing 61 the universe and 
man. Hence these commonplaces of spirituifiism may be left to 
the schools and the faculties, the more so that the doctrine has 
outlived itself some twenty years or more. In vain has an undue 
share been awarded to it m the distribution ofSmiversity hcmouis, 
in order to inculcate its principles on new generations.^ It all 
the more surely end by becoming the harmless subject of academical 
essays. When Taine wrote his French Philosophers in the 
Nineteenth Century” (1857), people 'were still dis|>atiDg\ about 
direct B^aeatiQ]^ aperceptioxi, intismal observationu 
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uriiic infuses a cerbain warmtli into his refutations ; one feels that 
he has read his authors, that he has understood and occasionally 
admired the & ; he follows them step by step, driving his arguments 
home, interesting himself in the issue of the combat. Taking up 
his work again, we recognise the same merits in it, but it no longer 
produces the same lively impression on us that its first perusal had 
done. The questions have grown cold, the embers have died out ; 
men and doctrines have passed away 1 Eoyer-Collard’s solemnity, 
the depth of Maine de Biran, Victor Cousin’s eloquence, JouiTroys 
worth and sincerity, the impartiality of Damison, Adolphe Gamier’s 
judicious analysis, &c., have become archaeological topics, and we 
prefer to accept them on trust than to go and judge fOr ourselves. 
It may be questioned whether, outside the strictly professional 
ranks, a single graduate leaves the Frendi lyceums whose fate it 
will ever be to open a volume of those philosophers. 

Without entering into a cryical examination, which would 
involve perpetual repetitions, we shall cast about for the causes 
that brought the Erench mind back to the mitigated metaphysics 
of eclecticism ; for those that have insured the triumph and pro- 
longed the influence of sentimental rationalism ; lastly, for those 
that have shaken and ultimately overthrown its empire. 

Orthodox spiiitu^m, which prevailed from 1815 to 1848, 
was a reaction against Condillac’s official ideology, but still more 
against the scoffing unbelief and materialistie tendencies of the 
eighteenth century— a disavowal of YoltsSre, of Diderot, and the 
EncyclopsDdia. It was a recoil that drew with it men of all classes 
and of all parti4» indiscriminately — ^representatives of religion, 
letters, and science ; fiberals, conservatives, and radicals in politics; 
mattei>of-fact dtizens and dreamers alike. Everything combined 
to bring about the momentary tziumph of spiritualism ; the very 
circu^tances, ides&* and acpiiations ultimately des&ed to (ffiecjc 
and arrest ^ts further devdopmenk Swik is gently the «pe 
with all widespread movements of 

The more immediately determining and aeoesso]^ eatu^ of ibhe 
phenqmencm wmn the part {flayed by the doctacjnei ol Eousia^ In 
Ihe Itevoluldoi^ liie fall of the firiat lud 
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8ion of tbo causes which brought about that disaster, the unsettled 
state of the public mind, the deplorable return of the old regime 
under Bonaparte, the senseless and dangerous concordat, the 
reappearance of the privileged classes on the scene, Chateaubriand’s 
false and childish Christian aesthetics. It happens with peoples 
as with individuals, with the mind as with the body. They ore 
laid prostrate by disease ; great crises, loss of blood, leave them in a 
wealdy state, liable to become a prey to the idle talk and inco- 
hefent dieains of dotage. Whilst savants like Laplace and Lalande 
remained faithful, even in their most daring flights, to the results 
of experience, the majoriiy of French thinkers yielded to the 
vagaries of Spiritualism. Even the successors of Condillac began to 
suspect the method of the master ; or rather found in the incon- 
sistences of Locke and the sensualists enough to satisfy the 
requirements of the deism and rationalism then in vogue. In 
point of fact neither Locke nor Condillac denied to the soul and 
to God an immaterial existence, and both remained faithful to 
Christianity. Laromigui&re, an ingenious and subtle teacher, a 
moderate and cautious intellect, had little difficulty in again quietly 
introducing metaphysics into the curriculum of the schools, though 
his compromises appeared inadequate to the Jansenist lloyer- 
CoUard. ^ 

This illustrious orator possessed all ^he qualifications needed to 
become a liberal and enlightened centre of thought, a resolute and 
upri^t guide in the slSruggle between the parliament and abso- 
lutism. He was a worthy representative of that middle position 
in theory and science which constitutes common sense, and to this 
he added the prestige of iiis personal infldbnce. But common 
sense seldom rises above the commonpMce, which is the soul of 
ethics and the treasure of eloquence* Boye^oUard was accord- 
ingly, psed^posed iiQ a . cut«nd-dEy ^ilosophy, sokmnly 

dogmatic, wnvenient andapj^ practicsd and intermediate 

between a xeeusohable xel^km anda rational moral system, conceding 
oomethiog to sfpar^ ^ex^riicmee, little to mysticism, mudi to 
reason. AU, ^^ese eemdirions-w^ found united in the pysdhology 
of Sco^l^ idboed. Bnd^ entrusted with the' chair of. 
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philosophy, Eoyer-Gollard, Taine tells us, had the good luck ter 
pick up a copy of Eeid at a bookstall on the quays. But there is* 
perhaps ground to regret the iiftcenponce the hook cost him, and 
the three years’ course of lectures that he contrived to draw from 
it. What may not the power of language do ! Royer-Collard’a 
exposition, with its clear arrangement and vigorous style, relieved 
by noble images and concise expressions, and animated by a 
genuine conviction, carried a^vtiy his French audience, ever sensible 
above all to the charms of diction. * 

Time and space contain in their ample bosom all finite exist* 
ences, and are themselves contained in none. Time is everywhere 
and space is coeval with it. Each dwells entirely in each several 
part of the other.” 

“ Duration is a mighty stream, which does not hide its source, 
like the Nile, in the ^vildemess, but which has neither source, nor 
banks, nor mouth. This river flows mthin us, and in ourselves 
alone is it possible for us to observe and measure its course.” 

Man may not be parcelled out ; no share can be granted to 
scepticism. Once it penetrates the understanding, it usu]q>s its 
whole domain.” 

Eight or wrong, these were fine phrases, which any writer might 
be proud of penning, and which will doubtless always find a place 
in tlie collections of chojee pieces. But notwithstanding his 
appeals to internal observation, Eoyer-Collard’s philosophy is quite 
externaL Tjiat of Maine de Biran, more individual, more original 
and chimerical, is abstruse and recondite, but none the less hollow. 
Maine had begun* ivith sensualism and the comparative study of 
facts. His “ Treatisl on Habit ” is the work of a careful observer ; 
hut according to his votaries, it is not the book that makes him one 
of the masters of xjjodem metaphysics. Withdrawing from the 
worl<^he plunged ^to the egoy and discovered its essence; this* 
essence is a force, this force is the will, the will is the monad. 
Leibnitz, Fichte, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, arrived all of them at 
much the same condnsion ; nor need we dwell upon such familiar 
formulas as : Beings are forces, forces are beings ; nothing rtolly 
exists except simple beingB as forces ; they coe aocollingly the reed 
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existing substances .... All efficient causes^ in the physical 
order itself, are immaterial forces.” 

Such an idealism oyorstepped the limits of * eclecticism. It 

excited simple wonderment at the time, and may now be neglected. 

The great mind of this school, as we know, was Victor Cousin. 
He spoke and wrote much on the philosophy of others, but ho was 
himself no philosopher. He is reported to have discovered a 
subdivision in some minute branch •of conventional psychology. 
But his eclectic conception, inspired perhaps by Hegers ideas on 
the history of philosophy, was not calculated to advance the science. 
It is no discovery to tell us that many thinkers have bequeathed 
interesting or judicious theories to posterity, or that it would be 
profitable to collect this inheritance before adding to it. Hor has 
Cousin remained faithful to his own principle. Of the four 
tendencies ho has superficially attributed to the human mind — > 
spiritualism, sensualism,^ scepticism, mysticism — ^he himself yielded 
to scarcely more than the first and the last, in which he may have 
been justified personally but not as a consistent eclectic. We know 
that, after having in his youth coquetted with German pantheism, 
he returned later on to Descartes, not to the daring mechanician, 
but to Descartes’s metaphysics arranged by Malebranche, emen- 
dated by Leibnitz, after which, retracing fiis stejw back to 
Plato, he kept to the middle term of Christianity, dying a 
Catholic. During his rule, one mi^t say his ministry, he 
composed a Catechisnf,” a real orthodox catechism — “What is 
God and the rest of it. He was about to publish itf to the great 
delight of Sainte-Beauve, when an unpardonable oversight was 
discovered. This clumsy novice had actually if orgotten the chapter 
on Purgatory 1 But what now^remains of the great charmer ? His 
lectures 1 'V^o will ever again read them ? His numerous essays 
on the history of philosophy 1 They have lon^ been out of date. 
There remains his translation of Plato, on which his h*^less 
amanuenses have spent much useless labour, and a collection of 
commonplaces on art and morals, “The True, the Beautiful, the 
Good.” But let ns not be ungratefuL He had a splendid library, 
which he was generous enough to bequeath to his country. 
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This is not place to speals: of his erudition^ minute lather 
than comprehensive and enlightened, and vrhich, troubled by 
senile and j^osthf^ous loves, produced nothing but tedious his- 
torical romances. His studies on some episodes of the Eronde,. 
from which he contrived to extract three contributions for the 
** Journal des Savants,” for the “ Eovue des deux Mondes,” and 
for the book-trade, will be occasionally consulted by the curious,, 
but cautiously. His style end diction have been excessively 
vaunted. By dint of much practice he succeeded in spcsJ^ing hud 
writing the French of the seventeenth century like his mother- 
tongue. He was an excellent pupB and passed master. Posterity 
will prefer to accept this judgment pronounced by his contem- 
poraries rather than take the trouble of testing it. Taine, who has 
read Victor Cousin’s writings, distinguishes between his philoso- 
phic and his purely literary style. The first is at once obscure and 
brilliant, the second noble and uniform. His oratorical powers 
dazzled his audience; the enthusiastic pupil withdrew fancying 
he had understood ; later on, when reading the lecture so much 
admired at the tim(^ he doubted whether the master had under- 
stood himself. 

The school of Royer-Collard and Cousin, with which may be 
grouped many dissidents who have fancied themselves innovators, 
doubtless includes many sincere thinkers, well-informed men, 
liberal rationalists, amongst whom we may willingly mention the 
honest Jouffroy, Saisset, the most enlightened of aU, Gamier, 
Franck, an^ Paul Janet. The works of these writers have not 
been read without profit. But when wo remember that they have 
not advanced the Asience of man and his relations with the 
universe,' that is, of philosophy, %|single step, shall the 
regret the necessity that obliges us to leave them in the sbule. 
We have long exl^usted the (antique of spintualisia and 
indulge in no further repetitions. But repetition, is the 
istic feature of nearly all.eystefiiB in;.any%ay luxsihg ptfib of 
eclecticism, whether favourii^, opposed; or indifferenk to it 'Bstm 
resigning itsdf dc^tdy to seientifie experiisnea thu (jentury 
;Beem to have undeiM^'ithe task of letiyii^ and't^ bei^ jof 
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power adapting to the present scientific, political, and social state* 
of the world, all the fonnnlas and artificial moulds which it has. 
found in the perplexing inheritance of the pasl^. I o’ has devoted 
the same labour to the whdle philosophic cycle that the Greeks 
and Homans did to Aristotle, Plato, Pythagoras, or Pyrrho. It 
has adopted as its motto the old prefix We have had the neo- 
Christianity of Eordas and of Budiez, without mentioning Saint 
Simon, the idealistic neo-scepticisfii ^f Yacherot an^^of Henan, the 
nee-Kaiitism of Eenouvier and Pillon, the neo-HelIcnism of Louis 
Menard. Metempsychosis, the triad, pantheism especially, have 
beguiled Ballande, Pierre Lefoux, the humanitarian Je^ Beynaud,. 
the star-gazer Lamennais, Gkiorge Sand, and how many others I 
Sentiment or reason everywhere — observation nowhere. Even 
Proudhon’s atheism is but an outcome of logic. All these'thinkors, 
whose originality lies rather in themselves than in their systems, 
belong far more to the ^history of the nineteenth centu^ than to 
that of philosophy. ' Doubtioss their various heterodoxies have 
all tended to bring about the discredit which every day more 
openly threatens academical orthodoxy. But the fall of eclecticism 
win in no way benefit them. They may succeed in banishing it 
from the schools, but the faculties will still be invaded by idealism, 
criticism, monism, which however will be restricted to that sphere.. 
Mind must bo sought for elsewhere. 

While Yacherot is engaged in proving that the idea of perfection 
is God, but that perfec(aon has no existence, while Eenouvier is- 
learnedly discoursing on the uncertainty of knowledge, and on 
the certainty of the ego, which acquires this knowledge, the great 
army of thinkers is marching towards the 'oi>jectB qf knowledge,, 
and, by learning, ass^ its claim to knowledge. It advances as- 
did Diogenes^ and it is indifferent to the taunt that this is an 
Inferior method suitable only to- those who ate devoid of the* 
phUosQphic; spirit” 

How iB it that the theodea* enunciated by so many eameaV 
competent, preffound ihinkeia hye not and never will have the 
official autbonty eti}l by ocIecticiamY Because beixig less 

tissy; Site leae xea^y grasped— hmuse, being more 
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BubUei;' ihey^ m also iiot^^ cliimericalj or, aa is now said, ^laB8 

\ ■ V ' < ... 

- In. &6 edoeticisj^'^ia a coMpromke.. between all the 

idefp,.njSn^y ,M8^ between all the 

prej^die(k;iK^^. constitute; ae^,'and are not. oppipeed to 

goo^/eenita^ *^ tb^ seoon^'.plack, i£ in Study of man eclecticism 
t^Tcs'llie least shjare' to expeHehOe/lf' at libast ; leaves the uniyeiso 
' to it./;^^%khoj^dweU^ nnr^^bly on prelimi^^ scepticism, 

. iicbdlhits the legitimacy and "‘certSaaty of ^knowledge in the ex- 
perimental as well as in the metaphysical do^oaih* Its rationalism, 
reduced to | minimum, presents sc^ely iuty. o^tacle to science, 
yieldmg day Jjy day before it, and clafming^for itself nothing more 
thai^ a little comer in a superior .!or lather in one lying, 

out^e the ascertained reality. Beligiotn alao wpuld be wrong not 
to recognise in such a theory its most splid shpppk, for, apart from 
ignorance and devotion, it is the last ^9^ pf religiosity. By its 
lUiStaken but affirmative conception 'of '.authority, and of freedom 
it b^omes compatible with a tolerable socM s^te ; it has especially 
found jtsolf the ally and natural associo^l^ ff hybrid government, 
like itself founded on a sort of balance' betw^n mutually irrecon- 
cilable i^Sgimea. Hence it is that the iiiep of ^ the doctrinaire party 
haye e^^ly entrusted to it the direction. $f *thought, the education 
of the^^entially conservative and m&defate classes, whose children 
they wished to fashion to ^oir own ^^eSs^ And so long as the 
goheratiqi^, whose mind it haa^dis^cd and ej^eeble^ shall; 
hri^ber a siiigle representative; Will putUve tto g6ve]% 

keatii'hitfimmkt^^ J;. \'V‘. ^ - 

and jiyioso]^^ has . 

moderaEGF< 
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**lfou asjdently lote yotgp cofUnt?y,*^ K you wish to save it^ eiAhraco 
our beautiful teachirigs." • miia 0M14 to the beautiful, ;whlch is 
not free from a to^ .of the th^ artless expresaioh 

Of a ffdse . idea^sttbOxdi^tion - Of; j>^o^pluc truth to UKual 
expediency, au eilOr proOee^g a.sje|icif of oxroxs, thomsolvea 
suggested by a. long su^s^Mf .of* j^ejpdiees.’. ■' * . ‘ ^ 

Here we tAe . leave dfVftf- deity endowocL with o^radictory 
.attributes, peisQUal. and* active and mot^nless;] perfect yet 
permitting evil, supremely -ftee yet shackled by the^Iaws of the 
universe. Here we ali^^fef^y^!bohind us a soul immorttid'ho^^^se 
simple, and oUe) a hypb^et^ ‘providence justified by the hy^thesis 
of immortality, a pay ecological and metaphysical mannilcih set up 
and. dismounted by ah nrjahSial science. Henceforth i^boporoes a 
question not of cd^t^detin^ but of studying the univer^, not of 
imagining but of knbwhig pish. ^ . 

Blit how slowly this , last term, the objective and experimental 
method, is approa<^d,/ /yri%L how many falls and relapses ih the 
evolution of. philosoj^hy } Abruptly interrupted in its progreir by 
-the intrusion of theosophies, clogged for t]^ long 

period of twelve to poilturies by a mysticism as ineoherent 

as it was oppressive, s4en it link by link burst itsf^a^s, . 

only to be again inPe6^h% soldered togethSr; we hax^»^i^n it. 
emerge from the £o^.^r^;^s into which its guides had phiiiged 
it, at h^t gahung' dr^ ^uh^,;escaping the influence; of . the. 
old terrors and lylujg hpj^, :,wid0ji with a lachrymose ^voice’- yamly 
invite at to return; ii]L\ emaneipfitiom the ^rt 

played 




lurs 
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the encyclopaedists, "v^ho, leaving the narrow sphere of setisualiam 
far behind, the direct study of the reid world invited all tho 
descriptive and concrete sciences, and not merely the mathematical * 
and abstract or logical as heretofore. A few pages of the ** Letter 
on the Blind,” and of D Alembert’s Bream,” thll us more about 
the intellectual faculties and .the general texture of things, than 
the thousands of volumes piled up by transcendental sceptioism^ 
criticism, and id^lism, not tocepeak of common sense, sentiment,, 
and ratiocination. * 

Lastly, it was France that, in the present century, gave the 
signal Xlhis time hnal) of the return to objective philosophy. 
During the height of Cousin’s reign, and heedless alike of eclecti- 
cism and its mystic opponents, a French, thinker, Auguste Comte,, 
declared that philosophy is the conclusion of the sciences, that it 
is the experimental conception of the universe and of man. From 
philosophy he resolutely eliminated both metaphysics and official 
psychology. Such at least was his starting-point. ^ 

« It is easy to understand why the metaphysicians and psycho- 
logists long affected to despise and even to ignore his doctrine. 
Later on they naturally charged with' incompetence the presump- 
tuous writer, who set aside the very groundwork and substance of 
philosophy, as conceived by the anthropomorphists. And when 
they found themselves compelled to discuss the views of Comte,, 
they more or less skilf^jUy availed thenmelves of the flaws and 
contradictions in his system. Btlt their trivial and facile triumphs- 
have remained barren, to such an extent that the last champions 
of metaphysid^ Janet and Caro, have banished thorn to some 
interments world, Swheime they no longer interfere with ^‘the 
constant succession of phenomena*” Xho more we advance, the 
more the thinker ^convinced that the umvene cannot he invmitedr. 
but i^ust be studied, that the knowledge of tom must be sptign 
for in^ the different branohes^of sobl(^ and Mstozy. Augusts 
Comte has come to, revive tibe memory these; tru^ so «imp|e^ 
and obviofiB in tlmmselv€»,%ji^ wj^ 

forgotten tor impotent pffini : ^tems .and faniriW 
Iferem i^ists his title to fetoe -and i^o ol J 

wiU 1^ all the lest sufi^ected that we do ^tot bdbhg ^ 
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his school, we admit neither the pretensions nor the reticences 
of the system founded by him. But theories • are one thing, 
method another. Foaitivism is a serious and sincere application of 
the experimental method. To this method alone it is indebted for 
whatever durable elements it possesses. It is, above all, in any 
case one of the fmrms of materialism, and as such it has ren- 
dered and still renders to free thought services that cannot bo 
overlooked. • 

* It will be readily understood that we cannot here dwdl upon 
the religious and theocratic aberrations still so dear to a small but 
estimable community, upon tho Great-Fetiche Forth, the Great- 
Being Humanity, the Virgin Mother, the spiritual marriages, and 
similar hallucinations hatched in the wearied brain of the master, 
the fruits of a morbid germ deposited there by Saint-Simonism.^ 
To the same old leaven should also be referred certain chimeras of 
another order — ^the universal hierarchy of cities and the government 
of the proletary classes. But dismissing the high priest Auguste 
Comte, hand in hand with the P^e Fnfantin, we need remember 
nothing but the philosopher, the original successor of Heraclitus, 
of .dllnesidemus. Bacon, Diderot, and Condorcet, such as he appears 
in his ‘^Course of Positive Philosophy” (1830-1842). 

The two pivots of his doctrine are ; the conception of a historical, 
social, and mental evolution ; the conception of a general science 
towards which all the particular sclents have contributed. Tho 
object of the system is to establish a penect a^eemojit between the 
historic development and the concatenation of the sciences, and 
thereby aj^ticipote and dii^ct the course of human destinies. 

We ren^ked at the beginning of this w%rk that the law of the 
three .estates— perceived by Vico, Turgot, Kant, and so many 
others'^is nothing more, than an apptoxumyiion to the truth, at 
i^e too and too narrow ; harmless if regarded m^y as a ^ 
general aketi^ possessing the^radiments of the reality, dangerous 
when it attemjite to coidine history within rigid 1^ ^ositivto 
has esSeted it into a dopha^ whichi while amendiii^ Zittrd 

*:Wk6n sQ»sE«ting: iffsni in ,1822,^ Cmte d6olsired^.id:t^ a 

xapnr^al tetebci&ig that his ahiabes with the notoriotis author, of the 
‘ «Hetf€hrlBtkS3ity”hadbeenfOTldm^ahiiiiimt^^ V 
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upholds : “ Not only,” he says, are the three laws not contemporary, 
hut they are o^n mutually exclusive.” But the progress of anthro- 
pology and philology often belies this premature axiom, which was in 
any case as inaccurate thirty years ago as it is at present. It was 
easy to perceive that theology and metaphysics are inseparable, that 
both proceed in the same way from anthropomorphism, and that 
the positive state is equivalent to objective experience. The 
struggle between tlio two methods began with man himself, it has 
been continued throughout history, and we have here traced its 
vicissitudes. We may perhaps be permitted to believe that it is 
at last approaching its end. But of this progressive development 
the last stage is not the positive philosophy, but scientific expe- 
rience, whence it proceeds and which it attempts to control 

However, as always happens, the disciples have outstripped the 
conception of the master. Comte expressly remarks that the three 
ages are not separated by fixed limits, that they encroach con- 
tinually on each other, and that by overlapping they reciprocally 
modify one another. Thus they are scarcely ever presented in the 
pure state. There is no fetichism without polytheism, no religion 
without metaphysics. In the same way there are no industries, 
arts, institutions, or society without the positive conception. Nor 
has Comte overlooked the influence of individual temperaments 
and ethnical qualities. In a ^word he handled his theory cautiously 
and shrewdly until, by ^is return to fetichism, he lamentably 
belied it. ^ 

History serves as an introduction to positive philosophy. It 
leads us through the ruins of the past to new ground on^which the 
present and the future^iust be reconstructed. It now b^omes the 
offlee of the sciences to trace the design of the edifice. Not that 
recourse will not stiK be had to the inheritance of our ancestry for 
materials and results, of which but too many will be retained. But 
it will henceforth be. necessary to consult the posilave sciences 
which have incorporated them. 

Auguste Comte summons th^ each in its tum^ b^nhmg* with 
the simplest, or rather the most abstract and general. T^^reason 
he gives, for this is that science, which owes least to ekfierienGe: 
, and ^aoBt to the operations of must have Sad the .greatest 
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chance of loping the earliest and the best constituted. Hence hia 
hierarchy opens with the mathematical group, ^whfch is self-suf- 
ficient, and which infallibly deduces the consequences implied in 
all the numerical, geometrical, and mechanical combinations. To 
mathematics succeed astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and, 
lastly, sociology. To the series Littr6 has added a seventh class, 
comprising .'esthetics, ethics, and ideology. 

The positivist classification has Ifceii assailed on all sides, by the 
nSo-Kantists, the naturalists (Huxley amongst others), and of 
course by the metaphysicians of the old school. For our part, 
determined as we are to judge it impartially, we cannot but think 
that the sciences are so far dependent on each other that they can- 
not bo grouped in brigades and battalions ; they refuse to march 
one by one in Indian file. Still it is useful and convenient to dis- 
pose them in some order with a due regard to the general truth and 
fitness of things. From this point of view the arrangement intro- 
duced by Auguste Comte, far superior as it is to Bacon’s rough 
sketch and Ampere’s confused table, deserves the respect, and even 
the thanks of those who refuse to accept it. Its value derives far 
less from itself tlian from the truth of which it is the imperfect 
expression. This trulh is the continiiity of the universal fabric, 
the subordination of all beings to their conditions of existence, of 
the particular properties of the indivij^ual to those of the species, 
class, and order, to wb^ch the group beings. Auguste Comte has 
restored man to his place in the univery ; of Wk huijian faculties, 
institutions, and destinies he has coniposed a chapter in the history 
of living Ijeings, an appendix to biology. Hel^ thus confirmed 
and rendered more definite the views of Epicurus, of Bacon, and 
Diderot. 

How, if it is easy to show that the individual and society receive 
their conditions of existence from biology, that living or^nisms 
result from eheinical cdmbmatkms, that chemistry is a branch of 
physic^ that through gravitation the latter verge on aslaxinomy, 
aiid that astonomy is indebted to mathematics for its marvallods 
progress, it would not be much mote (^cult to show that'&o& 
certain points of view: astronomy, physics, and chemmUy /nd^ht 
each be placed atjhe head of the hierarchy and made to damixiajp^ 
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the conception of things. The place assigned to matSb^atics^ the 
most subjective of Ibie sciences, could not fail to occasion some 
surprise. !From circumstance that number, expansion, and 
motion are in all existing things the simplest and most directly 
perceived characters, or that no science can dispense with this 
notion, it does not result as a matter of fact or of right that the 
mathematical group ought to be placed at the head of the series. 
Between mathematics and astronomy or physics there does not 
exist the same close relation as between chemistry and biolo^, 
between the latter and social science. It is direct experience, 
aided by industry, and the wide range given to the senses by per- 
fected instruments that have determined the progress of astronomy, 
of physics, and chemistry, thereby widening the scope and enhancing 
the usefulness of mathematics themselves. Hence it would seem 
more to the purpose to reserve for the mathematical science a place 
in relation with its function, parallel with the group of the experi- 
mental sciences. For it is the starting-point of none, but the 
auxiliary of all of them. 

Comte appeals to histoiy for a confirmation of the order he has 
adopted. To the sciences he applies the law of the three estates. 
The first to escape from the control of theology and metaphysics 
were the more simple ones, or rather those which deal with the 
least numerous and most general data, whidb is not altogether the 
same thing. It wp tl^ judicious lem^k that suggested the 
positivist cla^sificlpbii ofvthe sciences, and in point Of , fact the 
hierarchy reflects faithfaHy enough the progress of the positive 
mind tlnoughout idstory. But it does not follow that, in order 
to constitute philosophy, all ilie elements of which it h^cefor^ 
possesses, the positive mind should retrace all the historical stages 
it has already ttav>b»ed Comte’s coneepticai is not practical, or 
confc^able to the experimental method. It. places the gene^ 
bdbie the particular, the abstradi : before concrete^v^ laivr 

before the fa^. l^y sot begin with mKdfecBate m 
sciences, which supply t)^ 

Tbese.lattesr wotdd then eome,- each m its turn, f ^ . 

iMsquired knowledge, sum up tba^^eiM as|imi ol 
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In Comte’s nomenclature there is a strange omission which looks 
like a denial of justice. The concrete sciences have l|jeen overlooked. 
Comte acknowledges that they are the first to ift horn, but he adds 
that they are the last to be constituted. He feels that they are the 
foundation^ the substratum of the abstract sciences, but, he says, 
the progress of the former depends on that of the latter. But 
would not the inverse proposition be equally true? The word 
law deceives this mathematician > he too often forgets that laws 
a2be nothing but the abridged expression of a faot» which under 
certain conditions is indefinitely reproduced. If, thanks to these 
valuable formulas, we are able to define and ev^n foresee facts, it is 
because they have been induced from the facts, themselves. It is 
the complex that is real and objective ; the general and the simple 
are of a mixed order, being the subjective elaboration of the reality. 
Let us take care that Comte’s hierarchy do not lead, us back to the 
universaU. 

So far from resisting a]l classifioation it is the concrete sciences 
that are most easily classified. They dispose themselves naturally 
into groups strictly co-ordinate and forming a descending scale, 
from cosmology to politics, and their natural hierarchy embraces 
the whole universe. Each is a portion of the preceding, and the 
£ist knits them sjl together. By their side the laws flowing from 
them group themselves in their turn in abstract sciences per- 
petually controlled the concrete sconces which they regulate. 
Still further, beyond physico-chemistrj it8elf||ieaches the sway of 
mathematics, a general auxiliary ever feady to lend the aid of its 
summary processes throughout the entire serie^ of the hierarchy. 
The subjoined table gwe an idea pt^a positive rather than 
positivist hierarchy. 

,On the nght four descriptive groups, all thp members of which 
ptfoqeed in a desceiidjing ac^ one f)ro23» the other. 

pUteraBy/ thiree ;ge^ .phaosopldc groups, deriviSg their 

materials f^ togeth^ by necessary 

relation^'andi Ao dispos^ that first camples at onee, the two 

others and the whole. cca3p9!eto series; Ihe, second 
thud, (BiAd is;appl^ ta the Wo fpmupa attribnted to el 

Jife ; lastly, the third, embraced witWf the, jCC^n^Wds to 
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the sciences relatiye to animals and man, while its snh^iyision 
ethics concehiScIhe human group alone. Psychology is a branch of 
bio-physiology,, by which it jba regulated ; bio-physiology is a branch 
of physico-chemistry, which it implies.' Each has its laws, which 
are also the laws 6£ the inferior group ; the particular laws of a 
group can never encroach on those of the group in which it is 
comprised. 

X^astly, beyond the series of«’the experimental sciences, mathe- 
matics, reducing to the notion of quantity the three general 
characters of all particular objects — ^number, extent, and motion — 
supplies man with’ simplifying processes which he applies to all 
knowledge. 


EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCES. 
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General pMosophy is composed of general resnlts obtained by 
the cpncrete sciences and resumed by the three partia^philosophies, 
Physico-chemistiy, Bio-phySiology, Ethico-Psyclfology. None of 
its conclusions can contradict^those of its hierarchical constituents, 
nor disturb the natural order of their dependence. 

The invention of sociology is the essential point in which posi- 
tivism fancies it separates itself from the doctrines^ whence it 
proceeds. The critical and negative period, which closed the 
meftaphyaical age and swept away the edifice of the old regime 
was followed by the period of reconstruction, of organisation 
ivithmt Ood or king, in the name of science and history. Like the 
universe, like the animal kingdom, humanity has its laws, which 
must be discovered by experience. The evolution of societies has 
not been brought about at haphazard; in the future, as in the 
present and the past, it is still the result of all the possible rela- 
tions between men, between mankind and its surroundings. The 
question is to determine the general curve in which its whole 
destiny is comprised. Such is the object of sociology, that sixth 
and last science, whose immediate regulator is biology. 

Comte pretends to have solved the problem. discussed in all ages 
by all philosophers. Though he did not invent, ho at least formu- 
lated it with more precision.than his predecessors, placing it where 
it ought to be, as the final d posteriori, as the conclusion of all the 
sciences. But this is the sole merit wo cap concede to him. With 
the exception of the courageous and zeatf us little orthodox circle, 
all the disciples have renounced, abandoned, or modified the social 
conception of the master, littr^, who had accet>ted it all at first 
{Pfesermtion, Revolution, and Fositimsm), has^tained a few shreds 
only, and these not the least eccentric — ^the optimism of evolution, 
the spiritual power, the religious office^ altruiqp.’^ 

By dint of. considering the qu^tionable order of sucemion in 
fetidbimn, polytheism, monotheism, metaphysics, and of criticism 
as the special expression of progress, Comte ended confusing - 
tiecessHy '^th. Intimacy. Not only what has happened mtisf have 
been produced-— a very hollow idea in itself — ^but it was coi^ 
sequently in the ord^; and muet .be good ; one social state snooe^ 
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to others only because it is better : thus monotheism is. superior to 
polytheism, qiitioism to metaphysics, and so on. Such an optimim 
is all the more Reductive, all the more dangerous^ that it may be 
supported by irrefutable arguments and partial truths ; moreover it 
countenances, not exactly compromises with the enemy, but sus- 
picious regards for the most deplorable institutions of the past. 

In order to give an idea of these eccentricities we shall here 
quote the most famous, the mast endeared to the school, one which 
all the science of Littr4 has been unable to save altogether from 
ridicule. The Middle Ages are a period of progress 1 The times of 
Glotairo, of Charles the Great, of Philip I., and Charles Yl. were 
far superior to the fifth and fourth centuries before Christ in 
Athens, and to the age of the Antpnines. The feudal system has 
been calumniated. The serfdom which bound the peasant to the 
glebe, a system in any case known also to the ancients, is a real 
modification of the old slavery, ikc. The worst feature of these 
paradoxes is that they redound to tha credit of the great scourge of 
humanity, of that theouigy which, after having disorganised the 
Graico-Koman civilisation, after debasing and stultifying human 
intelligence, aimed at dominating and utilising, rather than organis- 
ing, the ensuing barbaric chaos. Thus positivism, while setting 
aside theology ancT dogma with a well-merited contempt, lavishes 
an enthusiastic and extravagant admiration on them for their part 
in the socM work of Clmstianity. The Catholic hierarchy and the 
Society of Jesus are, in Uie eyes of Auguste C<nnte, models difficult 
to rival, worthy objects \>f admiration. Doubtless the efficacy of 
Christianity is mdmusted, its career is dc^d^ hut positivism 
aspires, not merely cbo leplaee, but to succeed it iu every respect. 
Positivism thus aims at becoming the heir of the gnrUml powf 
and of the religion officer* 

To a fabe historic coneepUon we^eg^ded hffiueuces , vrludi 
Comte was never able to escape-^th^ of hb mmi eiu^undi^. 
and ^ persond education ym bom csjA had.^oip 
a period d 

with a tinge of Teutonic ideeiim and Hegs|^ 
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xeligious attitudes. Their mystagogists became intoxicated with a 
ihoophilanthropic pathos. XJtopists and philosophe:;^ alike, Saint 
Simon, as well as Gioberti, were carried away%y the theocratic 
ideas, to the great advantage of prudent, moderate, and academical 
eclecticism. The dream of the reformers was to recast society on 
the model of the secret societies,, with pass-words, insignia, chiefs. 

Wo shall not hero express our opinion on Saint-Simonism, in the 
first place to avoid heart-burnings ; for many generous minds, whom 
we respect, have been votaries of this religion, or of some similar 
fancy, in the enthusiasm of youth. In the second place the 
rehabilitation of the flesh, the advent of woman, the industrial 
pontificate and trifling of Menilmontant, &c. &c., would seem to 
have little in common with philosophy. 

Auguste Comte was a disciple of Saint Simon. It was in vain 
that he separated from him in 1822, in his twenty-fourth year, for 
the theocratic germ had already been planted in his brain — an 
instance of diathesis by contagion. His admiration for Catholicism; 
the institution of a pope, successor of the Eoman pontifs, repre- 
sented in idl the cities by oligarchies of the lettered dassos ; the 
invention of a spiritual power invested with the religious office, by 
the side of and above a temporal power entrusted to the heads of 
industries and then to the proletary ; later on the foundation of a 
trumpery cult, the delirium of an atheistic mysticism, were all so 
many symptoms of thfi^incuiable Saint-I^monian disease. 

For Comte ethics are a branch of jlociology. If by this he 
means that the social relations are the sole factors and the sole 
objects of othics, he merely expresses a truth it is always well to 
bear in mind, but wfth which all utilitarians are familiar, and the 
evidence' oi which will be disputed by the metaphysidans alone. 
Bpt Tnth him this sound <^c^eption is complicated by a sort of 
jp^n&mstio Slumon; In A love of the general, of categ<j|rie8, of 
law, he tom sight of the reality. The individual, n^eseity, right, 
cH^Ppiear:' before his e£es^ , fox him nothing exists exoe^ 
huBi^ ibid dtt^.; to rnewl^ a member the ool^etiye 
gmdrheinff y it tonot'^e aj^^te pf mdividmils that 
sod^, brdi ft to ao^v that'to^^ 
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The obligation of the individual to further the progress of the 
great-being, and the predominance of the human over the animal or 
organic attributes, becomes the fundamental law of ethics. There 
is a certain grandeur in this idea, nor is it lacking in efficacy ; but 
in principle it is inaccurate, and the consequences flowing from it 
do not differ substantially from the ordinary conclusions of a less 
superficial theory. 

There exists no collective great-heinj i humanity is merely a 
general quality — ^an abstract term; the only real living beings are 
the individuals to the aggregate of whom we metaphorically 
attribute a body, members, oigans, principles of action. Like the 
Godrunivme the being-humanity is only a metaphysical entity. 
It is the individual, the conscient organism named man, that is the 
conditio sine qad non of all society; it is for him in the first 
instance that all society has been constituted. The contact of two 
individuals and the implied contract guaranteeing their mutual 
interests are the foundation of all ethics. It is in this sense we 
say that all morality is social, because it is a treaty between two 
interests, and the sanction of two rights. Duty is accordingly 
consequent upon right. For the isolated individual there is 
neither right nor duty, two notions which become merged in that 
of want and interest. These premisses once restored, it is just 
and void of danger to ascertain and verify what the individual 
owes to his like, to his. associates, to th^ aggregate of relations 
which we caU society. iK return for his right secured from all 
attack it be^mes his duty to co-operate for the common good, 
to subordinate to 1;he interests of others a portion of his oum* 
Brought up, educated, protected by tiie fathers and offspring 
of those whom in his turn he educates and protects, by working 
for all he Works f himself ; and it is precisely this assurance 
that establishes moral obligation. €tithoat common interesto 
ethics become purposeless ; without ri^t^ duty is a meaningless 
term. 

**To love our neighbour ^ oursely^,^ and still more to live 
for others” are therefore exaggerated formUks, Whose t^Hcation 
is as Undesiralde and useless as it is izdpo^ble,^ Why t , Because 
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fiuch maxims are opposed to nature, whicli, though he may modify, 
man cannot suppress. What a dull and commonplacp society that 
would be in which everybody loved and lived for everybody else ! 
What value would love, friendship, generosity possess in such a 
state of things ] Nor is this all. A moral system based exclusively 
on duty and sacrifice easily becomes arbitrary, the instruments of 
tyranny, as despots are well aware. Positivist Altmiimy for such 
is the consecrated expression, will «11 the less escape from this 
repl*oach, inasmuch as it is the motto of a theocracy. If merely 
inaccurate as a philosophic conception, it becomes dangerous in its 
application to the social order. It has no more right to the title 
of an irreducible principle than has the sympathy of the Scottish 
moralists. It is easy enough to reduce it to its elements, for is it 
not the juxtaposition and agreement of two, of a thousand, or a 
hundred thousand egoisms ) 

Auguste Comte was a great thinker, and even in the aberrations 
of his pathological period he betrays great mental powers. In 
spite of a certain moroseness of cliaracter, ho exercised a real 
fascination on men of talent and genius, such as Do Elainville, 
Stuart Mill, Buckle, Lewes, Eobin, Littrd A subsidy, as lionour- 
able to the master as to his followers, contributed to by dissidents 
und believers alike, rescued him from the str&s.of fortune. Let 
us by all means honour his memory, and feel grateful to liis 
teaching for the great minds it fashioned. But the respect duo 
the dead and the living cannot shut our 4yes to the defects of the 
system. ^ 

The law of the three estates, the hierarch/ of the sciences, 
idiruismy and the religious office, do not justify the pretensions of 
the school. So far is Positivism from being the final philosophy 
that all it has invented has already perished. Its^sound and durable 
elements, whatever gives it % vivifying power, all that the present 
age hftft retained of it, must be ^credited to the experimental method, 
and to the long series of great men fiom Thales to Auguste Comte,, 
who, by bold intuitions, unwearied essays and observationi^ have 
identified the conception of the universe with the universe itself, 
and made plnioeophy, so to the r^ection of objective reality. 
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In a word, mateiialism is tho soul of positiyism, as the conunon 
enemy of bo^h has not failed to perceive. Yet whp would have 
supposed that s^ch a simple truth would be regarded as such a 
dire offence by those who benefit by it % That positivism is mate- 
rialistic is no more than what its followers have a hundred times 
confessed. But that positivism is a form, often a distorted form, 
of materialism is a statement that they protest against with all 
their energies. All attempts ,at assimilation they regard as a cruel 
insult. 

And they forthwith appeal to their distinction between tho 
inlative and the absolute, to their agnosticism,* to their reserve oh 
the questions decided in the negative by materialism. To set 
aside, they tell us, is not to deny. The atheist is a theologian, the 
materialist a metaphysician. They revive the meaning of words — 
such is their favourite expression, and in LittriS’s great work, tho 
Dictionary of the French Language,” may be read the following 
curious definition : 

In the language of positive philosophy materialism is that 
logical error which consists in explaining certain phenomena 
resulting from particular laws by means of other laws serving *to 
connect together phenomrnia of a more general order, thereby 
foisting, as it were;' into a more complex science ideas belonging to 
one of a less complex character.” (?). 

It is thus that by means of another revival positivism will take 
upon itself the religiour office : The definition of religion flows 
from its fdhetion, which) is to bring education, and consequently 
the moral life, iflto harmony with the conception of the universe 
at each of the speral phases of .humanity. . . . With fhe 
conception of tho universe the religious office changes.’* 

But of what a^il can be such reticences, always aincsere, and 
perhaps clever enough in 1830, against the. ^bjbined .papuag^ 
taken from amotigst a thousand : \ 

' o In the restive, which is the ezcbis^ domali|^of kBoWfedgSb agQ0S^dsm, 
the has no place. HH^y so? • Beoatase i%::^thi])g ^ the 

iwhncttfn, always capable of rbeing .Jbnown. 
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It is evident thsct living beings, or, in the language of the 
school, the organic world, is separate and disti^pt from the 
inorganic world, of which it is a particular form, and without 
which it cannot e^t. One portion only of matter is susceptible 
of organisation and life, and before obeying, as an animate being, 
the laws peculiar to itself, it obeys the laws common to all 
matter, to chemical affinities, to woigh^ heat, electricity. Oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon ore jointly the four essential 
constituents of the living tissue ; a few othex^, such as phosphorus, 
iron, sodium, chlorine, aro merely accessories, and all the rest is 
excluded from the circle of organisation.” 

‘‘To chendAry succeeds biology, the great science of living 
beings. From chemistry alone it learns that the organised tissues 
are composed of inorganic elements disseminated throughout 
nature .... that nutrition, which, with reproduction, is the 
foundation of all the rest in the animal, is nothing more than a 
vast operation of chemical composition and decomposition.” 

“The term ‘soul' must be reserved for the aggregate of the 
^ulties of the central nervous system in its entirety. . . . The 
soul is the sum total of the moral and intellectual functions 
relegated to the brain.” 

History is a natural evolution, a development determined by 
the conditions of the cerebral nature of man and by the physical 
state of the world.” ^ 

“The idea of any theological bein^whatever is, as Laplace 
Said, henceforth a useleds hypothesis.” ^ 

“If for the sake of a purely in^vidual satisfaction, the idea 
were still retained of any theological beiiqg whatever, whether 
multiple or single^ it would none the less have to he forthwith con- 
ceii^ as reduced to naught and to a nomin^and eupererogatoiy 
funefion.” , . ^ 

^Whoever beUaves that the or^in of societies, the establishm^t 
or change ^ foundation of states and empires, the 

priyilege|doa$to/tfaoe^^ governments, oraedea, piopheci^;^ 

' eoothsaymg, the invention of the arte and. 

' seiehces, fiow aB ef &em ibsmL Ihe faeulti^ J6t 
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exercised under the influence of various surroundings^ whoever, 
1 say, accepii» this view, has fully accomplished the cycle of 
intellectual emancipation.” 

** The moment you refuse any place to supernatural wills, whether 
in the inorganic or organic world, in the cosmic or historical orders 
of phenomena, you belong necessarily to us.” 

.r 

Materialism asks neither more nor less ; has asked it long before 
Comte or Littr^ ; still asks it after them. « 

Positivism, adapting itself to the teachings of Bichat and of 
Broussais, and introduced into medical instruction by the dictionary 
of Littr6 and Bobin, exercised the happiest influcftico on French 
physiology and medicine. Without accepting the system, the 
savants disseminated its spirit, the very name enabling them 
openly to pursue the experimental method, without incurring the 
odious title of materialists. This was much, for there are few 
daring theories more cautious and timid than those of men of 
science. Thus it was that positivism conferred the right of citizen- 
ship on French materialism. It slowly and noiselessly sapped the 
ground under the feet of oiiicial eclecticism; it modifled the 
intellectual atmosphere, and prepared the way for a clearer and 
more definite philosophy, the direct outcome of the Encyclopaedia. 
When an independent group, unaided and committed to no sort of 
compromises, raised the banner of Free TlwugM towards the close 
of the empire, it did^ ftot walk in the footsteps of Virchow, 
Molesehott, Biichner, Vo^, though still encouraged by the alliance 
of such men ; it resumed possession of its own inheritance, which 
had well-nigh passed into the hands of strangers. Its work has 
been interrupted, at least apparently, by the disasters of 1870, and 
the lamentable disorders occasioned by them. The ^‘Pens^e 
Nouvelle” survived but two years; the Encyclopddie Qdn&iale” 
reached its third volume only. But without an organ or visible 
association, the dootiinee represented by those memorable pub- 
lications still hold their own against commonplace metaphysics and . 
refined idealism: They are gradually ' absorbing positivism^^ivhicb. 
will retain the . honour of having seirved as the connecting link 
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between the natuialism of the eighteenth and the materialism of 
the nineteenth century. ^ 

Auguste Comte’s teaching made more noise ib first in England 
than in Erance. And although rejected by Stuart Mill during the 
lifetime of the master, repudiated by Herbert Spencer, and justly 
assailed in its principal conclusions quite recently by the learned 
Huxley, for many it still shares in the same sort of discredit that 
has fallen upon the common sen^ of the Scottish school and 
Locke’s somewhat limited sensualism. Nevertheless, if it con- 
tinues in England to boast of such orthodox disciples as Eichard 
Congreve, or of such emancipated thinkers as Lewes, positivism 
has on the whole finally made shipwreck against the peculiar 
temperament and the previous education of the English intellect. 
Besides, fresh theories and discoveries, made independently of 
it, came to give another bent and to supply fresh materials to 
philosophic speculatioiL Darwin’s pregnant conception of zoology, 
and the repeated and direct observations of travellers, caused 
Comte’s approximative and dogmatic system to fall into neglect. 
To eJl this was added a certain national pride, Englishmen on the 
whole preferring their own guides. 

Amongst the psychologists of the old school and the modem 
evdltiiioniffts^ John Stuart Mill occupies a uifique position. His 
doctrine has received the barbarous name of Asaodationdlism, 
But it is not the theory on the association of ideas, however 
ingeniously developed, Cbat constitutes it^ originality, and it might 
be equally well called an idealistic mate:Aalim,. ^ 

Before following the course of positive phflosophy in Paris, 
Mill, who was gifted with^ a marvellous pr^ocity, was, like his 
fath^' (the faithful disciple and intimate friend of Jeremy 
Bentham),,,|rom his. earliest years a utUita^jp, in ethics and 
psychology, a sceptical sensualist, as nearly allied to Berkeley as to 
Hume. While still a fe^ent, positivist, a radical difference soon 
intervened tp separate hun from Comte. . He was unable ever 
accept for j^y^ology the secondary part to which it was reduo^ 
in, the hierarch of the sciences. . He. was. never able to get. r^ o* 
the pteUndDaiy qi^tons, theul:^^ 
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Positivism confiniog itself vrith good reason to dofcermimiig tbe 
relative chaiajstor of knowledge, plunged at once in medialf res* It 
regarded sensatioE as the necessary medium between man and the 
universe, and without further troubling itself with an obvious fact, 
left the sentient subject, and devoted all its attention to the object. 
This is in truth the only profitable method, as has been shown more 
than once by the example of Stuart Mill himself. Mill is reluctant 
to make a single step in advance before ascertaining what ore 
substance and phenomenon, what is the human individual, and 
whether there be a concrete reality exterior to man. Hence 
what liappcns f He exhausts his strength in prodigious efforts, in 
subtle tricks of reasoning to escape from a dead-lock. Though no 
metaphysician he ends with a mere entity. He rejects illusory 
processes and internal observation, in order to convert man and the 
universe themselves into illusions, ascertained i^cts of conscience, 
hut which yet do not guarantee their mutual reality, 

Hothing exists except sensatiom 

Sensation becomes at once both subject and object. The human 
person is a series of sensations. If he exists, God himself could be 
conceived only as an aggregate of continuous sensations. 

There are actual sensations, which we call phenomena, persistent 
sensations (the anticipation of Epicurus), acquired sensations which 
constitute the substance of the mind and of things alike. The 
outward world is but potential sensation perpetually controlled by 
actual and momentary seitetions, Ilm association and comparison 
of these actual and possible sensatioDs constitute imagxnarion, 
reflection, reason. At the risk of being accused of inoompetency,. 
. we might be tem{]^<ed to ask whether Ihie absolute 
prevents the timber wM^ we hew, the stones which we quany 
and place one another from being perfectly definite bodjo^ 

man fmm being a distinct orguri8% various^ bgr. tbi^ 

contBf<^;th 0 siglit and sound of these outward obj^ t it 
prevent Stuai^. Hill hiinsdl from m 
tialities the rei^ ^ 

eonsuuunate^ and 
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State, bettreen. all title bei&gs wham he fondly callfl so many series 
of sensations 1 Assuredly not Hence to what pi^p;» 0 B 0 this play 
of thought which spoils his otherwise admihble experimental 
psychology and dosely reasoned logic] Why expose himself 
wantonly to the objiections of the eclectics 1 How can a series of 
sensations feel and act 1 Where is such a series to be placed, or 
aiggregated? In the nervous .system, in the brain, one series 
within another 1 Mill answers oU^ese questions, but his answers 
lame. And his disciplo, M. Taine, who never ceases to believe 
in the concrete reaHty; gives himself endless trouble to show that 
outward objects really exist.* 

The utter emptineasof what we hare eaded idealistic materialism 
beemnes conspicuous by such reasoning as the following. Matter 
may be defined as a permanent possibility of sensations ; then if I 
am asked whether I bdieve in the existence of matter, I will ask 
in my turn whether you accept this definition ; if you do, I believe 
in matter, and all the eehool of Berkeley with me; if not, I do not 
believe in it; but 1 confidently assert that this conception of 
matter comprises all that everybody understands by this term 
except perhaps the philosophers and theologians. 

It would have been much simpler to call things by their name, 
and not substitute for ccmcrete terms abEftract and general ex- 
pressions, which Goxrespemd only to subjective conceptions of the 
mind, aU the more that, once quit o^ radical ideaUsm, Mill i^ows 
hiffisetf a no less radical phenomenist. Experience is the exdusivo 
&undstion o$ his psyehology sad his Idgic, ^ 

htt E^ite of ids inourahls mania for taking general terms as the 
. equivalents of what is real, that is, rdativ^y to ourselves, Mill is 
ti^ umst foraaii^^ assailant the necessary ideas, the absolute, the 

inndii^ a large numb^:^f his unanswemlde 

find a pi^cn in a subsequent part of this work.. 

and dcindlQiiiqj:SaggSS^ to Taine his theory, of > 
So Mnoed Oy'tBe potentlaQfiea of sensatki^ ' 

afid We'sWt have oooasioa to ref^ mtiffh 

'^-■tk»w\enoO'.tb' iiie'4bM<,ao osjieMif'' woitod in 
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But no one can indulge with impunity in the subtletiee ol 
nihilism. Mi^ met the same hite as the great majority of absolute 
sceptics. He was preserved by death alone from a complete return 
to mysticism. 

Notwithstanding his positivist relations and experimental 
episodes it is evident from the foregoing that Mill still belongs to 
the old school of the English sensualists. But Alexander Bain, 
and Herbert Spencer, without «at all overlookiug the preliminary 
question of certitude, have left the narrow circle of abstr&t 
psychology and of logic. The latter especially, relying on the 
marvellous coigectures of Darwin, and turning to account all the 
modem discoveries in anthropology, biology, history, ethnology, 
and philology, has constructed with admirable scientific skill and 
labour a vast scheme of the universe, on a plan analogous to the 
positivist conception, but far more deeply thought out, at once 
more definite and more comprehensive. His First Principles,*’ 
his Biology,” ** Psychology,” and ‘‘ Sociology” have already been 
introduced and popularised in France by repeated translations. 
The reasons which have enabled us to abridge the exposition of 
Stuart Mill’s system oblige us also to omit, so, to say, the doctrines 
of the most recent English and German thinkers. We ahall meet 
them on common greund so frequently in the second part of this 
work, that to resume their theories here would be merely repeating 
ourselves by anticipation. 

And now the time has come to recapitulaSs, in bold outline the 
various stagds . traversed b]i the human mind in search of a con- 


ception of the uniyv^ adequate to the reality, and to cinurapterise 
the tendencies of mod^ thought. 

In the midst of the en^ess maze of highways, byways, and 


crossways, with all^.their capricious and intricate meandeiings, 
there stand out boldly the two main routes followed by philosoph;^ 
from.the beginning of recorded time. One starts from observation 
and ends in science j the other .from imagination and ands ^ 
intuition, whether logical or. mystic^. The, i£est^ <tiovfly Snd 
labo^ou^ tmeed^y o^mre pioneers, oontkued a f ew^ 

gMus^ a^donsd for some fifteen centotaes^ r 
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smooth, attractive, widened by the passage of multitudes going to 
and fro, advancing and retreating, jostling each other at the com- 
mand of innumerable leaders, full of empty noise, of contradictions 
and chimeras, ilanked by side-ways, diverging branches, and blind 
alleys, continued throughout all time, proclaims and believes itself 
the only fruitful course, the ma triumphalis of humanity. 

But presently the works are resumed on the long abandoned 
road. The period of tentative efferts has passed; each science, 
adbording as it becomes constituted, sends forward and directs its 
workmen. Obstacles are surmounted, gaps filled up. To the main 
artery a number of converging paths convey the continually 
increasing contingents of the arts and industries. According as the 
experimental route becomes crowded its rival is deserted, nay, 
stopped altogether ; and the faithful groups still lingering on its 
track, look on while the modem spirit presses forward. While 
they wrangle, unwearied science, applying to things its instruments 
of observation, fixing its telescopQs and microscopes, inserting the 
dissecting-knife into the very meclianism of thought, goes straight 
to certainty. 

Anthropomorphisu^ was from the first, and still remains, the 
inherent vice of thought. The natural illusion which compelled 
man to regard himself as the centre and end bf all things, obliged 
him also to make the world to his own image, to endow things, 
then groups, then the universal ag^gate, with intentions, wills, 
design, whence gods, S)rceB, Providence. Man projected himself, 
his life, and intelligence, into a natuls indifferent ^to all these 
things; he attributed passions to phenomena,* thus personifying 
theni. Bowing down before these &ctitious^boings, whom he had 
invested with authority, '^fearing the hatred and the wrath of the 
gods whom he had invented,'' be wasted thouaandffi^of centuries in 
regulating imaginaiy relations between them and himself. Clever 
knaves> half dupes of their own devices, constituted themseJ^es the 
mterpreters and ministers of these powem, making them speak, and 
selling in their name fancied favours in this life and the 
|UK)fiting cm ear& by the ^price of events^ in 
pxe0!mptxLQtiB credulity of mem PTomises, whose fulpe^t 
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not be verified, became articles of faith, axioms, p^cipl^M, ^Aiieh 
logic has pretende^ to withdraw from and impose on experience. 

Ever since the Stone Age experience has never ceased to be 
swayed by imagination. When Thales and Anaximander first 
began the direct study of nature, they found human thought, even 
their own, hampered with a crowd of superstitions and myths. 
Their defective science, incapable of dissipating these vain shadows,, 
was fain to have recourse to conjectures, to hypotheses, thou^ 
these were at least legitimate, since they aimed at grouping together 
facts either verified or considered as such. But their successors 
soon strayed from the sound method ; and with the exception of 
Democritus and his school, of Epicurus and Lucretius, aU returned 
to metaphysics, by accepting the radical distinction between thought 
and matter, reason and fact, nationalistic dualism sprang from 
this mitigated anthropomorphism, inclining now with Plato 
towards idealism, that is to say absolute nihilism ; now returning 
with Aristotle and Straton towards the observation of concrete 
reality ; or else with Zeno and Ghiysippus confounding in an 
illusory pantheism the two principles which they called spirit and 
matter. Standing apart, and verging either on a narrow sensualism 
or an extreme idealism, or else immersed in a timid rationalism,^ 
the prohabilkts and* sceptics have endeavoured to min all the- 
systems by playing them off one against the other. 

The Greeks had uttered t^ie.last word, ai^ had nothing mote tn 
do except await from the progress of science the confirmation of one 
or other of %he fundamental theories — ^materialism, rationalism, 
idealism — ^when the conquest of Alexander, and the profound dis^ 
order produced in the^orld by the Eomsn empire plunged thought 
once more into the eh^ of oriental supeistitioiis. Philosophy f dl 
again under thf^yoki of theouigy. Keo^PSatbnif^, whe^tor uido« 
pendexit or Christian, tindet both ifo forms,: aeeii^pIiAies the 
work of cBsorganisatiMm and prdstration.'' Beanm is .msrificed. tO; 
faith, observiUibnfoeeatasy; 

Augustine makeo philosop^, ttee stow - 5* : 4 . 

;^n^e ,and Efhne bad' s%pli<M^ 
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stu^xkleted .-ih^Diselyes to its sway, and Christianity, after thus 
destroying the old world, found in the puerility of barbarism a 
pupil on a level with her teaching. Mistress o:^ Europe and Asia 
Minor she subjected' them to her sanguinary discipline. Strange 
office of a doctrine from boyond«the grave transformed to a rule of 
life! A radical revolution against nature and society ended in 
a govemment-^but what a government! Beneath its yoke the 
mind, arrested in its progress, (oil into a sleep disturbed by 
ffiverish dreams, and, if any glimmer of thought threatened to 
dawn, murder, and the executioner were ever at hand again to 
extinguish it 

Still it was necessary to make some concessions to restless and 
reasoning temperaments, which otherwise fully accepted the 
authority of “ Holy Mother Church.” The logic of Aristotle is 
permitted to be taught — a mistake — for the “Categories” give rise to 
the dispute between nominalism and realism and to the idea of con- 
ceptualism. Thus materialism, idealism, and rationalism are brought 
face to face, though at first not recognised under their new names. 
But when Aristotle's “ Metaphysics,” brought back from the East 
with the neo-Platonjc “ Commentaries ” of the Arabs, came to add 
fresh fuel to the dispute about the Universals, the only escape lay in 
a philosophic orthodoxy such as that so ably formulated by Thomas 
Aquinas, or in a mysticism, fervent like that of Bernard and 
Bonaventure ; despondent like that of Gerson, and the “ Imitation 
of Christ.” Ho salvation for those who stray from these three 
routes. Boger Bacon, for having pro9laimod the rights of science 
and formen its results, languishes for upwards of twenty years 
in dark dungeolm. ^ 

The fall of the Byzantine empire and the flight of aU that 
zettuoned of antiquity West, inflicted ai^eriqua blow on theo« 
G]^c dei^tiam paxqpped up by a false Aristo&. Light penetiatedy 
inia»i vrorid, enlarged, vmitOated, so to, say, by the diacof cries of 
jThi.eartii had been circumnavigated; qthw 
peoples found to ,ex^ other , races, other leiigioiis 
aneicoijli and iBua^ .than c^^holicity^ The s<did^c; 

.yiings to he mere psim of 
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The audience explodes with laughter while Erasmus and Bahelais 
— ^the one with sharp-pointed arrows, the other with cyelopean 
sarcasms — ass^ loyalty, the Church, war, corrupt justice, all the 
tyrannies, including that of the pedants, the worst of all. Coper- 
nicus makes the earth revolve sound the sun ; Galileo and his 
rivals introduce experimental physics j Montaigne and Charron the 
natural history of psychology and ethics; Bacon founds inductive 
philosophy; Hobbes and Gassepdi revive Epicurus. 

Had shoi*t>Bightcd though talented minds not attempted, to 
reduce the Eenaissance to a religious reformation, the world would 
have escaped from the pale of Christianity. Thought was begin- 
ning to keep clear of orthodoxy and heresy alike, and there 
would soon have been an end of piety and impiety, or reasonable 
Christianity and the intermediate truths. Humanity would have 
passed at once from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. But 
the Church, like the Homeric shades, drew fresh life from the 
blood shed during the St. Bartholomew massacres; her courage 
revived ; she supplemented her impaired forces by redoubling her 
intermeddling energies. She still enjoyed some grand triumplis in 
the revocation of the Edict of Hantes, the dragonnades,’’ and 
even the insipid quarrels ^vith the Jansenists, and about the con- 
fessional cards. Atdast, when her excessive violence, without 
losing its odious character, began to grow ridiculous, when the 
stake ceased to be possible,*^ there still remained the hysteria of 
miracles, the sentimentalism of the women, *ihe ignorance of the 
rural districts^ and her last ^ronghold — the education of the rising 
generations— one which she has not yet surrendered to science. The 
Eeformation had for philosophy the disastrous result of strengthen- 
ing the sway of ChristiSnity by perpetuating religiosity, and leading 
the world through s^timent back to metaphydes. Hay, Protes- 
tantism itself was the fruit of the Catholic education. 'Eoi fifteen 
centuries the church had been perverting the humui inind.^ jSuch 
prolonged and baneful Mu$n(ios end by ints^penetiat^^ 
organism; being transmitted and intensifled by:j]iibetitfmfieC:l 

.Descartes, Leibni^ Xocke, - 

Hegel, Spinoze himself Toland, Priestley; > 
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Christians to some extent. Not only did many of them shrink 
from breaking with a religion which had at its command the 
tribunals, the rack, the pincers, and the stake* but the majority 
were imbued with the hereditary bias. They wore doubtless held 
in suspicion by orthodoxy and th^clerical party, which had nothing 
to expect from them. But who does not detect the Christian 
element in the metaphysical aberration of Descartes, the supreme 
mechanician, in the pre-established hstrmony of Leibnitz, in Kant’s 
pol&tulates ) 

Voltaire himself did not thoroughly remove the virus, with 
which his own deism is tainted, that vague and nominal deism 
destined to be the last refuge of the Christian spirit, a residuum of 
Father Por6e or some other Jesuit professor’s teaching. No doubt 
metaphysics alone suffice to lead to deism ; but what are meta- 
physics themselves except a mythology, merging with the positive 
religions on the common ground of deism) Had it no' other 
featiii^ . jboL commoh with Christianity, independent spiritualism 
wonld still be compelled to uphold its former persecutor. This 
is clearly aeon in the French eclectics, and the Scottish sensualists, 
with their good senses sentiment, the absolute, inventors of internal 
observation, idealists, and mystics, who are in spite of themselves 
the last props of religiosity, of Christianity, of the Church which 
smiles approval and inwardly anathematises them. We will not 
recall Victor Cousin’s mutilated catedliism and his letter to the 
pope, for that thinker publicly renounced philosophy after having 
distorted it. But aU the others, even t]pLe most liberal) minded, the 
most earnest and sincere, the most incredulous, btilk believe in the 
utility, in tlxe nec^sity of a religion ; and as between Christianity 
and science there is no room for any respectable or durable theo- 
philanthropy, they remain Christians. They ^re the last heirs of 
the , Gxmcb-Oriental neo-Flatonism. Thus it is that Alexander the 
. Oi^t ikasiijs the cerebral develoment of Damirod, Caro, 

Labpulaye, nay, of John Stuart Mill himUlf. 

The inodi^ critiei^; decline this parentage, or rather ^ 

this reiettio^ In spite of their innumerable con- 

oesriona to e^eperien^ and the severe and useful ansdysis to ^hlch 
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they subject all luetaphysical roasouings, they stiU cling to their 
irreducible ^titie^ to the logical and moral catego^es, to absolute 
free will and the famous ** categorical imperative ” which denies it. 
Lastly, on the pretended postulates of reason they rebuild all the 
beliefs, which their logic has cvbrthrown, and which remain the 
only foundations of the religions. Prom these religions they seem 
to withdraw, but never foil to return again to them. 

Henceforth there are but two courses open to philosophy, those 
on which it entered from the outset. In one of them all progress 
has been effected ; in the other the illusions of anthropomorphism 
and the extravagances of logic have been developed and become 
entangled in inextricable confusion, like so many thorny brambles, 
putting forth strange flowers and foliage. The few partial truths 
which we have met strewn along the speculative route were not 
indigenous to it, but were wafted or borne thither by stray 
refugees, or faithless visiters from the experimental path, by such 
men as Aristotle and Descartes. * 

Ho scientific mind is any longer ignorant of the true course. 
Hevertheless, the other still bears its official character, its trees are 
still hung with crosses and decorations, along ks path are invitingly 
disposed places, titles, sinecures, the very national burial-grounds ; 
the multitude foUo^fs the traditional ruts mechanically. Hence 
many emancipated minds, finding that it is not **'lespectable ” to 
conform their lives to their teachings, sei^d also with ambitious 
scruples, with convenient mock modesty, seek and find many 
oblique cha&els wherein Ho divert the truth of which they are 
ashamed. Hefr a determinism, makes overtures to the theory of 
final causes and pro-^den^ design; there a chemist, a physicist, 
or a physiologist, recognises the truth that the living organism and 
nervous concentxatiod are indispensable to the production of thopi^t; 
hut he^ hastens to add that thought may etOt be something 
besides a product of tl^cerebral ehboiation, what, he Imoym 
And if inopportunely' ^d that H his . mouth this dM^ 
between the name and'the 

many an innuendo Ihe . tavei^ jj^tbees,:' 
<the,offic^‘ * 
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do not place mo at issue with the pro^ieiiesJ* We are all 
familiar with such savants, and although their natural homo is 
puritanical England, they are also to he met with on Gallic soil. 
But whom do they deceive % Neither the enemies of free-thought, 
nor their admirers, saddened by such tergiversation. If, however, 
it is themselves that they deceive they may at least be excused 
by their gpod faith. But it may still be asked whether they are 
quite as sincere as they are prudent i 

in any case all the secondary byways of philosophy have again 
converged on the two main routes. The middle term, rationalism, 
is no longer to be distinguished from all other varieties of meta- 
physics. Matebialism on the one hand; on the other Spibiiv 
TJAL iSM, whether religious, idealistic, mitigated, or sceptical — such 
are the two poles of thought. The first has gained in attractive 
power all that the second has forfeited, and after a long divorce, it 
once more becomes the common ground of science and philosox^hy, 
henceforth linked together by indissoluble ties. It is from tliis 
point of view that with Democritus, Epicurus, Diderot, Condorcot, 
Laplace, we shall contemplate the spectacle of the universe, and of 
human things in timotand space. 




PART n. 




CHAPTEE L 

THE UNIVEEBB. 

§ 1. — Matter. 

Htdrogbh, 03?ygen, caiboiii nitrogen, bromine, boron, chlorine, 
phosphorus, iodine, arsenic, silicon, seleneum, sulphur, tellurium, 
fLuor, gold, platinum, load, silver, iron, copper, tin, zinc, quick- 
silver, manganese, alumrinium, nickel, cobalt, antimony, iridium, 
rubidium, calcium, osmium, lithium, cerium, caesium, baryum, 
didymium, erbium, cadmium, bismuth, chromium, glucinium, 
ilmenium, lanthanium, magnesium, molybdenum, potassium, 
sodium, niobium, palladium, pelopium, rhodium, ruthenium, 
strontium, tantalum, terbium, thaULum, thorium, titanium, 
zmcmiu^ yttrium, vanadium, uranium, tungsten, gallium — 

Such are the elements hitherto discq^ered, of whi^h are com- 
posed the earth, its productions, its inhabitants, ahd its atmosphere. 

' The otW planets acting much the same ^ ours, and spectram 
aniidysla having revealed the presence in the sun of some of these 
bodies, an identical or analogous composition «iay iEoasonably 
attributed to the udicde aalar system. JAstly, the light qf certain* 
remote atom betiayB a;eommau fundanfental basis.. Science ‘may 
confiim or modify these asauxpp^ons^ may .fbe 

numtoof \ir^^ci]de w .fud 

of philoso^y mm]^ to , 

But tern the 
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lications tliai^ may be introduced *by further experience. The 
things, the aggrej^ate of which is expressed by the term' umvsr^e, 
are formed of substances of some sort, i& some definite number, 
beyond which nothing exists, v 


The general character of those substances is indestructibility. 
Even if a more searching analysis were to reduce them to ten, tu 
five, to one only, the sum total^jvould not be thereby diminished, 
since this sum total would stills^be equivalent to the totality ‘ of 


existence. 


. Of each of these substances, the special character is homo- 
geneousness. They may be divided in thought as in fact into as 
many parts as you please; each equal fragment of any given 
substance will still be equivalent to all other equal fragments of 
the same substance. 

The simple bodies, combined in diverse proportion^ have received 
and will retain the name of matter. c 

We are here little concerned with the processes by means of 
which man has acquired a knowledge hi mattef and of the organic, 
cerebral, and mental conditions resulting from all experience. 
The existence of matter is sufficiently demonstrated by the use we 
make of it. ^ 


'v ' Of it are composed our food, our clothes, ouc houses, the 
in«struments and materials^ of the arts, of the industries, of agri- 
culture, trade, war, nay more, our flesh'and bones, our blood, 
muscle^ netvous system, ^rain. 


What would life be without living bodies ? Wbiat the person 
and thought, the individual and society, without mateiial piganism, 
dei^te and distinct^ Teijxw void of all meaning; nay, thei’ Tory 
ideas represented hy thqse terms could never have ansen. , ' 

There, is no option that. db^ not pi^ed ceiMa, t^tipns 
observed to e^t between cef^.^pps of opinUnationjSL 

The most absSact sciences rest entird^'en esti^tea''^ v^antity^ 
But there is .no quantity 'without j;. nih, 
things that can be counted.; no extenmqh 
dimensions. Thanks to iapulties inherent. ^ haye 
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the poWOT of considering separately what we call the properties of 
bodies, and of speculating on those properties.^ When they arc 
constant we induce laws which we confidently apply to matter, the 
better to know and^ adapt it more thoroughly to our necessities.. 
But of all these operations the Sonditio sine qud mm is matter in 
the subject, matter in the object. If no man or organised body 
existed, neither would knowledge or thought have any existence. 
But if no matter existed, there wtsild be neither body nor man ; 
thh one implies the other. 

Being is inseparable, from its manner of being, else it would be 
in no way distinguished from naught. The ultimate particles of 
the simple bodies either stand in juxtaposition or are blended 
together; they combine or repel each other according to their 
nature. It is from their manner of being that flow those affinities^ 
those permutations, that motion, which by superadding the idea of 
force, of virtuality, language has converted into real agencies, 
beings of a special order, laws ruling the universe. Here we have 
nothing but general terms, no doubt useful and indispensable, but 
which we miist be Areful not to endow witli anything resembling 
an intention or a;willi To do so would be to introduce anthropo- 
morphism into science. They mean nothing more than this : given 
sixty-five or seventy bodies that cannot be redlUced one to anothcf| 
and presenting such and such characters, between them we 
determine, such and sught relations of ilistance, of succession, snch 
and . such accidental or constant combinations. Why, it may 
perhaps be asked are tl^gs so constituted ? As wftll ask with 
Voltaire why imytliing exists, * 

The Bunple boi^es are composed of indiyjpible atoms,; in each 
grotip tlie atdm is* the unity o{ an indefinite sum. ^ T^e atom itself 
may be ^tuded in ^onght ; but anl^ysis aided^by Calculus is com- 
pelled' shditt^at that point. "Science has thus ended by 

confiramQg'the'.intnitic^ of Pemocritus and Epicurui^ 

The atom of a ^en bod^ blended with one or more atoms of 

eixtere ‘ be^' combinatiQns, in, their turn endow^ 
speciai ehameters, j^oiHcnlar afi^ties^ Motion is the 
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general name, or better, tbe ultimate result of all tbe properties 
and of all the gelations of bodies* 

l^othing is more varied than the intimate oonstitutiori of the 
molecules, and consequently of the mutual relations of the atoms. 

A given atom of hydrogen, or of^nitrogeii, or of any other element 
will combine either with two, or three, or five, or twenty atoms of 
the other primary elements, and these may themselves be replaced 
in the combination by equivalent, groups. From these differences 
in the intimate structure of the molecule there results an eztrefiie 
diversity even in the most similar compounds. Two aggregates may . 
' present the same aspect and comprise the same general proportions of 
the same simple elements, and yet differ in their properties and 
effects. The fundamental and often incomprehensible character 
of the most complicate aggregates resides in the composition of 
the molecules, in the reciprocal proportions of the constituent 
atoms. 

We have seen that motion is the manner of being of matte?, that 
it is at once the condition and effect of all atomic o^mokcular com- 
binations. In itself it is nothing but the il^ual and continual 
displacement of all the particles. Motionc takes various names^ 
according as it affects all bodies, or diverse groups of bodies, and 
according to tbe different orders of phenomena accompanying 
it. Science studies separately each of these manifestations of 
motion, and it is right in' doing so, for each gives rise to very 
different and distinct phenomena. But it does not overlook their 
fundamentid? identity, i^though finding it convenient to regard 
them as forces acting on matter, science knows that they are hut 
various aspects of jitter, different states more or less general, 
more or Im particular. ' They are not isolate, but hold together, 
bodies passing ivoi:^ one to the other by imperoeptible tzanaitipi^i ; 
^ey succeed, interchange, are transfoimed one to, ^7 

axe :^ucible to another ^ lastly,, aB axe comprise m ike idea 
of ^notion, of natto in motimL oonelatiim of tt^phym^ ' 
foTCesiS'nowfinaUydemoiJstiateias^m ; ' V. 

It 'ie impoetihk to be J^ mueh on mne gsaa^ 

of >lang(iage, aga ^ penoniftaetii^ ot 

* 
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it be too often repeated with Yoltaiie that there are no beinga 
called attraction, magnetism, gravitation, weight, efectricity, light, 
vegetation, life, or thonght ; neither is there any entity called 
motion. There exists nothing but bodies simple or complex, the 
latter oomposed either of all or df some of the former ; aggregates 
being continually made, unmade, renewed, the various states and 
relations of which come under the observation of man. Laws are 
but the summaries of concordant observations and of verified in- 
ductions } they give an account of present phenomena and enable 
us to foresee and foretell their return under like conditions. When 
we are told that all bodies obey the laws of gravity, we are to 
understand that all bodies are heavy, and nothing^ more. When 
we speak of the effects of attraction or of life we should remember 
that it is precisely the aggregate of these pretended effects that 
constitutes the category, the class electricity or attraction. These 
remarks are all the more necessary that languages are now fopned, 
objeAive philosophy being thus compelled to employ an instrument 
created by anljiropomorphism and distorted by metaphysics. 

However, there & no occasion here to enter with chemistiy into 
the intimate constitution of bodies, atomic or molecular combina- 
tions. We are not called upon with physics to expound and 
follow in all their applications the laws suggested to that science 
by the series of phenomena arising out of the external relations of 
bodies to each other.^ StiU less ate^we concerned with mathe- 
maties and geometry, whi^ operate on number and dimensions 
independently altogether the substances themselifes. We can 
but take all the sciences for granted and accept their verified 


eoiUcluBions. ^ 

X^icarUs conceived matter under the form of a .vast tex^e, more 
or less dose-^mio^ all diiecticms throughout spitee. ’ 

^Ehis fiigeidouB hypo&sa^ enabled him to understand the various , 
densities and of boities. What he asserted was ; 

Imt It to suEfpend the^dgmogl^t 

wo do not Id'faet y^ know' Whether the absolu^ void 
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Furtlier, in our atmosphere and beyond it, in the interstiees of 
molecules no lees than in the interplanetary spaces, physics assume 
the existence of *a subtle imponderable matter, rarer than the 
matter 'which remains beneath the receiver, lighter than the 
Epicurean void. Several reasons doubtless plead in favour of the 
existence of ether^ especially the transmission of mutual influences 
between the stars, and of the waves of light. But who objects to 
gaps in nature f How can suck a point concern us % We are as 
indifferent to one theory as to the other. Still the elasticity add 
compressibility of bodies, the relative vacuum and the etlier are 
less summary explanations than the void of the ancient atomists. 

By the side^f the materialistic void is grouped the metaphysical 
void, the cone^t of space, a still more complete vacuum. This, , 
however, is obviously nothing more than an abstraction. It is the 
quality of expansion, which is inherent to all form isolated from its 
subject and converted into a noun substantive. Matter is the 
reality of space. But we shall see further on how manf was 
gradually led to separate space and time from bodies and the 
phenomena constituting them, and to convert the relative into the 
absolute. • 

Erom the atomic affinities and molecular combinations result the 
aggregates, limited ai once by their individual structure and the 
expansion of other bodies. Forms are nothing more than the 
respective limits of these aggregates in juxt^osition. Apart from 
the variations of size, they remain necessarily the same in all bodies 
constituted the same el^entary conditions. Their persistence 
has suggested the'idca of types, invisible and eternal moulds, 
imposed beforehand on pliant materials. It is obvious enough 
that in the mineral, vegetable, or living species there is nothing 
beyond general terma^ summaries of characters common to several 
similar individuals. Genera are nothing apart from the individuaib; 
they possess no compulsory viriue, nor any occult fon^ ' , 

All the mutual relations of bodies, sdl the modifications ex- 
perienced by their form and., stmcture, comprised in ti^e 
category of motion. Some, sudi as (nystalliaation, vegetati^i^^ 
thought, axe peculiar to certain staitoa of subst^be* to ceri^ ordeps^ 
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of combinations. Others, though in various degrees, affect all 
bodies, and determine the first. • 

Of all relations the most general, that which* according to the 
accepted expression, governs the universe, has received the name 
of attraction, and from it are derived the laws of magnetism, of 
gravitation, or weight. In fact, attraction is merely the order in 
which bodies are disposed, and the motion that they commimicato 
one to the other by their contacts.* In metaphysics it becomes a 
power, a force, a law grouping and upholding them in an immut- 
able equilibrium. Hence follow so many commonplaces utilised 
by credulity ; so much superfluous admiration, which may be cured 
by considering that providential design is equivalent to the con- 
struction pure and simple of what exists. Objects being many, 
existing concurrently, they must needs be disposed in some fashion 
or other, The order wo detect in the arrangement interests us 
because we live in its midst. But if chaos, or any other disposi- 
tion were compatible with our existence, we would all the some 
discover some plan or design in it. 

Bodies ore therefore situated and act, in respect of each other, 
as if they were mutually attracted directly os is their density or 
mass, inversely as the square of their distances. •. This attraction 
would seem to result from the so-called magnetic properties 
belonging either to all substance or to a certain state of matter. 
The magnetic octioi^ traiwmitted from contact to contact with 
extreme rapidity, will one day explain those actions reaching to 
remote distances which play so great a part in the 4nterplanotaTy 
'worli * 

Weight, as Aristotle mi^t have -said, is ^attraction in act, from 
which it is as inseparable as it is £com matter. All bodies ate 
heavy ; idl, left to themselves, move towards others heavier and 
denser lhan themselves, and would cotdesce, penetrate to their core, 
but for intemnmg obstacles, but for lesser though still pefceptible 
attractions retarding &em, Volcanic eruptions, the upward ten- 
dency of flasm, the' ^wA of plants, the phenomena associated 
vidth a eenttifugal force developed by rotation, seem opposed to 
ihe piSWple of gravity, to the laws of attraction But these 
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deviations aie contained and comprised within a narrow circle, and 
have no inteiegt except for mnan. To whatever height smoke, a 
tree, or a bird may ascend, they have all their limits, and they 
must needs return to the eartL As for man himself, he is firmly 
attached to its surface, from which it is no small matter if he can 
raise himself six feet. His thought alone rises somewhat higher ; 
but, stricken by death, it returns to its starting-point. 

In its motions matter would ceem to retain a degree of freedom, 
to indulge in a sort of tolerance. Even in its most sweeping cycl& 
it defies mathematical accuracy. Straight linos, perfect curves, 
uniform surfaces, forces always equal, sdways calculable, and all 
those infallible deductions of geometry, of physics, or mechanics, 
thanks to which man has created not only railways and telegraphs, 
but alsb all the arts and industries, do not appear to come within 
the scope of nature. At least she has been able to realise these 
inventions only by the intervention of a brain. 

Still gravity remains the universal law, the law of the densities. 
Only, in the texture of substances, and on the surface of bodies, 
its geneiul power is necessarily combined or reconciled with a 
multitude of vibrations, undulations, secondary motions subordi- 
nated to partial centres, which obey it while retaining an ephemeral 
autonomy. » 

Electricity, heat, light, ore further varieties of motion. The 
phenomena associated with them seem indep^dent,of the impres- 
sions they produce on our senses, or whence their names arcr 
derived. By «ihutting dhr eyes, for instance, we suppress light and 
its coloured oompoifents, hut not the wave-motions that wait it 
from the sun to the earth.. In its more restricted sphere the same 
mmork is applicahle to sound. It is easy> either by withdrawing 
from its reach, or b^stojpping the ears, to deaden on suspend the* 
sensation of hearing, but not the vihratiem which produces it,: 
Intimatd allies, mutually supplemehtipg mid xeptodueUg ea<^ 
other, dectiieiiy, beat^ are s^redty any to be se^ 
rated from magne&m and gratity.^;;l!h explain 

is no longer necessary to havei^xmi^ fiiuds^ 

Bfipts, to that pUogi^c prmci|de a^pei^ to'by the phil^iiits (if: 
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the eighteenth century, for even science has had its mythological 
era. Like all other natural forces, they arc reducible to contacts of 
atoms, of molecules, and aggregates. They are»at once the agents 
and the products of certain combinations, of certain conditions of 
bodies. But aU bodies are not jndifierently or to the same extent 
subject to their influence; they are special forms, iuteruiittcnt 
manifestations of motion, herein differing from those really uni- 
versal characters of matter called attraction, magnetism, gravitation, 
wight. 

Even far less extensive is the domain of life. Life is an 
endosmose and exosmose motion through the membranes of a cell, 
or rather, it is the state of particular tissues admitting certain 
simple elements only — about sixteen in man — and capable of ab- 
sorbing certain substances of which they reject the residuum. 
ISTutrition, the general character of life, is contained in germ in 
this property. 

At there exists neither electricity, heat, nor light independently 
of the bodies adapted to produce or receive them, there is no life 
independently of certain combinations called (yrganiams. 

All the parts of^these organisms are supplied by the matter 
which nourishes and supports them, but they realise the living 
state only in the order in which them aifluiti^ dispose them. This 
particular order is found only in certain definite and determining 
conditions. The innumerable degrees of the vegetable and animal 
series constituwg the scale of life are comprised in certain mediums 
subjected to the more general laws of matter in motion. All the 
individuals and all the groups of living individgials possess faculties 
inherent to their structure, graduated according to their more or 
less complex forms. They have them la^ flowing from their 
oigaiU8ij|ii laws which they obey within tjj^o limits assigned to 
them by them surroundings, under the sway of the imiversal 
like all o&er bodies, they relict on their surrounding, 
hut how limited this action is when compared with the irresistible 
force of atl^nctioii^ qI or electricity I 

The conditibns of life are atomic combination, gravity, magnetimn, 
^eetdaify, heat, light ; :but life is not itself the condition oijwy 
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one of these states of substance. Life bonows all its elements fiom 
the materials elaborated by some few simple bodies ; but it returns 
them to the commtn source of supply deprived of the value they 
derived from the organism. 

Thought, lil^e life, gravity, elect^city, is a motion ; but a motion 
in life, in an organism, in a brain, or rather in a part of the brain. 
It is a special property of a very special condition of matter. 


§ 2 . — The Sidereal World. 

Clusliers of globular masses, scattered in all directions, to the 
remotest depths of an abyss, revolving round themselves and round 
each other in orbits to which they are coniined by the surrounding 
attractions, such is the reality of the universe. These globes 
neither ascend nor descend, but rotate and whirl with a prodigious 
rapidity, which no doubt tends to the stability of their course. 
Shall we over arrive at an accurate knowledge of the circumstances 
which perpetuate this imiversal equilibrium ? Attraction explains 
nothing. Lucretius supposes that the earth is upheld by ** a lower 
atmosphere,” an hypothesis which may contaiif a certain amount of 
truth. For the position, or rather the region, of each star would 
f^eem to bo determined by the medium in which it was bom and 
by the resistance of the ether. For the rest, in the ether there is 
neither high nor low, neither bottom nor 'sides, hAr is there any 
7'eason why the material aggregates should occupy one place rather 
than another. ^ Here again We see how idle is the question why. 

The expanse that we call heaven serves as the medium for the 
molecular actions whiqli become transmuted to vast co-oidipated 
motions ; it also ^transmits in all directions the light emanating 
from the stars. Wherever this radiation ceases, where the li^t- 
waves die out, the expanse is of an inteimely black colour, chani^ 
for us to blue by the intervention of our atmosphere. Is the state 
of the heavenly bodies a consequenoe^and a traiwfoxmation of 
rapid motion, a result of their i&iction against ttie ether } Is it a 
property of their incandesemt nucleus, or of their photofl|^pe, or 
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of both together] But whatever be the cause, the effect exists, 
and we must be satisfied with noting it. \Vhat aro^the constituent 
substances of these asters] The spectroscope, t^t marvellous 
instrument of optical physics, has discovered in the sun, in Sirius, 
several of the elements common to the earth and the other planets. 
Do they also contain simple bodies different from the seventy 
elements, or thereabouts, of our chemistry ] Such may well be the 
t:ase, though it is here of little (jpnsequence whether it bo ever 
ascertained or not. For us it is enou^ that the stars are composed 
of matter. 

Although they receive the extremely relative name of fixed, the 
stars really move through space with tremendous velocity ; and if 
their motion left a track behind it, the line traversed by them 
would describe more or less elliptical orbits of enormous periphery. 
Their extreme remoteness conceals from us those celestial revolu- 
tions which are often to our years what the size of the earth is to 
the distances of the stars distances so prodigious that the light of 
certain constellations may have been travelling for fifty thousand 
years without having yet reached our planet, or without bringing 
within our ken the retarded image of suns that have ceased to be. 

In the midst of a vast plain wo fancy the more remote objects 
bordering the horizon are at rest, whereas the Jeast displacements of 
nearer objects seem very perceptible.’^ (Amdddo Guillemiu — ** The^ 
Heaven.”) ^ • 

Still the motions of the stars were amongst the earliest observed 
facts ; they struck the gaze of shepherds and navigatoj^ before they 
were calculated by the learned; and even a rudimentary astronomy 
was able to associate them with our seasons, on which they exorcise 
no appreciable influence. But those primitAre observers had little 
idea that they were observing the course of tl^p asters from a globe 
itself in motion. The sun, in their eyes the orb pre-eminently in 
motion, is nevertheless at rest in respect of the earth ; aifd of its 
real motion,, which still escapes our calculations, they had no 
suspicion at alL From the ascertained facts, which they ddlfuUy 
obs^ed, they were imable to derive more than a limited and 
shperfiqiid s^ce. Qtua is far more advanced, and has made 
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immense progress since the days of Copernicus. Sut how 
many revelations the telescope has still in store for it 1 Who 
knows whether, ctoied by the sun in a circle of which it may not 
perhaps have yet completed the orbit, we may not see the very 
constellations wane and disappear that we have already classified ; 
whether we may not come upon unknown regions where the stars 
of sixth magnitude shall become vast fiery orbs 1 But even so, if 
an astronomy in its infancy w^i^ unable to distort the penetrating^ 
vision of Epicurus, experimental philosophy will be none the more 
perplexed by a new astronomy. Under other skies it will but 
meet with fresh combinations of matter. 

The outlines of human and animal forms, the hallowed emblems 
designed by the fancy of the ancients on the overhanging vault of the 
firmament of Plato or Aristotle, date from an epoch when the heavens 
kissed the earth, when space was the domain of mythology. It is 
needless to add that they lack all reality. But even the groups pmv 
sonified by them are no less artificial. Though useful landmarks 
enough, the constellations are themselves merely the result of perspec- 
tive. The stars of the Lyre, of the Great and little Bears, of Oriotf s> 
Belt, may possibly be connected together by jio special ties. And 
who will venture to say that they lie in the same plane and at the 
same distance, or thol^ the estimate of their size corresponds at all. 

the reality ? Is it the eifcct of a change in their structure, or 
the result of distance? Wo* may possibly see them grow larger as 
they approach us from the depths of space, or smaller as they move 
iarthor from^pur system. ^When they advance on their elliptical 
orbit in the line ci its length their light accumulates, so to say, 
and exaggerates their bulk ; while their brilliancy wanes as they 
recode from our gaA Hence the individual members of the 
various eonsteHation^imust he studied apart 

Kevertheless there exist natural groups acoeasihle to otir vision,, 
that is*to say, to our instruments. Systems of stars hove been: 
observed revolving round a central orb.^ Sometimes two or jdireo' 
are assodated together revolving roti^ each othe^paiTSior 
themselves the Yemenis of a still vaster Vortex^ Lastly, solar 
is an instaiime of a more modest syste^ th» 
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luminous orb is enciicled by inferior bodies borrowing tlioir light 
from it If we consider that from any one, even the neaiest, of 
the fixed stars, the planets of our solar system would be perfectly 
invisible to beings like ourselves, and that new planets are every 
day being discovered in our o#n system itself, the probable 
existence of other analogous groups will readily be admitted. Each 
particular star is a sun, whose satellites are lost to vision in the 
splendour of the central orb. Hence the conjecture in the woll- 
ku6wn passage of Lucretius regarding the existence of other worlds 
such as ours passes from an hypothesis almost to a certainty. At 
the same time the wild theories and dithyrambs on the plurality of 
worlds may well be left to the poets of astronomy and to the 
theologians, who ask innocently and ingenuously whether Christ 
came to save the planets as well as the earth. Let us wait till it 
has been discovered in what asters life and humanity may find their 
conditions of existence, and what relations may be established 
between ^Hhe sister humanities” dwelling millions of leagues 
apart. Unless indeed, despairing of the telescope, the telegraph, 
and the telephone, a knowledge be reserved for the dead which is 
refused to the living 1% Dante and Jean Beynaud might act as our 
guides. But if we had to rely on our souls alone to visit tlie 
blazing city of the sun, the deep sloughs of Jupiter, and I^eptune’s 
gaseous abysses, it would be better to lie in wait for the transit of ' 
some comet and take pjjssage on its ernftic tail. 

We are all familiar with the hopes and tenors inspired by those 
wandering asters, as numerous in the leavens as are«the fishes of 
the deep. Many have passed their way, man/ will still pass on 
without toadying our planet But neither the indifference begotten 
of long habits nor the reassuring words of iho astronomers, can 
insure us from an unforeseen collision, or from the disturbance 
som^ indiscireet ccmiei may at any mom^t produce in. our atmo- 
sphere. * 

coisieW^^dh belong to our system ; the sun seema t& 
be one of tb$. fod ci thw vayst elliptical orbits whose curves thdr*^ 
regular r^bim has to calculate. But there m 

others iSdch have •, they have traversed the, fplar 
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world without being attracted by its great central orb. Do they 
travel ^long th« lines of an indefinite hyperbola bearing them across 
the heavens intersecting the planetary orbits and the starry cycles 1 
What are they^ Fully developed and durable bodies, or infant 
stars which will yet be reduced to- order by gravitation 1 Are their 
igneous nuclei fated some day to restore their heat to extinct suns) 
Are their gaseous and transparent tails the rudiments of an 
atmosphere 1 Are they germs ror fragments) Of what are they 
composed ) The spectroscope will yet solve all these questions. 

Isolated stars, sidereal and planetary systems, comets, all form part 
of irregular discoid or lenticular masses, luminous spots dispersed 
throughout space, ncbulss often invisible, formerly regarded as a 
reserved store of matter, but now resolved by our instruments into 
myriads of asters. The greater part of these misty appearances are 
situated at distances and occupy spaces defying all our calculations. 
We are ourselves encompassed by one of thenj, which enables us to 
judge of all the rest. The Milky Way is a nebula, through the 
interstices of whose bright circuit we seem to get glimpses of the 
infinite, Herschell counted in it as many as eighteen millions of 
stars. Our own sun is but an islet amidst its (many cyclades, a star 
of moderate size, with its satellites, not always visible to each other, 
revolving about the skirts of this prodigious system. 

Partial order, general incoherence — such is the rule of the 
universe. The countless stars shining ov^r bur heads resemble 
the specks of dust we see dancing in a beam of light. The centre 
is everywhere, the circumf^ence nowhere. 

We have just iiiade use of the term infinite, It^ is a very 
harmless word, shrouding no mystery, a negative adjective very 
legitimately converted into a noun. All the objects of our sen- 
sations are limited (.one by another; they are finite, since we 
distingaish.them, and we do not doubt but that the same character 
applies'^to those which our senses have not yet grasped, ca ever 
will succeed in grasping. Hence it is not to .the objects the&selves 
but to their number, to their succ^ion, that we apply '^ tconn 
infinite. Being unable to count them, we use the word.to signify 
our impotence. What more natoialt In ev^ diz4bi(on ^ 
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nimbei of things is endless. Will it bo said that wa leave the 
relative for the absolute] We are unconcem(|(i witl^ such 
distinctions, which may be neglected once it ^is admitt^, and 
understood that all human knowledge is necessarily relative to 
its conditions. • 

Incapable of discovering a limit in the juxtaposition of things, 
wo are eg[ually incapable of conceiving it. Nothing more than 
this is implied in the idea of th^ infinite, on which has been 
lavished so much sentimental eloquence. Ordinary language has 
converted the infinite into an inseparable quality, and consequently 
a synonym, of the universe, of space. Metaphjrsics have seized 
on this notion, so clear and precise in itself, detaching it from the 
totality of things, subtilising it to an essence, from a mere c<mcq>t 
deriving a being at once impersonal and endowed with all human 
faculties, an overlapping deity, who is himself not overlapped, 
that is to say, a finite infinite, since he is limited at least by 
our own existence. And for thousands of years philosophy has 
been nourishing itself with this empty verbal contention. Eor 
us the infinite must remain what it is — the succession of all finite 
objects without any ^conceivable end; or else the general term 
expressing the character of this succession — the absence of the 
finite. • 

In time and space there is no more or less reality than in the 
universal order, or in the infinite. They*may be said to be real as the 
quality of things, but not as things or beings in themselves. They 
are the relations of the simultaneous jr of succession, sequences 
of finite measures, added one to the other, whence we induce the 
immensity and eternity of the universe. But a space endowed with 
qualities or attributes, a time acting and cArying us along with 
it, are concepts void of all objective reality^^ There still exist 
northing but elements and their combinations, considered either a$ 
simultaneous or succeeding each, other. When we say* space 
eoniaind all thin^ vre simply mean that aU that we see co- 
exist, and tibat between , objects our sight and our touch deteet 
distances. When ure say all takes place in time, we must be 
undeistfed to mean that aU. phenomena, all contacts oocui eitber 
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simultaneously or successively. Simultaneous or synchronic facts 
are to tajce place at the same time ; successive facts each in its 
turn, from time io time. 

Certain events occurring in a constant order, the apparent parage 
of the sun at the zenith and naidir, day and night, &c., have been 
adopted as the measure of all succession ; hence days, years, hours, 
minutes. Time and space are nothing more th^n certain manners of 
being of things in respect of the impressions produced by them on 
our senses and brain. If it is difficult to reduce to their proper 
function of useful abstractions terms so early personified, it is at 
least easy enough to explain that these terms are neither beings, 
nor concepts independent of substantial reality. 

Amongst the bodies scattered throughout infinite space, there is 
one in which we are interested beyond all others — the orb of which 
our earth is a satellite, an appendix, a portion. 

Apart from a few intuitions of the ancients, it was supposed 
until the time of Copernicus jthat the earth was the centre bf the 
universe and that the sun, like the moon, revolved round it. We 
now know that if the sun revolves it is around some remote and 
unknown centre in the neighbourhood ofiu the constellation of 
Hercules. Eelatively to the earth it is motionless, and it is the 
earth that attends itcin its still undetermined course through space. 
But the earth is not alone, for it is accompanied by eighty-seven 
other worlds of various siz4S, aU sharing in, its captivity. 

A class of society forming the orthodox party has been greatly 
troubled by^this discovery^ They began by defending the ” sound 
doctrines,’* protesfing in the name of Jewish traditions that the 
sun necessarily moves, since a certain Joshua arrested its Career 
on a certain evening^ In order to oblige these silly pebjple, at 
whose command, however, were certain forcible arguments, such as 
pincers, the rack, the block, the dagg^, and the stake, a learned . 
4»tron6mer, Tycho-Brahd, compromised the matter by>sepatatihg 
the earth from its ifellow^planets. ^ By restoring its uamobOity it. 
was minstated in its foim^ dignity^, to effect tka 

rest of the eystem, the centeal^ orb include^ to ^ 

'Oartfau Zt was an n^nioue comprosdbe; bdt irie^w 
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'Which need not be here repeated, seeing that they are no longer 
seriously questioned, clearly demonstrated the doqble mol^ion of 
•our planet. ^ * 

In order to explain the formation and disposition of the solar 
system, the illustrious French geometrician Laplace* proposed an 
ingenious hypothesis, ‘which seems so far to harmonise with most 
of the results of science. A gaseous substance whirling round a 
centre, as the ideal point ; around 'the nucleus numerous con- 
ccaitric layers of this substance, cooling down irregularly, passing 
to the state of incandescent rings, then becoming liquid and 
solidifying in various degrees of intensity, each forming a globular 
mass, which more or less rapidly continues the initial motion of 
the annular layer. The central nucleus is the sun, the layers 
transformed to globes are the planets. Honco the common motion 
of the system and the particular motions of its members. Hence 
that constant phenomenon by Hewton called gravitation. liike 
l^ewton’s law, the hypothesis of Laplace may he applied to tlie 
whole universe. In our sun and in all the others it shows us the 
layers, unequally cooled and condensed, of still vaster vortices. 

In fact all the plai^ revolve round their own axes and around 
the sun. Omitting the minor ones, they are disposed, according 
to their distance from the centre, in the following order : Mercury, 
Venus, the Earth, Mars, Juno, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune. 
All are opaque bodies,^ receiving from'»the sun a light easily dis- 
tinguished from the t^nnldiug of the fixed stars. The four hrst at 
least have arrived at the solid state j Ji^piter and Saturn are semi- 
liquid ; Uranus and Neptune still in the gaseous state. All are 
enveloped' in a gaseous and sphimeal lay^er, an atmosphere. 
Several are accompanied by satellites which, ^turning on their axes 
and aroinid the planet, attend it in its cowse round the sun, 
describing , about its osbit an endless spiral, analogous to the 
circumyolutions of an elastie spring. Our planet’s satellite, the 
moon, beii^ brought by the telescope within sixteen or even foixr 
laagues- of t& baa been better studied than any other 

hoaTeiily .l)e%^ jd ba^tha one of itshemispheres; for we see only 
the sidif toimds the eorth, which by xefleetiiig the Soto 
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light assmneB the shifting fo^s we caH its phases. It is gepaiated 
from eortii by a modetate distwce which an express tiaiir 
would traverse in •three hundred days. 

It is now believed that the moon has not always been the only 
satellite of the earth.'. Another is supposed to have exited, whose 
fragments, still revolving in their old* orbit, are constantly falling 
as aerolites or meteorites on various pa]$s of .our globe. The state 
of ibis body thtur crumbling to dust assuredly awaits the moon 
also, as well as the earth, the other planets, and the sun itself. 
As to the moon, it seems already deprived of an atmosphere and 
incapable of developing on its surface any life similax to that of 
our flora and' fauna. Its seas have evaporated,, and it presents to 
the eye nothing but formidable rugged features, extinct volcanoes, 
and bare depressions. . . 

Of the larger planets. Mercury and Venus alone are deprived of 
moons ; at' least none bavo been discovered' belonging to them. 
Mars has one recently detected, and the>other planets have as (many 
as ^ or; eight. Besides,*^ Saturn is encircled by one or sevend 
rings of a still imdetermined consistency, but probably gaseous like 
the tails of ,the comets, and. destined ultimately to he condensed 
into mooni. In the zodiacal light, at^ times projected in the form 
of an* elongated and trimcated ellipse across the surface of the 
eaith, some' astronomers recognise 'the reflection of a ring analogous 
to those of Saturn. , ' o 

i W^e already know that the plaUets. are. not the only attendants 
on the sun, that seven pomets form part of its. suite. Of some 
two hundred othere; whose return has not yet been deterjtmned, and 
whose orbit approaches , th^liyperbolic curve, several are no doubt 
mere visitors traversifig the solar system, and which have^not yet 
, found a centre. o \ ' , . , 

The sun is the ab^olu^y jn^pimi^hle the 

oxitten!^ of the .;p&iiet» wd of evmiytMi)^ 

« At times^’^ says Huiuholdt, •• i ts actm 
silently tlnough fiha^cid 
phenomena of in >ph^ta by^^a en^iin^; ^ 
miaoion of matter thfpu^ /^ular 
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tihd tu8ae of the iniucular and neivous Bbros ; at other times it 
causes electric disc^iges in the atmosphere, ^^^tfterspouts, hur- 
ricanes. The luminottS waves do not act on the substance of, 
bodies alone, but ar# also in mysterious relation with the inward 
man, with the more or less quiclfening. option of Ids faculties.’' 

A few figures will give some idea of the relative immensity of 
the sun, and by i^erence of the stars^ as well of the enormous 
distances separating the heavenly bodies. ' ' 

*Unlike the planets, which are flattened at the poles ‘and bulge 
out at the equator, the sun is perfectly spherical, and has a 
superficial area of 2,477,320,000,000 square miles. Its bulk, 
364,000,000,000,000,000 cubic mUes, is six hundred and twenty- 
seven times greater than the united .volume of all its satellites, one 
million four hundred thousand times the volume of the earth. 
Compared to the sun the. earth is but one of fourteen hundred 
thousand grains of wheat. . 

The solar matter weighing no more tlmn'about one-fourth of the 
teitestrial, the mass of the sun is still equivalent to three hundred 
and fifty*'five thousand times; that, of the earth. The weight of the 
sun amounts to 2,96(^000, 000, 000, 00(6,000,000, 000, 000 tons. 

. The sun is situated, at a mean distance of ninety-three millions 
five hundred thousand miles from the earth, a&d would be reached 
in three htindred and' forty-seven years ^by an express train going 
at the rate of thiriy-oite' miles ^^hour. Were it connected with'^;- 
the' earth by an atmospheric medium, sound would bi) transmitted 
f idaot one to the other iourtceu ' years mid tjiro months ; light, 

which travels at the rate of seventeen thousand leagues a second, 
rea(dteB us ixi eij^t hqhutes eight seq'otids. one second it would 
make round of the glpbu seven times. 

.The sp^tro^pe luis detim the existence, Ih the pure state, of 
soifie of i^end^ . clmn^ts^ m ^olar substance; aigcmgSt 


them aio ^c, baryum, perhap» 

oohedfe. Sot act in that me^uml What 

fxmk ^ their We alreiuiy that hd 

mib6tahoe^bri^^^ ;than that of earth, opuidl : 
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man. Is its central nucleus opaque, that is to say, to boiub extent 
solidifiecl, as Herschel and Arago have supposed? Or is it inctta- 
dcsccnt in the fluid or gaseous state ? But, pending the soluticm 
of these questions, ■whatever be the nature of this nucleus, “Wo 
know that it is still enveloped in "^rious atmospheric layers, one* of 
which, the photosphere, is exposed to tremendous storms. These 
are tlie famous solar spots now being actively studied, and which 
are so vast that the eartli would, if placed in one of them, look 
like a ixiek in a crater. * 

These summary remarks on the sidereal and solar worlds will 
suffice for our purpose. They seem to place beyond dispute the 
following propositions too much overlooked by metaphysicians. 
In the first place, if no simple elements existed, such as we call 
matter, there would be neither bodies nor attributes, qualities or 
faculties of those bodies ; secondly, if a sidereal mass called the 
]\Iilky Way did not exist, neither would our sun exist; thirdly, 
without the sun, thei'e would be neither the planets that wo behold,, 
nor the earth where we live and die ; lastly, without the sun and * 
the cartl), wheio would be the beings wliioh the heat of the one 
vivifies on the surface of the other? What idealism or scepticism 
can escape from the irresistible chain of those conditions which, 
link the atom in molaon with the brain at work ? 

And now, leaving tlie immensity of the univorse, the nebula and 
the sun with its eighty^seVen planets, of^which we occupy the 
flfih in order of size, we will devote ourselves to this modest globe, 
but for which we would li^ve uo existence. 

The earth, a mfnuto fragment of the great lumlnaryi so small 
that from Jupiter an observer provided with a ^ouoault telescope 
would detect it ju^t five minutes after snnset and before the dawm 
becomes a prodigious mass for us, who can scarcely rise six or^ 
seven feet from its surface. Let us state at once tiiat it is in.lBtO' 
way privileged, that its place in the solar system, is dertermme^ by 
its mass, that its productions kra conditioned by its o^mpoue^t 
substances, that it cannot escape -^e motions Vthei^ comuroh 
to the stars or peculiar to the plaaetE^ .th^ it k Jrise^ 
subjected with all it oontams to the laws^ iuduc^ by iwi4. 
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diemiatiyi and which an the expression and summaiy of the 
inevitable. , * 

The earth is a spheroid, unequally flattened at the two ex- 
tremities of its axis, that is, at the poles, and bulging on the line 
most removed from these ideaf points, a line named the equator, 
because day and night are here of equal duration. The equator is 
cut obliquely by the ocliptic, that is, the imaginary line marking 
the course of. the earth round fhe sun, the elliptical orbit it 
describes in its motion from west to east. 

The globe has a circumference of twenty-four thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-seven miles, and an area of one hundred and 
ninety-seven million square miles, its volume being 200,000,000,000 
cubic miles. It completes its revolution round its axis in twenty- 
four hours, and its course round the sun in somewhat less than 
three hundred and sixty-six of those revolutions. In the spiral 
(dlipse described by its orbit, and of which the sun is one of the 
foci, *it travels with a mean velocity of about nineteen miles per 
second, that is about sixty times the velocity of a cannon-ball. 
But this velocity is accelerated or diminished according as the 
earth approaches or recedes from the sun. Kor is it uniform 
for all parts of its surface, being null at the poles and greatest 
along the line of the equator. The distance of the earth from 
the sun varies between ninety-three ^and ninety-five millions of 
milea. a 

To the double movement of rotation round its axis and revolution 
round the sun must be added the genetal motiqn through 82 )ace of 
the Whole solar system bodily, a motion twice as rapid as that of 
the eartii^s proper motion. Our ^o]^ move^in company with the 
sun a distanoe of 1,390,625,000 xnHes every year in the direction 
of fiercuks, beii:^ at the rate of over forty-fo&r miles per second, 
Nor is this aU. .Attractions of every sort, lunar, solar, pl^etaayv 
sitlemJ^ Wetiag ^ther ^ultoaeously or successively, are continually 
dktuxbir^ laotie^ causing endless perturbations in jite 

course. As it is x^xa thaa}nN3bable that it nevw twice crosses 
same pennts md th4t it is indefinitely subjected tO varying 

and eve/iroidit careful calculaticms can give no 
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more than an incomplete and approximative estimate of its path 
through the heave^is. 

But from all these combined actions there result a great many 
phenomena whidi play an essential part in the terrestriad destinies, 
phenomena re^lar in their irregularity, and which astronomy and 
physical geography detect without bemg always able to discover 
their causes. We know, for instance, that ntdoHon, as it is called, 
is an effect of lunar attraction, that ihd precession of the equinooces 
is due to the balancing of the polar axis, which is said to turn 
upon itself once in two hundred and fifty-eight centuries. But 
why is not this axis itself perpendicular, or at least more per- 
pendicular than it is to the solar centre) Why is it inclined to 
the ecliptic, whidi again docs not coincide with the equator) 
Why does not the centre of gravity of the earth correspond with 
the centre of the globe itself, or the magnetic poles with the 
polar axis) Has it always been so) Is not each of these 
peculiarities, the remote causes but not the consequences of which 
are dimly perceived, one of the elements in the history of the 
earth, possibly associated with successive changes in the cosmic 
medium traversed by the sun, or in the temperature and constitu- 
tion of the globe) Doubtless such is the case; but the answer 
is as vague as it is summary, and consequently cannot entirely 
satisfy science, which contpually meditates on these things, and, 
passing from hypothesis to hypothesis, wilk some day hit upon a 
theory confirmed by experience. 

In its present gtate th^ earth presents its entire surface suc- 
cessively to the direct or oblique rays of the sun. It is evident 
that, were its axis mqgrely a prolongation of the solar radius, one of 
its hemispheres would always* be in darkness, and would remain 
in ignorance of file very existence of the great luminary. 
From |ts inclination proceed the distribution and vicissitudes of 
the seasons, the increase and diminution of the days and nij^ti 
Observe also that of the astronomic phenomena there is hot one 
which does not regulate some series^ of facte necessary to the 
devriopment of life. It is im uninferrupl^ doucatei^onj in 
which no one phenomenon can be Isolated ibom'all tibe the 
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breaking of a single link would involve the destruction of everything 
supported and determined by the chain of cvei^s. From* the 
logical or rational point of view no casual link cAnnccts consequent 
with antecedent, for all things succeed each other in some given 
order which no sophistry can disturb. Causality, wliich in some 
way attributes to the antecedent the intention of producing the 
consequent, finality, which transforms the last observed effect into 
the cause of all that precedes it, and but for which it would not 
be; are idle anthropomorphic expedients ; the one can add nothing 
to, the other can take nothing from, the reality. 

Hesiod calls the earth ** the ever stable abode of men and gods," 
a great truth involving a signal error! The ancient poet felt 
irresistibly tliat without the earth there would be neither men nor 
gods ; but when endowing it with tlie quality of stabDity he forgot 
that ho himself had sung the primordial chaos and the contest of 
the Titans. Astronomy further tells us that our globe is not stable, 
at rest in space, while in its turn geology shows how little it has 
been so in time. The successive stratifications with their several 
floras and faunas have revealed in tlie crust of the earth the 
endless changes undergone by the consistency, temperature, and 
productive activity of the globe. Each of those layers sums up 
an epoch in its history, so that beneath ouir feet lies buried the 
history of myriads and millions of years. The thread of these 
annals becomes brok^ by general aiftl partial accidents; cosmic 
influences, the slow action of air and water, subterranean 
absorptions, plutonic eruptions, subsidence and upiieavols, ebb 
and flow, sudden catastrophes (for it would seelh necessary to take 
into account all actual causes without committing ourselves to any 
exclusive theories), all these agencies of change have never ceased 
to mould and knead iixe earth’s surface. Uivler their potent in- 
fluences the deposits have often become confused and thrown into 
caprieious heaps. ^ The most anoint have occasionally comS to the 
suHoee, rising even to great altitudes, while others have become 
engulfed in the oceoiL And theee operations are still going on 
under our eyes. . Althou^ modified by the very sequence of thoir 
efforts, ^ eamun of ^ are still the causes of the present and 
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future. And man, who has already beheld repeated dianges in 
the face of thet earth, who still preserves the faint recollection of 
these fluctuations,* fancies he enjoys a more lasting respite ; for in 
truth, how is the individual, a fleeting object, concerned with the 
revelations reserved for remote gttierations ^ But in its apparent 
stagC3S of rest nature still prepares changes as unknown as they ore 
ihevitablo. She shakes the ground which we sometimes feel giving 
way beneath our feet, hurls the ceaseless tides against the rook- 
bound shores, or else elevates the river deltas, and beneath the 
waters erects the coral pillars destined to uphold new continents. 
She accumulates the masses of ice round about the north pole 
which will some day cause the axis of the globe to tilt over ; site 
cools the sun, perhaps, and retards the motion of our planet. Has 
she not already reduced to aerolites a vanished moon, and dried up 
the one that still remains ? In all this we see the eternal fluctuor 
tions that filled the pensive Heraclitus with sadness. We' also are 
irresistibly borne along; but of what avail useless complaints 
against the inevitable 1 Since wo change even more rapidly than 
nature, since the shortness of life produces the illusion of universal 
stability, an illusion which for us becomes thg reality, true wisdom 
consists in thinking and in living, in studying and modifying to 
the extent of our faculties and interests this course of events which 
seems destined one day to end with ourselves. We see it approach 
from the depths of the paftt, and we follow in its track from the 
bowels of the earth to the surface to which it has borne lUk 
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the evolution of mattei from the formation of the stars and of our 
spheroid to the dawn of vegetable and living organisms. Before 
summing up what science teaches us concemhig the nature and 
succession of the living series, we must study more closely the 
conditions of their existence, as^etermined and defined by biology. 
These conditions, which no abstract ^reasoning could over deter- 
mine, have been produced within a certain time, in a definite aroa. 
They flow themselves from anterfpr states, from possibilities apart 
from which it is impossible to conceive them. 

There is no essential difference between organised living bodies 
and inorganic substances, both being composed of the same 
elements. Everything in the universe is formed of dissimilar 
atoms variously combined, the different aspects of things resulting 
from the different manners of atomic combination. All the 
changes taking place on the surface of the globe are due to com- 
binations either in course of development or of solution : changes 
of molecular structure, decomposition of compound molecules, 
addition, subtraction, substitution of atoms or of molecules. 

But, on the one hand, organic nature does not employ all the 
elementary substances; into the structure of the vegetable and 
living tissues it admits no more tlian about eighteen : carbon, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, sulphur, phospl^rus, fluorine, chlorine, 
sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, silicon, iron, lithium, 
manganese, iodine, bromine. On the other, organised matter is 
endowed with extreipe' powers of motion; it is a veritable vortex 
of atoms, of unstable components, because nit^gen, carbon, 
hydrogen, possesaing but few and w&k affinities of combination, 
do not form aggregates solidly fused together. 

All living forms comprise, first of alJf bodies susceptible of 
ctystallisation taken directly from inorganic nature, water, salts, all 
,o£ which leave the org^nism^in the same state in which they 
^teied it; secondly,, bodies sul^ect to ciystallisatioii and* volatile, 
sdahcHrated wit&in sm by the qij^nism and rejected by excretion, 
whether adde citric) or alkaloids (kreatiue, 

joeotinine, .caffe^}, ox else fatty or resinous (sugm of 
^pee# livexy above all, bodies incapable 
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of ciystollisation, but liable to coagulate^ fonned within the 
oiganism by thf principles the second class, and which are the 
pre-eminently oi^ic substances : globulin, musoulin, fibrin, 
albumen, casein, cellulose, starch, dextrine, gum, and the colouring 
matter, such as hssmatin and bilv7erdine ; in a word, enjstalloidi 
which penetrate by diffusion the porous membranes of the cdls, 
fibres, and organs, and colloids^ gelatinous or glutinous, which are 
diffused slowly and in small quantities. Every organised body is a 
compound of colloids holding crystalloids in solution, and in*a 
state of perpetual renovation. 

In those complex and unstable bodies, which are being inces- 
santly decomposed and reconstituted under the influence of chemicfld 
affinities, and of the action of caloric, electric, and luminous waves, 
the part played by the first elements is very unequal As in the 
atmosphere, that of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon pre- 
ponderates; but carbon especially forms the base of all organic 
substances, entering into the composition of blood in the propor- 
tion of fifty to one hundred, and forming the link between the 
atoms which compose the living molecules. 

Without roalisuig the true colloids, synthetic chemistry has 
still been able to recompose some transitional groups, carbureted 
hydrogen, alcohols, ethers, ternary acids, fatty sutetances; then 
nitric bodies, urea, taurine, gelatine, sugar. Some day it will 
succeed in taking directly fr<nn the mineral vjprld fibrine, albumen, 
casQum, the true aliments of man. Will it go still farther, and 
create living ^Us and organisms ? Without forestalling the future, 
one feels rather indlinid to decide in the negative. If chemistry 
could on a given point artificially reproduce the high temperatures 
that seem to liave beeff needed for the dawn and development of 
life, how will it be ^ble to command the vast dimition and the 
exact succession of the geological epochs ? However far it may go 
in the path of synthesis, it may wdl be doubted whether it wffl 
over actually cross the limits of life. Its destihy will rather be. to 
innovate, to constitute bodies hitherto u^nown to nature, than 
to group living molecules in animate organisms. The yr<xtk of 
ages cannot be re-done. 
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And what can it matter if by operating on bodies^ such as they 
are, analysis should discover the series # relations iff. which life is 
the result ? Life is neither a principle, nor a foreo, nor an archous, 
but a ]}articular state of matter, an exchange of materials between 
organisms and the exterior worhi. ^‘Life is a twofold motion of 
composition and decomposition, continuous and simultaneous, 
going on in the interior of plasmatic substances or of anatomic 
elements moulded to certain form|, which, under the influence of 
this inward motion, act in conformity .with their structure.” 
(Letoumeau, “ Biology.”) But all notion of force or motion is 
reducible to that of combination, of state, and, lastly, of active 
material substances. Thus, the fundamental force of organisms 
resolves itself into the fundamental force of the cells and flbres 
deriving from them. Motory power is defined to be the property 
peculiar to certain organised ])odies of displacing themselves, or of 
contracting spontaneously and independently of all outward me- 
chanical action. Still, the outward mechanical actions, and the 
general exteriority of the cells with respect to each other, must not 
be overlooked. Spontaneity is but the result of particular reflex 
actions. 

It is the physical and cliemical properties or manners of being of 
the compound bodies that are found to the base of the so- 
called vital functions, from nutrition to innervation. Without 
matter there is no nutrition j without nutrition no living being.. 
Without innervation, that is, the aggregate of the superior func- 
tions transmitted to the cells and nervous fibres, .there would 
appear to be no sensibility, and, d fortiori, no consciousness, thoughty 
or will 

It is impossible not to recognise the * essential connection 
between the two, even if our study of the yital phenomena be 
confined to man idona We see them in the infant follow each 
other successively from the formation of Ihe egg to the awak^ing of 
thi» senses, and determining the development of all the animal and 
purely human faculties. We trace them in the individual, f3x>in 
the extenud im^pressionB. to the brain, from the brain to the 
periphef||r. But hoover Ettle we may descend &om the Jughest 
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towards the lowest of tho series, it will be recognised that its roots 
are planted deeply in natul^, that the upper depelid upon the lower 
stages, that the oi^anic is the outcome of tlie inorganic. 

It is scarcely worth while hero to rebut one of those hollow 
arguments with which logicians profess to he satisfied. Life, they 
.tell us, cannot proceed from what has no life ; matter cannot pro- 
duce thought, it cannot give what it does not possess. The superior 
cannot spring from the infer^r. Positivism itself has retained 
some of these axioms, for in the explanation of the more complex 
jihcnomena it refuses to introduce the method applicable to the 
study of those of a more simple order. 

But in the first place, superior and inferior are comparative 
terms, whose value is relative only to our habits of thought. In 
nature there is neither superior nor inferior ; in it we see nothing 
but simultaneous or successive states of material aggregates. But, 
arguing even from the logical point of view, the superior has no 
greater or less rights to produce the inferior than has the ii^ferioi 
to produce the superior. If, as a matter of fact, the living state 
is a particular combination of bodies otherwise destitute of life, if 
thought is the motion of certain molecules arrived at in the living 
state, what becomes of the verbal illusions o^logicl Kow, we are 
fully justified, not oply in asking with Locke, Voltaire, and many 
otliers, why substance should not think, why the combinations of 
lifeless elements should not determine certain phenomena which 
we caU vital ; hut also in maintaining that Siatter is the condition 
of life and ^lought, that it is implied in the eonoeption of life and 
thought To livef move, and think, we must exists we must be a 
body limited by other bodies, a distinct individual 

Motion is the genfral state of the primaxy elements, the great 
fador in moleculai^ combinations, which in iltcb turn detenau^ 
and vary it indefinitely. Not only do vast e^es of groups com- 
municate to each oth^ various moUons nraed attraciinv megnetunif 
cdectrioity, heat, but every mdividnal has . its own pi^p^ 
besides those it has in itehunon wi^ its Iilc4 This hnr nmy un^ 
eiiingly be applied to all and of &e |nim^ 
iheiir aggsegdns—to aB bf the n)^S» a^ 
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and to each notion corresponds a form and a state — 
ciystallisation, cell, vegetable or animaVbrganism, 8|nsG^ thought. 

Motion is no more nor less spontaneous or passive in tlie atom 
of oxygen or chlorine than in the most complex aggregate of atoms ; 
the motion preceding the will and that which follows it arc as much 
'detennined as determining. Placed between the two we attribute 
to ourselves the initiative of the second, whereas we merely transmit 
it by adapting it to the m6chani|m of our structure. As in its 
passage from the springs of the living organism it becomes trans- 
formed and differentiated into sensation and conscious intelligence, 
it seems free, independent, foreign to tliat whence it sprang and by 
which it is sustained ; and to a certain extent it is so, that is, so 
long as the mechanism lasts in which it becomes concentrated and 
applied to a thousand different purposes. In the same way tlu? 
flowing stream, which we change to waterfalls, fountains, ice, or 
steam, belongs also to us until it has crossed the limits of our 
grounds. 

Ko doubt, if the diamond thought, but that it would attribute 
to itself the force that crystallises it. Sow it is precisely this 
force that causes it to exist, that is inseparable from the very fact 
. of its existence ; an^ by force we understand the relations resulting 
from certain combinations of substance. The diamond is a body, 
and it crystallises ; the dog is a body, and he runs, feels, thinks. 
Hiese are two identical propoaitionEk But whence comes it 1 If 
the one did not mystallise, ^ the other, constituted as ho is, did not 
live nor feel, the same question might still be put.^ Such is the 
case, and however far baek we may g(f for an answer, wc sliall have 
4rt£ll to letuna to the quia ut in eo virtw dormitiva. Moli^rc’s 
^expression is even more profound than humorous. 

The beginnings of life were very lowjy. Daughter of the 
. waters, she was bora^ or at least was first roughly planned in some 
Ihbse iovassA by the atmospheric vapouis amid the 

' ^ceriees of this primitive mnast . What was the nature of those 
liquid masses i Assutofly they can have scarcely resembled jthe 
isateiES of our oceans^ dear currents of our stream The air 
they ww distiBedr tho'^^most bisming soil that medved 
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them, mingled with them in unknown proportions the combined 
substances fuse^ together hj incalculable heats. Carbon, nitrogen,, 
sulphur, lime, silica, floated in their midst, composing semi-fluid 
aggregates, formless viscous substances, already elastic and retractile^ 
still wavering between vegetation#, and life. Here is the whole 
mystery of spontaneous generation, which is no more nor less 
admissible for the coUoid than for the crystallised state of matter. 
Like all other manners of being, life had for its suffleient and 
necessary condition the combination of certain elements in a«givGn 
medium. The organic contains nothing that is not contained in 
the inorganic, diflering from it in structure only ; the materials of 
both are the same. This truth was guessed at by Diderot, and 
developed with a fascinating charm in his “ D’Alembert’s Dream.” 

The history of life, as recorded in the terrestrial layers, is full of 
gaps and obscurities. They are but scattered chapters and frag- 
ments, half-efiacod or unfinished footprints, dShis worn away by 
the waters and acids, overthrown by the countless motions pi a 
crust that has been indefinitely renewed. But notwithstanding 
this inevitable confusion they still bear witness to a constant pro- 
gress ill the structure of beings. The more we pierce the depths 
where lie buried the remains of extinct animal and vegetable 
species, the more simple, uniform, and imperfect we find them* 
The nqarer we approach the surface on which man reigns supreme,, 
the more intricate, delicatei and nicely adjusted becomes the 
mechanism. Ever since the time lost in the mist of ages when 
life first eme{ged from the colloid cellular states, it has never 
ceased to adapt bettst-balanced apparatus to continuously improving 
surroundings. Leaving aside the vegetable kingdom, which from 
the first pursued an independent course, and the more lowly groups 
of animd life, if w^ apply the law of progress to the higher 
organisms, we shall see the fidi, the amphibia, reptiles, and birds 
before do-existing, announcing each other successively by the 
apparition of their more rudimentary forms, and the order of 
mammalians gradually developing from the marsupials to man. 

The history of organic evoluticm is divi^^ mto five uneqi^ 
ages, each with its special epo^ agam subdivided into ^penods. 
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to which have heon assigned the names of the regions or living 
types characterising them, and whoso duration is opproximatively 
measured by the thickness of the deposits. * 

l. The primordial, or archasolithic age, comprising the Lauren- 
tian, Cambrian, and Silurian pAriods, presents on extremely poor 
fauna and flora, both aquatic, which, starting simultaneously from 
the lowest depths of the Laurentian period, branch off into forests 
of alg£e, confervas, fuci, into multitudes of rhizopods, molluscs, 
and Crustacea. The Vertebrates do not appear till the last stages 
of the Silurian period, and then under the form of cartilaginous 
fishes. The eozoon Ganadenso, the oldest of known fossils, whose 
silicious or calcareous remains have been preserved in the lowest 
Laurentian layers, seems to have belonged to the family of the 
rhizopods. In this primeval shell, a residuum of nutrition, a 
product of digestion, there dwelt a minute being of the lowest 
type, little more than an atom, mere protoplasm or aggregate of 
cells,* without organs, entrails, or skeleton. 

II. The primary or paleolithic age (Devonian, Carboniferous, 
and Permian formations) witnesses a profuse development of the 
orders of ferns and ^he lower fishes. In the coal measures, vast 
remains of carboniferous forests, we for the first time detect the 
presence of land and serial animals, insects, and arachnida leading 
a dreary existence beneath the foliage of fiowerless plants, strange 
amphibia and reptile^ crawling along *the slimy banks of the still 
and running waters. 

m. The secondary, mesolithic or neozoic, age (trisssic, Jurassic, 
chalk formations) is characterised by the predominance of the 
conifers and aaurians. But in the midst of countless and gigantic 
reptiles the first birds already flutter in th^air, the first mammals, 
monotrematous and marsupial, begin to swin> or walk on dry land. 
In the chalk period are multiplied the orders of plants that cast 
their leaves, and while the higher forms are being slowly’evolved, 
the lower types do not remain stationary. One fact boars evidence % 
of the intensity of mdimentary life : the entire thickness of the 
chalk foimation .is Goidpoaed of aeimmnlated mici»8copic shel^ 

IV.^The teftla^ or XainoUtfaic age (eocene, miocene^ pliooene 
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formations) adds to the population of the world the higher hkds 
and mammals, t Faint and rare indications, which seem no longer 
open to controvers}', enable us to refer the first appearance of man, 
or rather of the precursor of man, to the pliocene period. A few 
stria: scored by a sharp stone oh a marrow-bone constitute the 
lirst'known piece of workmanship — ^the oldest reminiscence of our 
progcTiitors. What was the character of this man of the tertiary 
period^ Did he climb the monocotyledonous or dicotyledonous 
trees to roach their fruits, or seek refuge in their branches 7' Did 
his well-set teeth tear the quivering flesh of animals himtcd down 
or ensnared) Or, stretched on the sands of the sea-shore, did he 
watch for the mollusc or the fish? Did he speak? Who shall 
now say? It was of these remote ages that Lucretius thought 
when ho traced the admirable picture of primeval man, of man 
the supremo effort of living matter, with whom closes the organic 
cycle. Henceforth fresh forms are hut modifications of types 
transmitted by generation, perfected by successive outward in- 
lluencos. At the lowest stages of being, in the depths of the 
waters, nature may perhaps bo still evolving infusoria, monads, 
amosbm ; but since the chalk period the families, if not the speciea 
and varieties, seem fixed, and are no longer recruited except from 
-vrithin themselves an(i by invariable x)TOcesses. Those that perish 
aie never replaced. 

Still, although in the gefferol aspect of forests, plains, and 
denizens the tertiary world was not unlike bur own, it would have 
had many a furpiise in stop lor the present generation, were it 
momentarily tionspdrted ba^ to those times. In vain we wotdd 
seek, I do not say for London or Paris,, but for the very sites of 
those cities. On upl^ved lands, islands, and continents then 
fiourishing, hut sinc^ submerged breath the waters, no vestige 
was yet visible of human workmanship, neither towm^ hamlef^ nor 
hut. !ElP76rywheFB, breathing a umfoimly warm atmb^ijieee^ 

^ confusedly amidst the plants of every clime the anihii^ of eVei^ 
zone ; for cold is not yet. Naked <xi hiffy, l&e their ocrngtmeis 
the largos apes, tribes of 'Semi^bipeds feed ma the aeoirii, in 
die bsdai bromdies, |dunge into the stream m 
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pTecursor of the pike, or else ding to the mane of the hipporion. 
Woe to the young of those primeval equidoe if the gr^^t cave-cat met 
them in the tliickefc. But man has already learnt to walk erect 
and to strike. Constantly hungry, often a prey, still more fre- 
quently victorious, the air echoee with his death-cry or dxouts of 
triumph. He helps in the extinction of the old races be- 
queathed by past ages to the world ho is about to subdue, and 
prepares to enslave those animals^ destined to survive with him 
fot? fresh revolutions. Thus approaches the epoch of human 
supremacy. 

y. The quaternary or anthropolithic the era of men and of 
cultivated plants, is characterised by the development of the human 
organism, and of civilisation, which, however, occupies its last and 
shortest period only. It adds but an insignificant layer, some two 
liundrod yards, to the enormous deposit of the preceding ages, 
amounting to forty thousand yards in thickness, though oven this 
is itself insignificant when compared with the length of the 
earth’s nuliua, which again is but a point in space. Nevertheless, 
thousands of years, during which the chipped, cut, polished celt 
succeeds to the primitive pebble, separate its beginnings from the 
epoch when history commences, and which may ho colled the epoch 
of the peoples. All liistory, from the most ^remote pose down to- 
our days, probably some seven thousand years, has been transacted 
on the surface of the most recent alluvaon. 

The oldest strata ^ the quaternary age, the diluvial formations, 
bear the marks of extraordinary fluctuations in the^ temporature. 
Cold has at last made its appearance^ A mass of Ice has been 
banked up at the poles; it encroaches on the temperate regions; 
the glaciers move down the mountain-sides md bear to the valleys 
those moiainea now being discovered there ; i^i their descent they 
. extirpate the feeble races, give vigour to the strong, taxing the 
the.du}j^ eoni^ellin^ fhe prudent to migrate. Man 
has'endiured this loweriiq^ of the temperature, and come out vie- | 
toiiou^ from the stiiiggls» tha^uksto the cave, the hut, his gamuts 
of skixo,. and the Jnymflian «£ jBre. Loss fortunate wm the.lai^er 

heam tibiat lived in temperate Europe, 
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the ancient mammoth overtahen and preserved by the ioes of 
Bibeiia. The (distribution of the animal species in the regions 
still occupied by &em is a resnlt of the glacial revolution. Their 
habits are now fixed. Those that were able to survive in their 
native home^ as Well as those that took refuge under other dimes, 
have adapted their habits, their dispositions, their very hides and 
furs, to the exigences of their old or their new countries. The 
causes of this epoch of general §nd intense cold remain altogether 
beyond our ken. A lowering of 'the sun’s temperature, or of that 
of the interplanetary ' spaces! traversed by the solar sy^m, and 
the extinction' of many thoilsand stars, may have concurred with 
the slow accumulaj;ion of ice at' the* fixed poles to' produce this 
elfceti Though incapable of verification, such causes may at least 
be assumed, all the mpio that ah increase of heat eqn^y difficult 
of explanation, by tcmpcriiig the .excessive regions of the cold, 
and reducing the glaciers and ice-fields to their present limits, 
gradually put, an end to the glacial ^och, and imposed on life 
those conditions which we now enjoy and from which we suffer in 
turn. 

It is since the re-establishment of ^is nonpal temperature, such 
as it is, that the earth is divided into five zones of which three 
are habitable and two. favourable only to the development of civili- 
sation. May we venture to observe incidentally, without incurring 
the readers indignation, thait the conception ^of a snprmne wisdom 
and of an unfailing goodness would seem to be somewhat indif 
ferent to suah a diatribut^n of the climates.) All estimate of 
geological duration^'is not merely impossible but necess^ly imper- 
fect ; for we ore ignorant of the causes, though they must have 
existed, which may hxl^ve quickened, or retarded the progress of the 
sedimentary deposits Still we shall scarcely err m admitting that 
the thickness of the layers is at least one of the prinmp^ dements 
in the bdculation. By taking account, within due lis^ of ^i^ 
datum, and dividing into a hundred equal pai^ the time, wlmtWer 
its actual lengthy that has* passed sinoe fhe'^wn of life 'on the 
earth, we shall be led to attribute io'tibe prillfi^edU Hihn 

ope half of the whole dixi!atk>&, isty $ to ^ primAry* 
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to the secondiary, 11-5 ; to the tertiary, 2*3 ; to the qiiatemary, 0-5, 
or one-half per cent Lx aiiy caao, the aUiiyial epo<!|];i, during which 
was developed the ascendancy of inan> was itnqiiestionably the 
shortest of the four quaternary; eras. . And what is even the dura* 
tion of the organic evolution iteelf compared with the eozxs that 
preceded it, and which witnessed the hardening of the earth’s 
crust, the igneous, gaseous, anmilar stato of w^iat has become out 
sphere, the separation of the planets and the condens^on of the 
pi^maiiy ehanenta^into stars and nebuhn 1 ' ^ 

Hero becomes apparent the improbabyity, hot to^use a stronger 
term, of the teleological sophishi. il^or how is it possible to suppose 
that this moment of time in which wo are now ploc^. can luxvo 
determined beforehand the prodi^qus course of those eons t What 
purpose can be served by calling hnal cause the last effect produced 
by an accumulatian of antecedents'? Before the existence of man 
the monotrematous order, the bhd^ the rejxtiles, the ampliibia, the 
fishes^ the molluscs, might just as well, each in their turn, , have 
proclaimed themselves the final causes of the uuiversd. And in 
the event of man himself being ousted, or relegated to tbe . second 
rank in the scale of beings, wcnild he not cease to bo the final 
cause of all things Strange illusion of the logical mind, from 
which even the wisest find it difficult to escape ! The oiganic ” 
or '^guiding” ideas, invented by Claude Bernard, are after all but 
other names for Provid^ce, exeentow of the divine order and 
design. 

All that experience attests is the subordination of consequent 
to the antecedent, which is the very reverse of the idea of finality. 
It was Bot because man exists, or with a view to his future exist- 
'that, the action ,of the .watenr on .carbon and nitrogen has 
product the colloid state,, the germ of an^ver-increasing and 
reproduQtum. On the c0^traIy, man exists because the 
under the Bfias, because tbe earthls crust 
Itaa iin Au atmosphere that may be 

bxeathed^the :g0b; transformed to lung^ the n^oua 

syrtom and concentrated ; and iurther, 

beeanse strong or nutritive beasts heve 

^ ■ 2 X ' 
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supplied him with arms, food, helpmates, materials for the arts and 
industries. Th% succession of heings is intimately associated with 
the succession of their surroundings, and the forms of living matter 
are inseparable from the conditions which have allowed of their 
being produced and propagated. • 

Without in the least foreseeing the discoveries reserved for geo- 
logy, the ancients already perceived that all things were not created 
at once, and as it were at a |[ingle stroke. Their cosmogonies, 
however vague or limited, already imply the idea of succftssien. 
Even Genesis does not introduce man till after the appearance of 
sun, moon, plants, and animals, and here Moses is in harmony with 
Hesiod no less than with Lucretius. Hut at this early date the 
question was not asked, in what order were the living forms pro- 
duced, nor how was their number increased, nor how new organisms 
came to be added to or substituted for the older forms. Or rather 
this question was cut short by an answer which is a simple con- 
fession of ignorance. These details were referred to the caprice or 
the wisdom of creative powers. It was necessary to bridge over 
the gaps of science, and the gods and a God were invented for no 
other purpose. ^ 

This illusory explanation, consecrated by educational training, 
became a settled dogpia and axiom. Whoso questions it is sus- 
pected of being a freethinker,’’ a dangerous subject. It has 
influenced even great thinkers, and we know how authoritatively 
Cuvier has adapted it to the fresh results of a science created by 
himself. Ac^oiding to him each successive period of organic life, 
marked by a revoliition, was suddenly withdrawn with its flora and 
its fauna, to the bowels of the earth, making room for other floras 
and fauniBS created o£ha]|d with the ground destined to sustain 
them. Thus a cou^lete hiatus intervened between the several 
layei% which were yet sucoessiveand uninterrupted accumulataoiisof 
prevmus layers. T ^ \ 

At the same tune it would be « mistafcs to suppose that Cufies^ 
theory is of any service to <wihodeay.^ 'Ia .w^t leapeet, wou]^ 

any cthsr pzooesat a 
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middle term ever varying between experience past and to come, has 
already rejected the hypothesis of radical revolutjpns, it has by no 
means done so because Cuvier, and after him Agassiz, have seen, or 
fancied they savr in it^ a confirmation of the Judmo-Christian 
cosmogony, but because it is refuted at once by palseontology and 
natural history. 

In the first place, cataclysms have played but a very subordinate 
part in the formation of the sti;0,ta corresponding to the several 
organic ages and periods. Each successive layer is connected by a 
certain number of common features with that on which it rests, 
and the persistence of these features bears evidence to the slowness 
of the transitions. The extinction of fossil species is in no way 
coincident with the appearance of a fresh sphere. Many living 
types, and consequently many individuals, have lived through, not 
only several epochs, but several geological ageil. Hence they have 
been able to adapt themselves to several snccessive mediums. And, 
when they at last perished, they were still replaced by other groups 
aearcely difEering from them. 

In the second place, and this is the essential point, the moment 
the cell is evolved ^m the all but amorphous and inorganic pro- 
toplasm, the transmission of life is effected according to certain 
methods, the nature of which, as known to qe, is invariable. These 
methods may be summed up by one word — separation. A new 
organism is always s^rated from on^or more preceding oiganisms. 
Wheiher effected l^ segmentation, budding, fission, or generation, 
leprodudion everywhere preserves tl^ characteristic; it is always 

gemination or a combination of alr^dy organised forms. How 
•then con we suppose complex organisms 'were ever constituted 
£xahruptof ^ • 

But, it is argued, firom the amceba to man,iall beings aijs bom of 
iheir like > speeieaiiever vary. On the other hand, all had a begii^ 
ningl Henee their' must needs have been either by spon- 
tanlous gentiaticna arby a special creation ; for it is impossible to 
sttj^pos^ tibah have sprox^ from diffnent species ; still 

more enanectioni between cme or^ 
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These objections of orthodox zoology are perhaps more specious- 
than solid. The^ persistence of the hereditary groups, which we 
call species, not only suffers certain modiffcations in the present 
state, which, if rare, are not the less signiheant ; but palssontology 
further reveals a certain number of types denoting mixed or transi- 
tional states. Such, for instance, are the archseopterix, the oldest 
of the birds which still possesses the long tail of the reptiles 
whence it sprang; the hippario^, precursor of the horse, whose 
toes are not yet blended together in a solid hoof ; besides, all those 
teeth of pachydermata, equidsB, digitigrada, whose gradual trans- 
formations M. Albert Gaudry has subjected to such careful analysis. 

Moreover, horticulture and stock-breeding produce artificially,, 
under our very eyes, innumerable varieties in cultivated plants and 
domestic animals. How many distinct breeds have also been 
developed amongst ^ogs, rabbits, the ruminants, fowls, pigeons !. 
Hence it is idle to endeavour to set limits to genus, species, variety, 
or race. The sterility of hybrids obtained by crossing two spqpiea 
nearly allied is far from being a uniform characteristic ; the leporidsQ, 
for instance, that is, the offspring of the hare and rabbit, are fertile, 
while, on the other hand, crossing is rare, impossible, or barren 
even between certain varieties of the same species. 

The distinctions estajblished between the living groups — ^between 
hybridation and mongrdl-breeding — ^have doubtless their advantage 
and their raieon cPitre, Hut •their importance is otherwise purely 
relative. What race and variety are to species, species is to genus,, 
to order, to d^, to antetypes. If species are at present^scarcely 
interchangeable, if v&riety is restricted to a definite circle, certain 
interesting indications would seem to limit such b^ers and 
incompatibilities to the f>reG|pnt age of the world. 

A very strong argtyaent in favour of variability is supplied by 
the science of embryology. Is not man in the uterus, or rather the 
being destined to assume the human form, etch in its turn, a simple 
cell, a vegetable with three or four leaflets, a tadpole with biandbte, 
a mammal with a tail, lastly, a primhte :and biped) It is seateely 
possible not to recognise in the. embryonic evolution a raj^itt-^ek^ 
a^^tUul stimmaiy, of the . entire organic series* the. 
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presenco of atrophied or rudimentary organs, surviving their pur- 
pose, militates strongly in favour of a progrcs^vo development of 
living types. 

More than a century hefor^ the theory of tr^sformation had 
been raised to the dignity of a scientihc hypothesis by Darwin, it 
had been conjectured by some daring minds. TeUiamed^s merman 
seemed to Yoltave no less fabulous than the triton and siren, the 
animated stones of Deucalion, or fiiosp ants of Phthiotis, mothers of 
the subjects pf Achilles. Nevertheless, in De Maillot’s geological 
romance there were already foreshadowed the outlines of modern 
biology. 

As stated in the first part of this work, the honour of first 
serioiisly formulating the genealogical doctrine was reserved for the 
great Prench natumlist Lamarck. Geoffroy Saint-llilaire’s dis- 
coveries in the domain of embryology, the labours of Oken, Goethe’s 
ingenious views on the metamorphosis of ^ants, could not fail to 
conlirm Lamarck’s hypothesis. But Cuvier was at that time supreme; 
and Cuvier, as much through prudence as conviction, upheld the 
dogma of successive creations and of the invariability of species. 
Por more than thiAy years his authority retarded the logical con- 
clusion of the science he had created. However, this delay was 
not injurious to palaeontology, which was still too young perhaps to 
secure a solid foundation for such a v|ist system, and which thereby 
obtained the time nScessary to enrich and constitute itself. 

Darwm came in due course, bringing to the theoiw the aid of his 
personal observations and experience* In hi» hands descent took 
its place amongst those comprehensive and guiding hypotheses, 
which serve as a luminous thread to scieu#e amidst the labyrintli 
pf facts. Such is the true nature of ^aw^^which induction lays 
doTO, deduction confirms or corrects by the test of observed facts. 

Long before publishing his work on the ** Origin of iSpecies,” 
Darwin had solved the problem involved in the theory of trans- 
formation Oh^r^ng' how new botanical and animal varieties or 
species were artificially produced by the patient selection of horti- 
cnlturiifb and breeder, he. concluded that naturtd agencies had in the 
oouise of ages brought about the metamorphoses accelerated, under^ 
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his eyes by hti|paL devices. For is it not nature herself that 
furnishes man with ^ the means at his command? There remained 
to be determined the causes by which the evolution of org^c 
forms had been ynd is still controlled before and in company with 
human action. Of such causes Darwin recognised two : adaptation 
to the surroundings and the struggle for existence (resolving them- 
selves however into one, the second being misreS§ an accident of 
the iiist), whose effects are coinbined with those of inheritance 
The same evidence, however, had also struck his fellow-countryman 
Wallace, so that he had merely time in a summary monograph to 
maintain the priority and independence of his discovery. Wallace’s 
work on ‘‘Natural Selection” appeared simultaneously with the 
“ Origin of Species,” and if the theory now bears the name of 
Darwin, it is because Darwin developed it into a complete and 
coherent system. Eut even here ho' has had his precursors.. 
Transformation belongs to Lamarck, and before Darwin it was put 
in a clear light by the eminent French botanist Naudin. Besides, 
the Influence of the medium and the struggle for existence are 
expressly indicated by Lucretius. 

But however this be, a more advanced stdce of human know- 
^ ledge, and especially of the natural sciences^ was in any case 
necessary in order to formulate the firmly conneeted laws, which 
sum up the doctrine of Darwjn and of his most prominent disciple, 
Haeckel. * 

Living oii^isms, from the simplest to the most complex, 
proceed, like mineral bodies, from a combination of material 
elements. They are constituted by the so-ealled colloidal sub- 
stances, which made tjieir appearance in the form of psoto^lmd 
and cells as early m the^ laurentian pbiod of the archmolithic 
age. 

Theyudescend one from the other by direct repmduetioh, 
modifying themselves according to the medium in whi^ they hilve 
to live. It is Ihis medium that the 

atrophy of ocgans and function^ the or' e 

whether lo^ car tudvexsal, of genera>v<nrde^^ .^^^ 
irhiiih lastly hriuga about a gradual si^^cm betw^ ^ vmdo^ 
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animal types. The chief agent in selection is the vital competition, 
the struggle for existence, in which the victory is ifbcessarily to the 
organisms host adapted to the surroundings; in shm't, to the strongest 
or best equipped. The medium comprises not only the general 
physico-chemical laws, not only Che particular laws of tlie geological 
period and of climate, but also the inevitable relations of beings 
compelled to livo together in the same place and in the same epocL 
The universal warfare, which has ^eryed as the. theme of so many 
oi&ph{ftic commonplaces, and which De Maistre described without 
understanding it, was carried on especially between the most 
nearly related species, between those which were compelled under 
pain of extinction to struggle for the same food and the same 
dwellings. The weakest were either destroyed or subdued. Hence 
there survived those only who were most differently constituted ; 
those who did not live at the expense of each other. Hence also 
the rapid destruction or the slow transformation of the endless 
tran^tioual or collateral types, and consequently the rareness of 
the fossil remains that might enable us substantially to restore the 
genealogical sequence. 

But there exist iv)thing but renovating and disturbing forces. 
The causes of variation find their corrective and counterpoise, as 
well as their allies, in the conservative powers of habit and inherit- 
ance, which each in its turn fixes and peq^otuates the results of 
selection. If we pvs further to aiT opposition residing chiefiy 
in words, it will soon be perceived that, far from invalidating the 
theory, habit and inheritance form^one of ^ its cemplementary 
elements. 

In point of fact what is habit 1 like disuse, it is but a form of 
adaptation, while inheritance is the ' very ^condition of descent. 
Further, habit and inheritance are unintelligible taken apart the 
one from the otlum Fnr may not inheritance be defined: a tians- 
Of ^eml or individual, physical or moialt 

, It k udsultM eertf^ peitdetdar chaaiacteristics, the freqneiky . 

Qf, s(mie:tlick pr ge#U 9 ^ a weakly constituti and the like,^ are in 
the'indyid;^ a mmote of eome long^foigotten cm^iOr. 

iVis not dWed ^ of the ^ 
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ear, from the yeiy fact that it is still possessed by certain indi- 
viduals, may hfive formerly been a common property of all man- 
kind ; that the atrophy or the abnormal development of certain 
organs bears evidence of a previous state in which these organs had 
their use and were employed. The importance of such anomalies 
is recognised. Why therefore try to csca^ from the constant, 
and therefore all the more significant revelations of inheritance t 
WTiy refuse to the succession of ^he ombryonic phases the authority 
that we accord to the accidental phenomena of atavism or of terato- 
logy ? The return of a family peculiarity in the form of the nose 
or posture of the body and the metamorphoses of the human embryo, 
are all facts of the same order, of the same nature, and therefore 
require the same interpretation. 

If, for instance, we conclude from an atrophied tail, from a 
flattened cranium, that such a person reckoned amongst his ancestors 
individuals with low forehead, apparent tail, erectile ears, why not 
conclude from the different phases of embryonic life that certain 
precursors of man existed in the form of amphibia, reptiles, fish, 
molluscs, radiata, and cellular nuclei 1 The true role of the 
transformation theory is scarcely recognised. t^It cannot be limited, 
vdth M. de Quatrefages, to race and, species ; it breaks through the 
circle in which you would vainly confine it, and takes possession 
of the whole organic series. 

The illustrious professor.Ve have just lumied is at present the 
most serious opponent, not so much of the ideas peculiar to Darwin 
— for he accepts bojih selection and the struggle for existence — as 
of the general theory proposed by Lamarck. In favour of the immu- 
tability of species he appeals to the argument of facts. , He con- 
fines himself to the fines of a scientific prudence, worthy of all 
respect, and he remhids us that we should know where to be igno- 
rant. But behind all this reserve there is felt the tyranny of certain 
metaphysical and religious prejudices. He is , not ala^tned at stipor- 
natural intervention; he is not convinced of the n^ssary conca- 
tenation of phenomena ; he is imaffected^ by the gmdation, visible 
as it is, notwithstanding iniuimerablo g^, in the seri^^ff iamA, 
« in the ev6^increa8ing complexity of the Organisi^ ITet^no creatoie 
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seexns formed all at once— all proceeding from other analogous 
heings by the development of a cell or an ovtflum. That any 
creative power whatever should operate by otfier than the natural 
processes is for the naturalist simply an impossible supposition. 
Either this creator (a conception which of itself explains nothing) 
amused himself by insinuating fresh movements into the germs 
engendered by previous organisms — ^in which case his fertility of 
invention adds nothing to the natural evolution — or else he had 
recoulse over and again to the very spontaneous generation which 
M. de Quatrefages denies. 

It is assuredly allowable to withhold our judgment. No living 
person has assisted at the production of beings. The origin of the 
amoeba, of the mollusc, and vertebrates, like the formation of the 
stars, remains buried in the night of ages. But if to the Dar^vinian 
induction, based though it be on the evident succession of forms 
in the past and on the no less certain testimony of embryology in 
the •present, we decline to accord more than a hypothetic value, it 
would be childish to attribute even an equal value to the inter- 
mittent action of a divine caprice. It would bo substituting chance 
for necessity, mth no advantage to science. 

While stiU remaining loyal to that inveterate deism which seems 
to form an integral part of the English mind, Darwin at least 
reduced to a minimum the play of chance in nature. After 
creating the primoMial cell, his God, leaving his work to itself, 
returned to a state of repose. There are worthy Christians who 
have been by the conception of this honorary ^creatcir relieved from 
the troubles of providence. With them it is doubtless a cose of 
major e longingpJto reverentia — ^tho farther God is removed the 
greater he is; the less he acts the noblerlie becomes, his majesty 
increasing in the ratio of his uselessness — fin illusion which will 
hold its. ground a little longer. But Darwin has attracted the 
huptan mind to an indihe where it cannot stop. According as the 
Ddty, fomerly present in our ailments, in the wind, the lightnkg, 
history, and the revolutions of the globe, shall withdraw from the 
aphersf of actum in his past will appear as obvious as his 
present usdespess. Tl^ .clpber placed to the left aU the 
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numerical series^ and adding nothing to the eum, will ultimately he^ 
given up. TheHransition from the inoiganic to the organic^ to the 
vegetable or living state will present nothing more supernatural 
than the evolution of the gland, the cell, oar the ovum. Here 
we have facts and nothing more.* To explain is simply to verify 
and analyse them ; it is to unfold (literally ex-plicare) their sac* 
cession, and consequently, by means of induction, fill up the 
gaps in the series. Such is 4he principle and aim, such the 
meaning of the genetic doctrino. By removing theodicy and 
metaphysics from nature, Darwin has laboured more than he 
was liimself aware to bring about the complete emancipation of 
thought. It is on this account that the master, his precursozs, 
and followers, t£dE:e their place amongst the benefactors of science 
and humanity. 

The nature of our general adhesion to the great principles of 
transformation will, we trust, give rise to no misconceptions. We 
accept the method without discussing the system, which is beyond 
our competence and our subject. It matters little whether or not 
the evolution has been effected in the minute order ingeniously 
imagined by Haeckel. It has been accomplished somehow, and for 
us this is enough to render the theory of descent the most likely and 
comprehensive natmeS, explanation of organic life. We shaB he 
ever ready, as were Epicurus and Lucretius, to record all the eor- 
leotions and amendments that may he intiodieed in the detaib of 


the doctrine. 

Amongst tlb phenomena of whioh life is tibe indispensable con- 
dition, and which are nowhere produced except in the living state, 
there are none tism interesting for ^[^Uosophy than those of fibe 
mental and moral order. Tbe time will come when the meo^nisay 
of thought and the^netiems must be studkd aparii* jifot 
rapid sk^ii of the organic w(^d would be laee^lste if 
evolution of consciomess, will, ux^^ratandniiK^ an 
find its legitimate place in it. .J&n 
possession, Ss hm ng^siM pxditfjtled .pride- 
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superior to the hodily substances, manifestations of a one knows- 
not what, which comes one knows not whence, and ailpiies to return 
whence it came. In the first part of this work ^e reader has seen 
what problems and equally fanciful solutions, what insanities and 
disasters only too real have sprung from this illusion. So tenacious 
is its grasp that it still influences the most determined sensualists, 
the naturalists who fancy themselves most exempt from its sway, 
thinkers like Claude Bernard anck TyndalL Has not this last 
writer declared that Were wo enabled to see and feel the very mole- 
cules of the brain .... were we intimately acquainted with the 
corresponding states of thought and feeling, we should be as far as 
ever from the solution of the problem, ‘ how are these physical pro- 
cesses connected with the facts of consciousness T ” we should, in 
short, still fail to understand the nature of the mind. But he may 
be reassured. There is no of so much science to*be able to 
identify intelligence with an elaboration of tlio organised sub- 
staned. Headless trunks have been common enough, and an 
experience which has never been gainsaid, and from which there is 
no escape, has established the fact that thought, at least in man, is 
a product, a result of iceTebral activity. It is quite another matter 
to determine the office' and functions of the various regions of tho’ 
encephalon in tho formation, association, and»persistence of ideas. 
This is a deUeate and protracted problem, which vivisectors will 
one day succeed involving. But fhe prelimiiiary, not to say 
essential, question, has already been settled. Intelligence is a 
general term, a category under which ar% grouped^ certain phenomena 
peculiar to the living organism. 


At the same time these phenomena are not special to man. 
They^jp detected in the lowest rudiiflents of life; only they 
inrreaw m number i^d intensity according as rise in .the animate 

series The di&iimce ni one of degree, not of kind. Ho factia 
fatal than is the chimeras of anthropomorphic and 

no fact isMit W more certain. Here the Barwunw 

Im df Isele^O^ of slniggle for exisienoe, of habit and 
heritismea, ^ nmierbf those exceptions and gape ' 

by the evolut^ - Hem are no hypotheses ; 
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direct obsorvation. The history of the evolution of thought ma} 
thus bo writteSi step by step. 

The first characteristic of life is motion^ a motion generated by a 
medium in a determined form j it is also the first condition of all 
conscious, intelligent, and voluntary manifestations. The more 
this internal motion is complex and independent of the medium 
lyhich yet sustains it, the more do consciousness and will become 
difierentiated. 

To a higher order of life and intelligence belongs a faculty, wliich 
is the condition of still more elevated phenomena — ^the reaction of 
all external and internal motions in a central organ, which receives 
and transmits vibrations. Intelligence is in proportion to the con- 
centration of the organic apparatus. Such is the law, so compre- 
hensive and yet so precise that it is applicable to all the innu- 
merable and imperceptible transitions leading from motion up to 
reason. 

Here is a worm, both blind and deaf, but no longer belon^ng to 
the lowest stages of animal life : it has one sense, that of touch, 
which, transmitting a confused impression to any given point of 
a sort of longitudinal tube, to some small extent guides its crawling 
movement How vague and poor is its memory ! How ill-defined 
its individuality I Here again is a grub, with as many pairs of 
feet and eyes, as many sensory centres, as it has rings. A nervous 
fibre no doubt connects a&d brings into uutual relation all the 
individualities composing it, and which concur in the general 
motion, in the abso^tion and rejection of the alimentary substances; 
all have but one mouth and one head in common. But how weakly 
connected arc these various parts lying in juxtaposition ! How 
attenuated becomes eoncentiation of memory and conscious- 
ness by the sensibiliny proper to each ring 1 Nevertheless, ^re we 
detect the first scale of conscious existence* Peisoi^ty, wi^ its 
main attributes, is displayed in ^e higher zanb, of the .ijisect/ 
world. The spid^, the bee, &e teimit^ and especially the . 
ant, give unequivocal proofs of memory, reflection, 

Their works, their towns, their social digauisatioh^* - jeoee ont^ 
.;.eom|Haable to human indi^ries and inBtitutibn& l^ubtl^ their 
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activity still obeys the obscure impulses summed up in the ivord 
'^reason/’ and which in any case are not absent froip any order of 
life. But who can deny the faculties of reason ood will to the ant 
and beel The intellectual power of these insects seems at first 
sight even incompatible with their average position in the living 
series. It scarcely yields to the endowments of birds and mammals. 
A poet might say that in the insect nature has traced a complete 
sketch of the mental evolution, and that, to perfect the picture, she 
recommenced it on a fresh plan. She had operated only on a 
minute scale ; hence was obliged to resume her work ah ova on a 
larger plan. She retraced her steps, and, amongst the many essays 
that encumbered her atelier, her eyes falling upon the notochord 
of the lowly gastrula, she took it as her model. She ramified this 
fibre in the amphioxus (lancelct), drew it out, inflated it with cells, 
perfected it with an arterial bulb on which all the centralised im- 
pressions impinge, and where are generated by reaction all the 
impulses transmitted in return to the whole system. She clothed 
it with an integument at first cartilaginous, then osseous, ingeniously 
articulated, further expanding it to a cranium at the summit of its 
axis. And thus were developed the fish, the amphibia, the reptile 
the bird, the monotremata and mammals, that ramification of the 
vertebrates which is terminated and crowned by the human brain. 
But side by side with her masterpiece and supremo effort there 
remains the insect as anoint of comparison, the insect a specimen 
of her first style, a monument of her genius. 

Beneath the harmless anthropomoiphism of language there is 
concealed a great zoological truth. At several points of the great- 
series leading from the cytode to man, there are outlined collateral 
and divergent branches, whose special develppni^nt attains a relative 
perfectidh. • 

Sensibility culminates in intelligence. But before its messages 
are tiqnmnitted to the cexebial laboratory, it announces thdfai by 
two wtaiings, at once general and summary, which exercise tlm 
moat decided influence on the vibrations returned from the centre 
to the perijph^. *What tone is to the musical note, pleasure and 
pain are totiie received impression. They eie inseparable from it, 
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'Wherever a community is constituted, whether it he a hive or a 
nation, the sei^ment of pleasure and pain, of individual good and 
evil, becomes cnlangod and gencraHsed by comparison, by reciprocity, 
by the clash and harmony of interests brought into juxtaposition. 
Each member of the community loams to rejoice and to suffer with 
the rest, to do for them what he would do for himself — ^to secure 
for them their share of the enjoyment even to his own disadvantage. 
Thus are established written or implied laws, which determine the 
minimum of the guarantees due by each to the common, by all to 
the individual security. Interest is born of right; right begets 
duty. 

Is not this in a few words the whole process of the moral life) 
It has been evolved only amongst the superior insects and the 
highest order of mammals ; it is developed only in human societies, 
where its evolution is, however, still far from being completed. But 
who can fail to see that it proceeds altogether from the two pri* 
mordial characters of sensation, pain and pleasure ? Who f^ils to 
observe it rising from the individual to tho general egoism — ^to the 
egoism of the family, tribe, community, nation, and lastly, to 
hj^man solidarity? The stages are numerous enough; but the 
route, starting from the origins of life, from the first germs of the 
animal organism, is ^Iso long enough to embrace them all. 

There are those who cannot bring themselves to share with the 
ant and the elephant the common privilege j^f intelligence and ihe 
moral sense. The least infatuated concede thought, judgment, 
reason, hut .they reserve, (as if sensation were susceptible of heiug 
dissected) the pretended s^e of good and evil, and to this 
elmg with a desperation assuredly wor&y of a smile. -Do they 
suppose that imyone^me^ to eompaie^ for instance, canine saga.* 
city with the genius ^f Democritus, Yoltaire, orLaplace?-— the order, 
sudr as it of an anthill or beeiriva with thocmidless intriea^of 
the sentiments suggested to man by the social edationsl Theu. 
rohicfance is explained by an iBmion^drabiloaa 
itsidi The faculty of arriculate speech, by Ihdng the 
ehorteohig the woA of imon, hae oaan^d so 
*a9^te.iMMns thift'lu liar bit 
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route, tliat he has utterly forgotten and ignored the common ties 
that associate him mth the whole series of beings. JEle has fandod, 
in perfect good faith, that a special creation, a metaphysical origin, 
would still more enhance hi^ pre-eminence. And when science 
came to show the cohesion and unity of the universe, whether 
oiganic or inorganic ; when she reduced all forms, and all their 
properties, to diverse combinations of irreducible elements, an idle 
pride — ^idle because in no way^ affecting the realities — ^would 
attempt at all cost to isolate man from nature, and withdraw at 
least some few of the cerebral vibrations from the evolution tliat 
has determined them. 

M. de Quatrefages still holds by the human kingdom,” which 
he introduced some thirty years ^o^ In a relative sense the ex- 
pression has its raison d^etrei ^ dealing with an 

absolute category, above all genus, class, or division of any sort, 
h^rom this point of view the exaggeration is obvious. To maintain 
such iffL entity seems no easy matter,,and is even more embarrassing 
to its originator than ho himself supposes. Does he not teacli us 
that in the eyes of the naturalist man is purely and simply a 
mammal ? To that obscure cmXcx^ia which he calls animal squl 
docs he not concede sensibility, will, intelligence, and reason? 
What then does he reserve for the human soul,^ for the human 
kingdom? 

“ (1) Man has the potion of moral good and evil, independent 
of aU phydeal wellbeing and suffering] (2) Man believes in' 
superior beings capable of influencing his destinie^; (3) Man 
believes in the persistence of his existence after this life.” 

The first proposition is superficial and unintelligible, the other 
two are bamdoua; for . loan mlher helices gbr does not hdwm in 
gods^and his .ow% iminoitality, and in one, ju^t as much as in the 
pthex^ case, wasee nottfing in tins affirmative ox negative opinion at 
all diffisring, from' aiq^ ordinary judgment or induction; flothing 
that does ncMrfiow; flam" the. ir^ectual faculties conceded to the 


•In ^ case subordinate ehaiactmstics^^^^ 
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of and combming genetal ideas, is the true 

distinctive feattKe of human thou^t-^but which'M. de Qu&trefagea 
does not mention’-cinight be moie plausibly appealed to. At the 
same time, even this is but the development of a faculty which 
other animal? do not lack; nor im this devdopment itself eqtud 
an^o^gst all races and individuals. Lastly, vre know its indis- 
pensable condition, its starting-point, which is no other than 
language — articulate speech. T^e consonant is the true laharum, 
the lino of demarcation, between man and animals : but even this 
is already heard in a epnfused way in the utterances of the ox, the- 
horse, the ape. . • ^ 

Philosophy has jlo more ^ht than^has natural history itself to 
separate man fibm thp organs series." The scale of beings is one, 
admitting only of ^dilTeronces of degree; man must needs be 
satisfied to take" the firsjb place,, inCohtestably conceded to him. To 
this position he M committed, and through it to the rest of the 
material world ;*^e c^nn^t res^ it except at the risk of falling 
into the void Of metaphydicad vagaries: V . 


§ 2 .— 


Man, one of ihe - genera ih the order of primates,' is the near 
relation-^nmthing ]^e. h oousin^f Ihe lajge apea^ the gorilla, 
clmpanzee^ oihi^TUt^,, ^hbon, that hare ^pceived the name of 
or The soundest inductions of 

science hoW^fuUy cpnfinn; the implicit belief; of the peoples of. 
Africa and the Indlhn !|^|u nej^iegarils 

chimpai^’ as as.a crqng also 

means* ^e. conquest of 

lb^\ 

placed’', 
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whose been cpjhpleted by, the discoveries of arehseology. 

The boi^ls of theVefiih^.)^^ pressed Ihe tieces of our long 
upward struggles, the resmius of our first huuihle industries. Of 
the Biblical Adam tbw oou be no further q.uestion. Our ancestor 
is no longer, that nmer.of the cr^tuies of the earth, who awi&ens*' 
to life in order to pass his subjocW in review and take possosriotf 0/ 
his domain. HiS: airivsi was efiS^^d^ in much moi;e toilsome 
manner* But he did not fall f^pm a 8tate> of bbs^ he Had pot 
attained to, and inwards , which ^e s^ugedt; and most skilful of 
his posterity will tend' indefinitely: . - - * > * 

At an epoch still un(jbteripinedj 'but 4at^ back to a piodigioudy 
remote time, and in (me or mo^ world wbo«e. siuface ' 

has 'undergone •more tban ' onC 'cba^e/a&nee then, a was 

bom at his destined time, j^.hm plaoeiii the sones of l^gs, a biped 
and two-handed like the <}th» siiddis;;hairy, a^dimbtr, with nimble 
legs and fingers, ajaSting or 

the ijrst stone to hand^ as.M. .Qaudry calls 

him, brought to- the strt^ie'^lor e^istj^^ a bett^r-Ulsuced iriime, 
more varied appetiites, i less bbtiaa*^^ T^nght by pecessiiy, he 
learns to seek out pkcc» of tO^. form ' 
strength ^opposing numbers ;Ot shilt: the rest ^ 

Sabit and. inheritanoe &c fa(iill1jes,'jiec|^ once 

both^pieseht and^fufum iKS^ ifti^by ti^forjc^g h^ 
ahd ^e^auiylyas"^ revolur, 

irons; ^ sbr^matiy of;^Vc(3^efii^/ad^ ora desjiih^ 

^ metaiAorj^pi&, wd man m at 


lb; per^ 'if 

' . tChesA 
bloidt'';^' thji 




‘cad'Va 

• ‘i'Akyl . 


l^uiplings^are a'gfeat stuml^iig- 
ytio»in|i8t ttpim 
Sg^^by ao4ivb^><pd|t^^' ‘ ^ 
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tho reader to special works on some questions whicliy though inte- 
resting n themselves, are but of secondary importance from our 
point of view. Wus the human species one or diverse 1 The reply 
is included in the meaning that may be assigned to the term 
species. Does man descend from one single couple or from several 
groups 1 — ^monogenism or polygenism ) As far as one can venture 
to pronounce on what, in the absence of witnesses, will never be 
known, the second hypothesis ^ by far the most probable. Por 
why should not the precursors of man.be developed wherever the 
surroundings were suited to their existence % Is not the human 
race found at present diffused throughout the world t And how 
can the undeniable fact oL migrations, whether historical or pre- 
historicol, contradict the th* ry of autochthonous peoples and of 
many centres of independent appearance t 

The question of the antiquity of the species must detain us 
somewliat longer. As the reader is aware, tho six thousand years 
of Genesis have gone the way of tho six days of creation apd of 
the spirit that “ moved upon the face of the waters.^' At the very 
time when tho Semite Elohim were engaged in dividing heaven 
and earth, a genuine civilisation was flourishing in tlio valley of the 
!Nfile j they had doubtless boon outstripped by other deities. And 
after all, a book written in the tenth century and emendated in the 
seventh, m|y wdl have erred by some few hundreds of years. But 
a now and contemporary science comes meaij|ime to render sup^ 
fluous the reconciliations and corrections so dear to pious souk. By 
exposing to view the fossil bones and other traces of man, preserved 
throughout afl the periods ndt only of the quaternary age, but eveiib 
of still mote ancient epodhs, it has broken through the limits of 
chronology, the narroy c^ele of the times, just *a8 the telescope 
pierced through tho yault of the firmament The eoni^hat it adds 
to history cannot he expressed in figures, and it will suffice to* 
remember that most geok^sts oslctdate at one hundred thousand 
years the period which has followed the (facial epoch, and of 
all the terrestrial ages the quatteinary k shortest fiehktorie 
<^3rdi8Bology— which Guvisr have founded, for he toKfL 

man under his eyes end in hk hand»^wea mhseed in 
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discovery of sTieLl4iec^ (Kjdhke^^ or ^'kitchen-anounds”) 
on the coast of Denmark, in 1847. Almost immedtutoly afterwards 
the researches of the three Danish savants, Stcenstrup, Fotschainmer, 
and Worsaao, supplied a brilliant confirmation of the grand views 
of Lucretius on the successiofi of the Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
Ages. Lastly, during the jiast thirty years, the successive or simul- 
taneous labours of Boucher de Perthes, Lartet, Christy, Bourgeois, 
Desnoyers, Broca,. Do Mortillet, fiamy, Gaudry, Capellini, and a 
hifndrdd others, have overcome all doubts, and clearly established 
the progressive development of the human organism and industries 
from the niiocene epoch of the tertiary age. M. de Quatrefages 
goes still farther, and is tempted to rffer the origin of man to the 
secondary age. “ There is nothing impossible,” he says, “ in the 
supposition that he may have appeared on the globe with the first 
representatives of the type to which ho belongs in virtue of his 
organism.” But no facta can be appealed* to in support of such a 
hypdihesis, which is otherwise scarcely in harmony with the 
constant order of evolution. The origin of man is bound up with 
that of the higher mammals, and he can have* made his appearance 
on the earth only iudsompany with the last types of his class. But 
a million of years more or less can matter little. 

Of man previous to the quaternary times, ihere remain nothing 
but some^ Bints rudely sharpened to arrow-heads and scrapers, 
besides, some traces %)f marks and ilicisions on the bones of the 
balssnotus, lalitherium, rhinoceros, elephant, deer, and a fibula 
found in England. But even these e]iidencBS are stilkopen to some 
, doubt. It may loe mjsntioned, in passing, that they have been col- 
kotod in Europe, that k, in the West, hence are scarcely favour- 
able to.th^ppinion wln<dL rcfers ihe hulf qradle of the human 
Doubtlesa Asia remainif still to be explored ; 
f bdt '&e -^oeqxiiepatB it may supply wfll' add no weight to the mono- 
.^eo^. BuVliowev^ H ^ted from miocena 
b^^^^hOiwei^ able W make use of flinb and who oouM 
of Mfste m Older to nudee 

rhi ze8o\«!!^ «o 

-■ ; '.V. * 8 . 
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Such is its starting-point, and some animals had gone so far even 
before man. The bee, for instance, that cements its cell, the bird 
that builds or weaf os its nest, the beaver that constructs dams, the 
gorilla that breaks off a branch to lean on or strike mth, are cases 
in point And even the^coral, the mother-of-pearl, the sponge, 
the shell, and the carapace, or dorsal shield of the chelonian 
reptiles, might be regarded as products of a rudimentary industry. 
Hence weapons, clothes, dwellings, are no human privileges. The 
only instrument that separates man from the animal kingdom, the 
only source of his greatness, the true mark of his intellectual 
superiority, is fire. The conquest and preservation of this powerful 
ally implies a redection, a fojpsight, quite beyond the mere animal 
intelligence. Many animals like and seek the fire; none have 
known how to kindle or nourish it. But according to M. de 
Quatrefages, our miocene ancestor, of whom traces were discovfired 
at Beauce, ** had already a knowledge of fire.” What service did 
he derive from it 9 He doubtless used it to cook some of his ^ood, 
but his ingenuity scarcely went so far as to apply it to the baking 
of the pottor^s clay or to the casting of metals. He had not yet 
realised the idea of a simple earthenware ponqnger. 

Ifor is it probable that he had yet reached the intellectual and 
moral level of the lowest savage, though, with all due reserve, the 
natives of Australia may on the whole represent accurately enough 
the tertiary man. They also are acquainted# with fire; but their 
amazement was extreme the first time they saw water boiling. 
They possess f few stone and wooden weapons, and they hurl the 
boomerang. But the bow, ^e harpoon, the not, are beyond their 
inventive powers. Stretched along the ahoie they wat^ for the 
fish and seize it wittf their hand, as do the Fuegians. When 
preteed by hunger they sacrifice some female member of the tribe, 
and they are strangers alike to friendship and love. The fotnily 
has not^et been devdoped from the promiscuous state, the neces- 
sity of the moment is their guide, force their only law« Will 
M. de Quatrefages concede to the Australisi or to the tertiary man 
*^the notion of moral good and evil independentiy of a&tphysical 
wellbeing and suffering t ** 
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Chap, ii.] 

But when we reach the quaternary man, our information is much 
fuller, our data ** more numerous, more precise than on many actual 
races)” Such are the caves, hurial-places, hones, nearly forty 
almost perfect heads, entire skeletons, the man of Mentone^ in the 
museum. We have become familiar Jj^ith those rude contempo- 
raries of the glacial lowlands, the nomad hunters of Saint Acheul, 
Canstadt, Neanderthal, La Nauiotte, Eguisheim, Gourdan, Glichy. 
^ an island Europe invaded b^ the polar icebergs, under tre- 
mendous downpours, in a watery and agitated region, cut up by a 
network of mighty streams, they roamed about without fixed 
abodes or burial-places, shunning, contending with, and devouring 
in turn the huge mammoth, the rhinoceros tichorrhinus, the great 
Irish elk, the cave-bear, hyena, and tiger. They were rudely- 
shaped bimana, with projecting muzzle, round eyes buried in pro- 
minent orbits, retreating chin, elongated and surbased skull, and 
singularly savage aspect. They wielded huge axes, roughly sharp- 
ene<h on both sides or on one alon^ hammers, darts, and strong- 
headed spears. The great carnivora, the true rulers of this age, 
caused them to lead an adventqjrous and troubled existence, ending 
often in a fearful death; for the warfare between them was 
incessant and deadly. Humanity revealed itself only in a certain 
taste for ornament, as shown by certain minute shells pierced and 
scattered amongst their remains. Thanks to the less individual 
variability of the inferior races, the Panstadt typo has been recog- 
nised not only in the basins of the Seine and lihine, but also in 
the Pyrenees, Gibraltar, Central Italy, and Bohemia. Nor has 
this race died out ; it has persisted iS the whole world, in America, 
and Australia, in the Gallo-Boman tombs, and in the medimval 
burial-places. Atavism, checked hourev)^ by education, still 
reviye^ it amongst ourselves. Some of the lipwer savages, arrested 
in. their; development, have preserved its traits, its instruments, 
ai|^ probably its halnts,^ ^ * 

is pem^j^hle- in the lower middle strata, amongst the 
nmn p£ Y&^re^ with wltoia has l^n associated the name of Xiaz|Bt, 
io^de:}; of human , pal^ntology; . Tlus race, perhaps ol Africaa 
(mi^i and wbindr MM. de Q^ticefages and Hmy fl^ain ^eet inore 
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or less densely diffused throughout the Canaries, amongst the 
Kabyles,. in the«. Basque country, in the valleys of. Seine 
and Maine, in Belgium, in Cbimany, and as far north as DalecaiHa, 
had its chief centre in Perigord. It lived through the ages of the 
mammoth and the great (uraus spelasus), of the horse, an^ 
reindeer, and survived in la Yc^z^re, while the land was being 
reduced twenty-seven metres below the level of its hist retreats. 
This depth has not been materially increased since the neolithic 
epoch, from which some idea may be formed of the duration of* a 
period which was brought to a close several thousand years before 
recorded time. 

Leaving the man of Moustier, closely related to the Canstadt 
type, who still struggles with the cave-lion and hyena, now becom- 
ing rare, and despising fishing and the pursuit of winged game, 
feeding on the aurochs, the horse, and reindeer, v/e shall meet at the 
station of Gio-hlagnon five specimens of a magnificent race, with 
still savage and prognathous features, but broad at the temples^ and 
terminating with a triangular and prominent ebin, with an aquiline 
nose, cranium still dolichocephal^us, but highly developed, of 
atldetic stature, doubtless of fierce disposition, to judge from the 
femoral bone of an old man and a female head, both bearing 
traces of a wound or a blow, but at the same time remarkably 
industrious. This race does not fish, but pursues the bird, brings 
tlie cutting of celts to peri^tion, and pre^ the dart to the 
pointed head of Moustier. The mammoth, the lion, the bear leave 
hifn some respite to vary his food, which now includes the hoi^ 
the reindeer, (he aurochs, wiM-hoai, elk, wild-go^t, wolf, fox, and 
. We. The tibia, the arm, the jaw still connect him with the 
simiss, but his brain-caji^ljrity is alr^y hum^ If certau^bon^ 
pierced with holes, be regarded af ^mblmtK of authority, h$i 
already reimgnises chiefshr-a sqri oi spoM .hieiarchy^ , 

The spear found at SoluM, slender jsod weU, weepeii 

ofa raoe.whp have. n^\ta, aim 
gejsit canriyoia have, xm m fa^ 
hcLmcs tim. staple irf ^<>4- 
eij^t years 1^ 
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Las been estimated at forty thousand. At Langerie- 
Haute begins the of the reindeer ; its bonds and the forest 
supply the materials for arrows, bodkins, line iftedles pierced with 
an eye ; the bow has already been invented, and a special site is 
^ehosen for the manufacture of arms ai^ uten^. 

A less precarious existence at last smWs the leisure needed for 
the creation of art. Seated at the mouths of their caves, the 
hunters of Langerie-Basse, EyziQs, La Madeleine begin to barb 
their arrows and harpoons ; to carve reindeers and the human figure 
on the handles of their daggers;. to engrave simply but correctly 
the mammoth with its shaggy coat, hunting and fishing scenes, on 
stone, hone, and ivoiy surfaces. These objects, which are daily 
increasing in number, give proof of a genuine artistic skill, and of 
a considerable advance beyond the men of the polished stones and 
dolmens. 

The love of ornament is developed ; the rod-lead is pounded in 
the mortar for tatooing ; shell necklaces are strung together with 
ivory plates ; skin gannents are sewn with sinew ; fossil or zoarine 
shdls are purchased or bartered 

The troglodytes La Y^z^re ore no longer nomads. When they 
•quit tiieir caves they close the entrance with palisades. At the 
hunt, which they still pursue naked, they r^ise warning notes with 
whistles ; they return with abundance of supplies, they cut up the 
game, rej^ting the «iow despised feet^ and while the fiesh is broiled 
on the embers they ddlf ully split the marrow-bones. But there is 
still no trace of vegetable food. ^ ^ 

Nourishment is doubtlesB stiU the chief, iSiough no longer the 
isole mainspring of action. Man speaks^ and he dreams more than 
he thinks*- Fear andf desire suggesHhe b4ief in a second life, and 
in-ben^mt 0 c baneM pow^^. The dead^are buried with their 
weaj^nB,/proviaioh8, slaves. The teeth of the woolly reindeer, pz, 
or horse into, efaanna and talismans for the chase^ 

their appearance, hen^ .^iisy' 
Idee not of the human kingdom.*’ V 

of the reindeer, thp rmrtV- ^ 
by mcea of short stettoe, wjth 
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moderate or broad oraaium (mesaticepbalous, sub-bradiycephalons)^ 
low forehead or snddealy receding, elongated and prognathous 
head, nose trumpcA-shaped, altogether inferior to the wamora of 
Cro-Magnon and the artists of La Madeleine. These peaceful, and 
perhaps oppressed races, ai^by M. Qnatrefages regarded as akin 
to the Lapps. Their remmns, and their long sharpened knives, 
have been discovered at Fuifooz, Crenelle, La Tmch^re, mingled 
with the d&jris of the diamois, w^d-goat, saiga, antelope, Norwegian 
rat^ and lagopus. The mammoth has withdrawn to Siberia^ whQe 
the reindeer begins to retreat northwards. Some rude earthenware, 
found at Furfooz, introduces the modem epoch. 

Has the Polished succeeded the Chipped Stone Age by an imper- 
ceptible transition, or was it due to an invasion of brachycephalous 
Kelts 1 But whe^er the deterioration produced in the populations 
of La Y4z&re was the result of violent crossings, or of a general 
retreat northwards in the wake of the reindeer, is of little moment 
to us. « 

Meantime the bed of the ocean has been upheaved, Europe is 
now fully formed, her flora and fauna are fixed. With the taming 
of the dog begins the pastoral life. We entgr on those polished 
stone and bronze epochs which succeed each other at irregular 
intervals, which even overlap one another in the midst of ethnical 
migrations and fusions, at once more confused and of shorter 
duration t]^n less advanced, and mote rudimentary ages. The 
primitive European populations are interrupted in their special 
evolution, and without perishing become absorbed in other races, 
engulfed, as it weref by the successive waves of migration over- 
flowing from Africa, possibly from a lost Atl^tis, and from prolific 
Asia. On the one handsome the Iberians, on the other PefesgianBi 
Ligurians, Sicanians, Etruscans — all formronners of the great Atyan 
invasion. The East, more matured than the West, witnessw the 
rise of empires in Egypt, in China, and Mesopot^ida, 
ment of civilisations m an era when the diase stiU "prevailed in 
Europe, wh^ the os sublime of the aitistsnf Ik Madc^^^^h^ 
notyettnznedjlts^^es eten (mceheavenwatds, Tfae^l^^ 
scanned tbe firmaments deified sudi momi^ and ea#^ ra^lWaeee^ 
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and temples^ cast metals^ cieated real communities. In the intervals 
during ivhich the peoples are settling down, tribes 9till more highly 
endowed have suddenly multiplied, their precodlous expansion and 
the now too confined limita^f their original settlements urging them 
more or less rapidly to the conquest ^ the world. With bronze 
and iron they endow it with language capable of expressing 
general ideas, together with veritable family, social, and religious 
institutions. « 

"So iong as ethnology has to deal ^th simple characteristics, 
such as the doliehocephalous types of Canstadt and Cro-Magnon^ 
the brachycephalous of . Furfooz, or habits and industries as rudi- 
mentary as those of the first inhabitants of Gaul, it is enabled, 
if not to discover their origin, at least to determine the groups 
with sufficient accuracy. But according as crossings become more 
intricate, when layer succeeds layer, when to the variety, itself 
ever-shifting, of races and sub-races, outward circumstances and 
education superadd individual peculiarities, ethnology is fain to 
fall back upon means of research as difficidt of justification as of 
duo estimation. The proofs that it draws from anatomy, language, 
statistics of all sort^ do not always harmonise, nor is it possible to 
refer them to some fixed and determined point of comparison. 
The fom and capacity, of the skull, the structure and weight of 
the brain, the irregular development of its various sections, the 
facial angle, the cuivature of the vertebral column, the arrange- 
ment of the nervous, veinous, arterial systems, the proportions of 
organs and members, attitude and fi^e, complexion, features, cut 
and colour of the hair, besides many other pli^sical cliaractcristies, 
none of whidi can be neglected, are yery far from corrospon^g 
with vnfj accuracy to any given theory.% The intellectual and 
moral traits resulting from the sum-total of sifth physical characters 
naturally present still more numerous and glaring anomalies. To 
these GfOun^ of uneerts^ly' add the manifold, continubus, and 
complicated influences of climate, altitude, geographical area, food,. 
pea$^il or viedent intact, habits and revolutions of every descrip- 
tion; lastly^ ^ those kueoessive or simultaneous necesdtiefi^ summed 
up. in the. word end smne faint idea may be formed 
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of the chaotic field Mrhich 4ih6 ethnoJogU^^ and aathsopologist under- 
take to explore.* 

One group, bel<inging to the higher races, is found in a state of 
savagery, or, perhaps, of hopeless decadence. Another, which has 
attained to a conaidetable^egree sf culture and wealth, continues 
to employ, without apprilcSublc advantage, a language and a writing 
system belonging to the lowest stage of civilisation, and long 
abandoned by kindred peoples^ Others again, though favoured 
from prehistonc times with inflecting forms of speedi and •phono* 
graphic char^ters, have remained or relapsed into barbarism. In 
the midst of the rudest tribes, without a thou^t beyond their 
immediate wants, wc shall come upon a harmless or poetic people, 
remarkable for the wisdom. of their institutions and their lofty 
moral conceptions. Everywhere laws established with much 
laborious research are found to be overthrown or falsified by 
exceptions. 

The individual seems to laugh at all statistical results. In him 
are combined the most contradictory traits, oonceutiated from all 
the comers of the earth by crossings, and capriciously selected, 
rejected, and again revived by atavism. Eropi this fusion springs 
a new being, mi generis, classed respectively in a hundred different^ 
at times extreme, cat^ories, by the shape of his head, his features, 
arms, tibia, provailiug tastes, mental qualities. Now a cultured, 
and even superior intellect, « is developed bciieath a flattened or 
pointed cranium; now the highest c^btal development ends in 
lunacy ; hero a New Gidedonian vies in magnanimity with the 
noblest of civilked whites ; ^where a prognathous negro reads a 
le^on in statecraft to European politicians; cur else it is some 
^'rain charmer,” half-pdtestfhalf-eonjuier, who conceives a Manitoo, 
a Taarodi, equal if net superior to Brahma^' to Z&m, Jehovi^ tbs 
Christian Triune Deity, or the divine unity, of xiaeta|h.yBicka]n 7 . 

Doubfless the opponents of the aeiame finicy thqr disced 
arguments in these pretended freaks of mtnre ev' of ;pi!Ovid^ 
But this woxM matter little, did njOt;Bftdx 
upon savants^ 
jpv^ndice, and whose 
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issShd in question. If, some Bxgae^ iihe^ianiometrictd results are 
not tiie exact measure of the intellect, we mustsueeds fall back 
upon that vital force seated in the brainy &c. which is simply 
meaningless^ a force being merely a general term summari|pg a 
aeries of phenomena. Since tlse same^intellectual faculties, urge 
others, are, strictly speaking, pretty well diffused throughout all 
races, the monogenist conclusion must be adopted by all logical 
minds. Lastly, morality and th^ religious sentiment, which are 
displayed in various degrees under all latitudes and in all societies, 
ure surely special and fundamental attributes of mankind, and thus 
the human kingdom ” is saved. 

But let us see whether anthropology is quite so confused as 
some, and those not the least distinguished of its votaries, would 
have us helieve ; whether, from the already numerous documents it 
has brought together from all quarters, there may not bo deduced 
some few indispiitable general facts, which may serve as its starting- 
point. First of all, when the weight of the brain falls below a 
minimum of nine hundred grams, the intellectual faculties dis- 
apx>ear,” even in the case of a Bushman or an Australian. In the 
second place, the cranial capacity increases with the general mental 
activity. Thirdly, " in the savage races, the number and intricacy 
of the cerebral convolutions are less thou in the more intelligent 
and cultured races.” How meaningless, therefore, is the angry 
exdamation of Gratiiolot : Ho enlig}xtened man could ever think 
of measuring the intellect by measuring the encephalon !” 

We have quoted these three anatomical anU physiological laws, 
because in the matter with which we are concemeci they are de^ 
•eisiv^ They do not allow of our doubting that the brain is the 
iiiuihpeiisabk intelligenceb; n|y more, they estabBsh 

the identity ^ <^bral activity and the mind. The firsts 

admiin of no exceptions, while. 

^1iEanliheis..ihe.npkwe8i^^ deviations, mainly 

' , near when them will remain nothra^but 

wl^ the yellow, and Afnw 

iMr inhaAitanta of ^ ^i^;nene 
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— ^Eskimos, Lapps, Samo^iWes — ^may possibly continue to vegetate 
on the arctic sboses, fatal to the natives of the temperate and torrid 
regions. But thedRed Skin is already disappearing, bequeathing 
some^w of his characteristics tathe people of Canada, of Mexico, 
and South America. The Papuan/ the Australian, and Polynesian 
■will soon have left no other traces beyond perhaps the imper- 
ceptible vestiges of ancient crossings effected in the Chipped Stone 
Age. They are perishing, so to^say, at the breath of civilisation. 
M. de Quatiefages is justly, though too complacently, eloquent &n 
the subject of the vices and maladies disseminated throughout 
Oceania by European contact, on the exterminating barbarism and 
ferocious treachery of the Christian conquerors. His thrilling 
advocacy, however, cannot save the remnants of the old human 
faunas. It happens to the races that have lagged behind, as to the 
fossil species — ^they perish simply because they are unable to 
survive. Doubtless the change of outward circumstances has told 
hard against them ; but the true cause of their extinction, m the 
hopeless disproportion between the conflicting races. Hothing can 
save .those that have run their' course. It would be necessary to 
extend their destined cyde, or come out of it^ altogether, in order 
to airest the fatal spread of more vigorous races. After all, the 
law of nature is the law of history. The peoples that have been 
relatively most spared^ those who have defended themselves most 
valiantly, Hawaiians or Maoi;jis, have been nojess decimated than 
the tribes massacred or tainted by European intrusion. It would 
have been useless t6 place them under a glass-case, in order to 
render more gfadui^ttheir traction to a new atmosphere. They 
would have died aU the same, merdy by bdng looked at I For 
they, were assuredly no. mqre capable of progreas than wi«e the' 
men of Solutr6 or the^Eydes. Some few of their h(»des passing 
through the hunting, fishing, and pastoral stagM, hkd; entered.on a 
sedentary life. In other sunoundings, with oth^^ Wants, th^ 
capacities might have increased, their insUtutioiis etpandeA . £at 
of what . avail hypothetical condMons oF' a pttifel^;^ti?o^ec^^ 
diaracter) In point of (slg^ these races, as ^te W^ptbism, 0 ^ 
who, left to th^nadvesi.lia^ fc^ed tb produce 
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«rt8, or the hegiiminge of a civilisation, had either exhausted their 
strength, or allowed it to become atrophied. Xheir protracted 
childhood condemned them to a siidde}i decadence. 

There is a general coincidence between ethnical superiormUf^and 
iQiental and moral developmenti; or, rather, the one is at once the 
result and the condition of the other. The exceptions drawn from 
linguistic comparisons disappear wl|pn not isolated from their causes 
and consequences. M. de Quatrefages very properly remarks that 
the majority of inferior races speak agglutinating tongues, which 
places them one stage in advance of a whole civilised group in the 
extreme south-east of Asia. For China has remained at the mono- 
syllabic state. But it was precisely the precocity of its civilisation 
that retained her there. The Chinese language being once for all 
fixed by writing, there was nothing loft but to make the most of 
monosyllabism. But all the ingenuity of the race was unable to 
make good the imperfection of sudi an instrument, or to triumph 
ever Jit. Hence that remarkable disagreement between their prac- 
tical and theoretical development. All that experience could discover 
was discovered by the Chinese and consigned to their encyclopaediaa 
But they were unable to attain to science which fertilises discoveries. 
Hence the Celestial £mpire was stricken with intellectual stagnation 
some three thousand years ago. 

It was stated higher up that M. de Quatrefages assigns to the 

human kingdom ” (wo special attributes, morality and the religious 
sentiment We have shown that these two general or accidental 
manifestations of life proceed from intelligence. Hence cither in- 
telligence should have been denied^to the ‘^enimaf soul,’' or else 
the germ of aU human faculties should have been traced to this 
source. ^ We .give this fiction ^ a hipna^ kingdom " for what it 
. is worth 9 the line of demarcation must be sought elsewhere. But 
thm arm two qiiestkma. perfectly independent both of each other 
> of whidi ethnology may 

aolt^ (1) notions a nnivecsol character) (2) Is tihe 

mli^Otui a mark of superiorii^ in tiiev 
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facts whidi the leaned professor has failed to interpret mth 
usual sagacity. «His standpoint is at once snpeificialand eiroxteous.- 
He admits ^vithout inqttiry ^ entity^ an unknown cause, moraUty,* 
a category, which manifests itself through certain effects 

and he fancies he is still loyal to the scientific method while ne£^ee]p 
ing to analyse moral ideas and fjpts in their origin, conditions, scope, 
and results. He finds that in njfuy savage tribes there exist severe 
laws against murder, theft, and ^adultery; that — ^thou^ disguised 
under strange euatoms and actions — ^respect for oldage, filial affection,, 
friendship, love itself and decorum are equally recognised and 
practised hy the Bushmen, the TSsmanian, the Andaman, or Eiji 
islander (which is going, rather fat); that in their relations wdth 
the conquerors from the West the Polynesians have given proofs 
of magnanimity, of courage, and an innate sense of justice, throw- 
ing all the stronger light oh the perfidy, wickedness, and infamy of 
the eivilised whites. And he concludes that morality is universal^ 
whidi tells us nothing, and everywhere idefiUicalf which is nqji the 
case. 

The term r/u>ral has three senses. As synonymous with ethics, 
it is the science that formulates the laws of social morals, laws 
famished hy experience. It is, farther, the faithful observance of 
the laws formulated hy the science ; and, lastly, the aggregate of 
the social relations. It is universal only in this last sense, which 
means no more than that tl^ere is no country, no tribe, in whicb 
men are not in rdation with their fdOlows. The same is true tif 
animals of like species or habitat ; dogs, wolves, horses of the 
steppe or ihe^stahle^' tigers liave all an equally universal moral 
relation, since all have common or opposed habits and interests^ 
Contacts and rivalries, f 

In order to estahli^ the pfogresrion 6f the TOial ideas, it is qsot 


The'^moxai;‘(^^ 


enough to recaH at haphmrd oertam fsaits os honesty or oouwqsa 
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deepens 'with hniziaii intelligence. If it was earlj fixed in some of 
its radimentary outlines^ it is still very far from having arrived at 
its hnal perfection. We shall elsewhere point o^t its advances 
shortcomings, ;whether partial in the order of the private relj|^ons,. 
oy gcmeral in the sphere of politaos and economy. Here it concerns 
ns only in its ethnical chadneter. 

The religions are deeply interested in identifying their catise 
with that of morality. The latter has certain and constant foun- 
dations, which no revolt can overthrow or shake ; it results from 
the very nature of things. The former have their origin in ignorance 
and illusion alone ^ hence every progrossive stop of science restricts 
their empire and onlaiges that of the moral laws, a truth so evident 
that we need not further insist upon it. 

M. de Quatrefages, as usual, hero^introduces an unknown cause,, 
which he may caH ^‘religiosity” if ho pleases. Ho tells us, for 
instance, that the belief in ghosts, and the conscquolit hypothesis of 
another life, ar^ manifestations, or effects, of this religious senti- 
menti But the very opposite is the case. ' Eeligiosity is an effect 
of those illusions, and of many others. Whatever its source, and 
allowing its universality (a questionable, though secondary, point), 
at least for the past starting from the quaternary times, is it a proof’ 
of the unity of the human i^cies ? Most oninials tremble at tlie 
sound of thunder, flee from weapons of attaclf, dread the unknown 
but does fear — a ixg more universal^ sentiment than religiosity — 
prove the unity of the animal epecies, or of the living species 9 

A much more serious question is raised and answered by some 
foots, from which M. de Quatrefageif draws th^ true ’consequences, 
but against himself, and in our favour. Endeavouring, in the 
interest (4 human kingdom,” to sh^v^fhat the religious senti- 
ment ip opmmaeL to aM zneo, wlliiout distinGtk)n of colour, of race,^ 


. or otdture, he quotes an Indian prayer addressed to the Great 
: Maoitbi^ a^ a FdymMdan hymn to Taaioa, in which is sevoaled a 

equal to tiie intuitions of the 
Zeus, the Biahm of Mshfi, Plato^ 
asaiu?edly jiM to 
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Thus (m {he one hand the quintessence of monotheism is eon- 
sidered as the Bi}pieme conquest of reason, while, on the other^ this 
treasure, this ** Grail,” shines forth in its brightest li^t on a 
disin^ittid land, amongst peoples arrested thousands of years ago 
in their evolution. Who shall oxp^^ this antinomy t — a primitive 
revelation, ot its equivalent, the ^'unknown cause 1” Ethnology 
has a ready answer : If the most vaunted religious Conceptions are 
produced, so to say, spontaneously, amongst confessedly' inferior 
races, it is because the progress <ff religiosity is not coi^atiYe with 
that of intollectiml culture, as are those of art^ of mos^ality, and 
science. Far from 'being, the ally of true progress, history shows 
that it 1ms ever been its opponent and persecutor. Let us conclude, 
with Tylor,'that the religious sentiment is an heirloom of the olden 
times, a samuol, an infantilo character, an obstinate feature of 
atavism, which Ignorance ' is never wearied of reproducing, and 
science of effadng. The true mark of the superior races is the 
disappearance 6f religiosity. 


CHAFfER m. 

TBS INriELLto^An' MECHANISM. nr TBB INDIVinUALi 

^ ' S dfensotfon* 

Xhb organism is hixx^^ 

^t6re he mi. intelli|enee. ministexed to by organs,’^ man 
was an organism 'deteni)ining ^ . / 

. IptetB^nee is' the of org^C phencme^s, of wMch the^ 
first is {he condition pf the follQu4lEig'4«eDsai^^ ineinaxy, 
tiom Sf»ociatioii« proceed^cfii^: p^j^y 
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•mitted to the encephalon by certain special fibres of the nervous 
system.. When the number or intensity of iftiese movements 
enables them to reach the middle and anterior regions of the brain, 
according to the temperament, age, sex, disposition of the moment, 
constitution, volume, health, exhaustion of the sensorial and central 
organs, they hero determine more or less durable vibrations in a 
given time, whose duration may bo calculated. In the colls they 
excite a rush of blood, an increase of temperature, indications 
of « chemical combinations, and of an activity . whicli we call 
intelligence. 

All sensation has for its condition knd stfirting-point a contact, 
whether in the centre, of the organism between, cells and groups of 
cells, or at the periphery bet^vGcn the ofgans of the senses and 
objects exterior to the organism. Hence the very fact of sensation 
involves at once the simultaneous existence of a sentient subject 
and of a medium perceived by it, in short, of man and the universe 
— ^tw^ inseparably associated realities. > 

Of sensations there are. two, orders^. those which arise within the 
organism, and those, which come from without. though of 
different order, their, nature is thp same.. In respect of the brain 
receiving them they are both equally external, being caused, the 
one by the impact, the others by^the absorption of external matter, 
while all are conditioned by the friction of cells or cellular groups 
respectively exterior gne to the other; • 

The organic sensations developed within the system in a caloric 
medium usually uniform, and moreover deadened by g liabit dating 
back to the intxafetal life^ manifest themsolt^es in the form d 
pleasure and pain Qnly*-7a' pleasure most frequently restricted to 
simpfe wdlheing,- a pain Whieh may-pass from a dull whing to^ 
the most ^ute auffbring.; < But thanks to the relative indepondeuee 
of the g^eat sympathetic' nerve,” whi<^. 

collects and^^triuuli^ brain nev^ confuses tUi^ wi& 

the same tim the soveience: 
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The ego finds itself placed irresistihly in presence of the outward 
world, like a whede endowed with moyements and energies peculiar , 
to itself. It becones all the more readily isolated from the uni- 
versal totality of which it makes an integral part, in virtue of 
which it exists, and with which it (remains in constant communi- 
cation, inasmuch as in the very organ itself that summarises and 
concentrates it, its intimate unity is opposed to the diversity of 
outward things. 

Hence the importance of the confused sensations due tq respi- 
ration, nutrition, circulation, secretion and excretion is by no- 
mcans inconsiderable. They alternately strengthen, weaken, 
falsify, or neutralise the external sensations, and consequently 
control the memory, the reason, and intellect. They exercise a 
preponderating influence on the wants and instincts, on the 
cravings and volitions, on the emotional sentiments and passions, 
on the conduct of imlividuals and on the whole social order. 
WliothoT forgotten or perceived, exacting or working in silence, 
slow or sudden, everywhere present and potent, we shall meet 
thorn at tlie bottom of all the moral and mental phenomena. 
But their neutral and simple nature does not call for a long 
description. Most of them differ from the^' sensations of touch 
only in their lack of precision j some verge on the sensations of 
smell and taste by ceiftain loathings, bitter or acrid qualms, on that 
of hearing by certain ringing or sonorous in^rcssions, whether it 
be that they meet the nerves peculiar to those senses, or that they 
become sufficiently liberated to reach the very organ of the sense 
so affected. ^Dthers> again cGnsist in optical derangements, fitful 
gloamings, dizziness, and the like. All such sensations, however, 
become deadened in j^ie ^perfectly healthy state ; to render them 
vivid there is needed a disturbance of the equilibrium inUe local 
or general economy. Their origin, persistence, and Vaxiation chiefly 
concenw^e physiciaoi who studies them as so '"many pat^^ 
symptoms. . . » . 

The extemal senaationa bdon^Jike, tiie to 

But they come alao, piiau^y, scopa ph^ 

aa messages from the outward cl ^"^^vdse^ 
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are they not the first elements of knowledge, of that twofold 
conception of men and things which is the f>ropor object of 
philosophy ^ • 

They may be defined: molecular movepients tmnemitted by 
4he central axis of the sefisor-nervcs to the nervous centres 
concentrated in the encephalon. 

In the normal state these vibrations^ start from the external 
organ where ends the extremity of tlie i^ensor-ncrve. lUit they 
may bo artificially excited at any point of the nervous channel, 
producing the afferent sensation of the affected nerve, provided 
it be not isolated from the nervous centres. But it must not be 
supposed that the conducting nerve can therefore s^ntaneously 
produce the sensation without the concurrence of the outward 
world. Its spontaneity is always aroused, and conscr[uently 
affords no countenance to the opinion of the Englbh idealists 
and psychologists, who hold that the world is subjectively created 
within us by the action either of an unknown cause called the soul, 
or of the ner\"oua system. Whether inward or outward, all sensation 
is objective. 

In his excolient *work on The Intelligence," M. Taine seems 
often inclined to the erroneous theoiy of the si^outaneous and 
independent activity of the nervous fibres. ^ 

“The direct condition of sensation," ho says, “is the molecular 
action or motion ol the nerve; outward occurrences, or those 
taking place within tiie living body are of little consequence, for 
they act only through the medium ^f this movemcgit which they 
excite ; of themselves they do notMng (an olivious contradiction, 
since they excite), and, might be dispensed with." But how 
dispmiss with themi Sensation is efolvfd only through them ; 
snap thread that oonnecta the brain with the periphery, and you 
abblidi the Henee ^ occurrence counts for someW.'mg; 

it ifiL in faei^ less neeassaiy to the encephalon than the oztee- 
phalcm is to .^6 ^It would suffice," he continues, “that 

theai^^ i^ys iqKmtaneous, as it is at tunes *' 

(but it jkoBvir maee &m ^ action were stUl pro^need 

cegahdty, iind with the wsuat ^tensity, the outward world and 
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everytliiiig in our body not forming part of the nervous system 
might be abolislfied; we would still have the same sensations, 
consequently the s&me images and the same ideas.’* The hypo- 
thesis is null, and has never been realised. It is to such illusions 
that all philosophic systems are inevitably led wliich make 
psychology their starting-point In point of fact, both in 
neuralgic complaints an^ in the experiments in which the com- 
munication is interrupted betweeq the nerve and the organ at the 
periphery, the nerve acts under a pressure from without ^ it <is 
powerless mthout the organism and the surrounding medium. 
Moreover, all the bodily functions are consolidated, so that no 
nerve can act without the co-operation of the blood itself, con- 
stantly produced by nutrition and respiration, involving the 
existence of the outward world and its objective reality. Analysis 
should never let us forget the ememhle that it has decomposed. 

Wo know that tliere are five groups of sensations corresponding 
to the five senses — those of touch, smell, taste, sight, and hearing. 
The first, a general sense, diffused throughout the whole body, and 
more particularly on the surface of the skin, thanks to certain 
dermal papilla) where terminate the tactile fibrps; the four others, 
called special, localised in the mucous membrane of the nose, in the 
degustatory papilhe of the palate and tongue, in the optic appa- 
ratus, and in the vestibule of the ear, where the rods of Corti 
somewhat resemble the keys of a piano. Seixiation seems, at first 
sight, a simple, instantaneous fact ; but the least investigation, and 
d fortiori scientific observatipn, enable us to recognise in it a 
complex group, a successive series, a compound capable of minute 
division. 

In the first place, 1j}iere»are scarcely any sensations uijiaccom- 
ponied by others from which they must be Ubezated. In those of 
hearing, taste, smell, and even o^t, the tactile element often plays 
a no inoonsideiable part, as^ for instance, when ^y be^me 
intensified to a degree of pain, or when minted with impMsIlms 
of cold, heat, pungency, violence. The ethereal waves of . and 

colom^ the atmospheric waves cd sound, realty touch and a^t Ihe^ 
t^Ue parts of the eye and ear. Taste and sn^ restdl^ 
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contact of liquid or humid Buhstanccs volatilised, rcsolvo themselves 
very often into the categoiy of sensations of toucli. In the second 
place, sensations are not instantaneous, hut arS transmitted along 
the nervous system at the rate of about thirty-one and a half yards 
•per second. Lastly, they are i^de up of innumerable simultaneous 
or successive waves or vibrations. 

The composite and successive nature of sensation has been placed 
in the clearest light, especially by acoustic and optical experiments. 
'Without encroaching upon the special domain of physics, chemistry, 
and physiology, we may here briefly sum up the results of those 
sciences. 

The auditory sensations are due to the atmospheric waves or 
pulsations of the air, excited by a vibrating body, and striking 
against the ear. These sound-waves, conjectured by Lucretius, 
slower in the heavy, quicker and shorter in the sharp, have all a 
minimum of pitch and a maximum of intensity, followed by a 
comssponding waning. The sensation of noise answers to a series 
of undulations of unequal velocity and length ; that of the musical 
note to a series equal in length and velocity; that of tone to 
liarmonic sub-wav^, accompanying the musical wave, which is 
itself already composed of at least two equal waves. Kow, if wo 
reflect that a thousand of these musical couplets are produced in a 
second (that is, two thousand simple waves, themselves composed, 
and winch are not geparately perceptible, though capable of being 
represented by graphic signs, the sight here supplementing the 
sense of hearing), it will be seen &at the entire s^sation, lasting 
one second, already involves a thousand elemftitary and perceptihlo 
sensations, besides thousands of unconscious impressiona As 
M. Tfl^e remarks, this gives us a«gliu|p3c of the obscure and 
infinite world that comes under our distindt sensations. But to 
render, their perceptible to our consciousness, they require 

to be supecedded one to another, so as to produce a certath volume, 
anftoccupy a certain space of time.” 

, wl^ we pals to tiie region of vision, the conqulication'is 
intenaiSfid by the . almost immeasurable velocity of light, and by 
rfundainenlal sensations of red, green, and violet, always 
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combined in greater or less proportions. It has been calculated 
that at tlie reef extremity of the spectrum, where the successive 
transmissions are sfewest, there occur 451,000,000,000 per second,” 
and the velocity increases to 789,000,000,000 at the violet end. 
The electric spark, though perceptible to our eyes, lasts no more 
than the one-milJionth part of a second, so that a luminous sensa- 
tion of one second’s duration implies at least a million successive 
sensations ; and these are themselves far from being rudimentary, 
for each of the 451,000,000,000 of red involves secOndaJly 
green and violet waves, a sort of optical timbre^ all with 
their two minima and their central maximum of pitch. Add 
to all this the differences of intensity transmitted by black, 
gray, or dark negative quantities, the combination of the comple- 
mentary colours producing white (red and bluish green, orange and 
sky-blue, yellow and indigo, greenndi yellow and violet), that of 
the extreme or nearly allied colours mutually strengthening each 
other, yellow and orange giving a deep yellow, light bluo»and 
indigo a dark blue, red and violet a purple. Thus we see how 
much more complex are the optical than the auditory sensations. 

Those of smell and taste have been less studied, but the chemical 
combinations pTOducing them imply “prodigiously minute and 
rapid ” displacements^ doubtless analogous to those that determine 
the acoustic and luminous waves. 

* “The four special senses,^ well remarks H. Taine, “are four 
special languages, each adapted to a different subject. Toudx is, on 
the contrary, ^ general langu^e adapted to all subjects, but feebly 
expressing the sliadeb of each.” It connects and regulates the other 
senses, and thanks to it, the real world is not for men that ludlvd- 
ncUidn to which M. TaJ^e himself is so partial Without Jibing, 
sight, taste, or smell, Hhere would exist neither sound, colour, teJish^ 
nor odours ; without touch nothing could exist Henc^ touch is 
the fondkmental sense, whence flows ell certitude both objective 
and subjective. It verifles the gesml/^aiBcCm;^ 
and th^more immediate reMons fhe It 

sense, also, whether inwiird or outwwl, that tiwMhtes pain or 
plware the vs|y^ iatieiisities. of thd aensc^ChniK : - . " 
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Cases of partial paralysis and anatomical research have enabled 
118 to distinguish in touch the muscular and dermal sensations, 
and trace to the encephalon the passage of the nervous conductors 
<sha]:ged Vrith tiie transmission of both. The donn 4 |. sensations 
wcross each other in tlie spiiftl marrow, so that the impressions 
transmitted from one side of tho body are reflected on the opposite 
side of the vertebral column' and tho brain. Tho muscular, accord- 
ing to Biown-S^quard, are trans^tted directly to the higher regions 
•vidthout crossing over. 

Before reachiitg the encephalon oil sensation is latent, or, rather, 
there still exist the movements alone tliat are destined to ])Toduco 
it. Along the lino of the spine, which may be described as a series 
of links, each the seat of a deadened consciousness, it exciU^s purely 
mechanical or automatic motions, and does not become perceptible 
till it reaches tho summit of the vertebral column, or, rather, tho 
last vertebrae enlarged within the cranial cavity. The medulla 
oblongata, the connecting link between the spine and tho brain, 
regulates more animal acts tlian do tho inferior ganglia, but oven 
this remits reflex acts only. Tho animal whoso medulla oblongata has 
been severed from jihe brain proper, still contracts its face, swallows, 
uttm vocal sounds, but ceases to experience pain, which is tlio most 
rudimentary symptom of sensation. Consciousness does not begin 
till we reach a circular protuberance connected by a bundle of 
nerves with the i^^odulla. Tho apimal that has lost the upper 
portions of the brain, but p^erves this protuberance, feels pain, 
utters plaintive, prolonged, and conscious cries; he understands 
and expresses his anger or dr^ on hearing flie voice of an 
enemy ; he has the sense of taste and shows repugnance to bitter 
subatwim The protuberance is th^f(^ the suiiicicnt condition 
of the tactile, auditory, and degustatory sensations. Yiviseei^n 
and analogous expenme&ts dio^. that the optical sensations, are > 
^uspeiated with other parts of toe encephalon, the tubemdar 

Wh^ deprived of this the rest of 

ithe .eneep^^^ A intact, : becomes 

'.Xhe simaa. .bM not fm beea. oo^l«tel, loMltppd, 
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but there are good grounds for placing its seat between the medulla 
and the optic la^rs, and corpm^a striata. 

The mental opemtions require as their indispensable condition 
the preser^^ation and association of the sensations. This is the 
province of the higher cerebral regions, a function already antici-' 
I)ated by comparative anatomy. 

“ From the anterior angles of the^circulai protuberance there 
spring two large columns of v^iite substance called peduncles, 
whose iibres end in large eminences called optical layers and 
corpora stnata^ whence are transmitted other hbrcs terminating in 
the cerebral lobes.*’ The lobes or hemispheres, formed of a white 
substance, are covered with a circuitous cortical integument of 
alternate gray and white granular layers, composed of numerous 
vesicles bound together by filaments, and with the surface raised 
by more or loss numerous anfractuositics called convolutions. The 
hemispheres constitute the mental apparatus. The movements 
and combinations hero olTccted, by a regular afilux of blood, variable 
within certain limits that cannot be exceeded without risk of 
anlimiia or hyperhmmm^ are still shrouded in mystery, though the 
results are evident, ^ 

It has been demonstrated by thousands of experiments, that in 
the animal series, including the human species, intelligence in- 
creases with the volume, weight, and cortical convolutions of the 
hemispheres. The premature suture of the anterior portions of the 
skull and the arrest of frontal development are a mark of ethnical 
and individual inferiority. Ce^bral hemispheres below a certain 
volume and weight invariably lielong to imbecile minds; an abnor- 
mally small brain and the atrophy of the hemisphe^s are always 
accompanied by idiotcy any lesion, whether slow or sudden of 
these lobes, and especially of the gray cortical layer, entails the losa 
either of memory or of reason, disturbances of 8pe.ec^ of 
voluntary •motions ; in short, of aU delibeiate actn The hemi- 
spheres supplement each other, but not without an nffbrt, and; 
strictly speaking, man thinks with one heimspbere only, jtist as ho 
breathes with one lung only— a statement 
facts. 
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Tho wliite substance^ both in tho hcmispliores and the nerves, is 
not so much sensitive as a conducting medium. The chief part is 
played by the vesicles and convolution of the grjfy substance, which 
already covers all the filaments of tho nervous system. •AVhon tho 
sensations reach it they comiAimicate to this subsbinco durable 
vibrations, which here accumulate, become co-ordinated and asso- 
ciated together, or else clash, intorpcnetiate, and replace each 
other, thus exciting others, indefinitely reacting on the system, llie 
tujgidily of tho cerebral hemispheres under any given impnission, 
as observed in the exposed brain of wounded or diseased subjects, 
and tho increase of iirea (a product of combustion), under the in- 
fluence of mental exertion, place beyond doubt tho physical reality 
of this operation, which is thought. 

What is tho nature of those transitions from sensation to under- 
standing] Aioweto conceive them as mflnitesimal concussions, 
as quasi-photographio reductions reduced to order in tho treasurc- 
housa of the vesicles, or as electric and magnetic plicnomena inces- 
santly propagated in the fibres and gray colls of the white ncrvdus 
substance] But whatever their nature, they are produced hero and 
hero alone. Their syibdratum failing, they disappear. 

Each sensation may bo said to be interpreted in tho cerebral 
hemispheres by a partial representation of t|^o object by which it 
has been occasioned. When combined and applied to tlxe same 
object, the sensation* of touch, hearing, sight, &c., supply us with 
a complete representation of tho object in question. Wo touch a 
fruit, we see it, we hear it fall, sm^ taste it : from^the touch wo 
learn its temperature, consisteiice, weight ; from tho sense of hear- 
ing, tho sound it makes on the ground, on a stone, or in tho water; 
from th^t of sights its colour and form; Iromlbhat of smell, its scent; 
and its flavour fiiaom that of taste. If wo sliSe or break it, its in- 
ternal formation is revealed to us, its peel, its fibres, pulp, coxo, 
pips, the lino connecting it with tho stem are all displayeil. The 
miefeseope oomi^ to the aid of the eye discloses tho form of tho 
cells gionped within it; diemieal analysis tells tis of the simple 
elemenl^ epmposingii^ and of their proportions. Who then 
say that sensation is jbwerlesa to roach the substwge of the fruit 1 
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Hence the image or repiesentation may he oomplote and leave 
nothing to desife. 

These representations, which are neither types, nor categories, 
nor simulacra, hovering in the air, but simply cerebral modifications 
produced by external impressions^ are within the capacity of all 
beings endowed with any nervous concentration whatever; they 
vary from one species of animal, aii^*ftom one form to another, in 
number, precision, and duratiop alone. Their persistence consti- ^ 
tutes memory; their juxtaposition, comparison; the sum of their 
various relations, judgment and reason ; their association, imagina- 
tion and thought ; theii' intermittent and weakened return becomes 
mere reminiscence. Whether revived by the presence of constantly < 
fresh images, or effaced by forgetfulness, they exist none the less. 
Some we see reappearing at intervals of one, ten, or forty years, 
under the iniluenco of some sensation or of some other group of 
images analogous or contrary. 

Some of these cerebral images are so vivid that they recall the 
original sensation to a degree of hallucination or illusion. In the 
normal waking state, apart from all morbid excitement or relaxation 
of the ties connecting them together, they sii^ply recall the object 
of the sensation, the quality of the object of vision, hearing, or 
touch. They ore no longer anything more than elements of 
information, a dictionary in which all natural details are arranged 
in the order of their origin, pr in comparativ% categories. But it 
is an automatic dictionary, whose leaves turn of themselves, excited 
by that^ passive state of the periphery, and that cerebral activity 
kept going fill exhausted Si death by the extremely intricate 
mechanism of the organism. 

Their union in a re^trigted region where all the cells are in 
permanent communmation, not only with each other, but ^ with 
the whole nervous system, with idl the muscular or visceral tissues, 
and thnaugh sensation with the outward world, results ia. the deter- 
mination of the person, of what we call the sum of relations 
varied in their effects, constant in tiieir iiatm aikd ’attedumm 
We know that the pretended indivisibility t}^ 
to an .immatenal substance is the. startsng-j^ 
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aberrations. But the habitual interruptions of sloop, the liallucina- 
tions of dreams^ or dj^ease prove superabundantly Ihe emptiness of 
«uch cln'nmroa. 


§ 2 . — the^nderdanding^ 

The understanding is tho^um aiid sorieaof the cerebral pheno- 
mena determined by the acquisition ^d persistence of ideas, by 
perception and memory. Ideas, as the word implies, are notliing 
more than images, and their combinations and results. There are- 
no innate ideas, because to produce them there is needed the 
contact of an organism and an outward medium. Those two 
factors have each their proper function, one elaborating the 
elements supplied by the other. Nothing is innate except licre- 
ditary and organic aptitudes to receive or reject, choose or discard, 
correctly combine ideas. These aptitudes, to which are mainly to 
be tjaced the groups of sensations wo have called internal, are the 
very foundation of the individual sentiment, of the human person, 
that which distinguishes one man from another man, from another 
animal, just as the whole, the unity of the organism, distinguishes 
him from the surrounding medium. It follows that to the opera- 
tions of the uudeistauding there is added the consciousness of an 
individual activity, of an independence, whifth though relative and 
circumscribed is noge the less real ^ 

Sensation, understanding, are neither forces nor nietajibysical 
entities ; they are simply terms that sum up genend characters of 
successive motions and states prodlftcd in ihotbrain % the relations 
of a living organism with everything that limits, impresses, and 
^nourishes it All is invincibly associated together; and as there 
exists no gap between life and its inoigcu^ic materials, between 

- f a genend islszafcien of the organism ; it brings about a weak- 

tM|i8 iA seasibiHliy and a diminution of oorebral conoontratioo, due to a 
rnmetfirnty sgdifpn>iiL DioaoMi are the play of sneges and of ideas 
4e^yered.to tlmoaM^ves and derived of oontroh Bat here we oaa dono. 
.mere t^ Mer ;,ih 0 reader to the admirable work of U. Haniy on ‘VBleep 
end Bcea^’r;’ 0 i^ .to special treatises for the esixemely inatraottve. end 
<oad|esiVe ptit3^^^ . ' . . 
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consciousness and its unconscious elements, there is no interruption 
between the phenomena of sensibility and those of the under- 
standing. Not satisfied with supplying the understanding with aH 
^ the materials necessary for its work, sensation suggests its method 
and teaches it its fundamental pro&ss — abstraction. 

To abstract is, strictly speaking, to detach from a bundle of facts 
of any sort some one fact to be considered apart, independently 
of the whole to wliich it belongs.' Such is precisely the office of ^ 
sensation. The five senses are, by nature, abstractors.*' Each 
transmits to the brain a partial representation completed by all the 
others, and the sum of the sensations is adequate to the object 
represented. The understanding seeks in the memory the frag- 
mentary images, resolves complete ones into their components. 
Abstract ideas become landmarks, points of comparison between 
the objects furnishing them. They themselves serve as materials for- 
fresh abstractions, at once less determined and more comprehen- 
sive, which enable us to classify them according to their reciprocal 
relations or differences and various degrees of intensity. 

Every partial imago isolated by abstraction, whenever it coin- 
cides with other fragmentary images similarly detached from the- 
complex reality, gives rise to a general idea, a sort of key under- 
which are kept united the various objects and individuals stamped 
with a common cliaracter. Generalisation is an inevitable conse- 
quence of abstraction. It creates genem, species, type^ categories,, 
-which it applies as a convenient measure to all objects that obser- 
vation wishes to examine. Some are so comprehensive that they 
embrace all forms of substances. Such are being, form, number,, 
space, time, motion. Tlieir generality is constituted by the fact, 
that the abstractions, ^lenee they result, are given at once by aUT 
the senses. Others again ai'e referable to each sensual order respeo-^ 
tively, to contact, resistance, temp^tuie, weighty &c. y to taste^ 
sm^> fltffouis, scents, and their gradations; to hearing sohmu^ 
hess, and its modulations ; to sight, li^t wi^’ its sub-gehtu colQur, 
and its. varieties, red, green, Violet^ ^ow, scieiiCBft 

call genera imd species are also collections of abStraeVci^^ 
aU. coniprised in the foregoing categ^^ The; entities of . 
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logy, the faculties, the soul, the intelligence, have no other value 
or oiigiiu They are nothing hut groups of chaiaaters common to 
cerebral phenomena. ^ 

The general is the abstract of the particular, and has no existence 
except in the particular, or rather in the image transmitted to the 
brain. Metaphysics, however, have made it the first and deter- 
mining element of the particular. In the fanciful metaphysical 
ehemistry the abstracts take the place and assume the part of 
hy jroggn, carbon, nitrogen, sulphtm, or phosphorus. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, and divides; it would willingly express in 
ciphers, angles, or algebraic signs the proportions of being, of 
number, &c. ; of heat, of weight, colour, sound, &c., that constitute 
such and such a body, such and such an individual. For it the 
sum of the universale and of their combinations is adequate to the 
universe. They alone are endowed with reality and necessary 
existence ; they are absolute and primordial ; the rest is contingent 
and |Ocidental. Thus the products of mental elaboration, human 
concepts entirely subordinate and relative to sensation, ore con- 
sidered as the substance, the essence, the raison (Tetre, and the 
condition of the ol^'ects suggesting and the oiganism creating 
them. 

Fortunately experience undertakes incessantly to oppose the 
concrete to the abstract; at every step it i^stores the vanished 
certainty. Man judges of things according to the observations he 
has made by means of his instrument. He cannot do otherwise ; 
but he never confounds the original with the copy. He is well 
aw:aie that the relation of an even^ not the ^event itself, that the 
measure is not the body, that the idea is not the thing. 

. Some metaphysicians, more subtle thqfi others, admit the existence 
of the object apart from the sensation whrch» photographs it, and 
from the understanding which in turn detaches and groups its 
various characters together. But they ask whether tho image, 
partial or ixnhplete, jcozresponds with the reality whence it proceedt, 
justly enough remarking that this image varies (though still within, 
certoih prescribed limits) according to the instrument that fixeb' it, 
that it is r^tive to the . sentient and intelligent ozgan^of the 
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individual conceiving it. Hence they <i®^y it is possible to knoir 
what they call ^vhe thing in itself, and yet by a strange inversion 
speak of it as the ^umenmi or thing as coneeivedy an obvious con* 
tradiction^ since the thing in itself cannot be the thing as concevoedy 
because it must be that which is, irdependently of all conception. 
Negation^ in fact, is the only logical conclusion of an insoluble pro- 
blem. We may add, that these metaphysicians are very proud of 
such a small result, treating as inferior or paltry spirits those who- 
take no interest in an unprohtable play of words. They do not 
stumble over the rocks and blocks that lie in their way, and readily 
enough distinguish a man from abiid or a fish. If they are chemists 
geologists, or naturalists, they harbour no doubts regarding the 
bones, the muscles, the simple bodies, the strata that they touch 
and study. As artists, artisans, or tradesmen, they handle their 
tools and materials with pc^rfect confidence in the results ; and in 
many cases they know perfectly well what are in th&niselves the 
objects that they observe, employ, or manufacture. 

When judiciously restored to their proper place and function in 
the sorios of the cerebral phenomena, abstract and general ideas still 
remain tho material and instrument of all the intellectual operations. 
They partake of the nature of the sensations whence they are evolved ; 
persistent and capable of being revived, they accumulate in the 
memory, in some region suitable to them, and which is, so to say, 
the ultimate retreat of reason. Here ever in motion, ever stru^ling, 
associating, combining together, they receive &q fresh supplies in- 
cessantly communicated to them through the sensori-motor n^^es 
and fibres ofithe epcephalon.*^ Their most subtle operations are 
performed uneonseiously. Like the sensations, they arrive at the 
conscious state only in virtue of the number, frequency, and 
intensity of the miqu^ vibrations composing tham, the 

sudden shock or persistent pressure either of nDme oneof them 
of an un^pected leinforeement exdtiDg and evoking ihsvh; la8%, 
through somo change aoquixed^habtt of the WkisL 

any of these'^detomimsg eventn t^s plac^Vmm mr 

gxo^ of ideas is azoused, comes ioiwax^ 

^ordiimt^ the otluixB> amumeii tt^ 
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shop. Then we hare attention. The elaboration of the ideas 
becomes conscious; the often capricious thread ^ the analogies 
and comparisons permits of being surmised detected; the 
ruling thought (and all prevail in turn) causes it to vibrate, and 
\](ith it vibrato the complementary or contrary ideas, t^eir tones, 
and echoes. This4s the stage of reflection. Then in this concert there 
are evolved certain haimonieB which wo ceUljadi/mentsi sustained 
themes comparable to melodious strains in unison, which are the 
consecutive reasonings, or ratiocmation, round about which is 
developed the logical counterpoint with its endless modulations. 
The sum-total, the ariangement, the perfect harmony of these 
concerts executed in and by a conscious brain, has inceived the 
name of reason. 

As memory summarised sensation, so reason sums up the under- 
standing. The one is the rough sketch, tlie first state ” of the 
other. The fonner is a farrago, a confused medley in which the 
images and ideas are accumulated according as they are formed. 
Here a first classification is eiFocted in viituo of aflinities, outward 
or inward circumstances more varied than didicult to determine. 
The latter is on analytical table, astore-lmwe in which tlio materials 
ore disposed in coniiected groups, each with its analogues, its de- 
ductions, equivalents, contraries, examples to the point, <bc. The 
two dictionaries are the continuous work a special organ, the 
conscious brain, wl^ch never ceases to enrich and consult them^ 
and which has recourse to the reason in order to recover itself in 
the memory. In this function of attentive reader, thoughtful^ 
comparing^, judging, and reasoningf^ is called^fAc 

The imdeistanding ccmsults its compendium and encyclopmdia. 
only for the .^purpose of interpreting, grasping, and translating riie 
pro^e^buB Hbraiy spread round about. arranges the hockB^ 
accocdii^ to theiz oommon characters, according to those general 
ideas which it has drawn from one or more particular objects, em, 
eAyiHj ritlsr diAributkm ol parts. When it meets with a certohi 


a.eom{|iete itihstitatea categories and fonnulaites la^* 

Then ^ ot the volumes it had placed there, 
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It dedu^ fiom these lam aH ohapicteB that they smrunarise 
^ “ ““ tie 

men the mdnotioii IS very circumscribed, like the mathematical 
or geometrical axiom, or certain elementary laws of physics, it 
h^omes nwes^y infallible, because , already containing in iteelf 
sU that ^ucton can draw from iU men the cons^uence so 
deiced IS refuted by the fact, the law is false or incomplete. 

We thus see that oxperienco.rffles and concludes everything It ‘ 
IS at once the starfi^point and the goal; no induction or £d;c- 
tmn can avail against ifc Wefeel, think, foresee, act, only in virtue 

^^“^““““‘Bi-Sloceriaintyttiat 
doM not flow from It. Memory and reason are but its helpmates, 
^e former more rdmble because more immediate, the latlimor^ 
hazardow Wuse further removed from the sensorium, but also 
more skilful, more subje, more inteUigent The one supplements 
e.vpenenco, the other directs, occasionally loads it astra:^ but can 
never replace it, • 

ebfnL? mechanism presents no phenomenon 

s lutely pMulior to the human brain. Amongst the higher 
anim^ of the insect class, and of the ordei? of the vertebJtes 
sensation acts under the same conditions through the same 
o^ans. Inferior to man in the senses of touch and taste, they 
ofto surpass him in their keenness of sight, bnai-ing smell— a 
pnvil^ which they possess* in common wi^ the sa^ge The 
su^ority of man depends on his structure, the p^on 
of his teetde ^ou^system, ami, especially the development of the 
differences of degree, however otherwise te- 
markaM^ affe^ the inteninty but not the intrinsic nature and 
^ciaten ofthe^efconsciousnesa. Neither memory, aTwtrac- 
to, att^tion, judgment^ nor the amount of reason oompatihle 
with theg cerebral organism, ate found wanting in tibe doa who 
his way, and philosophises on.the habits of game,; ot^ tL 
«iur^ who m^es provision for the wiutor. * WithSo teats of 
”*d%6aee, besides so many others, we ate all 
Amongst animals also we shaH ^tect the gem of Wfimlty , 
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which has raised man above former compeers, and which, jointly 
with the invention of fire, has conferred on him ttfe empire of the 
earth. Such is the faculty of imitation, of signS, and speech. 

Wo liave seen that the sensation, the image, the idea, are per- 
sistent, and capable of being Arivod; But unless refreshed and 
renewed, they grow faint and vanish, like imprints left on the 
sands of the sea-shore. Thft^adual waning is observed amongst 
^ all anbiate beings, man included ;^ and it has its advantage, for it 
leaves «oom for fresh images, establishing, as it were, different 
planes in the perspective of tho past." But it renders the memory 
restricted, consciousness precarious, and experience uncertain. A 
phenomenon associated with sensation intervenes to protract its 
duration. This is tho nervous and muscular reaction transmitted 
from the centre back to tho periphery in tho form of gestures, 
outward manifestations which mimic, or in .some fashion translate, 
the received impression. These signs, extremely vague amongst 
infer^r animals, acquire more precision, more variety and iude* 
pendence, as we rise in the scale of beings. Omitting mom 
mimicry, which receives such a useful application in the education 
of the deaf and dum]^, let us come at once to the sign pre-eminent 
beyond all others — to tho utterance of vocal sounds. 

We know tliat tho vocal apparatus is composed of tho laiynx, 
the tongue, and the cavity of the mouth ; it is hero that sound is 
formed, though riot s|>ontaneously. Jjx the third frontal convolu- 
tion the left cerebral hemisphere, and, that failing, in tho 
corres^nding right one, there exists a region close to the cortical 
layers recipients of the sensible imffession, and*connocted with the 
organs of the voice. Here is the seat of the faculty of speech ; hence 
is transmitted the impulse that sots in motiqii the laryngeal chords. 

The language of animals is poor, as are their memory and ideas. 
The slightly varied intonations composing their vocabukiy express 
nothing beyond the more immediate chaiactcrB of sensatimi. The 
aspettfi^ ^ relations of objects, form, colour, distance, number, 
more or less Confusedly perceived by them, find no expression in 
their spqpdi. As for mcia, he began, as shown by linguistic 
analysis, with a a plaintive or joyM exclamatfon, sudi as 

2 m 
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forms the foundation of the language of infancy. But from the 
very first the felative perfection of the common semm'ium, the 
accumulation of icieas in the memory, dotenuined a greater variety 
of vocal littorances. The cry could not suffice to express the 
individual sentiments and wants Which were soon multiplied hy 
the social relations. 

The vowel, the liquid, sibilant, and "tolling sounds, became slowly 
graduated by the very effort the vocal apparatus to imitate 
noises, to indicate things and their images, an effort continuously 
stimulated by the brain. The true consonants were at last differen- 
tiated from the aspirate, and by the action of the throat, closing 
and opening of lips and teeth, they became arrested, and, so to 
say, hardened to the consistency of gutturals, dentals, and labials. 
The work of differentiation and polish doubtless required long 
ages, and linguistic analysis opens a glimpse of a remote period 
when, besides the sibilant and liquid trill there had been developed 
nothing beyond a confused articulation still hesitating betwet^n the 
K, the p, and the t. In the animal language we detect the con- 
sonant already dawning, but still surd and monotonous; each 
species has but ^e, if at least to the horse and ass may be 
attributed a nasal and an aspirated guttural ; to the ox and sheep a 
labial wavering between m and b, to certain birds or insects a sort 
of dental. But it is^'nono the less the distinct consonant, articulate 
speech, that determined thp distinctly human evolution of the 
mind. ^ 

The example of animals sufficiently establishes th& mk that 
memory, absbactiou, reasoning, ^ exist independently of articulate 
speech ; but it no less clearly shows the degree of sterDity to which 
the most fruitful facilities, of the brain were condemned^ihiou^ 
the absence of this 'powerful aid. What' would man hiinseif be 
without speech) Some idea may be formed from th^e wretched 
state of<a few child^ lost in the woods for a numb^ of yeoxa, 
and from tiie cerebral inaction of tbs luunatruct;^. deaf and dumb. 
With what an intuition of the trnl^ the Qieelm exjteWNsd one 
\ermimrd and reason/ Howexcmsabieweriatbm 
the into a Qod i Jt ia vuy nama of itnn hisM|E 
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Language has its illusions'; it is a good mingled with evil ; it 
snaps the thread connecting understanding with sensation, and 
tliiough it man himself with the series of^living beings. It 
induces him to separate his cause and his destiny froift llie irapas- 
aiblo concatenation of things, to look for his origin in the ii^gion of 
general ideas, in that microcosm created by the verb and the noun. 
For the universe ho sul)stitutes a mirage projected into the voi<i, 
multiplied by the imagination, studied as an objective reality by a 
petveited logic, by a distorted reason. 

But the very nature of speech suffices to dispel these pliantoms. 
Language exists only in virtue of the physical and material union 
of tlie third cerebral convolution with the vocal apparatus. The 
evolution of language has for its indispensable condition certain 
organs of the senses, sensations, nervous transmitters, a cerebral 
concentration, a reaction of the encex>halon on tlio larynx. Arlitni- 
late speech implies a bucco-nasal cavity. The whole involves an 
extremely complex combination of substances, whence results the 
living being. It follows that the existence of a result called 
thought or reason is bound up with the existence of an oiganism, 
of a medium sustauiiag its activity, of organs fkcrcLsing it, that is 
to say, of lungs, of a heart, a stomach, and accessory viscera ; of 
senses, nerves, a brain, a larynx, nose, roof ^of the mouth, tongue, 
jaws, and lips. Hence there cannot, docs not exist, either thought 
or tlonking being, apart from these* conditions ; which cuts sliort 
all thforising about an infused intelligence, exterior or siqiorior, 
scattered or condensed; about ^yinc plan or dos^n; about all 
immaterial forces enclosed in a prison of flesS ; in sliort, all meta- 
phyffics and theodicies. We doubt whether this accumulation of 
^concot^ted certaintioa will ever he shakenl 

We have elsewhere explained the laws Si linguistic develop- 
inaat,^ and M. Abel fiovelacque's work in this very seriest relieves 
US from the necessity of here classifying the orders, famMies, and 
vai&iies of ancient and modem languages. Wo may, however, 

• ** StatUes,*’ Ernest Lerooz. 

t " Soienoe of Xsuagiifig^V tnusdated A. H. Keane. Ohapmea aicd 
AD. im. * 

ana 
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permitted to commend the following brief reflections to throe classes 
of thinkers : To^ the monogonists, who hope all idioms may ulti- 
mately bo reduccd®to a common source ; to the “ believers,” who 
are easily satisfied, and pay honour to the Deity for the invention 
of language ; lastly, to the subtle metaphysicians, much more allied 
to the preceding than they would like to confess, who in language 
recognise a creation of reason, a realisation of previous types, the 
concepts of categories of noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, nay, pre- , 
position itself, and who would be quite ready to admit that the 
parts of speech existed before speech and might exist without it. 

The variety of languages in the present day can scarcely be an 
argument against a primitive unity. At the same time the reciprocal 
irreducibility of the four or live families that philology has already 
succeeded in establishing, militates strongly in favour of an original 
diversity. The progressive succession of the three forms known as 
monosyllabism, agglutination, and inflection, in no way weakens 
this probability. They are three stages of evolution, but within 
which there are found idioms absolutely distinct in their voca- 
bulaiics. All men, and consequently all human tribes, have not 
been similarly affe^ed by the various aspects ef things ; they have 
not interpreted them by the same articulate sounds ; the sounds 
themselves differ according to race and individual oiganism to such 
an extent that the onomatopoetic terms — ^thoso Rrst rudiments of 
speeph — vary amongst different peoples even* to the present day. 
An Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Arab, for instance, will not 
reproduce identically the uttejmee of the ox, sheep, or dog, or 
the sound of wind; water, thunder, &c. If such disagreement 
occurs in simple imitation, how may it not have become inten- 
sified when onomatopc^ic sounds came to be employed as aribitiaiy 
signs to express senliations independent of the sense of hesaing I 
It was increased a hundredfold when the primitive monosyllables' 
were constrained to interpret the abstract ideas arising one from 
another in the memory, and which grow with the growth of 
expression. This pardlel diversity of sounds and id^ has no 
other limits than the indefinite number of possible oombmtions, 
oi images on the one hand, on the other of vowdeand oonsonaniEu 
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Let UB consider that, apart from all the known and unknown 
circumstances which may have associated a pafticular sound to 
a sensation, to an image or idea, there is no intrinsic reason why 
the Aryan roots «a, ta^ ya^ rather than tok^ rny, or any other 
syllables should moan lie^ thaf, teho. And the sense of tlio rOi)ts 
once tolerably determined, tlieir use becomes a niattiii* of indif- 
ference. To name the various objects there was the option of 
choice between their various (iiy^litics, that is to say the various 
sounds expressive of those qualities. All nouns, whether adjectival 
or substantival, all aifirinations — ^that is to say, all vcjrljs — may be 
said to represent, by means of arbitrary sounds, some one (luality 
which happened to prevail, according to the individual, the vocal 
organ, tho climate, the i^iissing circumstance, and wliich remained 
ill possession, to the exclusion of other (pialitios or sounds equally 
fitted to the same purpose. The confusions and false distinctions 
arising out of the use of homonyms, polyonomous, or synonymous 
teriBs are exxilained by the fortuitous choice of vocal sounds, and 
correspond to the first tentative essays of the association of ideas, 
to all that slow progress tliat has been brought about in the 
uncertain light of Janguage. According as <(pech fixed and en- 
riched thought, thought reduced speech to order and system. 
Words were disposed in classes, while ideas were amuiged in 
propositions, judgments, reasonings. Grammars wore tho faitliful 
images of the mentil states. Tho disproportions observed at timas 
between the linguistic and rational organisms are easily explained 
by the migrations of peoples and languages, by tho innumerable 
contacts of barbarisms and civill^ions. • 

Each ‘of these considerations might give rise to extensive 
developments, but taken collectively thiy sufficiently prove the 
indissoluble original unity, and the simultiflieous development of 
orticalate speech and of human intelligence, the identity of 
language and reason; laBUy^ the nullity of the theological or 
metaphysical explanation. 

By reeving' and supplementing the memory, langm^ gave full 
.scope tu abstiaiction,' thus ifusing man above the immediate senso- 
tioiiy above the purely anginal state. Terms, answering to ideas, 
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became the substitutes for the image. It is by words and in 
words that ideas bre associated together, mutually suggest or oppose 
each other. Even iva sleep, when the individuality is ofEaced, when 
attention and reflection ai*o weakened and reviviscent sensations 
disport themselves in the brain, the vagaries of dreams are stiB 
interpreted in words. 

Lastly, writing, at first concrete, hieroglyphical and ideographic, 
then abstract, syllabic, i)honetic,|J)y adding visual, tangible fixity 
to the sonorous expression, came to raise the power of language and 
of reason to the highest pitch. In writing, we include the cipher, 
the line, and that algebraic notation which reduces to a common 
measure, (j[uantity, number, dimensions, and motion, categorical 
abstractions, from which nothing in the universe escapes, and to 
which ore reducible all the relations of things. Language had 
created poetry ; writing created prose, that is to say, history and 
science. It delivered thought from the consecrated formulas of 
rhythm and song, which alone secured it from oblivion. Thought 
wixs thus enabled to apply words directly to observed facts, to 
preserve and tnmsniit the past to the future. 

By writing, com^nities and nations took Qpgnisanco of them- 
selves as of living beings. Humanity was born — ^humanity, that 
grand and legitimate abstraction, that general idea, which containB 
nothing but the characters common to all the elements whence it 
was derived, for it merely personifies an aggregate of individuals. 
We can assuredly accept, only as a term of comparison, the identity 
that enthusiasts would endeavour to establish between it and tho 
individual, speaking in metaphonbal language of its obscure child- 
hood, with its fading reminiscenoes, its exuberant adolescence, 
blossoming into art and^poeky, exulting in fieroe and sanguinary 
struggles; its youth ttoubled by the inconsequences of its previous 
hfe, by the grand or baseless visions of a disordered fancy ^ lastly, 
its manhood, now beginning, and which, beyond the taim of its 
follies and traces of its errors dimly foresees ultunate iepdise; like 
aU ideal pictures, this emhbdies u portion Of the troth. Bui bxitxji" 
this magnificent oone^on; elaborated by ages^ there 'the' 
beacon w^h must guide joian to flm folfihnent his deStmy^ Is* 
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not humanity tho aggregate of the sciences and moral systems ? Of 
all the individual brains^ does it not form the cvUs of a common 
cerebral centre, where tho poorest become enricl^d by contact with 
the more richly endowed ) The various communities become the 
\pechanism of a general orgaiii which is perfected under the in- 
liuence of natural selection, increasing tho strength and number of 
tho useful members, correcting, supijrcssing, reducing to a state of 
atrophy tho useless or vitiated. Order, absent in the uuivoi'so, has 
been introduced by the genius *of man, and humanity emerges 
above tho horizon like a statue of Justice. 

But wo have not yet done with the individual ; it remains to Ix' 
seen how sensibility and undemtanding lead liim to action, how 
Uie passive state is transformed to freedom. 

^ § 3 .- 77 ?^ Will 

the series of phenomena summed up in the word “ sensation,” 
or consciousness, tho iiist — ^that which, before all determination or 
analysis, characterises all sensation transmitted to the encephalon — 
is the more or less ]|)i^clso or intense perceptio^f tho shuck propa> 
gated in the tissues and viscera along the trajectory of tho nervous 
iibies. Tliis genei'al sensation — a sort of accompaniment to the 
tactile, visual, auditory melodics — oscillates between two diverging 
idternatives, called 4)ain and pleasure ; or, to employ another imago, 
Ijain and pleasure, varying with tho intensity of the impression, and 
the normal or accidental state of the aifected organism, represent 
the two poles of personality. ^011 the imaginary Jine connecting 
them is situated tlie egOy beyond which consciousness ceases. Their 
action is alternating or simultaneous ; l^oir forces are mutually 
oppom or combined, multiply, divide, or balance each other. The 
brain diating iiiaVi>. and compares tlxeir several quantities, dis- 
tiihutii^ the impressions round about tlie two fundamental 
esftremes. This judgment or afSrmation is the hrst in order of Ibe 
facts of consciousseas. 

Thun the outset the pmvon, constituted by Ihe oonoeniia- 
tion of tlm s^ous sjrsten^ zsA detmamned contact w^ the 
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world limiting and sustaining it, is in possession of two distinct 
measures, which it apidics to all relations, whether of the organism 
with the brain, or^pf the surroundings with the organism. Must 
wo give u]j the hope of discovering the causes of a distinction 
which is the starting-point of individual activity, and of the inor^l 
and social life 1 By no means, for pain and pleasure are none of 
those transcendental ciitogories of which metaphysicians are so 
lavish. In the fimt place, they belong to the animal world, and ^ 
occur nowhere else ; secondly, tlioy arc present in all forma- in loU 
stages of life, properly so called. Hence it is in the most elementary 
and general conditions of the living state that their origin must be 
sought. It is here that we shall discover the secret both of the 
movements producing them and of those engendered by them. 

Life is, os wo know, an alternation of endusmose and exdosmose, 
of assimilation and rejection, of composition and decomposition; 

short, a perpetual change. All the tissues, all the organs, all 
tlie functions, contribute to this twofold work, which has formed 
and which sustains thorn. The normal succession of the absorp- 
tions and eliminations constitutes health. Every disproportion or 
intcnuptioii of equilibrium involves decay, and^if continued, death. 
The voids must bo made good, and the superfluous rejected; an 
inevitable necessity, from which not the most ethereal of metaphy- 
sicians or idealists is Exempted. 

Wont is the general cause, or, to speak mor^ correctly, the ante- 
cedent of pain and pleasure. Everything delaying or hindering 
the satisfaction of want entails impressions of the first prder, 
every tiring favouring, or appeasiit^.it, those of the second* 

Want is tlie law of life, increasing, growing more complex and 
manifold with the livii^g mechanism, a constant proportion being 
maintained between two. The position of an individual in 
the series is measured by the number of its natural and acqt^d 
wants. Xo such an extent does this hold good jbh^ the wftnt 
of superfluous, which is not the iipmo thing, as the .lisel^Sfss, 
has been justly regarded by H. de Quatrefages 9 ^ the of - 

human superiority. In fact, it is the beginning of 
of all art and wealth; it is found ampngat some ppy^nt 
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in man it reveals itself in the very lowest stages, never ceasing 
to grow with civilisation. We shall presently tee it at "work in 
the formation of communities. But wo are here^considcriug it only 
in the individual. ^ 

« In Dr, Letounieau*s excellent “Physiology of the Passions” 
may he seen a learned analysis of wants, classed according to 
the function producing thdhi, and the organ of which they are 
the seat. The most urgent, those which suggest tlie most general 
idea otf pain and pleasure, belong to the order of confused sensa- 
tions which we have called internal or organic. They arc associated 
with nutrition, respiration, circulation, digestion, excretion, and 
secretion. They precede, accompany, or follow all the acts of 
the digestive canal, of the lungs, veinous and arterial systems, 
stomach, mucous membranes, and the kidneys. All experience 
and are familiar with them. Amongst them is one more special 
and not loss potent, presiding over the union of the sexes and 
repaoductioM. From it proceeds love, the typical passion, on 
which so many pleasant though still distorted theories have been 
built. Each of these special wants has its distinct province and 
particular manifestations. Nevcrtholoss, all i^et and become con- 
fused in a more general want, which is at once their common 
character, their element and result, the need of motion whether 
partial or complete. It may be called life itself, or another name 
for life. Locomotion, and consoqi^ently the need of locomotion, 
which is merely the acquired habit, is observed in the lowest 
animate forms. They are developed in the fetus as soon as the 
various parts of the organism Mfve assumed •their proper form and 
place. *£n the child they precede the awakening of the senses long 
befoiae a sufiUcient number of impressions Jiave been transmitted to 
eye and ear to determine the senses of*slght and hearing, even 
^liefore ihe' touch can have conveyed any distinct sensations to 
the brain'; the moment direct respiration elicits the JSImt cry the 
and legs^begin to move; presently the hand, under the 
stimulus of ^e want of nutrition, grasps first the breast, then aU 
jncainllent objects vitiun its reach. Later on, sensation pinperly 
from without^ acting jointly with the growth 
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and consolidation of tlie organism, will excite more complex and 
personal movemsnts of the head, ar^, and feet. 

Like the tissues, 9 the senses have their wants, arising from their*, 
very use, and combining with the organic wants. These, however, 
are intermittent and optional, already leaving to the individu^ 
some latitude in the choice of the appetites stimulated by the 
senses of touch, smell, taste, hearing, and sight. 

The cerebral activity will in its tuni give rise to wants of a 
hi|rher order, insulting from more modest impulses. Rassing ‘ 
tlu'ough the memory, the association of ideas, the reasoning and 
imaginative faculties, the sensuous wants become intdlectuiil. 
Henceforth the want of touch, sight, hearing becomes one of 
knowledge and thought ; the want of movement one of action. 

Lastly, all this series, of active wants has for counterpoint a- 
need of repose more or less prolonged, partial, or total, measured 
by the oxliaustion of the organs, by the natural or acquired 
energy of the complex mechanism and individual temperaments 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell on tlie endless variety of our 
wants. But we should never forget their subordination to the 
modiiun, whether organic or external ; their differences or diver- 
gences never leave room for anytliing resembling what is honoured 
>vith the name of absolute freedom ; they are always determined, 
exjdained, stimulated br weakened, brutalised or refined, liberated 
or co-ordinated by complexion, inheritance^ education, habit, 
profession, climate, mutual relations, social state. 

Even in the order of organic wants, from which none of the 
higher vcrtobrfttes cgu escape, 8^ce they are the very condition, 
of life, how many gradations might not he pointed out 9 It 
ivill be enough to consider ^e different human groups scattered 
over the extreme femperate zones, on the islands and mi|in- 
lands, in the lowlands and uplandf^ the time of life censing |ke 
nutritive genetic wants to predominate, each in its tom ; 'Ibe*. 
pathologic states, or normal dispositions, which intensL^ or atrophy 
tlie respirutoiy or excretory wants $ health, wHi& reatoxas their- 
oquUiMum to the functions and reqninemients of.aJl’thei»gahs». 
And, bowrever little we may fed deposed to admitt neceaESny 
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and preponderating influence of these wants on the individual 
conduct, on social direction, the destiny of each individual and of 
all mankind (and how can it bo denied )), we must needs confess 
the hollowness of the speculations on the autonomy the eyo^ 
tbo liberty of the soul and the autonomy of reason. The fact 
is the organic necessities are always present, crying out till 
appeased, drowning with theilr clamour the harmonics of the iinagi- 
^nation and the concerts of thought. Theltj are wi'ctched tribes 
luid hordes whose energies are exhausted in the endeavour to 
satisfy such wants, and who yet 4ail to appease them. Ask of 
such peoples an art, a science, or a literature, and they will fail 
even to understand you. 

Doubtless aU humanity is not condemned to this last degree of 
slavery. As Hercules lulled Certeus with a sop, the higher- 
endowed races have been enabled partially to disarm their tyrants 
by the payment of regular tributes. Here there has been a sort of 
tacit •contract, which no one can violate with impunity, and the 
strict observance of which alone secures for sensation and under- 
standing the leisure devoted by them to the satisfaction of other 
more noble and lesa^ urgent necessities. But the brain rules only 
while the viscera are in a normal state ; when they rebel and speak 
out, it must needs obey them. It fancies itself free, but it is never 
anything more than enfranchised, and, like tlio ItOiuau frecdnian, 
still attached by lasting ties to his former master ; it feels at times 
the pressure of the secret shackles of its original thraldom. 

To each want corresponds an instinct, which is its interpreter, or 
rather synonym. Instinct has very coirettly dcSincd — habit 
fixed by*inheritance or education ; and want is precisely Uie same. 
All t^t has been stated respecting* the ^universality of certain 
fundamental wants, or the individual variations of others, is equally 
applicable to the instincts, whether natural or acquired. 

The unconsciousness of instinct and of the msiihctive movements 
bai been the subject of much controversy. Hartmann is pleased ts 
instinct the wisdom of an imaginary being, wham he 
caflk tbs. Xnconacient. Most psychologists have very ji^ciotiiBiy 
between the instin^ that has not yet teached 
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consciousness and that which has got beyond it; but the same 
remark may be equally made of all the sensuous or intellectual pheno- 
mena. We know by what imperceptible gradations the molecular com- 
binations—rlifo, sensation, image, idea, reason itself — pass from one 
state to another. Consciousness is^n echo situated at the focus osf 
all the organic arteries ; it answers only to shocks sufficiently 
strong either to make it vibrato or to Arrest the vibration produced 
by previous or simultaiiooiis concussions. There are some which ^ 
are not transmitted beyond certain secondary centres, hero* losing 
themselves in direct reaction ciid reaching consciousness only in 
combination with the confused sensations of the internal activity. 
Others again reach the common semoriiun^ but traverse it without 
making themselves felt, deadened and neutralised, as it were, by 
more i^owerful or newer imi^ressions ; but they are none the less dis- 
tributed over the cerebral regions whore ideas and judgments are 
elaborated, here persisting in the form of reminiscences and habits. 
Many have been perceived and felt, then forgotten ; they remtwi, so 
to say, understood, implied. Left to themselves, like all the other 
elements of tho person and the intellect, they cease to be watched 
over by consciousness, which has other work to do ; for is it not 
incessantly engaged in recording the arrival of other materials 
intended for the cerebral laboratory 1 

Consciousness is not indivisible ; it is a series that may be 
likened to the succession of t^e luminous and.aound waves. It is 
difficult to indicate the point where it begins or ends, a point 
otherwise variable according to the individual and the surround- 
ings. It has^Hts minimum an<f^ maximum of intensity, cha- 
racterised by attention and reflection; want or instinc? remains 
either on this or tho fa^er^side, but can scarcely be spokep of as 
absolutely unconscious. 

The instincts, like the wants, may be disposed in two classes, 
according^ os they relate to the organic, or to the sensitive and 
intellectual life. Typical of the first is the instinct of pieseryatiAn ; 
of the second^ that of curiosity. The two groups combine inhi- 
finit^ly diverse proportions. They bring equally into play alt the 
; irasources required under their successive or mutual 
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memory, association of ideas, comparison, judgment, imagination, 
reason. • 

This vast operation implies an endless number gnd variety of acts, 
excited by want and instinct, guided and controlled by yitelligence. 
T}iese acts are really produced ;«they are the results of movements 
aroused in the brain by the organic or sensuous impressions with 
their intellectual repercuasiohs. Tliey are, therefore, of an essen- 
tially reflex nature. Certain nervous fHaments communicate to 
various regions of the encephalon diverse shocks, which, through 
certain other fibres, tlio brain passes on towards the periphery, dis- 
tributes to the muscles of the body and its members, and even 
causes the special agents of organic life to feel. The mechanism 
of this transmission, of this interchange of impressions, is known 
as a whole and in many of its details ; its very intensity, extent, 
and cluration have been measured by physiology, which has calcu- 
lated the amount of heat liberated by its operation, and analysed 
the i^sidues, the uric secretions. 

The distinctions which we dpa%v between actions, reside neither 
in the impulse determining them, nor in the instniments executing 
them ; neither in the principle nor the end. They must be sought 
in the phenomena preceding and accompanying the determining 
impulse, in a word, in the preliminaries of the action. According 
as consciousness takes greater or loss part in them, actions are said 
to be instinctive or voluntary. ^ 

In point of fact, want, whether organic, sensitive, or intellectual, 
natural or acquired, will sometimes set directly in motion the 
cerebral machinery which distiiWltes the movements to the special 
organs, and the action is then produced before attention or refiection 
have had time to study its antecodonts ^d perhaps disturb its 
course. Thus are effected^the movements ^vessaiy for respiration, 
for. swallowing, for digestion, or the utterance of an exclamation, 
here shock giving back shock, defence corresponding 4o attack* 
Tlfiis the habit oi a particular walk or the direction of a given 
|dace causes one foot to move mechanically before another ; thus a 
sudden* meeting, the recollection of an idea or a word, makes us 
turn our head or stretch our hand towards, a book or a dicticmaiy* 
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All such are iustinctive actions of various sorts ; they are innumer- 
able, and it wotEid be impossible to overrate the importance of the 
part they play in human life. 

At other- times want of a less urgent character, and also less con- 
fident of being appeased, allows df a certain latitude, both as to 
time and the manner of procedure ; it is now no longer the arrow 
flying straight to the target, but ratKer tly) water that flows down 
an incline in its passage across a}l the cerebral regions ; it becomes^ 
entangled in the normal mechanism of sensation. Its 'passage 
awakens the memory, arouses all the images left behind by 
analogous or contrary wants ; the ideas become associated, clash oi 
compare together, throw obstacles in its way or promote its 
l^rogress; possible actions, their known dangers, their probable 
clianccs are weighed ; judgments are formed and strung together as 
ratiocination. The thinking mechanism is affected by the various 
states known by the name of attention, comparison, reflection. 
Imagination and reason appeal in turn to experience, ne«ir or 
remote interest, circumstances, temperament. Motives are pre- 
sented, alternatives become emphasised; there arise doubt, hesi- 
tation, calculation, what wo call doliberatior. Occasionally the 
quantities neutralise each other, and the want is set aside or 
deferred. Or again, some motive, strengthened by a foreseen or 
unforeseen oppoitunilty, general or particular, stands out in bold 
relief, overshadowing or stifling aU resistance^ then there is said 
to be choice or will. This grows and touches the spring of 'action, 
which is then produced with full knowledge, which is reflected 
without ceasii^ to Yh reflex, weT^ed and willed without ceasing, 
to be determined. Were it not determined, it wonld'^ have no 
raison (jP4tre. There if nothing beyond all this in the faculty 
which we call ‘waZL ^ ' 

The person, the ego, being at once the concentration of the 
nervous 'systems in the encephalon^ the ^aeries, in &ct, of the. 
cerehisd operations resulting from, ahd of the movement preeedni|^ 
them, language Qghtly affirms that tiUls ege^r^ota^ 
chooBes, wills, and aotp. WheDL It cells tiie ^perso^ 

^sa|]unaifly desiguates the egol^itsdeoisiyeand final 
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When language says that such a man has a will, resolution, is 
wilful, it confuses the habitual or momentary onel^y with the fact 
of volition ; when to will it attributes deliberalion and choice, it 
reverses the terms, abstracting the result from the opeiations that 
l\piVe led up to it. \yiicn humlh speech isolates the will from the 
living organism and from the cerebral phenomena producing and 
constituting it, when it tranters this will to the combinations of 
the inorganic substances and to |he sum of the motions difiused 
'thioughout the universe, it is beguiled by the most obvious and 
deceptive anthropomorphism. 

To the process and effects of the will, poetry may agreeably 
compare the molecular aflinitics, the revolutions of the stars, and 
the development of vegetable life. In doing so, it does but fuliil 
its office, which is to animate, to personify all things. But metiv- 
physiesy inventing with Leibnitz and Schopenhauer a will for their 
monads, with Hartmann a wUl for his inconscient, with all the 
spiritjialists a will for their pretended universal order, personified 
as Providence, does extreme violence to the meaning of words, and 
tramples under foot the most elementaiy psychological i^riuciples. 
Will, like all other ^omenta of the cerebral elaboration, implies, 
and the point cannot be too often insisted upon, a living and con- 
scious organ, so constituted that the outward and inward sensa- 
tions are there concentrated, associated, and preserved in a special 
organ, which to tbocnembers, the instruments of action, transmits 
and distributes the movements excited in it by the viscera and 
surrounding medinm. In no other place, in no other kind of 
body, is will produced, any wMe than are %cnsat!S:>n, reflection, 
reason. * 

In ^ summary analysis of the opemtions leading up to volition^ 
ihe.truye;xim of the phenomenon of whiSi^the term will is the 
gesi^ral aod qualificatian, we have not brought forward 

not becanso it is absent, but because this term, so flteful and 
so Hear language, oxpiesi^ nothing beyond a degree or phase of 
, wsni ; li vSf mm pniaeidmfy, want reaehing the consdcnis state ; 
after wUdi bol|^ tesuis emj^yed indijSereotly. , We thus 

see te he legitimately regteded as 
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Iho cause, tho germ, the synonym of velleity, of volition, of will 
itself, or as the guide and object of the action. 

Pain and pleasuce also have been implied rather than' expressed, 
because tli6i|r ore inseparable from all want, from all instinctive dt 
voluntary acts. It was enough to f oint out the endless vaTiation^' 
of tlieir alternating gamiits, kept constantly at play by all the 
organic functions, by all the sensuouS concussions, by all cerebral 
operations. Wo know that they (jliange in degree and tone without ^ 
(’liaiiging tlicir nature, that they are present at every decision, that - 
every effort aims at avoiding or overcoming the one, reaching 
obtaining the others, whether in the individual or social order. 
And volition and action with all their setiucnces may be said 
always to bo a view, whether just or erroneous, and the employ- 
ment of the l)ost means for escaping from, shortening, diminishing, 
vanquishing, comi^ensating pain near or remote, acquiring, pur- 
chasing, in a word, realising pleasure, organic, intellectual, or 
moral. • 

The analysis of the operations that detennine will prejudices the 
(pioslion of free will and of finjodom, which metaphysicians confuse 
logother. According to them, freedom is tlio pi^mordial, irreducible, 
absolute character of reason, wdiicli they consider as the essence of 
the liuman being. Hut neither is reason an essence, any more than 
is liberty absolute, still less irreducible. Iteason is applied ex- 
perience, a tenn summing up^a complete aggregate of successive 
phenomena. Liberty nowhere makes its appearance in these 
strictly connected phenomena, any more than it docs in the 
imagination, v^ich oven in its mbbt unforeseen flights is still con- 
trolled either by instinctive habit, or by desire, by a sensation or 
a reminiscence. . As we^shalj presently see, liberty resides the 
act, but it is limited chid relative.' 

Whence, then, can have arisen the metaphysical illusion t In 
the first ^lace, from the endless diversity dt the motives which,, 
according to the circumstances and te||peiam^t8, may assert tlihir 
ascendency and direct the action ; in the second, from a oont^ion-; 
between consdonsneSs and the concept of 'las%j 

another confusion tetween will and power. ' ’ ^ 
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A great outcry has been raised about a pretended liberty of 
indifference, , I put out, it is argued, the rights or the left foot 
indiffcrentl;;jr > I expectorate here or there. Strange subterfuge ! 
The partisans of absolute liberty, of free will, pretend to rely on 
instinctive acts, that is to sa^ the least voluntary, the least free, 
ft is easy enough to drive them from this last retreat. For, in 
point of fact, nothing, is m<fvo determined either by habit or by 
some given motive, that is to say, by the constant or i)as8ing pro- 
SiopiiujUice of an impulse, than uiese pretended manifestations of 
liberty. 

Most men know, or fancy they know, why and what they wiil ; 
they know that under the same circumstances they have willed 
differently, and foresee that another tlay they may again will other- 
wise. They have at once the memory of their past, the conscioua- 
noss^f their present will ; they recall either simultaueously or in 
turn the influences which they have obeyed and may again obey ; 
they jmagine one or more series of circumstances in which some 
given motive formerly neglected, or yielded to, shall again assuTn(3 
the ascendency or give way to others in its turn. Struck by a 
hypothesis, which ijj^self becomes a determining motive, they will 
cause, circumstances to arise in which the foreseen volition mu.st 
prevail in their choice. And then they fancy they command, 
whereas they will merely have forgotten thS links in the chain. 
Whatever be the nuyiber of the motives supplied by the association 
of ideas and consulted by reason, whatever be the complexity, 
depth, or duration of the deliberation, reason will never do more 
than perceive and recognise the liifeisive motives -ToVill with full 
knowledge of the circamstanccs is not to . will freehj. Take the 
most conscious person, the best instipctci^ as to the pros and 
cons j*^was ho to will otherwise thai he did 1 Those who . 
rejdy in the affirmative m^talty eliminate the circumstances which 
w6^ have levefsed the ^rder of the motives. ** 

We really say ^to iyjp be able ; and^as is precisely . 
the synonym end measrure^T^ liberty, will and liberty beconie 
,Bui,t]ie aphorism needs *0xplana^m . It means that 
^ ItS^tjehpe of a will edneeived is the best eondition for 
^ " .Jar 
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secaviug a given, end. The two terms are correlated ; but the 
correlatifui is still far from being constant. For who has not at 
times lijul the wiH without the power, and vice versd ? ! 

Will is ^10 knowledge of an end and a means, and the desire to 
achieve the one by the other. And<wliat is power but a conditional 
virtuality 1 

A virtuality is nothing in iisclf; •it is a mental anticipation, a 
result of induction, which, according to the usual succession of ' 
facta^ attributes beforehand to tlfo antecedont the force, th^ virpis^ 
the pow(ir of producing tlio consecpicnt. Water flows and the wheel 
turns ; the watt^r lias the power of making the wlioel revolve. Thu 
tooth of th(‘. jack bites and tlie load rises ; the jack has the power 
to lift the load. But suppose the wheel docs not turn, or the load 
remains stationary 1 Where is the power of the water or the jack 1 
The mechanician considers that this power stOl exists, iPnt is 
neutralised by a rival powf.r, resistance ; ho measures these con- 
flicting ffirces, and increases the one in order to overcome the 
other. But lie raeasures them by what ho calls their results. In 
these results resales all their reality. 

These forces, general expressions to some extent personified by 
laiignagc, arc for the exact sciences abridged formulas of a whole 
scries of facts necessarily concatenated, consequently capable of 
being foreseen and realised. Abstracting everything implied by 
thorn, the cjilculator places them at the head ^f the possible series, 
and from their intensity deduces the consequences, which are to 
some extent ascertained beforehand. Mathematicians find it very 
tliflicult to qfcape jrom the vei^ fiction, whose marvdlous effi- 
(Mcity lias been practically tested Most of them are ignnly con- 
vinced that, before anj^ results are produced, thei'e exist — ^if not in 
the bodies thomsel^lp/ at least in number, in geonietrical — 
certain virtualities ready to reveal themselves, virtualities which 
are tho.^ery soul and essence of phenomena. It is on the groniid 
of this illusion that mathematics metapl^istics are sO ntnarly 
allied. 

But what for the former la TOmiy a usefid oohvi^oii 
for the latter an inexhaustible source of dogtoa^^vagsa^ 
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pbyBicians flourish and reason solely on yirtualities. For them tlio 
generalisations of language are realities, superior entities, occult 
causes, independent of the aeries of phcnomenif that they more or 
less correctly summarise. The ego, the soul, the faculties, are 
zipthing hut virtualities. But the cerebral pheflomona being far 
more complex and. .shifting than the facts, certain .characters of 
which are studied by the mathematicians, it follows tliat the pro- 
tended philosophic principles, ev^ taking them as mere words, do 
not cofrosi^ond with things, with observed facts. 

Power is therefore a tie conceived by the mind as existing 
between the first and the last facts of a series. Considered at its 
stariing-point it is a virtuality. When the interniofliato links and 
the goal are abssent it is nautjhf. To say that the will contains tlio 
act j)ptcniially is to say nothing. According as the act begins, is 
arrested, or completed, the power acciuires an appreciable reality ; 
but not through the will, which is but a link in the series of con- 
ditions. The chain stretches from the outward medium, in which 
the living organism has lieen developed, through the organic or 
external sensations, want, association of ideas, com[)arison, delibera- 
tion, choice, volitioi^ by action returning to the medium whence it 
had started. Here it either meets or does not meet with opposi- 
tion, passes on or yields to resistance, deviates from or continues in 
the straight line, reaches or falls short of the goal. 

Where is liberty* in this concat^ation f In the absence of 
obstacles. Where power foils liberty vanishes. Before the action 
has begun, liberty, like power, is a mere virtuality, has no real 
^cpdstence. Nothing is more limX^, more capSblo ongoing divided 
or measured, nothing more conditional, more variable or relative 
than liberty, in. its widest compass it hasp certain end, the limit 
of power, ^o-aeooniplishment of the act. It*is restricteil in space 
;by'^ physical physiqlopcal, social laws; in time, by birth, 
disease, ~ . 

tlm im vrheie u the freedom to move it? 

is rimflady affieted, where is the liberty of hea^t 
■ Wban freat When between the god ind 

aol^ obsWm of insapeiiahle distano^ 
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individual and social luiserios, the tyrannies of the sivord and the- 
law, is man fre^l He is free to the extent of his power. 

When the organic and cerebral springs of action *are neither 
broken nor^trained ; when the operations of the mind are performed 
in the normal order ; when no oufward pressure, present or imnjia- 
nent, chi'onic or sudden, intervenes to quicken, suspend, or distort 
their course ; when all the motives dkpable of determining the act 
have had time to pass successively through the conscious state, we^ 
say, ikiid wo arc justified in saying, that man is free to think, te judg£^ 
to reason, to will, that he is self-possessed. It Ls this concurrence 
of favourable conditions that constitutes free will. The word may 
bo employed ^ long as wo understand its meaning. , 

Liberty, as wo thus see, is the unshackled exercise of the 
organic functions either in their inward activity or their relations 
with the outward world. Itself conditioned by the state S the 
visceral, sensorial, cerebral, and muscular mechanism, and by the 
sun'ounding circumstances, it is the condition of the act intended 
to satisfy the want of the moment ; hut, as stated, a variable con- 
dition, whose irregularities arouse comparisons and reflections in 
the mintl. From tliis mental operation is evo]|ycd the abstract idea, 
concept, or absolute category of liberty, a type to which the memory 
refers all the classes of action approaching or diverging from it, an 
ideal tlirough which hiay be realised all desires and all hopes. Once 
conceived as the solo means of answering to«all the exigences of 
want, liberty becomes the supreme want, and interest the most 
precious and enviable of possessions. Henceforth all efforts aim at 
}>lacing man fin the# internal an()|.cxtemal conditions calculated to 
secure and enlarge this liberty, to diminish or suppress th€ obstacles 
opposed to it, to widgn tl\p frontiers of its domain. In his en- 
thusiosm man will iv^n attempt the impossibly overstepping- not 
only the limits tlrnt his energies may remove or set aside, but those 
oven which have been marked out by inevitable fatality. Najv ho 
will neglect the very conditions of s^ivity ; b^ond ^e. orgaftism 
and this life dreaming of a substequce at once simple mi subtle, ^ , 
exbtenee, and consequently a liberty, without bouU^ . ffioa 
is formed the illusion ciif metaphyaical.Ul^y; 
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But before committing bimself to a flight amiy^st the chimeraa 
of a future state man does not lose sight of real liberty, relative 
and expansive. While endowing himself with1;he virtual ho does 
not forget action. Step by stej ho adds to the sum o^his powers. 
Ife defends the freeiiom already acquired, and if deprived of it, ho 
still returns, entrenches himsplf in it as in a rampart, beyond which 
ho will not yield. Sure of his retreat, ho marches forward, all 
^ese struggles, defeats, victories^ contested progress, constituting 
the voiy history of human intolligenco and activity, tlio liistdry 
all life, from the humble iliizopod to the cultured citizen of the 
commonwealth. 

Is it now at last evident why all acquired libc?ty is declared 
inalienable, why all desired liberty, once conceived, wliether pos- 
sibl<^or not, is already ])Toclaimcd imprescriptible 1 It is because 
freedom is the very career itself of action, because action is the 
satisfaction of want, because the sum of the natural or acquired, 
true 8r fictitious wants, calls for an equal measure of freedom. 


CHAPTER IV,* 

THE INTELLECTUAL ^GHANISH IN ITS RELATIONS TO THE UNIVERSE 
AND SOCIETY. 

§ 1. — Th6 iTtteres^s and fJie Fojftions.^ 

Tee tnotSl world is not constructed in the clouds like the ** Nephalo- 
eoccygia^’ of Aiistophanes, but reaches«thio^h its successive layers 
down to the very heart of the zoological wotld. Want, instinct, 
callosity, with all the mental activity excited and quickened by 
them, the association of ideas, iofiection, delibeiate volitfon, have 
^Aezed, carved, polished, ^beOished the materials, laid the foun- 
dations of tile auecessive storeys, adapting the occupant to the 
dwelling and the dwelling to qceupani Oldigation (the cd^ 
goriedl mperoHve)^ that the oi^^t Vbich binds the w(^ 
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together, is not so homogeneous that the interests and passioiis 
entering into its* composition may not be detected. !1^tly, the 
pure concepts whidii, tliough grouped around the summit, would 
gladly credii^ themselves with the design of a structure older than 
themselves, and but for which they could not have arisen, suck 
coiu^opts are by no means necessary ideas, but ideas necessitated like- 
all others. 

Ihit to reach the pinnacle let usi start from the foundation. This^ 
is’ the sain(3 whether we deal witli the intellectual or moral wbrlcP— 
human nature and its conditions, sensation, and want ; or, in other 
words, the mlatioii of a centre of impression and reaction with the 
organism ami t®o outward world. 

The character of all relations is the interest oscillating between 
paiu and i)lcasure, between desire and aversion. Who says in^grost 
says want, who says want says seiisation, organic or from without, 
confused or distinct, with its sequence of instinctive and voluntary 
acts. Interests are of diverse kinds, organic, sensorial, cerebral; 
and of diverse degrees, positive or negative. These interests regu- 
late all the relations, luesent or possible, of the individual with 
things, with animals, with his like. • 

The kinds and degrees of interest answer to the different modea 
of relation, that is to say, to the manner in which it affects the 
seiitioht being. Ilcnce, we shall call e^notlonal or passive, the senti- 
ments and acts proceeding fi;pm the various %iterests, and these 
])lionomena will he grouped in the category of affection or passion, 
with its numerous subdivisions — astonishment, admiration, attrac- 
tion, fear, angA, hatAd, &c. ' 

Common speech has extended or restricted the meaning of some 
of these terms. Thus* expresses at <mce the general 

property of feeling, and all iustiiictivo or reasoned opinion: tot 
m}nla, tot sensus, so many men, so many minda We shall 
deavouT )x> employ it in one only of i^ieso senses^ ihat fa$ 
menu, in wludi but a small part is played by reieetioni 
l)ccaiis6 it may not have had time to interfere dr have lost the 
habit of doing so. AjfeeHm again Ims become ayi&oiiymSiis 
kindness, frienddiip, love, and wo shall restiiet it tdf tiiis last ssiw* 
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Uy poissiaii is usually understood a yclieiuent and lasting senti* 
ment ; we ^all apply the torm^ according to its original and gcnciial 
meaning, td all organic or outward impuJses det^mining a scries of 
desires, of volitions, and acts, concurring to one and tl« same end. 
At the same time the importance of these distinctions and shades 
of meaning need not be exaggerated. For, after all, what 
» sentiment, affection, passion? Phases, corollaries, results, almost 
^({uivalents of want and interest. ^ 

KuiRaroiis and momentous are the interests and passions brought 
into play by the relations of maji with inorganic and aniimito 
nature. When physical they tend to possession ; intellectual, to 
the knowledge of the universe. • 

To the first class belong the chase, fishing, the taming of niiimaLs, 
jirepjjfjition of food, then the search for shcdtei* and ])iotectioii 
against the vreaiher and wild beasts, the employment of lire, dress, 
dwellings ; lastly, everything contributing to the individual preser- 
vation and security, but above and in all, the instinct of property 
(equivalent to the love of life), and labour, the aggregate of all the 
industries intended to satisfy it. Hero is the iminediaio scat of 
pain and pleasure— ttwo sentiments which determine aU thought 
and action. Whether tiling or being, phenomenon or event, what- 
ever agrees with the interests and passions of this order, wliat- 
cver procures pleasure is ffoorl, is the wallheinfj^ whatever o]^poses 
thorn and causes prl^'atiou, suffering^ pain, is htid, is evil. Nothing 
more fundamental, moio indestructible than these sentimeuis, to 
satisfy which all the others concur. They may have lioen regulated 
and subordinated, but never ext/bguished. In*all thi regions of the 
earth, wlieie their demands (fre not foreseen and saiisli('.d, they 
reign ^supreme.. In higlily-civilised states, •when they are outiugod 
and forgotten, they explode, break into *d8eds of violence and 
ierime \ .and.'Uie heap of fictions beneath which it was hoped to crush 
thmobl]apsesin& moment The animal casts aside his hutflan mask. 

tf in the vocabulary of the most cultivated tongues we were to 
seek for the words to these primeval passions or deriyiug 

their o^n jbom these vii^ interest8> half the laiiguoge would bo 
fajind to fiow bfm tl^fct souw. 
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On the second class depend the conceptions, at first anthropo- 
moiphic, then r&listic, of the universe, in a word, rqfigion and 
scitiiice. We kno# that the former first appeared an(f prevailed 
so long as ignorance outweighed curiosity. We know that the 
religions seizing on all interests, utilising all the passions, succeeded 
for thousands of years in distorting the intellect of which they had 
constituted thc|nselvcs the instructors; lastly that, driven back 
stop by step, and continually enci^ached upon by science, they stilly 
hold their ground in woll-pmvisioned strongholds, wheA Sre 
sheltered their accomplices, the reactions, and whence they burst 
fortli to overthrow all tlio social relations. It is the worst ailment 
that the chihllitod of mankind could have bequeathed to its riper 
years. But wo have already described it too often to call for 
further comment hero, more especially os we shall everywhere jjeet 
with its blood-stained traces. 

Transposed in the intellectual order, pleasure and pain give rise 
to fresh distinctions. Whatever satisfies the understanding isAeld 
for true, is the truth ; whatever disturbs the cerebral functions and 
contradicts reason is false. As experience alone could supply the 
criterion of truth, no conccjition has been more variable or in- 
constant than that of the true and the false, so long as it resulted 
mer<*ly from judgments whoso rectification did not affect their 
aceuwtey. The province of reason is to co-ordinate ideas, not to 
establish certainty, h'lom thi^ uncertain viewlibstraction drew on 
absolute concept, wliich became one of the principal levers of 
thought and action. It became associated and confounded with 
the more concAte and less fallible iLentiment of good and evil. The 
true was assimilated to the one, theValse to the other. Prom this, 
summary and promatur% painllolism arose a multiplicity of « good 
and evil types, as im&ginary and factitious as the relations intro- 
duced by anthropomorphism between man and the uhivmse* 

Betwedd the two groups of physic^ and intellectual interosts is 
found a category related to both, borrowhttg ftom them all .^ts 
elements, and in its turn reacting on them. .^We shall tall it Ar& 
^Esthetics apply to industry the anthropomorphic oonoeptibns^ 
the mind, and this is the. legitimate donuun of that imthropot^. 
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phism whicb is so disastrous to scionce. For is it not tho proper 
function art to fashion nature to the use an% image of man, 
physical a&d moral ] Man is the typo to whiclf slio compares and 
reduces all combinations of fonn, colour, sound. ButPart docs not 
operate exclusively on the immediate results of sensation, on the 
data supplied by our material interests ; she shares in the operations 
of the understanding ; she embraces the field of j||[leas and woms 
inseparable from it, treating tli^m like tlie material siq^plied by 
th5 ofttward world; as substances of a particular species, she 
moulds, manipulates, and animates them in accordance with the 
laws of the plastic and musical arts. Then she takes the name 
of rhetoric, of imagination, poetry. In the new world thus conjured 
by her, composition and stylo correspond to arcliitecture ; the troj)e lo 
design, to sculpture, and painting; rhythm and cadence to harmony 
and melody. The intimate agreement of all the means of expres- 
sion, producing the illusion of life, renders poetry the supreme 
manifestation of art, the final efibrt of her creative power. 

Her empire is vast. Not only does she embrace the iiitennediate 
regions connecting nature with man, but she extends and radiates 
to the highest os tcithe humblest operations of the organism. Art 
regulates the motions of the body, refines the senses, even sharpens 
the taste and smell, adorns the person, beautifies dress, decorates 
arms and utensils. From her languages derive the variety of their 
forms and the sofi^ning of their syunds ; and what limits can be 
assigned to her infiuenco in co-ordinating thought, in logic, and 
science t To her, as we know only too well, the religions are 
indebted for theii pomp; an^ those even ^^hich^began by con- 
demning, denying, distorting degrading her, were not slow in 
rendering her their accomplice, appealing^ to her aid ** in order to 
moke amends for years of iirepainble injury.^’ 
like the physical and intellectual, the (esthetic passions have 
their cxiteiicm^ which they apply to all objects, to all iMistic pro- 
ductions, and which the others borrow from them. All that satisfies 
them that offends is ugly. The hcaidifid and the 

afia the anthetjic eqi^valmita of pleasure and paiu ; the wodd 
of art oscilktes between these twAjpoles ; they are to art what the 
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true and the false are to knowledge, what good and evil are to the 
most comprelicnafvo of man’s relations. The proportion is the 
same \ hut between ciiuation and identity there is a wide difference. 
'rransfoiTcd t« the domain of the other two, each of these concepts 
I)lay3 a subordinate part. From a* complete assimilation of alJ« 
tliero could result nothing but an empty phraseology, formulas, for 
instance, such as “ the beautiful is the ^splendour of truth,” which 
make a parade of dci)tli but are dejiitute of aU philosophic value. 

Tli(? great error of rciiaou is that in the category of the ab^lute 
she has allowed to be indiscriminately included all the ideas 
furnished by experience ; that she has forgotten, first of *all, that 
relativity is the general character of all knowledge, and then that 
ill tliis relativity itself there are various degrees. She has con- 
fiidiired lUiither the organic conditions, nor those of time, jdace, 
cluiiale, race, tcniperaiucnt. In a word, she has made herself 
independent of experience, which would have taught her that 
nothing has varied, notliing varies more than the msthetic i<kal, 
that the beautiful is tlie most relative of all conco 2 >ts, its standard 
iK'ing liable to most modifications and exposed to the greatest 
uncertainty. Each age, each year, each peopk?, each individual,, 
luis its own ideal. And why should wo complain of this diversity, 
hut for which Art would become no more than a commonplace 
industry 1 The preh'iiSed mcesdunj idea of the beautiful in itself, 
of the imconditioned perfection, is chimerical, tiecause it couples 
together irreconcilable teims, 

Man, howbver, was still far removed from those subtleties when 
his relations wiHi the universe awak^ed those firet 2 )assions, which 
presided over the moral evolution. 3o sooner had ho acquired the. 
iientiinent of good and ev^, of atnie and false, of the heautiful^and 
the ugly, than ho a];>pl%<f it to his relations with his kindred. 

Was it nature or interest that formed communities ) , It was both ; 
for is not hfterost a natural necessity ? There is no mystery in the' 
familiar aphorism: “Mon is a sociable animal.” Others are sS,. 
nu'ough habit or occasionally. Fish swim in Aoa^ h<xm^ dei^^ 
and sheep herd or flock together | wolves Ipy n t 
p<flyi)ax'y,'hiYe, anthill, heavers’ village^ lepablios 
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societies. Lastly, the genetic instinct brings the most solitary 
animals pejiodically together, everywhere opening flie series of moral 
acts. In the animal family, the jealous instulbts of preservation 
and of property already os it were foreshadow the jjfighost virtues, 
those which, analysed, strengthened, and occasionally weakened by 
rejection, are destined to become the ornament of social institu- 
tions, the theme of metaphysical vagaries ; sucJi arq love, nfRMjtioii, 
^ho defence and protection of tliqifeeble, courage and devotion. 

Th(? starting-point of the genetic passions has been the ssimo for 
man as for other animals. Whatever ilifforcnces may exist, do not 
seem to have always been to the credit of our forefathers. If wo 
consult the recorded observations of travellers, or cpiestion the 
strange practices of societies arrested in their devolopnieut, we shall 
lind^hat those lirst forms of the human family, thtjiigli doubtless 
extremely varied, were still very far from rising above the common 
level of animal life. The dove and his mate hatch their young 
alternately, outbi<l each other in nourishing them, teach them to 
fly. The tiger and tigress fondle and defend their whelps until 
strong enough to provide for themselves. In tlieso respects man 
did not appe^ar as Aheir equal till after the foundation of the 
domestic hearth and the adoption of monogamy. 

The genetic passion was developed in man in accordance with 
the interests suggested by the organism and its surroundings. If 
to the general conffilitions of life add climate, food, security, 
leisure, nomad or settled state, racial or individual circumstances, 
the frequence and intensity of the prurient feeling, tlie numerical 
proportion of the sexes, the intellectual cidtui'ft of ealh, the rapidity 
or slowness of growth in ther child, the example of leaders, laws, 
and proscriptions, imposed and iix«d habit, language, and 
religion,.^ shall have all the elements of tfie futnily life, together 
Trith tile causes that established, preserved, or modified them. 

The starting-pomt was promiscuous intercourse, inddl^ed in at 
oefiain definite itam, the privilege of making love 8eas<m and 
out of season" the dovr result of the aesthetic sentimelit. 

as yet; ne^ permanent allianees, and if a tfaou^t ma 
glV€^ to the, iss^ have on the another's side ab&e. 
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Kissing is still unknown amongst certain savage tribes, and in 
their idiom tbero^is no term expressive of love. Still Jiliey have 
developed the patAml sentiment, and tbo sexual iclStions are 
already subje^te^ to a few regulations, sometimes of a severe eba- 
rsictor. Hut tlio old brutalities still break out even amongst tluk 
most cultured 2 )Coples, and must be taken into account in modern 
societies. 

!Neverthelass varioiw necessities^ were not slow in affecting tbo^ 
relations, not only of man with woman and tho child, but " with 
his fellow-men. They wore obliged to procure, and carefully to 
guard, the instruments of pleasure. 'Woman was a property to bo 
defended, a common property wlion they associated or herded 
together, private when man, vanquisher of his rivals, had succeeded 
in possessing himself of one or more. It is probable that polygi^y, 
pedyandria, and monogamy existed simultaneously, according to 
the various casual disproportions or the parity of the sexes. To 
each of those states corresponded different habits, manners, find 
iustitutious. One of the strangest, from our modem point of view, 
is tho mairiarchato still prevailing amongst several savage peoples, 
and which takes an important place in tho history of tho origin 
of right. It has been especially studied by English and German 
jurists, and has been dealt with by Elio Kcclus in the columns of 
tho ** Ripublhiuo Franjaiso.” It soems to have prevailed in Chaldasa 
and Eastern Europe ; and, to jfidgo from the 1$aces it has left in 
their myths, in their customs, and ovon in Homan yuriaprudence, 
the Aryans and Semites would seem to have found it established in 
the countries vffiero they introduced the contrary principle of tho 
patrim*chaie, op paternal authority, ^ ** 

The maternal authoxit|r takes us back to timed and to a socml 
state In which women* were tlie collective property of tho tnW 
Woman was then the centre of the family, m8.temity the sooreo of 
velatiomhijjf, than wliich nothing Miras more natural or logical. 1 
•am the son of Ulysses,” sfldd Telemachus 3 my mother told rae 
eo.” Paternity is an act of faith, maternity a consist ; henee. 
the ffrst lemains so uncertain that outside the wedded stdto theff^i' 
French code disallows all inquiry in the matter. In the id^sence 
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of legal prcsumptioni the acknowledgincnt of the father alone con- 
stitutes its loality. The institutions based on the undeniable 
certainty Jof maternal filiation have been an\pnded, but only in 
their secondary consequences, and supplemented by ^hose flowiig 
from the paternal right. » £ift their foundations 'were much too 
solid to allow of their perishing. The Eonians attempted to sub- 
stitute for them the law of agimtion, or consanguinity on tlm 
father's side; but they were still compelled to give its proper 
'^hice.to the maternal relation, and at present tho two principles 
combined jointly regulate the delicate question of inheritance. 

For several reasons paternity coidd not fail to assume the jiscon- 
dancy over maternity. In the first phice, man aloiio could con- 
tribute to tlie support at once of mother and child. Then tho 
habit of sheltering from all attack tho group formed round about 
hinfj and tho precautions suggested by jealousy, ended by leixving 
him satisfied touching liis paternity. At tho same time comparison,, 
the pride he felt in his choice, tho household cares, transformed the 
genetic instinct to durable love for his helpmate or harem, and for 
their common of&pring. But nothing can have tended to strengthen 
md hallow the coi^’ugal union more than the slow growth of the 
human child. After twelve or fifteen years of joint and necessary 
cares the mutual attacliment ifiay well have become fixed by habit. 
Every fresh addition to the family was a fresh link in a chain that 
death alone now qpuld sever, that affection at times prolonged to 
the death of the survivor. ^ 

The child is, and has ever been, tho centre and pivot of the family ; 
all the thoughts and efforts of the mother, an^ later^on those of the 
father, Jbad for their sole obje^ the infant, whose very helplessness, 
constituted its power. Long ages, and a slowly acquired faculty of 
Tefle^tion, were needed to ostablisli its pMUiordial and superior 
ri^t We shall see that in the family, as in the social organism, 
the g^iiat transformation of tho concept of authority, has been 
tlie measure of a progress still far from completed. Just as the 
individual has been regarded as the property of the king; of tiie 
govexlipneAt or community of whicii he is a member, so the child, 
be^ life property of the pi^er or the father, their most 
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valufid possession, doubtless tlieir treasure, but still tbeii property. 
The father found himself invested with the right of accepting or 
disowning, of exjto^nf/, even of killing it, & fortiori, of moulding it 
jifter his fai^ion, according to his idea of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. This otherwise inevitable illusio]i has left ve^y 
obvious traces in our laws and customs, side by side with ten- 
dencies and acts proceeding from the Opposite 'principle. 

The bcaiity of tlu3 familiar axiom, Maacirm dehetv,r puero re- 
vercntla, consists in the just intuition of the place to whieh -twf 
child is entitled in the family. But he is entitled not only to 
rnspect, but also to gratitude and to the recognition of his rights. 
In his regard there exist duties only, while those devolving on 
him are purely reciprocal and indirect. The right of the parents 
flows from ihc fulfilment of their duty ; the paternal authoritv lias 
its only source, rule, and limit in the present and future interest, the 
right of the child, to which it is subordinate. This truth in no way 
weakens the useful obedience of the child to his natural guide^j ; it 
is not opposed to the covenants of the parents, or to the necessities 
entailed by the inequality of their intellectual or pecuniary rcsoiu’ces ; 
but it rules and estimates them at their just v^Juo. It is the foun- 
dation of a now riglit, which has terrors for those only who are 
opposed to compulsoiy education. Liberty in a constantly in- 
cre^asing ratio exists for the citizen, but not for the father. Ho 
lost it the moment he gave life to a being which had not sought it 
of him. > 

Without dwelling specially on them, it is easy to understand how 
manifold mustobe tb^ moral and soeM consequences of the relations 
instituted by the family betwee^ husband and wife, ‘between ' 
children and their parents, ^ brothers and sisters, brothers^ and 
aisteis-in-law, sons, dat^hiors, fathers and mothers-in-law, uncles 
and nephews, cousins of all degrees of consanguinity And affinity. 
In the paitriarchal or monogamons family tiie tenns impressive of 
those relations date from the hi^eet antiquity. Aryan ]|^ol6j^ 
shows ns in the brother the hear&r (ikrdtr, bom root «« to besi^, 

that is, the snpport of the sister; in the dAughto, the young 
maid (du/ffti*, fiedm root dtdi^io tug, to xd£I|:) ; in the feth^, 
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feeder {pHr, from root feed, to nourish, as in pcvaco^ 

pasture, &c.) ; in the mother, the producer (wd#r,rfrom root niii-io 
produce, {s m mnteria^ Ac.). Other synonyiyous names express 
other qualities and other functions, and hear witness to tJie pro- 
gress of analysis as applied tes facts and ideas. The sentiment of 
file good, the beautiful, and the true becomes intensified and more 
varied, while the egoistic and one-sided instinct is doubled and 
multiplied by reciprocity. The individual shares by reaction in the 
^^lyotipns, pleasures, sorrows of tlic beings in whom his person and 
his property seem enlarged; rejoicing and suircring for them, ho 
makea them sharers also in his joys and sorrows. The interest of 
all resides in the hannony of the individual interests. Thus arisen, 
by comparison, compensation, and union, tliat alfniism tlio inherit- 
ance of which imparts to man a second nature, one that does not 
suppress, but clothes, adorns, and fructifies the first. 

But solidarity must not be regarded as a simple concept, flowing 
directly from a primitive ajid irreducible instinct, tt presupposes 
a state of culture high enough for reflection to detach man from 
himself. It regards him objectively as a unit in a group, all the 
members of which have either different or analogous wants, hut all 
equally worthy of consideration, since reason no longer operates 
exclusively on the comparative notions of iudivitlual good and evil, 
but on the relation of the good and evil of one with those of another 
and of several otl]fTs akin to him. From this mental operation 
springs the idea of momentary or l&bitual sacrifice of one good in 
favour of another, the preference of a distant and higher to an im- 
mediate and lesser good. Avoiding as t];^e mcqtal horizon is 
widened, as the incentives of^esiro and will increase in number, 
pleasure, like an inexhaustible Proteus, changes its form, becomes 
inoie* subtly with infinite rapidity. It Juries even in a sorrow, 

^ behind a seriiM of woes and evils. 

: Lx the more advanced civilisations even commonplace andt 
extfeebled individuals, will perform without reflection acts which 
presuppose a long mental elaboration. The reason is because ^ 
proceas^has be^ ^ttened by education and inherited capacity} it 
^ already tern and its . results have bemi 
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becoming. for certain temperamepats peremptory motives of action. 
Then thinkers more subtle than profound discover a want df 
hannony between |jhe act and the individual ox immodij^ interest. 
Were theyjta seek the true cause they would perceive that the 
interest has changed, not its naturef but its* object ; they would see 
how and by what gradations it lias passed from tlie individual to 
the xooiproca),.froni the near to the«rcmote,, nay more, from the 
physical to the jintellcctuaL 

The first essays of the mind, Its apparent incoMistencyJn 
appreciation of the good and evil not directly- affecting the oiganie 
want, are nowhere so clearly and naturally revealed os in the family 
relations and ^e variety, of practices associated with them. Every 
ago, every race, every man, forms a difiereht. conception of the 
office* and condition of the child (this wo have already seen), of the 
wife, of the husband, of the father, of old ago. . Xeverthelc^, the 
savage who buries his enfeebled qt agod^fatbbr to the shoulders 
and piously Strikes off his head at aj^low^ er who* devours some 
‘ old woman of the tril^e when hunger presses, the Greek or the 
Itoman who exposes liis no^v-bbm sop, the Spartan who throws his 
deformed offspring over the iirecipice, the^^rersian fire-woishipper 
or the Egyptian Pharaoh wlio ^weds his sister, the;-modern citizen 
who slays his unfaithj^l wife," all ‘obey <Snh and the same interest, 

^ more or less corrccUy interpretoiC , And' ihOre.haVe been, there 
still exist, communities in. which these acts werg and ^\lawful and 
innocent. . 

Throng how many stat^ and, legal positions haa not the wife 
had to pass^ ppsitiong always .determined by the fonps of the family, 
by the rosthctic sentiment, gcnc^I eul^j^ individual •caprice ^ 
Polygamy converts her iiito an instrumeht ftf . 'pfeosuie, the sport of 
a master, the enemy ef eivals mutually denting each other ; Inono- 
gamy mises her to a sort of complimeptsoy- equality, tO &e ppsitmn 
I of mistmgaof the houses a^ ihe rpiui, secures , to' 

her a shore ha the management, wi^out, lioVcyer, eparinj^' 
annoyances' 6f seclipion^ the hnxndmtmn oi a is fe^ 

shut her ey^ at.. Bex 
]jtihiahm^^;whl||il,t^^ of -tha.,hu^lbc^: 
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punity. In any case this monogtinToiis state, which is the necessary 
wndition of the true family, cannot destroy, hut only rcconcilo.the 
facts of nature with thoso of the social surroundings. 

Woman cannot get rid!' of lier sox, which no one drejfins of regret- 
Jiing or inaldng a ground df com^aint. Her sox determinos hor destiny, 
mcnsurcs her rights and herdutiel accoKling to her functions, niahes 
at once her weakness and her Strength. Apd, as we.know; this strength 
is great, conferring oa her .a powjr which few men, perhaps, can for 
length of time escape from. The aphorism,, “Sliow mo the 
women,” is not ’applicable to crimo and intrigue alono ; for there 
are scarcely any arts that have not been inspired by her. Apart 
from tho necessary and pleasant aiithority belonging to her as 
mistress of the hearth,’ mother, confidante, consoler, she derives from 
her physical Aveakness a afafength often even formidable, but which 
lias Been a marvellous ciViKifing agent ; for it was tliis weakness 
that gave birth to pity,., to unselfish love. Consider lastly all that 
the qfts owe to love and l^auty, and it will bo evident how groat 
hais been the sha^ of w^^ipan in establishing the supremacy of man. 
Accordingly We find th^ the progress of civilisation lias cverlHion 
in' the direct ratio ^f ther place awarded by laws amf usages to 
. woman in society. ' • 

■Woman has espcoiaHy deyel 9 ped the omhtional sentiments and. 
the idead flowing from tli^ ^ 2fot that her bxsdn is not capable of . 
^1 intelleetual opoiittiQns, fo^j^ ^hougands of examples have shown 
her aptitude for literature, l^ie arts, industries,, politics, even the 
sciences'; and a hmnher of American, ^English, French, Kussiau 
female students at preamp ^mccessf ully undergo ^csts hitherto 
zeaeiyedffmr men. !But;^thi|mt asking Avhethdr the average info-.' 
rioiity of the fem^e en^phdon in vokiige and weight is a natumt 
and ^ximil char^ti^, ox proceeds rather from a long arrest of, 
jCaitum; it is impossibie fo forget ' ths fundamental differencea! that^ 
dssign.to ea^ life to the ofll^ prin^ 

^e-:otbsi. s ' , 

S ,,l( the state^ acitisen^, 

the l&ws W-.! 
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minority), her functions, as determined by her physical, moral,, 
and intellectual iiifture, stiU exclude her from a i)ersonal, active, and 
continuous participation in the great acts of public life.^ Her sex 
and its accompanying inconveniences can no more be overlooked 
than can her charms and inherent ‘"^coquetry. The American re- 
formers, the amiable Jolin Stuart Mill, who claim for our sisters" 
the right of suffrage and direct represoniation, have not sufficiently 
studied their Aristophanes. 

In any case, priestcraft is still formidable enough withouti.leigdr'' 
iug it the support of half the adult community. By her emotional, 
impulsive nature, woman is subject to superstition, to credulity,, 
thoughtless enthusiasm ; factors that have been, or ought to be,, 
banished from the X)olitical platform. When the progress of time 
shtdl have removed these causcis of intellectual disorder and thral- 
dom, it will ho possible, not indeed to encourage, but to tolS^rate* 
individual tsxcepiions to the general practice. Freedom is the final 
solution of all social problems, hut a freedom neither premature in 
itself nor at variance with the common interests, nor, least of all,., 
opposed to the nature of things. 

We have just alluded to the constant an^ profitable support 
that religion imd its ministers liave over found in woman — ^woman, 
who, ill order to perpetuate the illusions of primordial ignorance,, 
liad but to obey thtf imrellecting promptings of her joys and 
griefs. Since it was settled that tlie univerpo ■was governed by 
gods, that these gods, being gliod, gave life, that this life being 
good, must needs be continued after death by the givers, how easy 
was it for thef** medicine man” to ^tort :^m woman petitions, 
duhttiatUial and lavish acts of thanksgiving, and by the education 
of the child to pinlong the c^^ildhood of man 1 And if the religions 
were able ingeniously^ to ois^ver the opportunities of a pro&table 
intermeddling in such events as births, marriages, and deaths,” 
and the anniversaries of important occurrences, the ideas suggested 
by the various incidents of the family life ^umished the myth* in 
their turn with a valuable contingent . ol^ metapliors false 
moaonings. From the human proceed the <tivine foioilies,' 
txinities,^ the loves of the deities and mortaUi^ the 
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^Reproduction deified, represented on the altars, ^tlio identification 
of fire wijji the vital spark, the patt^rnity of the world attributoil 
to the god%, the love of the Eternal Father fo^ his human family, 
are religious and metaphysical^ consequences of the himily. These 
itransitions from the real to the ideal, adiling their confused wefts 
to the already entangled wa^ of the imaginary truths, protluced an 
endless complication in the inextricable tissue of errors woven 
round the human reason. Tlms#it was that wliilc developing the 
?h(5ttlttes, all interests, all acts, introduced into tlio intellectual 
operations sources of obliquity which in their turn reactisl on 
the meaning assigned to the concei)is of tlie good, the hemitiful, 
and the true. Profjeniem vitioswretii / A f.onstaiit, simultaneous, 
and reciprocal procession of judgments dhtorteil by the very 
elements that they had ^dtiated 1 

Interest and the genetic passion, the tions of man with 
woman and the cliild, originated emotional k rality. From the 
relations of man with man, with groups of men, of the individiml 
'with the community, will ho developed the morality of reason. 
The first derives the notions of good and evil from a small number 
of imperious sentiments wliich override deliberation and will ; tlie 
second, enlightened by the comparison of mliiiitely more numerm» 
and varied springs of action, arrives at conclusions less directly 
necessitated by the organic and animal conditions. Both equally 
appeal to all the faSulties and forxj^s of human activity ; but the 
latter, passing through all the phases of mtellectual elaboration, 
strips its concepts of their sensuous elements. In the abstract 
world which it creates, it no bnger operates cm otho( than relations 
of quantity oonaidered in themselves. Lastly, it extracts from 
tbem^the mean and the residuum, aftdmbovo the good, tlie true, 
and the beautiful, above love and devotion, it raises the supreme 
beacon and law of all actions, thej^W. 

But the just itself is not exempt from variations ancl*ob8Curar 
iio&. So far frost lighting ** every man that cometh into the 
world, the itself has long remained obfuscated, doud^dt 

by the 't^pours <>f \thA organism and senses, of the emotions md 
rdi^Bs; nay, it flows from and Is fed. by these very vapours 

2o2 
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and impure combinations. Its purification is the work of ages, of 
oxporitaicc, and genius. Before swaying and controlling all tho 
other passions, that of justice has itself undergone th& contact 
and influence! Nay, it cannot and ought not to destroy them, under 
pain of sacrificing at once its principfe, its instruments, and its end.o 
Tho function of rational morality is to distribute labour, to assign 
to each natural and acquired interest its proper place, a position 
compatible with a general harm^^ny called happiness. It must 
forget neither the body, sex, age, tho individual, nor tho surfbufid- 
ings ; no source or species of pain or pleasure can bo overlooked. 
And how could it bo otherwiso, seeing that this reason has 3iot 
sprung fully equipped from a previously existing rcasoij 1 It has 
not been developed before, beyond, or independently of, emotional 
morality. Botli were bom together, together they made thcii^first 
tenUiive essays and stammerings, grew up, exchanged their ali- 
ments, mutually borrowed and suggested ideas, at times twin 
eneinios clasliing violently together, hut still condemned «to a 
common life, and to tho strangest compromises. One presides over 
tho family, tho other over society ; but they are reciprocally com- 
plementary one of llie other, Uic latter hy introducing tlio social 
equilibrium in the family relations, the former by converting society 
into a largo family, and thus comxdeting the general scheme, to 
equality, or the formula of justice, superadding brotherhood, the 
expansion of lovo. Liberty, Ijowover, the gcficral and first con- 
dition, belongs to tho individual, being, as we have seen, tho free 
exercise of the instruments tending to tlie satisfaction of the natural 
and acquired wants. ^ 

Tims, while possessing himself of Mvoman and the world man 
came face to face wit^ his^fetlow-man, applying the same means to 
tho same end. Homo Itomim lujptis, one man is as a wolf to another, 
said Hobbes. This absolute formula has been questioned ; never- 
theless it is barred by no limitation, and has obviously been the 
regulator of the ,^t social relations. 'Whether man began by iso- 
lation, by the or the herd, the individual, the couple^^br 

the tiihe must have found itself in the presence^of a rival "being or 
grou^ of bdugs. Whether he hunted alone oi in cofiie^, as does 
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the wolf to this day, ho iniist iiocossarily have fought for or shared 
the prey. lu well-stocked districts, or when 4ho quarry was of 
large sizej^a general profusion may have sugge^cd a precarious and 
savage concert. Account must also he taken of the hnital impidso 
^of want urging to the violent Seizure of his neighbour’s property, at 
first, not because his neighbour’s, but because near to hand ; then, 
through the instinct of acquisition, preservation, foresight ; lastly, 
through envy, the result of a momentary comparison. And when 
St\y envy, we say hatred, anger, overt or covert attack, stratagem 
beibg merely the substitute for strength. Observe also that the 
])Ossession of woman, of land, of the cave, gave rise to like passions 
and acts. 

The vanquished was cither slain, occasionally devoured, or taken, 
ill the latter case entering os a slave into the possession of the 
con^ieror, or else he escaped and went in search of some fresh 
weapon, aid, or ally. Then wjis renewed the struggle, often pro- 
tracted long after the disappearance of the original motive or first 
antagonists. Vengeances and enmities, all the more tenacious that 
their cause was forgotten, were transmitted from associate to asso- 
ciate, from father tg son, from the family and horde to their living 
and yet unborn members. In this period of violence, from strife 
and warfare arc already seen to grow the first contracts, implied or 
expressed by engagements, suiTounded by sifnctions, solcnmisod by 
gestures and pledged words, by the dance, the song, religious rites 
and monuments. The obligation Whence arising for the uUies, and 
even for master and slave, was doubtless precarious and subordi- 
nated to circumstances and unforeseen interests^ and when no 
longer 5ble to be maintainjl was often broken by the very force 
which had been its origin and objpet^ The aim of tlie whole 
men&l operation was from the force icsidiflg in the two contract- 
ing parties to establish a common bond, the abstract idea of a 
bond. According as this idea became realised, the contract became 
personified as a law; the law, preserved by judges, applied by 
their nunisteis, 'awarded punishment and compensation as a le- 
Qogniaod arhitiator. Submisaiori to the IdNr thus constituted a 
general interest superior to the individual interest, which had been 
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rcconcilerl with and merged in it. For a contact of interests the 
lawsuhstitiited an^agreement and gradation of interests. * 

The more permajiently individual interests become merged in a 
common interest and in the law expressing it, the less precarious 
and shifting becomes the law itself In all practices, in all decar^ 
logues and codes, there will be found such constant laws which 
have varied only in the interpretation and sanction. They are 
summed up in the l)ri<if formula — mum viiique. They protect 
each member of the community in the possession of his propei^yf* 
that is to say, his life, wife, herds, ‘whatever he holds froni nature, 
his family, or himself, whatever he has acquired wdth the consent 
the others, or without eiicrotichiiig on their interests, limited by 
his owTi. The laws thus corresimnd, though to a limited extent, to 
certain immediate and absolute necessities, suiiiiiiarily doiiuod by 
the most elementary experience, antecedently to all analysis* and 
reflection. 

Yet what meaningless praise and admiration have boon lavished 
on those rudiments of morality ! Gifts of the gods, truths engraved 
on every conscience, categorical imperatives ! Hut the precepts 
summarising them arc so faintly engiuved on ejery conscience that 
in a liundi’cd places and a hundred epochs it has been, and still is, 
lawful and honourable to kill and plunder the Granger ! An emo- 
tional sentiment, thaft of benevolence, charitaat genesis humuni, 
suggested by our common nature, developed fey the family rela- 
tions, had first to be added to the provisions of individual iSiterest 
before the guarantees, reserved at first for the horde, tlie tribe, the 
community, confederacy, tlie nation, and the race, could be 
nxlended to all mankuid, and then h(^ slowly and inadeqhately I 
The conception of humanity, so fruitful in itself, is relatively 
very modern ; and hdw* many violations the principle still sukets I 
A\Tiat value had the slave's life for a Roman citizen, a. Red Skin'a 
for the Spaniard, a Regro's for the MTiite man, a Pdynesian's for 
tlie conqueror from the West, a Turk's for a Christian, a Jew'i^ or 
a Huguenot’s for a Catholic ? In out own days, or but yesterday, 
hwo not (4viliBod aoUSera, educated, instructed, even piou^^omoers, 
who would not maltreat a eaptive enemy, have they not, Without a 
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shadow of scruple^^pitilessly, relentlessly shot down disarmed and 
Vanquished wretches, kinsmen, and fellow-citiions ! Beyond the 
social pa^, outlawed ! All laws without exertion proceed from a 
contract. Obligation, as implied by the term, supposes parties 
^ mutually houruL Before society, no moral code I 

Before society, were it constituted but by two individuals, there 
existed nothing but wants. •Interest and force were tho sole measure 
of actions. There was neither virtue nor crima After society, 
<ia|)d Jihrough it, there exist righfl. 

Every society is a contmet, expressed or implied, instinctive or 
conscious, in virtue of which tho individual yields, in onler to retain, 
to acquire. This deRnitioii is applicable alike to the most limited 
and special, as well as to the most extensive and vaguest societies. 
Li all of them the individual renounces certain powem and pos- 
sessions with a view to the preservation of what remains and the 
acquisition of ..others. Wliat he retains, in relation to what i.H 
retained by each of his fellows, constitutes his natm*al, what ho 
-acquires, his civil rights ; what he contributes to the common stock, 
forming tho public right, whose function is to safeguard the private 
rights, whether civil or natural But for this i)ublic right, which 
is the knot of tho compact, tho natural or acquired rights would be 
nothing more than wants. 

Tho sanction of a right, or group of rights, is limittxl by a similar, 
eipiivalent, or sujjcrior right. All right is relative, and from this 
rela4ffvity result obligation, reciprocity, duty. Hence all right 
involves a duty — either negative, respect and obedience ; or positive, 
co-operation and devotion ; and the f ulfilm^pt of (Juty creates in its 
turn el fresh right and ©legation, gratitude, good-will. Who in- 
fringes on a right injures all who possess it or lay claim to it ; who 
^zereisesit&r himsdf confirms it for ajl# Society thus becomes 
; on ideal organism, whose faculties and springs of action ore rights 
and duties, whose regulating and guiding principle iti^public right.. 
S^m the exact coxiespondence of lights and duties result social 
harmony^ the safcgoaiding and maintenance of which devolves on 
puhiis Oontem^ting. the sggiegals of rights and duties, 

and ahstracti^g..^lr^ all individi^ peculiaiiUes, categories^ and 
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subdivisions, the mind deduces a general concept, to whieh, as to 
a general type, rcfson refers all human actions. The conformity 
of the action with right is called justice. Eut wo now l^ow what 
to think of t]^at pretended right and justice, which cannot exist in 
the concept since it is wanting in the facts whence the concept is 
dra^vn. It is a mere fiction, possessed of hut a momentary advan- 
tage. Should it cease ever so little to correspond to the reality, it 
consigns the individual and society to a moral confusion in which 
all notions of right and duty bccdine engulfed. In oppositipnj^ 
it there rises a fresh conception of justice, which in its turn becomes 
ctpially invariable, equally liable' to be modified. The former 
resists, upheld and imposed by men for whom it suffices ; the latter, 
pressed hard, struggles, writhes, and, overcoming all resistance with 
a final effort, will at times crush, destroy, sweep away the work of 
its rival. And as all mental confiicis find expression in words ^and 
deeds, sarcasm, and scoffing hurst through all restraint, and blood 
Hows over the ruins of a solf-condomned social order. History is 
made up of such revolutions. 

Wo are iloubtlcss in the presence of a progressive pacification of 
the liabitiihlo world ; or rather, we foresee it. The interchange of ideas 
between fixed societies tends to establish a common standard, a 
general morality, which all men and all peoples will some day realise. 
(Jnco conceived, realised in tlio mind, this final type, attaining the 
absolute, becomes a potent lever of the will ai^ of action, a cri- 
toriou which we may apply to tile present, and even to the^past. 
riie mistake consists in making it the starting-point of the moral 
evolution, when(jp it fii^^ws, thus making it tlie cause of the whole 
ntcllcctual elaboration, of which it is^ho anticipated result and 
onclusiou. This error belongs to all times, and has been a powerful 
.diige of metaphysical an^l religious aberrations. To it Provid^ce 
I indebted for the brightest gem in its cro^vn. 

Absolute justice, which does not exist and never has existed even 
« a definite conception, has now withdrawn, with omniscience and 
nuipotence, to the bo^m of the Deity. It has become one of the 
^nentstiea, a final source of appeal for all human ,and defective 
istioes hero below. Uay, more ; its intercession is ii^lored 
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aga^t inevitablo evils, against floodings and volcanic eruptions, 
tpidemics, shipwrecks, and death. To it ai^e attributed unavoidable 
fatalities j^it is accused of soinuolehce and negli^ct, its very injustice 
is complained of, and it is anathematised by way of ^-educing it to 
better sentiments ! Yet hof^ is it possible to imagine an un- 
changeable, eternal justice, which permits wrongs in the pi’oscmt in 
order to repair them in the* future, on bclialf of beings who have 
no future 1 And then come the postulates of reason, the necessity 
<)f^i ^^ituro life, by a vicious circle in its turn proving the existence 
of a veracious and just God ! Wo profess with tears our entire 
confidence in, and resignation to, the unfathomable deen^cs of 
Providence, provided only an occasional little miracle come to 
reassure its votaries. Wax tapers are lit, incense burned, showers 
of gold poured into the vessels of the Danaidcs, the soul soars aloft 
on flic wings of prayer; hut Justice on high remains indifferent, 
makes no sign. If we only know the reason 1 

Poor dupes! Justice is in^^our own hands, it is in your own 
power, in the concept derived by you from the relations between 
your rights and duties, from the effects of your acts ; it lies in 
you to do it. Your wailings, the exaggerated sentiment of 3'our 
momentary or absolute helplessness, your appeals to supremo 
justice against your own progressive justice, have for their con* 
sequence the most deceptive and idle of all Aie virtues, resignation 
— a euphuistic na^fie for despair, for apathy, a feeling turned to 
prolitapWe account by all the pscflido-religious authorities, by all 
earthly and read tyrannies. If supremo justice docs alJ. let it ho ! 
P>ut you belie your own syllogism, you take action, <you g(i forward 
in spite^of yourselves, Th<j' necessity of acquired wants, the hope 
of anticipated blessings direct your^st^s, urging you towards k 
better state, towar<ls the reality of justice. • • 

liut^ argue some, true or false, the belief iu future awards is 
useful and saiutary ; it is consoling to the wretchedt • But the 
child also is consoled when you promise it the moon, which its 
outstretched hands fail to reach ; nay, it is less deceived, for the 
moon si least exists. Still let us apply this consolation to tho 
greater evils of life— to the loss of a son, of a mother, of a father, 
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■wife, friend, of a limb, and see what it is woiili. Who is deceived 
by it 1 For, are •you not positively certain that, of those endear^ 
features, of iliat n^nd reflecting your very self, of that fieart which 
tlirilled at y«ur name, of that voice -whose tones pierced you to the 
soul, of tliat hand which traced yotCr thoughts, of that unfortunate 
leg torn from you by the cannon-ball or the gangrene, nothing wUl 
liave remained a year hence but a few bones and some fertilising 
dust i Ls personality separable from the life and. form constituting 
it 1 How is it to bo recognised ? 'Ae doctrine of the bodily resuiarcr 
tion has at least the merit of logical consistency, reducing it at I 
(thsurdum, l>ut who now believes in such an extiavagance, even 
amongst those that profess to teach it % Eachel will not be 
comforted, for they are not.” Such is the honest and sincere 
expression of grief. In the jiresence of d^ith true consolation 
consists in refusing to be consoled, in chcrishiug the living memory 
of the lost ones. And then time will bring its remedy only too 
soon. As for the passing ills of iifo, and oven more bittej biit 
reparable griefs, they admit of hut two real sources of consolation 
— sympathy and especially personal effoi't. 

“ Ihit when the evil is UToj^m^hle, when ^ter every effort wo 
fail to sec anything but a hopeless and protracted fall into an abyss 
of woes, what remains but to die Doubtless suicide is a radical 
remedy against suirorhig and life, against pain and pleasure alike, 
iiut the love of life stDl pro-trails ! Hence, ho-vtever numerous may 
he the more or less voluntary d&aths determined by frenzy bt*fisver, 
or resulting from calmer deliberation, mankind contimies to 
increase and ijp act, impelled by the imperious power of wont, 
interest, and passion. \ • 

Ihii, it may bo urged, tj 'vpthdraw human actions (not to dwell 
further on the inevitXililo in -the natural order) from the supreme 
judgment of that infallible arbitrator who yet slumheis at times 
(aliq7tandc0 bonus dormitat Hanieru8\ would surely deprive mond 
obligation of its sanction I By no means, for moral obligation has 
two sanctions, and two only ; ^ne social — Spains .and pehadti^j .the 
other personal^remorse and, in its absence^ dread. We may avoid 
iiie one, -but cannot escape £roin the other. 
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Of penalties -we' shall speak farther on; here we may define 
femorse. Whether deadened or quickened, accoHling to the degree 
of individual culture, remorse is at once both ^nore or loss riitional 
and emotional, the sentiment of a moral degradatiom The guilty 
^deed does not merely strike flio victim, but turns on the criminal, 
besetting his memory. It pictures to him the wrong \ui has done, 
and against which he is henceforth helpless ; the right he can no 
longer appeal to, since he has outraged it, but which soci(ity alone 
•nmy^till secure to him in virtue of a still higher conc-ept. His 
reason brands him with infamy ; and reason failing? mowj instinct 
alone will suffice to hound him dowui like an outcast, lioiiioi’so 
finds no healing balm, except in the reparation of the wrong 
inflicted; and when this is impossible, in regret or r<pontanc(j. 
The self-imposed expiation, and that which society proportions to 
the* degree of guilt or . of evil flowing from it, become a sort of 
compensation, intended to rescue the guilty one both from his own 
ronjyorse and from the vengealhcB of his victim. This is at least a 
useful fiction, when it helps to raise up fallen man ; but it seldom 
attains its end. The countless abuses involved in the application 
aJid determination^ of the penalties arc recorded on every page of 
our religious and civil codes. • 

One effect of the obligation which we accept, or even raeraly 
recognise, is responsibility ; and, in point of fact, every man, aware 
of the conditions •f the social pact, becomes necessarily responsible 
fop^fllRir wilful non-observance,^ It is because he is not always 
aw'are of such conditions, because he is often either constitutionally 
or mentally incapable of knowing, understanding, and respecting 
them,^or at least powerlejs to withdraw from the society which 
accepts them, or from the anti-^cii^ classes predispost^d to outrage 
them — it is, we say, for all these reasons* that the tribunals and 
.jmilges allow of degrees both in the responsibility and the sentence-— in 
a word, extenuating and aggravating circumstances. The apprecia- 
tion of the responsibility further varies according to the times, 
Usages, and judges. The . leas society is enlightened, the less the 
.authorities representing it reflect on their own share of responsi- 
hilily in the acta of thoir agents, the more it overrates the 
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responsibility of tlie accused. The more it takes cognisance of. the 
duties imposed oilr it by its controlling and educating functions, th% 
more -will the coinn^nity make allowance for the necessilies weigh- 
ing on the guilty, the more will it feel inclined to regard the crime 
as an error of judgment and a mtiial obliquity of vision. But^ 
however disposed towards a reasonable indulgence, it cannot go the 
length, first of all, of endangering rife social interests, and then 
overriding a natural law lying at the bottom of the whole question ; 
every act involves conseciuences advantageous, or the opposite,«-tcf 
the agent. Of this law, responsibility is the social expression, the 
transposition, at first crude when interpreted by the simple lex 
talionh^ then more refined and graduated, when it admits the 
principle of analysis in the conditions determining the act. 

One fails, however, to see what the absolute liberty and the 
absolute moral law of the metaphysicians have to do with'this 
(picstion of responsibility, the solution of which they in no way 
affect. Wo have soon that dcliNaration implies a hesitation 
between different motives of action, a conscious choice whence 
follows a relative freedom, or what language calls such, in the 
volition and the act. The act is none the less i\pccssitatod, only it 
is so with full knowledge of the circumstances ; and it is this 
knowledge that forms the starting-point of responsibility. In its 
investigations, society has no occasion to go farther back, nor need 
it always go so far back, because it contemplales the acts of its 
members only from the standpoint, and in the urgent and^IttlSftio^ 
diatc interest, of the social relations. Only on society is incumbent 
the duty of pro<|tiring for the individual this conscious choice, that 
knowledge of the circumstances according to which it has to 
estimate guilt and responsij^ilijiy, sentiments and concepts flo^ng 
fi'otu the social state, *a()art from which they are valueless and 
meaningless. ^ 

We ha\ie^ pointed out beforehand and incidentally dwelt npon 
tlio part played by the emotional (genetio and family) sentiment- 
in the constitution of societies, in the formation of the' ideas, and' 
performance of the acts conforming ox opposed to the sodai pact« ^ 
They ore eve)cywhero present, eith^ aus denmnts, or auxiliariei^ or 
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corEectives of rational ideas and actions, quickening and fertilising 
fticm. Through thorn the critical and rigid coifcoption of justice 
is transformed to a living passion, the noblest |}f all in its abstract 
sublimity, the gentlest when tempered by sympathy and goodwill. 

• -But though a constant db-operator with rational, emotional 
morality still pursues its own special work and end ; its ideal is the 
family, its end the assimilation of society to tlio family ; into the 
social relations it introdiici*s all shades and varieties of love. This 
%oiice^tion has imparted their potency to the religions, and especially 
to Christianity, not that it is peculiarly theirs, l)nt because they 
skilfully appropriated it, mostly turning it to profitable account by 
distorting its meaning. Christianity, as wo know, employed it in 
fact to the dissolution of the ancient social state, and virtually to 
the destruction of all society, only it was fain to make some 
allowance for reason aqcl civil order. To Christianity is due tlio 
baneful confusion between tlie laws regulating the alFoctions and 
those formulated by justice^ While struggling against the con- 
tagion, philosophy has noxbeen able to escape from it, ami still 
boars its traces. To the religions it is iiidobtcd for its extravagancies 
respecting the Eteyial, universal love, the goodness of God, creator 
and ordinator of a universe in which this love and this goodness 
have for their essential conditions living organisms, the sexual and 
social relations, ^ 

leaving aside this cacology, in the social family justice retains 
thrtBpreme control, while tlie ^oiips are formed and organised, 
contacts softened by love, at once counsellor and servant, consoler 
and intercessor. The affinities deteiTnine^ by if correspond to 
the vflSious degrees of kiyhip, but often with more intens>Y in 
tho^ sentiments, more energy and peijevcrancc in tJie will' ‘<1 
actions. ^ ^ 

friend is our brother, but one by choice. Aristotle, Cicero,* 
and all the moralists have rivalled each other in their praise of the 
plhie deli^^ of friendship ; but when Aristotle converted it into 
the foEttzidatioii of societies, he somewhat enlarged the meaning of 
the tftniL Friendship admits sufficient variety and gradations, 
tiKfm the friendship of the hea^, to that of the* mind, without 
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reducing it to mere benevolence ; it excludes al/mercenary or trivial 
elements. i ^ 

The minor or possible relations are grouped in collateral series,, 
descending frem constant or intermittent benevolence to tliat vague' 
lukewarmness verging on indiiferenCe. l>ut even in tliia lowest^ 
state there are degrees which never reach tlie absolute. 

The native hamlet, the town, the ^province, the country, the- 
fatherland cause a whole gamut of filial sentiments to vibrate. 
Here the law of affection is baseef on proximity, love decre^sij^gv 
with the distance. But reason intervenes. With the develoi>ment 
of intelligence and enlargement of the horizon, according as the 
native land hf^comes realised and ennobled by historic traditions, 
increase of territory, of the social community, of literary and 
scientific induencea, there rises and grows an ideal image, its foot- 
steps in the past, its face towards the fujbure, the storehouse of 
glorious memories, source of all blessings, everlasting object of a 
grand worship. To it we oM'e our niijne, our speech, our rank^and 
office in the world. It becomes our vor^ mother, the most intimat-e 
part of ourselves, whose woes cause our tears to flow, whose humi- 
liations make our blood boil, whom we are ever ready to screen 
with our bodies. What manly jealousies, joys and griefs, wrath 
and enthusiasm, are centred in the love of country ! 

And now apiieara a v&ierablc figure, old and ever young— humanity t 
Its origin lost in the night of ages, it out^ves ali its children, and 
will perish only with the last nK>rtaL Ever present, it enlPi^^es 
us, but its image is so vast that it remains indefinite, a concept that 
cannot be pei-so^fied. ^The affection we pledge to it, and of which 
Auguste Comte would have. made a re^gion, is a shifting dbmpio- 
mise between love and reasoi^ a sentiment most frequently con- 
founded with pbilanthiv>py, and displaying itself in the presence of 
the suffering of our feUow-creatuies. ^ 

But wlnvre then is love properly so called 9 It must be aoi]^t 
in the midst of that sociely which dwells vdthin the cranim> 
whidi works and swarms in the busy hive of the gray cortical 
membrane of the bzauL Here it k that man, homo efaiQOfifest 

and cliorishi^ his mistress, hk companion, bis consort; a gCMe^whia. 
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at times beguiles, oftRn comforts, but never forsakes him. Such is 
tlought, which is also his daughter. The ssientiiio, literary, 
political tlf)ught, the invention followed up to a successful issue, 
giving a glimpse of future fame, challenges all his devotion, his 
very life and death. Friendskip and thought, the simplest phe- 
nomenon and the most complex fact of the moral and rational 
evolution, are alone capablobof outweighing the love of countr)\ 
When these three rivals combine together, the ideal of human 
is realised. * 

This sttWimation of love, which viviiies an abstraciion, the 
ultimate residue of the cerebml elaboration, is the most asloiiisliing 
triumph of the emotional sentiment. Born of the animal gt'iietic 
want simnltaneously with the evolution of reason from the animal 
organic interest, it has followed it step by step in its upward (Jonrse, 
at tUo very summit of their joint work kindling the noblest and 
most eihcacious of all the passions — the love of thought I 




cmd the Crimiml Code, 

The contacts of every order and eveiy description alfe,eting the 
organism, the conej^ssions resulting from them, the wants and inte- 
rests they give rise to, have, by determining the cerelwal aidivity, 
developed the whole intellectual and moral life. 

Under the combined influence of the ^ emotional sentiments 
d^ved from the sSKual instinct, and of tlio rational concepts drawn 
by^flCSSssive abstraction from the felations of man to man, societies 
have, each according to the form imposed by race, place, and time, 
evolved the rights and duties assigned toitheir jaemboi-s, deter- 
mining^thein by their muti:^ limitations — rights and duties, natural 
and civil, when dealing with the rq^atjpns of individuals to each 
other; public, when flowing from the roh^tions between the in- 
4flViduaI and the community. Societies have also conceived and 
' in various ways guaranteed the rights and duties arising either from 
hostile, neutral, or friendly relations with other societies, or 
item the relations of their members with the members of thpse^ 
ne^bbuting or more distant societies. It was necessary to oon- 
adsT; the aad m^hiaio!' all these relations, private, ptil>liG, 
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inkmational, interaal, foreign, the ftwita, frofcssiona, sorvico^ 
det^irminmg and *-characterising them; fdr are they not each m 
their turn and sij^ultancoualy coitimcrcial, indiisttiolf military, 
Tuml, urbane^ territorial, maritime 1 It was at the same time 
necessary to insure the exercise of ‘aU these rights and the pevj 
formaiice of all these duties by means of regulations supported Tiy 
a jKrnal sjinction. Xor w'as this all. • Acconling as analysis ami 
synthesis oliicidiih^d both the nature and relative value of the rights, 
duties, oidinancjes hearing on each of those categories, and th« rsht* 
tions of those caicgcn*ies to each oilier, it becamo necessary to 

inlinato their elements and the aggregates in accordance with a 
general and abstract conception of right. 

lJut this work is not tinished even in theory, and never can ho, 
for it is even nioit* complex tlian it is vast, more shifting than eoin- 
])lex. It is full of stops and relapses, real and quv‘ationahl(j 
]>TOgress. These relations and these inhn-eits mutually begetting 
each other, hurmonwing or eontlicti^;, are very far from pnrsiiing 
a uniform and invralJel line i^f progn»s%/.n>i^ctbv ;d>a which sum* 
inarisos them is itself condemned to the same irivgular din’vlopnicnt, 
at limes confused, at times clear enough, nearly comple,ted in oiio 
or other of its aspects, clsewhero no more than -roughly outlined, 
Jlow then can the critical cuiiecpt of the good, the useful, the just, 
he liiial ? Here the illusion arises from the circumstance that we 
judge all previous forms aceortling to tlie lust, asicoiding to the to'-t 
that our intelligonce has realised Vr forosecn, and ate th\is llMift'to 
reganl them as deviations from a supeiior principle. I’his view 
has its pmoticjil^dvaiiWigcs ; it may and ought to preserve us from 
ilisostrous returns to institutions incon^iatible with the present or 
future social state, and which, pii tliis ground, wo have every right 
to condemn, and, if ncfcde be, assail But such a view is inapplic- 
able to the history of right. Hero the error of to-day was fiie 
.acpe])tcd tiaith of yesterday. 

Wo shall look in vain, not merely for any legal deposition, jb8t 
for any of those juridical principles so thoughtlessly crorlited to Hoses, 

. which do not undergo modifioations, and do liot still vitiy ift tlieir 
fpipn, their spirit, or their interpretation. Take these two i^ecepfs, 
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wlikh may be aecepieJ as fanJumwital : ‘^Tlidu hhvHl not bill; 
HiOtt sliolt not steal/' and consider the endlesS restrictUms they 
have beerijsubjccted to by permanent necossitiejj, such as le;»itimato 
defence and the penal code ; teuiiwravy, such ns "frar, <hiolling, 
adultery on the part of the wife, paternal ^utliority, political into- 
rest. Consider the countless developments and corollaries tliat 
have been engrafted on tlnun by a more compitdiensivti coueep- 
tion of life and projiorty, b}' the pn>gn«s of ])ub]io right, iiiter- 
^atio:(pil right, the right of nafi«>ns, hy everything comprised in 
the two words Iluhciis Corpus. Jty rorpuit is uudcistootl not inoroly 
the body with all it*^ members and the free j)lay of all its organs, 
the freedom of going and coming at pleasure, but also the frectlom 
of work, of thought, of conscience, of s]>eeeh, association, meeting 
together ; in short, piilitical frcedoiu. All this it is ibut lists to Im 
prettied from violence, from robWry, and murdf'V ; and this again 
liable to icstriciiuns, to extensions, and conditions, oji which 
opinions and practice differ. . 

TIio confusion is intcjisified by the partial on^tal disagreemruit 
of the legislations with ».hc peoples. Fixed by 

oral or written formularies, by hahit^ by Ibo interest of the classes 
who have decreed them to their own advantage, tlicso cod«*s opiioso 
t«) the aspirations of fresli goneralions an inert furci^ not incompatible 
with the paroxysTns of conservative frenzy. They retreat and ait- 
vaiico only step 1 j^' step, and selilom as far as is needed. Their 
tmfgjgaai* progress already lags behind. And if thi< is tlie case in 
the societies better orgar^^^ for communicating with the centre by 
moans of frequently renewed electoral representations, and other 
impulses transmitted from every point comprised within the limits 
of the stat^ how much more so in 1n|dly>conatitiited societies, con- 
demtied to a state of incoherence by the sgihdi visions of territozy 
and government, or stilled hy a^iiorarchy of immeriiorial ]>rivi!cged 
dasses, or else reduced to a d!xi|]L level by th% oppressive tyranny of 
ab^dute and hereditary monarchies. 

Th» alow pregress of legislative evolutimi is at times an evil, 
oftenegood; but in any case inevitable. Have wo not occasionally 
Xtttdizig the clause with which the text of new 
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enactments usually concludes : “And such aifft such laws are here- 
with abolished, oiccept in such of their dispositions as are not 
pos m 1 to the present law 1 ” Hero is, in truth, a fornijtila at once 
tlangerous and pregnant with sophistical interpretations. Yet it 
lias been wrongly adopted merely to save the reformer the troTible 
of transcribing the old articles that may and ought to be preserved. 
A total and abrupt change might bring about a cc^Lvulsiou in the 
social relations, might endanger the intenists legitimately created 
by the ])rcvious law. 'I'hia is al:fo the reason why new' 
no retros^KJctivo force whenever their action would infringe on vested 
interests. At times of regular progress legislative refornw must 
needs proceed by way of amendments. The most thorough and 
radical re.voluiioiis themselves, those wliich aim at the suppression 
of an entire factitious social order at one stroke, can scarcely escape 
from the same necessity. Their codes are drawn up by men iillbuetl 
with the spirit of the old laws, for a people that has lived and still 
lives under their empire, wdiose habits and usages have been fashioned 
by tlicin. Accoiv'mgly wo cannot be surprised to meet, even in 
the loiist imperfect 'iow far too many traces of the- 

defunct reghnes. The Fi'ench Code, for instance, is composed of 
IkOinan and common riglit ; that is, a combination of the liomanyjw* 
with local usages. More than one echo of feudal times might 
ftwily ho found, especially in the system of indirect contributions, 
so dear to himnciers of the old school, hut §o vexatious to the 
cit£ 2 cns,*so corrupting for the trader. Although profi^SSiamthe 
principle of C(][uaiity, this code also giy^s a pi-epimderating place ta 
the protended principle of authority, which has superseded the old 
divine right. Lastly, notwithstanding that worldly spirits offen- 
sive to the clericiil party and to the defenders of the Papal syllabus^ 
it remains Chxbiian metaphysical in its tlmories of pains and 
penalties. ^ 

The reader will not look here a history of right ; it is a 
subject which would fill a much larger work than the present 
shall pass over the ol nations — which of the primordial 
hostility retains only certain vestiges, destincMl soon to disappear^ 
and interuationd xigh^ whose otharwm consid^iahle progma 
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juu^ for a long time^ 'continuo to be hampered in Enropo Ijy Pan- 
'ftutonism and Paii*BlaviBm. In civil and peniil right "we ahull 
merely poi^it out the shorteomiuga^ the excosseap and especially the 
doctrinal errors disfiguring them. * 

By eflGaciiig the last traces of slaver}' and^castes, by rescuing real 
property from the bonds of serfdom and feudal vassalage, the 
French Eevolntion made aH men free and e((ual before* tho law. 
This was an immense benefit, which has not yet boon extendetl to 
all acivilised peoples, and wdiich of itself alone claims our eternal 
gratitude. It is for the legists to still further impr<jve, when! 
desirable, the French statutes affecting the person and tlie civil 
state. But no one can fail to recognise the wisdom and substantial 
character of the guarantees found in tins code for those two-priinary 
conditions of individual and social security. 

Tlie relations of iudividuola to imlividnals, contracts, tpiasi- 
contracts, and the obligations resulting from them are exlromoly 
complex matters, and subject to numerous changes. But hero the 
legislator is guided by custom. Ho bad nyvVcly to codify tlie 
usages, whUe retrenching those ncT^L-jger jn accordance with tins 
princijiie of equality ; thus conveniently rc'gulating borpiosls, 'wills, 
exchanges, sales, rents, Joans, securitio^^ without intoHcring “with 
the freedom of private agreements. The contract is a covr'iiant 
between tw’O or more, 'who may introduce any clause not foreseen 
by tlic code, bn condition of not injuring the. rights of ojhers, and 
notnjdidmittiiig any offence against the penal laws. 

Besides tlie simple indiridual, there exist individual groups, 
either by nature, by law, or contract. In the first class arc 
comprised, on different grounds, tho family, tho commune or 
municipality^ the department or county, tlio state itself; in tho 
second, commercial and industrial companies, Apolitical and religious 
associations, like oth.& indivi^ak capable of acquiring, exchang- 
ing, seUing, and contiacting all sorts of obfigalions. In fact, they 
; exist, in virtue of the individual liberty, and arc, like tlie otheis, 
entitled to the proteetion and security of the law. But the general 
iO(^y,*within *whi^ they form special societies, can on certain 
eonditiotta only epneede to thsran legal existence, a civil status, and 

2 T 2 
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poiaonal statute. Of these conditions the f&st is publicity. «Thc 
individuals brought within their contact and action must nec^ 
sarily be informed^of their origin, and of the covenant® or circum- 
stances constituting or modifying their organisation, shortening or 
limiting their duratio^. This is why the law gives publicity to 
matrimonial stipulations and the cliangca they may undergo, to the 
statutes and by-laws of associations. • The “ mond bodies/^ con- 
stituted independently of the law, have no right to its guarantees ; 
they cannot cause themselves to ?)o represented by social pew^ra^ 
they remain individual groups, each acting in its own name ; tliey 
are tolerated or ignored by the state so long as their dealings 
threaten no recognised rights. Hut the state still reserves to itself 
the po\^er of restricting or suppressing even those it has acknow- 
ledged, except when they proceed from wants and interests anterior 
to civil society. It may happen to uje or abuse the latitude 
it enj(.)ys in this respect, and it too often sacrillces the higher 
interests of liberty and justice to one of an inferior or ephejuQwJlt. 
character. French., legislation can scarcely bo said to give due 
recognition to the association and union, by the American 

constitution so wisely withdrawn from the caprices of politics. 
Still, however defective i|s *appiication may occasionally be, the 
principle is in conformity wiUi the social interests. To the state 
Belongs the right of recognising or ignoring special corporations, of 
making or refusing to make them “ moral bodies ” enjoying a legal 
status. ^Llus valuable right supplies the solution of a^pnUem 
which the Revolution failed to solve.. On the day when a wise 
majority sliall wish resolutely to apply it, the separation of the 
Churches and ilio SState will bo effected without commbtion or 
danger. ^ 

For, who could prevent the state from, in the first place, 
suppressing unauthorised communitfes, which are nevertheless daily 
admitted to the privileges of a popsonol legal status; secondly, 
from fixing a date after which authorised communities shall cease 
to bo so ; lastly, from dedarmg that as regards the state itself 
and any tliird party,. Catholic, Jewish, or Protestant ShuidLes 
shall exist no longer? By severing the tie^ often oppressive 
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enoi!ig 1 i^ which conned it with the religions corporations, the state 
w%ul<l encroach on the rights of none of their members, each of 
whom, as citizen, would still retain full liberty of conscience as 
well as the freedom to associate together. But the ** inoral bodies,*' 
companies of Jesus, orders of friar proachcis^bishoprics or churches, 
would no longer be seen in the courts demanding reparation for 
imaginary outages, indemnities for pretended interests, affecting 
none of the individuals in wliosj name they claim to speak. We 
shouldino longer have a still more vague entity, ** I'eligion,’* impos- 
ing on the civil judges the obligation of protecting her dignity, her 
moral code. The army would no longer bo deprived of the active 
co-operation of healthy citizens, who might, without any great 
harm, exchange the cassock for the unifonn for two or three years. 
The association of artists, students, lawyers, could but strengthen 
their Tfaith or their reasqp. It would be no longer in their cha- 
racter as priests or bishops, but as competent citizens, if such they 
proved themselves to ho, that so many cUriraU would take their 
place in the councils of the university and pii})Kc instruction. It 
Avould no longer be as members of religious orders, but as ofHciont 
nurses and infirmarians, that so many inconvenient and meddle- 
some nuns (bo it said without any reflection on their feminine 
virtues) would continue to crowd our asylums, foundling, and 
otlier hospitals. The secular schools themselves are condoinnod to 
receive instruction 111 dogmas repudiated by the very societies of 
whiflfe' their pupils form the future citizims. The time spent in 
conning over their catechisms and Bibles would be saved; the 
State would have forever ceased knowingly to contribute towards 
the poivSrsion and degradation of the youthful mind, and in doijig 
so it would bo merely availing itself ol a natural and consequently 
inalienable ri^llt. « * 

What, then, is required to i^ure such a desirable and needful 
result I Two or three years oi judicious legislation, at once com- 
prehensive and consistently carried out; fifteen or twenty in 
France for the gradual extinction of the notorious and lamentable 
budget of public* worship. We are aware that the Catholic jurists 
hold that the Bevoluiion has entered into a perpetual financial 
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covenant with the Church, for moral bodies’* never die. •feut 
their otherwise sfrongly-quostioned theory concerns us^vei’y little. 
Descendants cannoi be bound by the errors of their rforcfatliers. 

If, while re.4pecting the rights acquired by French citizens, the 
Stite were to continue ihe incomes of its former ecclesiastical func- 
tionaries to their death or retirement, it would liavft done all that 
justice and regard for vested interests bould denmnd^at iH hands. 

Amongst thes moral bodies wo^have included the family, which 
in Franco is legally }>a3od on the twofold foundation of patamU 
and conjugal authority. This foundation is solid, because laid by 
nature itself, and rcndere,d immovable by fifty thousand years of 
accumulated liabit. The helplessness of the child and the functions 
inoumbimt on the wife imjiose on the husband certain duties 
whose fulfilment engenders corresponding rights — duties of protec- 
tion, rights of control. Hut the consul citations dwelt upon liigher 
up ]>oiut out clearly enough the n^forms that ought to bo intro- 
duced into that S(‘Ction of the modem codes which ix'gnlatcii^tlib!lft-^ 
rights and duties. ^ 

The mollifications shoulils apply to the spirit even more tlmn the 
letter of the law, IjCgislators have doubtless already become 
alive to the conception of Ahe right of the child; but they are still 
struggling to break away from the old respect for force. They 
rogaiHi the child sometirnt*a as the propcHy of its parents, at others 
recognising its initial and preponderating rigliP, so tliat making its 
intoTOst the very law of the family, they leave the. apjtrmaTlOh of 
that iiiteroal to the more or less judieiouH will of tiie father and 
mothoT. No doubt they have allowed for the progressive emanci- 
pation of woman, and of her rights as a free member of tlie State ; 
but they have been nnahle^to break with Eoman and Christian 
prejudices, hence they •end in the^l range contrjuliflfiun that mar- 
liiige, wliile euunici})ati!ig the wife, even when a minor, keeps the 
spinster in a state of permanent miitority. The statutes have been 
beset with two paramount anxieties — ^how to suiTound the llgal 
union and filiation with every possible guarantee. Tliis is a legiti- 
mate and necessary object ; but are we for its sake to sadKfle© the 
antonomy of woman and the right of the dhildY 
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4^midst all these lliJiicultios, none of which can bo clisregaided, 
fcgislation has pursued a middle course^ at thc*cost of no incon- 
siderable {ijustice arriving at certain partially^^satiafactovy results. 
Thus^ overlooking details, the financial firi'angonientf njgulatiHl by 
contract, or foieseon by the law, guaranteij^d by tlui sopanitiou of 
effects, is in accordance with usage. The moral situation also, in a 
normal marriage, is satisfactory. In the case of tho father dying 
intestate, the position of the mother is open to criticism, but the 
degitknate offspring hare nothing to complain of. To the llcvolu- 
tion they are indebted for that oqmvl right to tlio family inlxeritance, 
acquired and iimreastid by them, for that cquihiblc division which 
is so displeasing to tho squirearchy and to certain jurists of the 
Imglish school. The absolute right of bi'-qucalhing is ojiposod to 
the right of the child, hence by limiting it tho code has acted in 
conformity with sound principle. ^ 

We come now to questions still open to controversy, and to 
somjf others about wliich there ought to bo no controversy. 'J'ho 
first have reference to the situation of file natural child ami to the 
effects of adultery. As regards tho n^pther, the rights of tho child, 
whether natural or legitimate, are obviously equal except in what 
concerns tho community ; 'they would-be also equal in respect of 
the father, were tho paternity certain ; but, by refusing to rc(?ognise 
this equalityl when the child is acknowledged, the Jaw is incdli- 
sistcut and lunjuft. However sacred in itself, marriage cannot 
a^mil a^inst facts, less still against nature, wliich is imlitrermit to 
social enactments. The question of paternity is more doubtful and % 
complicated ; but vdthout encouraging mere licentiousness, and wdth 
all du^ reserve, the law ought to admit it in the case of seduction 
and open concubinage. ^ 

Adttltery>vhich is as inevitable as ,ai;pHhe promptings of tho 
genetic instinct, serves as the eftnmon dehatcahlo ground between tho 
op^Kinents and partisans of iqarriage. It fs a fact which has many 
aspects. Seen from without it raises a smile, excites sentiments of 
pity, occasionaQy of envy — sentiments flowing from the old animal 
leavens which «io civilisation can remove. The deceived husband 
is now ridiculous, because for long ages it was possible to regard 
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liim in the light of a master tricked by his sUtvo. The mifaitliful 
husband piques hiffnself on his good fortunes as so many proofs of 
his power. The unfaithful wife, disgraced in the eyes <jj her own 
is sought afto» by the opposite sex ; while the betrayed wife, pitied 
by all, has but to choose her avengers. 

But considered from tlie family point of view, adultery assumes 
a more sombre aspeet. The act of the husband biings troubles, 
bickerings, desx)air into the common life ; that of the wife may 
give strang<3 brothers to the children. Lastly, from the higl«er«oi 9 
siocial j)()iLit of view, adultery apx)cars as the express viuiatioii of a 
contract, and by whichever side committed, the guilt is tlie same. 
But hero the difference of sex, and the intenist of the legal family 
outweigh, or rather are 8ui3eraddeAl to, the right of the contract. 
Tlonco the law finds itself involved in extremely delicate com- 
Xiromises, which are seldom in accordance ^vith strict justice. * In 
France it ininishes the liusband’s act only when committed under 
the family roof, but proceeds against the wife’s wherever coiik^ 
mitted. It even goes the length of excusing the murder of the 
guilty one and her accomplige, but seems to affect some surprise 
when tlio Jury extend the same iiKlulgeiico to the woman who 
kills tlie husband that has ^mmged her. 

There is, however, one means, and one only, of putting an end 
to% situation resulting from atlultery — divorce ; a remedy known 
to antiquity, adopted by most modern codes, though not by the 
French, suj^gested no less by nature than by logic itself, ^tgaiast 
^t cannot bo lu^ed the right of the c^iild — right that cannot 
infringe on the individual right of the parents as man and woman, 
and which is no more violated by divorce tkin by a second mar- 
riage. At the same time, divorce is a remedy that ought not to be 
lightly adopted, or befeiy the trial of other mcasuiS^. Stilf it 
remains the only sanction of the conjffgal contract, and ought to be 
everywhere re<establi8hec(f , 

We come now to the question of pains and penalties, the histoy^ 
of which b(^n8, so to say, before that of the laws themselves. Its 
starting-point is personal vengeance, the Ids taHonig, By 
the place of the injured individual, society has undertaken to make 
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goqd, as far as in it lies, the wrong inflicted, or else to compensate 
an equivalent injury inflicted on the authoi^ of the ofience, an 
injury eit|lcr corporal or pecuniary, wliich has, taken the name of 
punisliment or penalty. ^ 

But the outrage ofTcred to one moiqhcr of the community 
threatens and aifccts all the others. Hence, without ever losing 
its original (diaracter of tvansmuted retaliation, the punishment 
should satisfy at once the individual and social interests. Nay, 
the offender, heing like his victim a niemhor of the society, 
ouglit to find in the punishment itself a sort of moral redemption. 
The sentence imposed thus becomes at Once a vongoaiico, a pre- 
caution, and an expiation. Hero wo have the eloiueiits of a just 
sciitcnco. But the more the vindictive element decreases the moro 
the penalty itself becomes elevated and justified, from tbo bighcr 
conBeption of the useful and just. Thus we see how retrograde is 
the still favourite expression puhlia vmjeance^ dating as it ilocs 
from an age when the right of punishing still derived directly from 
the mere animal passion of anger. 

We have seen how slowly has Tyecii evolved tho conc<?[»t of 
justice. Ear slower still has been the application of the abstract 
idea of right to the question of pmjlty. It lias heen far from 
kcj^ping pace with intellectual progress. Tho frequent intrusion 
of barbarous or inferior peoples into more cnlturod societies Has 
heen a real but an accidental obstaclo only; and the long disagree- 
m^jit b^.tweon justice and retribution must bo attributed to a 
more fundamental cause. Necessarily devolving on public i)Ower8, 
the management of the social interests bccamo monopolised by men 
end elites, by whom it was abused. Above the individual and tho 
community itself there was installed an entity of tho reason — a 
siifl^le or nsspifold personality, most frcqj^iGSitly hostile to the very 
society it pretended to represAit It has changed its name, but it 
can scarcely be said to have yet abdicated* its functions. In most 
p]^ces it still inspires the government, tho administration, magis- 
tracy, and police; it has bequeathed to the State the right to 
espionage, of paltreatipg and massacring the citizens of whom and 
for whom it is formed. Dynasties and oligarchies have found 
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powerful auxiliaries in the religions, whose special characteristip is 
changoiessiiGSS. lAicse governments have received the worthies# 
consecration of divine right, in exchange for which ’Jhey have 
yielded to thctrcligions tlio direction of the consciences, the deter- 
mination of right and wrong — at least as far as was compatible 
with tJieir own passions and interests. The laws, enaoted by oixler, 
and to the advantage of these two jaint authorities, besides the 
crimes pr(ijiidi<jiid alike to the individual, to society, to the civil 
power, and public authority, were obliged to record a multiplicity# 
of offences and pretended acts of high treason against (jlod and 
king, clauses still encumbering the penal codes. Not that the 
interest of tlie individual, of society, of the criminal himself, is 
not a[)pealed to on every page of these codes. But owing to 
the Mentilication of dynastic, oligarchical, and religious interests 
W'ith justice, the pcinalties have been vitiated in their princf^ilo, 
perverted in their application; they are still so to a greater 
e.xtent than is generally supposed, at least in most continental 
states, 

t 

TJio devolution has <loub%ss made itself felt in the penal as 
well as in the civil order; it has abolished torture, and by the 
controlling power of th(5 jury has lessened the chances of Jiidiciil 
error. By reiuloring prisons tolerable, or at least docent, it has 
aldb prepared lh('. way for the possible moral improveiiumt of the 
criniinaL The drench Kepuhlic of 1848 aholkihed the pain of 
d('ath for \)olitieM‘il offences, though it has been again l^cently 
.,r(‘vivt5d, and the Augoan stables are aljjogether far from being yot 
eleansiMl. 

When penal justice shall have as its sole criterion the* social* 
interest involved in a clcarlj'-defiued individual intertist, the 
luiiuber, duration, and«s|^verity of penalties will dtWPeaso, wfiile 
more humanity wll he shown in \hoir application. Like the 
torture, tlie, rack, “hangjlng, drawing^ and quartering,” the guillo- 
tine alao, even now mentioned only with bated breath, will so^ 
day bo consigned to our antiquarian collections, in company with 
those carious old pieces of oidnance stJU^own to the visitor. 
History tells us it must needs be so ; but the abolition of the pain 
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of. death will assUfedly be due neither to “ ChrLstian sontiineiit, 
%ior to any metaphysical disquisitions on the pretouded inviolability 
of hnm(^ life, nor yet to any idle pity for the life of murderers 
and highwaymen, but simx>ly to disuse, its recognised inefhcacy 
and uselessness, as well as to a social remorse for so many unwitting 
or wilful acts of injustice of which innocence has been tlie victim, 
Th truth, repression has no otlior object except to protect society 
from conflrmod criminals, wlido giving siifhcient satisfaction to the 
i just sentiment of vengeance *folt by the injured. What can it 
matter whether this twofold object bo acluoved by the extinction 
or the removal of the offender 1 It is a mere question of fact, and 
some countries, less timid tlixui Franc<5 or Englainl, have already 
effaced death from their penal codes ; nor has it been stated that 
crime has consequently increased. 

^any criminal statisticians have calculated that the scaffold 
begets iis many murders as it sup})rossos. If it has no iciTors for 
' criminals by profession, still less does it prevont isolated crimes 
determined by passion. These last will never disappear from the 
face of the earth ; for morbid and overwrought minds will always 
exist, and in their case the extreme penalty will bo efficaciously re- 
placed by a pliysical or moral troatioenh As to hal)itual crimes, 
against wliich alone death might have a certain n^stricted and 
momentary advantage from the standpoint of social interest, society 
possesses two nAans of diminishing their number — education and a 
judicious use of penalties, 'i'ho first is at once the Aiost needed, 
tlie most reliable, and th^ easiest ; the second, though so much moj;e 
doubtful, is almost the only one that has yet been at least tried, 
although without any signal .success. After ignorance and wreUdied- 
ness have arrested the cerebral |icvelopmeiit and pen'erted the 
reasoning'^owers, moralising comes ratbef late. And how rcliabili- 
tate those creatures degrad^ by vice and hatred ? How recommend 
to the employers of labour ,those returned convicts, ticket-ofdeave 
wen,” repentant garroters, and the like? Wild Ijeasts are not easily 
tamed; the savage returns irresistibly to his forests, ^ot that 
we 6re to renounce all hope of bettering the criminal classes. On 
the contrary, the attempt must be made. The prison mu^.t be 
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converted into an asylum, in which books freely distributed, teachers 
mid work duly proportioned to the individual capacity, and suf-^ 
ficiontly remunerated^ may be applied to instruct, reform, «and dis- 
cipline those poor distorted and disordered brains. But we are* 
still far from such an ideal. The prison might be succeeded by 
penitentiary colonies, ant!!, when the time came to ihtnist them 
with their liberty, the “ convalescents ” might be released in some- 
remote and desert region, of which there is no lack. Here, without 
humiliation to themselves or danger for the mother-country, these 
outcasts might found now societies, form the nucleus of flourishing 
states. 

But what expense and trouble might be spared were society not 
obliged to have I'ccourse to these expedients of penalties and expia- 
tion I It is not only her interest but her strict duty to prevent 
crime. TA',t her reflect for a moment on tlio^causes of vice. Wlio 
is answerable for them I Who has created them? Was it not 
society herscslf, the very society that was established for the puir- 
))ose of destroying them ? Tliese outcasts have been produced by 
her defective organisation. secular and compulsory educa- 

tion shall have refined these brutal minds, when a much-needed 
foresight shall liave multiidi^ the resources of the labour-market, 
when a pui'er atmosphere shall circulate in the lower social grades^ 
society will have done all in her power to suppress the germs of 
the disorders by which she is being consumed. •Then she will 
1)0 able, wifii less scruple and in a more enlightened spirit, t(f 
n^ply to evils already diminished by lu^gieno the rational pro- 
cesses of less brutal and more eflicacious surgical and therapeutio 
methods. * 

Such are the views by which '^^pltaire and Beccaria were inspirody 
and ^vith which all phifc^ophic students of crime af(? familial*. 
While showing their scoi)e, the meaSs by which they may bo 
realised, and tiio great diStance still separating us from such a 
result, wo aro far from overlooking either the advanees alteadyir 
made in penal jurisprudence, or the efforts of tliose who havo 
endeavoured to harmonise the laws and thiir efiects with kuch 
advances. 
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§ 3. — Ethics aiid Edueaticn^ 

A few^ages more and wo shall have concluded this long journey 
tluough the philosophic realms and the realities ot* the inorganic, 
living, and human kingdoms wliich constitute the solo materials of 
philosophy. • 

We have aet forth the gradual evolution of living forms. We 
have seen how the development of the intellectual faculties corre- 
%spoiids with the progressive complexity and concentration of tins sen- 
tient and cerebral organisms ; how the \vauts created by the outward 
w’orld, by tho sexual and social relations cngcndereil instincts, 
desires, passions, emotions, accompanied by pain and pleasure, 
which by moans of more or less complex, rapid, and conseioiis cere- 
bral operations are interpreted by volition and satisfied by action ; 
bofir from all these necessary or necessitated contacts and motions, 
at once causes and effects of each other, abstraction is evolved, 
ion ^alternative character common to all — good and evil ; a second, 
; and equally alternative character peculiar to certain categories of 
sensation — tho beautiful and the ugly ; lastly, a thinl, rostritdt‘d to 
-the judgment, alHrmative and negative — tho true*, and the false. 
•Wo have detected the seductive illi\sion, which, by assimilating 
ratliei than combining these tlirce concepts — intellectual springs of 
action in the moral order, in art and science — lias confounded ’the 
true with the good and beautiful, the false with the bad and ugly. 
We hafe seen how human societies have advanced irregularly and 
by diverse paths towards |;ho realisation of this triple object — tlio 
good, the beautiful, the true ; how rights and duties won^ deter- 
mined by reciprocal interests ; how the harmony of both became 
expressed by the general term right ; how the conformity of all 
actions to Sight, independently of person hr circumstance, came to 
be regarded, under the nam^of justice, as the supreme interest of 
societies and as the obli^|ory rule of the social relations. We 
Iji^ve considered the endless variations and discrepancies between 
right and justice in tl^e practical and theoretical orders ; the aids 
and obstacles jDrought^ bear on the application of these concepts 
by rriigions, numnm, wars, invasion^ historical and political vicis^ 
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siiinles, theocracies, monarchies, and oligarchies ; the revolutions 
inevitably created hy the survival of institutions beyond the life o# 
the nn)ral conditions that Imd produced them; the iiicessaijt struggle 
between habit aind disuse ; lastly, the unavoidably sluggish march 
of the written codes Mdien compared with present maimers and ne- 
cessities, still more with the moral laws derived by iiKluction from 
acciiiiiulatcd experience. « m 

Here wc have all the elements of morality, all the materials 
• of tbo etliicul science. Morality,^ in effect, is the outcon^e 4 ,o:b» 
biology, physiology, and history; like all science, it is from 
ubservutiou that it indnccs the laws it formulates. It studies 
all 11 10 relations that have arisen or may arise betwoca man 
and man, subjecting these lelntions to the control of the concept 
of justice, which sums up in itself all the wants and interests — 
physical, emotional, and rational, individual and mutual — of ^ the 
community. 

Those who have followed with us the genesis of the ide^ of 
justice, of the moral criterion, must be convinced that there are no 
moral juinciplus anterior to social states, unless mere pleasure 
and }»ain, with the corresponding notion of good and evil, be* 
rcgaided as such. And then wo will say that there exist no moral 
principles anterior to tlie coiitiict of a living and sentient organism 
wWi ail outw'anl medium of some kind. Wc will further say that 
between man and the material universe there cauraiise no relatiozia 
of a moral order, because the moral idea involves reciprocity of 
^sentiments and actions. But if man ig affected by contact with 
things, these are not in their tom similarly affected by human 
actions. There is no concept of justice common to man* and a 
stone, to man and lightning, or^a burning mountain. No exchange 
of acts and 8cntimout8,«£ji;iggestive of summary morakrules, arisea 
till we reach the animal state. Ho\9bvcr far back may be placed 
the origin of the moral older, it will pever go beyond that of the 
zoological series. Hence the qualities of eternal, universal, coup^^ 
with Ihe terms ^‘justice” or ^^morality,” have no objective leality* 
They are purely Worary epithets. \ ^ ' 

Isolated from the phenomena whence arise, general ocm* 
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coj^ts readily assumdian absolute character. The mindi considering 
tihem in tlicinselvcs, forgets that they express imie relations. This 
is the iljhsion that has beguiled the metapliysiciana und th« 
inventors of the categorical imperative. Another c<)urce of error 
has been the persistence of the religious vii-us. inlce all the 
“ perfectionsf” the moral absolute has gone the way of its fellows, 
inilaiing the iphaiitoni of the theodicics with one more nonentity 
and contradiction. Hence the discussions on the idle (jiiestioii of 
•»ja TiaJvidence, a divine goodnefi, on the compatibility of evil Avilli 
the author of all good ; hence the nec(‘,ssity of uttvibuting to God 
tlie human passions, wTath and veiigoanco, tlie blind rage which in 
its reprisals chastises the innocent for the guilty, lashes the billows 
or executes hostages; hence also the idea of pitting against tins 
all-powerful being a rival ever vainiuished, ever returning to tlie 
corftbat, Lucifer, Typhon, Ahriman, a second God I Pure antlmv 
pomorj)bism I Mytlis in which poetry has revelled, in which 
reason perishes. 

The only specious orgiimout in favour of an innate moral sense 
might be the unanimous accord of al^en on the character of ihcii 
actions. But oven if such unanimity existed, it woulil not be 
diiHcult to refute the argument based upon it. As it is, it never 
has prevailed, and nothing lias varied more than the standard of 
good and evil, of the beautiful and ugly, of tlie true and false, 
even in respect the simplest and most primitive relations, the 
crudcsrtacts, such as murder and violencfi, tlieft and fiHud. Omit- 
ting the state of war, in which the most criminal outrages on 
the person and property are committed with impiuiity and even 
withcfiit remorse, where shall wo look for this pretended identity of 
the moral sense 1 Shall we ask it^of the wily Ulysses, who steals 
his neighbaiir’s horses) or of the Spartiyiowho, Pagiii-like, teaches 
his children the art of thefts or of Samuel, who “ hewed Agag to 
pieces before the Lord in Gilgal)” or 81 the Fijian, who strikes 
ciSt his father's head) of the Australian, who cats his female 
associate and little ones, or of the African king Mtesa, who shoots 
down^a passing snbje^ to try his riile, and throws his women intc 
the lake because they are k^ublesome) oi of the Teuton, who kills 
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a freeman for iifteenpcnce, another’s serf for iialf the aniouiity;]ii3 
own for ** the fun«of the thing 1 ” f 

But, it is argued^ nowadays, in the same civilised sii^oundings 
in some fiftown European states, all men, or, let us say, ton per 
cent, act in accordance with the same rules. Those who, grasping 
one only of its factora, lase morality on the emotional sentiments, 
on love, sympathy, henevolence; thoscjtwho, approoqliing nearer to 
the truth, attach more importance to tlte useful ; those who con- 
ceive of justice eitlier as a relative *and progressive ideal, or 
revelation of an eternal and absolute prinoijdo; all, under like 
circumstances, think and act alike. This is soon said, hut it will 
bo seen that, Avhen more closely examined, their luirmony, rare in 
the political sjdicre, frequent enough in the family circle, is eon- 
staut in the onler of the civil, private, and individual relations 
alone. And why so ? Because the relations of man to manf the 
simplest and most inevitable, necessitated ty social contact, hy the 
most urgent and imperious interest, lixed by habit, analysed and 
regulated by the laws, also leave the hjast scope for uncertainty, 
because custom imposes tliqpi on the most diverse temperaments 
and contrary teachings. AVhether you hediovo it or not, however 
inucli you may speculate on love, on the useful or the just, it 
mattera little, for however opposed may be your starting-points, 
yftu Avill necessarily arrive at the same conclusions. You shall not 
kill nor steal ; you sliull uhstaiu from fraud and violence ; you 
shall hcdp’the drowning man ; you shall sacrifice your iiiiferest for 
the more pressing interest of your neighbour ; in virtue of your 
education, of your acquired instincts, of the ouhvard medium that 
has been slowly constituted in the course of some tliirty ccUtuiios, 
you are aware that cither os regards yourself, opinion, or the law, 
you cannot with impunity violate the rule establi 8 ] 2 ^ by ua^e. 
In the family also, nature and institutions have ended by creating 
a certain stability, thoitgh already less immutable than the fore 
going. But public right, which far more completely than ^ 
other two depends on reason, is a prey ^ all the uncertainties 
of dialectics. Being the co-ordination of t.i^e knoud^ge and ideae 
arising froni experience, reason is in, fact subject to as many 
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vajeicties as there may be degrees and directions in mental culture, 

■ Aieijeased, clioqueied, swayed by inlieritance, b^ the siirroundings, 
and by oi^anic or cerebral peculiarities. The jogical instrument is 
equally applicable to the most contrary principles/doriviiig from 
them conclusions equally correct, but which by no means establish ■ 
the truth of tljp ^premisses. The correcti)4^ss of the deduction pro- 
duces an illusion respecting iliat of the induced concept, thus 
begetting tenacious and irreconcilable convictions. 

1. tfUall we ever arrive, at ethicnl unity ? ^avav in the practical 
order; in theory it will bo apiiroachctl, pmvidtjil the fresh clcmentiS 
ha foreseen which every age will introduce in its turn, and on con- 
dition of allowing for the unknown. Ihit the very first condition 
of this coherent, if not complete theory, is the preliminary removal 
of all sources of error and discrtipancy. 

Hie intelligent grouj, who some yvnivA ago founded the Ituh- 
2iendent Moral System, were imbued with this necessity. They 
maintained, with some skill, that ttic moral law had no necessary 
relations with any metaphysical or religious tenets, with any po^ 
lltical or social views. According to them, all men belonging to 
tbo same epoch and to the same civilisation might agree together 
in the ethical order as on a common “ platform.” This was no 
doubt a useful thesis; but onc^diicli starts from wliat Kant would 
call ^pfjstulate. 

But the moral^order has not been, is not, and, in the absolute 
s^jiise, nfi^er will be, independent. This is obvious enough when 
wo bear in mind^ that^ before regulating manqprs, ethics must have 
been evolved from them. 

*“ Ma&nexs derive not only from such phjT^ical wants as hunger, 
Vbirst, sexual afiiuity, the crude instinct of preservation and r*^ro- 
duction. They proceed also from acquired i&eas, and are influenced 
by such ideas according as the will is sliii^latcd by impulses which 
determine acti«ns« Hence manners, and coriseqnently morals, have 
modiflei by all our notions of things and bein^, by eveiy, 
*]^ult QfCthe cerebral elaboration. They reflect every error, oven 
^ose fhSst diametrically opposed to the fundamental wants. 

Sliere ate certainly some relations so primordial and necessary 
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tliat all religions and theories have accepted tlem. If beliefs have 
modified nmnnors, manners have in their turn reacted on belief^ 
CJhristianity— ganil tlie same might with equal truth be said of 
lluddhlsm or Shamanism, of Jainism or Islam — has vainly en- 
dcjavoured to destroy private property, the family, social and 
])olitieal organisation, awl especially science. But while inflicting 
some injury on humanity, it lias so iftterly failed in this daring 
alienipt, that it has long repudiate^ this tendency of its teaching. 
Once culled to the government of men, it has been fain to prdthiin# 
itself the practical defender of all that its theories assailed. Reserv- 
ing heaven for itself, it has, much against its will, left the earth t(^ 
man, on condition of controlling all his relations, and making him 
pay dearly for an ultimate right to an illusory treasure, which it 
luwautimo withholds and turns to profitable account. Thus, while 
aeci*.piing the nccc'ssities of social life, an^ the laws — constant in 
llioir principle, chang(‘ablc in their dispositions, which existed 
before itself, and which <*xperiencc had saved from every disasVn*- — 
Christianity has distorted, atrophied, or perverted them. 

'riiese sutscessivo and tenacious jjjflueiiccs of religious ideas an«l 
the surroundings cannot he readily got rid of. Accumulated, amal- 
gamated, consolidated by atavism and permanent interests, they 
have survived the causes by which ftiey had been determined. In 
the form of prejudice they still ]>esct the most enlightened minds, 
and bchiiidjtheia still lingers their last shadow, fSlso shame. 

Just as modern codes, summaries of applied ethics, are^ften tie 
i*esiduo of Roman, barbarous, feudal, or municipal laws, written or 
traditional, current morality is often a compromise between the 
moral systgins fashioned by religions and metaphysics to their own 
lik<#iess. AVe live uiicler tho» empire of Christian ethics. Tlio 

% n 

Gospel and the Iinitatiqii of Christ ^till prevail, if not in society 
liidically reformed by tie Ibivolution, at least in the principal 
events of life — births, marriages, and death — and the penal code ; 
«nd still worse, in instruction and education. ^ 

I'o show that the mass of errors and unjust precepts iiAiha ultra-* 
montane moral system — perpetual intervention of Providence 
through miracles and “visitations;” worship of a jeahms and 
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avtngiug master ; blind obedience to the vicars, whether spiritual 
Or temporal, of that unknown ruler ; idcntificaiiion of virtue with 
the pnrsipt of an imaginary salvation; expijitiou jof an original 
sin antecedent to all action, and for which an incarnate (lod lias 
vainly died ; belief in good .and evil spirits, in an eternal heaven 
aiul^ hell, elUcacy of propitiatory fonKiulas and siip(>.Tstitious 
practices, absolute intolcraifco, combined with a vague brotherhood, 
suiiorior excellence <jf celibacy,^inoi*tilication ()f the llcsh, idolatrous 
"iwowsliip of a virgin mother, uselessness and danger of ^science, 
source of all evils, cause of the first man’s fall — to show that all 
^this, and much more, is at variance with civilised niaunem and 
morals, with the wants, the interests, and ideas cun trolling moiltM’ji 
life, would be a task as easy .as it is su peril iiuus. The Itoiuan 
Church herself has taken th(‘. trouble to 2 »ruve, by the famous 
iyi/lffibus of modern crr^*s, the incomjiatibility of her teaching with 
the existence of civil society, secular and free. 

* iJJevertheless, these very temds still constitute the foundation of 
jwimary education in Franco and other Catholic countries, and 
they will continue to do so ijptil tlio State sets the example of 
a' radical change. Let it banish theology and big«>tvy from the 
national schools. Let it rc[)lacc unintelligibhi catechisms by 
treatises on practical morality, by summary notions of modern 
civil and individual right, by essays on want, intcn?8t, right, reci- 
procity, the afF(fttions, friendship, devotion, jnsticCj by varied 
dialoguelSJ cither written or suggested by experience to the tcaclicr. 
In his answers ihe child will betray his tendencies, his capacity, 
temjierameut, everything requiring eitlier repression or eiicoumgo- 
ment.* And if, instead of theological or mctajdiysical jfiotivcs, he 
% made gradually to understand that the satisfaction of his w^nts 
has a necessary relation to those of oth(^m,*that the respect for ihe 
rights of his neighbour is the only guan^itee of his own, that the 
appeal to force is precarious ; lastly, that a wilful infraction of 
the^jipritteii or unwritten law is always a source of regret, a regrets 
* which, under the name of remorse^ embitters and degrades existence,* 
he wiA localise for himself the conception of society and of justice. 
After all, is not the moral sense formed in this way ) To it religion. 
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adds nothing. Let the State therefore beginyiand the parents vill 
follow, without losmg anything of their legitimate authority. Filial 
afToction will ^ther^ho intensified by an unalloyed and^oundless 
sense of gratitude. 

Instruction will complete the work of education. It has in fact 
already commenced, by#lessons on things, by desi^riptions ffom 
nature, of rocks, plants, useful and Hoxious animals, of human 
types and characters, by some notions of cosmogony and history, 
of matliematics applied to the minor pecuniary interests, to bojiislv 
games, to mensuration, it has prepared the young mind for the 
various rektions, wliich will sharpen his judgment and determine i 
his volitions and acts. After having furnished the mind with 
cci-iain and unquestioned facts it will place in his hands the instru- 
ments invented by men, in order to fix them in his memory, to 
analyse, classify, and employ them — languages, sciences, industries 
and arts — ^^vhile at the same time unfolding the history of the 
peoples who have spoken those languages, and created |}iose 
sciences. Then reason, gathering strength, ■will be competent to 
embrace the vast cycle of univer^ history — history of languages 
and literatures, of the dcscri])tive and exact sciences, of the arts, 
industries, and commonio; lastly, of ideas, religions, and philo- 
sophies. Such is the scheme of ^condary education. It is vast, 
and continues to expand from day to day ; hut a judicious and 
consistent ^rrangcnient of these various yet iifseparablo subjects 
will vampiish time without affecting the bodily health, \^hile %it 
of the mind will b§ finnly established. • The adult student will 
henceforth need only to maintain and strengthen it by exercise 
and a deeper study of the ground already traversed. He. ■will 
retf^ace his steps, and according to liis tastes plunge still deeply 
into the past. He will ^upproach the more special subjects of the 
higher education with j/rofit to himself. Lastly, pursuing some 
definite line, without losing sight of the others, he ■will originate 
lus turn, he will think for himself, and act with full knof^^ge 
of the situation within the circle assigned to him by his moral* 
training. Ho will thoroughly understand the extent of , his rights 
«nd duties, as a son, father, friend, dtisen, and man. Then at 
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]as4 his convictions ^will be firmly rooted, and his actions will 
will be, all tlie freer that they Avill bo niofe confonuablo and 
faithful to^those convictions. He will know Mdiero he is, what ho 
docs, how it is done, whence ho comes, Avhitlier hoboes. And is 
not this the sum of all philosophy 1 

lljit what tljjpH is to become of metaph^ics ] Well, metaphysics 
must look to it. • 

The pantheons and antirpiarian museums arc already open ; each 
?¥iuv5«fisive ago boro deposits the iilols of its imagination and reason, 
its honorary deities and defunct entities; now the dark-hrowed 
^demiurges, now the nioliouless motors, incorporeal forces, vir- 
tualities, geometrical points ; or else the old goddesses, over young, 
ever insatiable of blood and ideasure, delusive funcrcMil rites, the 
bouris of the Prophet, Avitli their phosphorescent glance lighting 
up iSic half-opened entrance to the grave; faiiher on the Euincuidcs 
and the Destinies, in company with the disconsolate Postulates. 
Thf^leanm*! inspect the long galleries of these cities of the dcatl, 
gently brush the dust from the veil of an Isis, or from the luinnlesH 
thunderbolt of a Zeus, classifying, labelling, nuniberiug the dyades, 
the triads, the Persian, Egyptian, Indian, (ricck groups of twelve ; 
they Avrap in transparent bombazine tlio “ occult causes,” the cate- 
gories, the essences, everything that dreads the air and threatens to 
evaporate. Wo have already visii<3d some of these galleries, and 
the fate of AmmSn, of Jupiter, of Jehovah has revealed to us the 
4.^estmy "(of their successors. The trinities still fiourishtng hero and 
there, the flutteiing hypostases and metaphysical clouds dispersed 
throughout the intellectual atmo.sphero, will aU in their turn be 
SAvepC into our museums of natural history. The time is approach- 
ing when, freed from th(3 shackles^f idle terrors and ^tions,|naii 
Avill devote all his thoughts to his real relations with the diiivcrso 
and his fellow-men. Noou^renim nxucit^r ordo. 

Our last word shall therefore bo one of hope and assurance, 
illusory optimism. Optimism and pessimism are 
in fact meaningless terms in the mouth of the philosopher. Wo* 
know— be.it said with all deference to Sanchez and to Socrates, os 
well as to those who go about repeating that nothing U knmm — ^we 
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know that progress is the necessary sequence of the organic and 

mental evolution, •the condition of human development; th^ ^ 

is brought about slowly, partially, with many intcrrujjitions and 

painful reactfens; that it is accomplished under the control of , 

strictly concatenated necessities, witliin a circle whose horizon 

often eludes our ken, but wliich is beforehand lim^tej^ by tlie death - 

of the individual and the cml of tho^race, of the species, of tho^ 

animal world, of the cartli and sun : wo know that all tliat had a 

1 * 

beginning must have an end, that the universe itself is indilG^^njf 
to our subjective '\dcws and laws of i)rogress. But we also know 
that before returning to the inorganic s^iate, all living things are nou-^ - 
rished, have motive ami reproductive powers, aasimilate outward 
substances ; that the free exercise of tlin faculties, intensified by 
hereditary labour, is the aim of individu^J and social life. 

Contempt, despair, renunciation, scepticism, mysticism, rqMlujj 
are all so many diseases of the ie;ison, when they are not so many 
forms of vanity. 

Of the living organism the essential property is action; of 
action the result, the mainspring and liio instrument is science. 

To act ill order to know, to know in order to act, such is the 
highest formula — the law of human life. 


THE END. 


•BAEUB Dicxnrs Aja» iTijrs, cmziii mAoi 
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